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ABSTRACT  „  , 

Detailed  information  on  individual  prograas  is  • 
presented  i-p.  this  tenth  annual  evaluation  of  'federally- funded 
prograas  in  education.  The  evaluation  information  for  each  prograa 
covers,  its  legislative  aandate,  funding  history,  goals  and 
objectives,  operations,  scopef  effectiveness,  progress,  and,  ongoing 
o\  planned  evaluation  studies.  Sixteen  'eleaenfcary  a$d  secondary 
education  prograas  are  reviewed  in  the  first  septio&,  touching  on 
aigrant  and  bilingual  education,  institutionalized  children, 
instructional  resources,  school  safety,  eaecfency  aid/ ind  teacher 
fellowships.  The  section  op  postsecondafcy  education  evaluates  31 
pirograas  in  language  and  skills  training,  continuing  Education,  and 
school  facilities  construction,  that  aitl  students  through  basic 
grants,,  workstudy,,  loans,  and  fellowships.  Thirteen  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  eight  projects  in  vocational  and  adult .education,  and 
twenty-one  developaental  prograas  are  examined  \n  the  last  three 
sections;  aaong  the  projects  [involved  are  state  handicapped  programs, 
disadvantaged  |tnd  Indian  vocational  training,  interlibrary 
cooperation,  and  tgapher, J^roaep* s,  drug,  and  environaental  education* 
Two  appendices  J,i st*  all  fiscal  1980  evaluation  contracts  and  describe 
12  assessaents  of  prograa  evaluability. 
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Foreword 


This  1  Oth.  annual  report  to  Congress  on  Federally  funded  education  programs  is  the 
first  such  report  submitted  by  the  newly-established  Department  of  Education.  The' 
programs  described  were  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the  Department 
of  Education  in  May  1980.  The  report  responds  to  Congressional  mandates  set  forth  by 
Section  *  17(a)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978?  and  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 

- .  * 
For  the  first  time,  the  report  is  divided  into,  two  volumes.  Volume  If  which  is  intended 
for  general  distribution,  provides  a  Kf&^d  view  of  the  Department's  evaluation  mission 
and  activities.  It  also  present?  evaluatSomoverviews  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs,  postsecondary  programs,  and  special  category  programs  (e.g., 
votational  education,  education  fpr  the  handicapped).  Finally,  Volume  I  discusses  the 
highlights  and  the  uses-made  of  recent  evaluation  fesults.  #  . 

Volume  JJ  contains  detailed  information  on  individual  programs  and.evaluations  and 
will  be  distributed  to  appropriate  Congressional  committees  as  well  as  other  interested 
readers.  The  reason  for  the  two-volume  format  is  that  the^eport  is  read  by  diverse 
audiences  who  have  differing  needs  for  evaluation  information.  Srtne  have  a  general  # 
interest  in  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  education  programs^  hile  others  require  detai- 
led information  on  specific  programs.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  two- volume  report  will 
be  a  more  flexible  and  efficient. means  of  responding  to  specific  informational  needs. 

■ 

Program  descriptions  in  this  volume  have  been  divided  into  three^  major  areas: 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education)  Postsecondary  Education,  and  Special  Category 
Programs.  The  information  reported  is'  current  as  of  Jifne  30,  1980,  which  is  the  date 
by  which  drafts  of  program  chapters  were  compieted.  Subsequent  revisions  were  large- 
ly editorial  in  nature  and*  did  not  necessarily  include  budgetary,  legislative,  program 
and  evaluative  data  subsequent  to  that  date. ^Evaluation  information  for  each  program 
includes:     '  1  '  *  '  '  ] 


o  a  brief, funding  history"  1 

o  a  description  of  program  goals'and  objective* 

o  a  review  of  program  operations     »  ' 

o  an  analysis  of  program  scope  %  ,  •  m 

o  a  report  on  program  effectiveness  and/progress,  an£ 

o       a  history  of  ongoing  and  prlanned  evaluation  studies.  *  ^ 

•  * 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  FY  1982  budget  figures  cited  in  the  Report  refer  to  the 
Administration  budget  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  early  in  January  1981  ancj 
may,  therefore,  be  different  from  the  funds  actually  appropriated. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  Report,  representing  the  Department's  first  full  year  of 
operation,  will  contain  updated  evaluation  reports  on  programs  described  ia  this  docu- 
ment as  well  as  comparable  reports  on  programs  transferred  to  the  Department  from 
other  Federal  agencies  as  a  result  of  the  Department  of  education  Organization  Act.# 

.  •»  •  y  •  ■ 
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-Tor  copies  of  Volume  I  or  II  of  this  Report  contact: 
"        ■  * 

«Ms«~Yvonn$  Bpiscoe 

Office  pf  Evaluation  and  Program  Management 
Room  4070,  Switzer  Buildings  , 
U»S»  Department  of  Education 
Washington,  DC'  20202 
(202)  245-0361  ,  * 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


,  Program  Name: 

Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 


Legislation; 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  By 
P.L.  95-561,  Part  A  "Programs  Operated 
by  Local  Educational  Agencies"  . 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year: 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975  2/ 

1976 

1977 

1978  • 

1979  

1980 
1981 


Program'  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization:  1/ 

«  — ■ 

$  1,192,981^206 
1,430,763,947 
1,902,136,223 
2,184;436,274 
2,523J27,905  , 
.  3,457^07,924 
4,138,377,672 
4,927,272,941 
4,182,509,6,27  " 
7,954,872,444 
4,692,511,963 
4,660,666,596  1 
5,075,334^514 
5,683,777,500  - 
6,400,564,000 
7,049,521,000  "  ' 


V 


T Appropriation 


959,000,0^0 
1,053,410,000\ 
1,191,000,000 
1','123,127,000 
1,339,050,900 
1,500,000,000 
1,597,500,000 
1\810,000,000 
1,719,500,000 
3,776,000,000 
2,050,000,000 
2,285,000;000  , 
2,735,000,000  j 
3,228,382,000 
3,265,593,000 
3,53^772,000 


Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10,  "The  Elementally  and  Secondary  Education  Actv" 
as  amended,  states:'  ■  , 

"In  recognition  of  the  specific  educational  needs  of  children  of 
low-Income  families  and  the  1mpacL-ihat  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educational 
agencies  to  support  adequate  educational  programsr  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  pplicy  of  the  United  States  to 


Yl  The  total  authorization  and  Appropriation  levels  are  reflected  in 
these  columns  <not  just  t'hose  for  Part  A).   Authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  Part  A  programs  are  shown  in  Table  1  of  the 
text j  and  funding  for  eaph  Part  B  program  1s  reported  1n  the 
subsequent  chapters  on  those  programs. 


tj  Commencing  1n,1976  the  program  1s  advance- funded  from  the  prior 
year's  appropriation  bill.   This  results  1h  a  doubling  up  of 
O         funding  1n  1975.  * 

^  '    r   ,  ■  io 


.4- 


provlde  financial  assistance       to  local  educational 
agencies  serving  areas  with  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-Income  families  to  expand  and  improve  their 
educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 

deprived  children."        «  •   

«  * 
Section  124,  whjch  states  the  requirements  of  local  district  programs, 
specifies  under  (a)  "Purpose  of  Program"  that  a  district  may  use 
Title  I  funds  only  for  programs  "designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs*  of  children  ..."  and  must  include  in  its  project  evalua- 
tion "objective  measurements  of  educational  achievement"  (subsection 
(g)).   Additional  emphasis  is  given  to  educational  goals  and  instruct 
tional  services  to  meet  those  goals  in  Section  124  (f,  2),  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  Title  I  funds  for  health,  social,  or  nutrition 
services  unless  the  district  has  requested  help  from  the  State  in 
locating  and  using  other  sources  of  funds  for  those  services  and  has 
been  unable  to  find  any.    Implementing  these  legislative,  provisions 
are  proposed  regulations  requiring'the  "establishment  of  educational 
objectives  and  "instructional  strategies"  (Section  116a. 105,  Federal 
Register,  Volume  45,  No.  114,  Oune  11,. 1980,  pp.  39712-3976477"^ 

Program  Operations;  v 

The  operations  of  Title  I  are  specified"  fairly  clearly  in  the  law  and 
are  described* below  in  terms  of  eight  major  activities:.  (1)  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  districts,  (2)  the  identification  of  eligible 
schools.  (3)  the  selection  of  eligible  students,  (4)  the  provision 
of  services  to  them  to  meet  their  needs,  ffr)  the  documentation  that 
Title  I  services,  do  not -replace  those  they  are  already  entitled  to 
(from  district,  State,  or -other  Federal  programs),  (6)  inclusion  of 
important  groups  such  as  parents  in  decision-making,  (7)  evaluation 
of  the  efforts,* .and  (8)  guidance  and  monitoring  on  all  these  areas 
from  the  State.   Each  of  these  eight  major  activities  1s  described 
briefly  below  in  terms  of  the  legislation.   The  outcomes  of  each  are 
described  In  the  major  section  "Program  Effectiveness  and.  Progress," 
which  follows  the  section,  "Program  Scope."  •  , 

1.   Funds  allocation  \ 


There  are  three  types  of  grants  to  districts:   Basic,  Concentration, 
and  Incentive.   As  might  be  expected  given  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram to  assist  local  agencies  with  concentrations  of  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  (see  above),  the  allocation  of  funds  for  Basic 
a    Grants  to  districts  Is  based  on  a  formula  which  Incorporates,  as 
one  of  Jts  elements,  counts  of  children  from  pc-or  families  living 
within  their 'boundaries.   The  other  element  Is  the  State's  Average 
per-pupil  expenditure  (or  80%  t>r  120%  dr  the  Nation's  average  per- 
pupil  expenditure  if  a  State's  average  falls  outside  this  range). 
Specifically,  a  district  Is  authorized  under  Section  111  of  Titje  I 
to*  receive  a  grant  equal  to: 

ERIC  -  /      11  .  .  , 
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40%     times     the  number  of  students  -   times   the  Stated  average 

aged  5-17  from  families  i    per-pupil  expend 1- 

\    *    in  poverty  living  Tn  ture  (Or-gQX  or 

l  the  district  plus  120%  of  the  Nation's 

thie  number  of  students  average  per-pupil 

•                      from  local  institutions  *           figure,  as  noted 

for  the  neglected,  or  *   above)(Section  111, 

delinquent,  or  in  a,  2A). 
.  foster  homes  (Section  111,  c) 

A  fatoily  is  defined  as  "in  poverty11  fur  the  purpose  of  the  above  ctfurits 
if  its  income  meets  either  of  two  conditions:     (1)  the  income  falls 
below  the  Census  Bureau's  criterion  for  poverty  measured  by  the  Orshansky 
tndex ^Section  111,'c,  2A)  or  (2)  the  income" exceeds  that  criterion  due 
to  the  receipt' of  AFOC  payments  (Section  111,  c,  2B).   3/  - 

It  is  clear  that  Census  data  are  crucial  to  the  workings  of  the  formula 
and  the  law  contains .several  provisions  to  overcome  problems  this  poses. 
For  .example,  in  cases  where  Census  data  describe  a  geographical  unit 
other.than  school  districts  (usually  counties),  the  grant  Is  computed 
by  the  Federal  agency  for  those  other  uni,ts,  and  the  State  is* 
.responsible  for  distributing  the  funds  to  districts  (often  called 'sub- 
county  allocations")/ (Section  111,  a,  2B).     Also,  since  Census  data 
are  col lected.so  'infrequently,  there  are  provisions  for  computing 
district  allocations  on  more  recent,  data  if  the  district's  population 
•has  changed  drastically  (Section  111, a,  30).   4/  %  ,  \ 

The  formula  and  provisions  for  collecting  the  various  possible  data 
are  used  to. detemyi/ie  the  size  of  grant  ^district  is  entitled  to 
receive;   When  appropriations  for'  the  TiJtle,  I  program  as  a  whole  t 
are  insufficient  to  make*all  the  grants  as  computed,  however,  the 
Part  B  programs  to  State  agencies  (for  migrant,  neglected/delinquent, 
and  handicapped  programs)  are  fully  funded^  certain  set-asides  are 
computed,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed  In  Part  A  Basic  Grants 
(in  proportion  to  each  district's  entitlement).   Seiit^on  193(a) 
provides*  however,  that  no  district  shall  receive,  'due  to  this  • 
Vatable  reduction,"  a  grant  which  1§  less  than  85%  of  the  one  it 
received  the  previous  year.  , 


3/  Section  111,  c,  IB  provides,  however,  that  grfcnjs  for  FY  79 
*  could  count  only  2/3  of  those  ch11dr8m*whose  families  met  this 
,  Second  condition,,  making  the  formula  foi;  grants  that  year  the 
same  as  before  jthe  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 

4/  An# additional  fund  1 ngxcompl 1 cat  Ion  requires  that  1/2  the  funds 
In  excess  of  the  natlooa]  FY  79  appropriation 'be  distributed 
to  States  and  districts  on  the  basis  ot  the  number  of 
children  In  families  below  50%  of  the  national  median  Income 
for-a- family  of  four  (according  to  the  1975  Survey  of  Income 
^and  Education).   The  remaining  half  of  the  excess  over  the 
*        FY  1979  leveMs  distributed  according  to  the  formula 
©         described  above. 
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'.'    .  «       *       .       *  «  . 

Section  ,117"  provides  -for  a  second  type  of  funding  for  districts  under 
JJtle  -I,  th'e  Concentration  Grant.  .  The  purpose,  of  such'  a  gr.ant  is 
•Mto  provide  more-  effective  programs  of  Instruction,  especially  in, 
the  basic  skills  of  reading; "writing,  and  mathematics,  to  meet  the 
,  t     special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children"  in  . 
districts  whose  counties  have  especially  higflfconcentrations  of 
children  from  families  i n poverty  {Sect iqn'H$7,  a").    To  qualify, 
.  a  district's  countysmust  have  5,000'or  more  students  counted  for 
*  the  purpose  of  "determining  t|je  size-  of  Its  Basic  Grant  (Seetion 
'.   Ul„  c)  pr;  have  20%  or.  more  of  its  students  be  tKose  so  counted,  ♦ 
The  .size  of  a  district's  or  county's  Concentration  Grant  i?*the"-same 
y   ,  proportion  of  the  .national*  total  appropriated  for  Concentration  Grants 
.  that  year  as,  th^e  area's  Basic  Grant  is. to  .the  national.' total  of  Basic 
Grants..  The  Concentration  Grant  is  viewed -as  a  supplement  to  the 
Basic  Grant,  to  be  used  a s#' described  in  the  district's  proj-ect  applica-  , 
tion  approved  (by  the  State.'  '   •'  '    *  *  ' 

,   A  third  type  of  grant  to  districts  is  the  Incentive  Grantyauthori zed 
,  in  Section  116  of.  Title  I.   A  district's  eKgibiJ.ity  for  an  Incentive  ' 
Grapt  depends  on  whether  its  State  has  a  compensatory  education.  .    '  " 
,  pTrogram  which  (1)  serves  only  educationally  deprived -chftdren) 
(2)  has.  performance  objectives  related  to  educational  achievWrft 
and  Evaluates  projects  acccordtng  to  th,em,  (3)  provides  supplementary 
'  servicers  to  meet  special"  educational  needs  of  participants,  (4)  keeps 
and  makes  available  necessary  records*  (5)  is  closely  monitored,  and 
(6)  distributes  &  least  50"%\of  Its  funds  within  a  district  to 
^      schools  serving  higfr  concentrations  of  students  from  poor  families 
T     ."(Section  116,  a,  2).  * 

*    A  State  receives  funds  under  Section  116  eayal  to  50%  of  the  total  * 

funding  of  i£s- ownl State  compensatory  educa"ti6n  program.   A  district's 
/  .  Incentive  GrantMs  than  th'e  same  proportion^  its  State  total  as  its 

'  '  Part  A  Basic"  Grant  \s  of  trfe  State's  total  Basic  Grants.   When  .  t* 
there  are , fewer  funds  appropriated  at  the  national  level  than  necessary 
to  make -all  the  Incentive  .Grants,  eaph  district's  entitlement  is 
ratably  reduced  (Section  116, 'd).  , There  is,  however ,/an  additional 
provision  that  If  a  State's  funding  of  its  own  compensatory  program 
increases  from  one  year  to  the  next,. the  sum  of  the  Incentive  Grants 
received  by  itsfdistric£S  will  'not  decrease  (Sectjon'116,  c,  3). 

•  ■ 

To  summarize,  a  district's  Basic  Title  I  grant^and  Tts  Concentration 
Grant  if  that  subprogram  has  been  funded  that  year)  Is  based  on  its 
.  numbers  of  students  from  families  In  poverty  and-  the  per-pupil  expendi- 
-  \  tures  for  its  State.   The  law  also  contains  several  provisions  for 
updating  the  counts  or  adjusting  for  drajstlc  shafts, In  population. 

J}  •  '* 

*  2.   Identification  of  eligible  schools  - 

'*    Once  a  district  receives  its  Title  I  allocation 'it  must  rank  Its  schools 
based  on  the  estimated  concentration  of  children,  aged  5  to  17,  from 
'  poverty  families  1n  each  school's,  attendance  area.   In  making  ttils 

determlriatlo'n,  a  dlstrlct^can  us,e  any  or  all  of  a  pumber  of* measures 
>  (Census  counts,  AFD?,  free* lunch,  housing- health,  etc.)  If  approved 
CDYrjy  the  State.  «  • " 


■        '  * 

There  are  algo  several  ways  to. dd  these/rankings.   Orte  can  simply  , 
Order  the  schools,  or  use  variations:  '  the  25  percent  rule  (meaning 
that  any  school  with<25%  or  more  of  its  stadehts  from  poverty  back- 
grounds can  be  designated  a  Title  I  school  as  long  as  certain  funding 
constraints  are  met,  Section  122,  a;  1);  serve  previously  eligible 
attendance  areas  (Section  122,  c);  use  eligibility  by  actualenrollment 
(Section^K2,  b),  and  serve  lower  ranked  schools  having  a  greater  in- 
cidence of* educational  deprivation  (Section  122,  a,  2A)*.  ^ 

«  - 

An  assessment  must  be  made  of  the  special  edypatlonal  needs  of  children 
residing  in  the  attendance  areas  of  these  eligible  schools  (called  a 
needs  assessment)  to  (1)  identify  fcjje  educationally  deprived  children, 
(2)  identify*  the  general  instructional  area  for  the  program  to  focus 
on,  and  (3)  diagnose  the*specific  needs  of  children  (Section  124,  b). 

K 

3.  -Selection  of  students  to'participate  . 

.*  ■ 
Once  the  eligible  attendance  areas  and  general  instructional  areas  of 
emphasis  have  been  identified,  the  district  must  select  students  to 
participate  who  show  the  greatest  riteed  for  those  services  {Section 
123,  a),   tn  general  this  means  serving  the  neediest  students,  but 
theVe  are  also  provisions  for,  continuation  of  services  to  educationally 
deprived  children  no  longer  in  graatest  need  (Section  123,  b),  continue 
ation  of  services  to  educationally  deprived  children  transferred  to  in- 
eligible areas  in  the  same  school  year  (Section  123,,  c);  skipping 
children  in  greatest  need  who  are  receiving  services  of  the  same,  nature 
and  sgope  from- non-Federal  sources, j(Secti on  123,  d),  and  serving  all 
students  {in,  s  £choofwide  project)  if  the  scho'61  has  75%  or\more  of  its 
students -from  faigfees  In  poverty  and  contributes- funds  from  its  own 
sources  to  the jMgwB  compensatory  program  (Section  133). 

4.  Trovlslon  of  -services .to  meet  special  educational  needs  - 
■  •        of  participating  students  » 

As  noted  above,  Title  I  services"  are  mostly  instructional  in  nature. 
Health,  social,  or  nutritional  services  can  be  provided  If  the  district 
this  requested  State  help  in  finding  other  ways  to  support* them  (but  has 
been  unable  to  locate  such  other  sources  of  fundjng)  (Section  124,  f,  2) 
The  services  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  to  show  promise  of  remediating 
student  n\eds  ~(Section  124,  d),  be  coordinated  with  Services  from  other 
sources' (sfecil on  124,  f),  show  consideration  for  sustaining  student 
gains  (Section  124,. k),  and  whenever  possible,  be. guided  by  a  plan 
.developed  for  each  student  (Section  129).   Services  must  b^^available 
to-stifdents  in  public  and  non-public  schools  of  tha  attendance  areas 
identified  as  eligible  (Section  130)'. 
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5*  Documentation  by  the  district  that  Title  Tservices  do 
npt  replace  those  to  which  students  are  already  entitled 

The  presence  of  Title  I  funds,  in  a  dtstrict  should  not  diminish  the 
services  available  to  students" from  other  sources  of  funds.  Specifi- 
cally, the  amount  of  resources  devoted  per-pupil  to  education  in  the 
local  agency  must  Squal  or  exceed  those  expended  the  year  before 
(maintenance  of  effort  (Section  126,  a)).    If  for  some  unforeseen 
reason,  this  cannot  be  the  case,  the  district  can  get  a  waiver  from 
the  requirement,  but  only  for  one  year.    Furthermore,  Title  I  funds 
can  be  used  only  for  services  which  exceed  the  average  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  a  district  (excess  costs  (Section  126,  b))*  Similarly, 
services  supported  by  State,  and  local  funds  in  Title  I  schools  cannot 
differ  from  the  amount  supported  on  the  average  in  non.-Title  I  schpols 
by  more  than  5*  (comparability  of  services  {Section  126,  e)).  For 
jndiVidual  students,  the'  Title  I  services  must  be  extra  to  those  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources  (supplement  -  not  -  supplant  (Section 
126,  c)).  *  In  som£  special  instances,  costs  and  services  for  State 
and  local  compensatory  programs—or  programs  being  phased  in  to  re- 
structure education  in  a  district  to  meet  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  students~-may  be  excluded  from  the,  various  computations 
■    (Sections  126,  d  and  131)).  Sites  offering  school-wide  projects 
need  notr  comply  with  all*the  fiscal  requirements  as  long  as  certain 
other  condifeiqrfS  are  met  {Section  133). 

6.  Inclusion  of  important  groups  in  decision-making 

The  Title  I  law  specifies  requirements  for  local  and  State  activities 
*  as  /ioted  above  but  also  requires  that  teachers  and  school  boards  be 
included  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of.the  effort  (Section  124,  i). 
Similarly,  parents  of  participating  children  must  be  informed  of  the 
program's  goals  and  their  children's  progress  as  well  as  make  recommenda- 
tions and  assist  in  helping  their  children  (Section  124,  j).   Parent  In- 
volvement is  required  in  a  formal' sense,  also,  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils.   Each  district,  as  well  as  each 
school  having  one  or  more  FTE  Title  I  staff  and  more  than  forty  Title  I 
S  participant,  is  required  to  have  such  a  Council  with  a  majority  of  the  « 
elected  members  being  parents  of  Title  I  participants  ($ection  125). 

7.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 

*  ;  

Districts  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  in  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  participating  students  according  to  a 
schedule  published  by  the  Department  Milch  ensures  that  each  y.ear  the 
State's  evaluation  report  is  representative  of  efforts  in  the  State 
(Sections  124,*  g  and  183,  b).   These  required  evaluations  must  include 
"objective  measures  of  educational  achievement"  (Section  124,  g,  2), 
be  structured  according  to  one  of  three  evaluation  models  or  an  approved 
alternative  (Section  183,  d  and  45  CFft^Sectiqns  116a. 170  -  116a. 177),  * 
and  include  a  measure  of  sustained  achievement  over  longer  than  twelv,e 
months  (Section  124, <g,  2). 
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8.   AdmlnlVtratfon  of^itle  I  by  State  agencies 

•Several  requirements  on  'local  districts  in  the.ir  design  and  conduct 
of  Title  I  are  described  above.   The  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
districts  do  comply  with  the  law  and  regulations  falls  on  State  educa- 
tional, agencies.   Specifically,  the  law  provides  for  State  approval  of 
district  appl icationsj  rule-making,  technical  assistance,  monitoring 
withholding  of  funds^  program  audits,  and  audit  resolutions*  (Sections 
164-170  of  Title  I)'..  To  perform  these  duties,  a  State  is  authorized, 
by  Section  194  to  use  up  to  1.5%  of  the  total  grants  received  by 
districts  aria  agencies  in  the  State-far  $225,000,  whichever  is  more). 

"  «  j   /  -«  *  *  "  . 

fhe  remainder  of.  this  Chapter  describes  the  "Program  scope"  and 
■"Program  Effectiveness, and  Progress."    In  the  former  are  brief 
descriptions  of  overa-U  funding  and  program  participation  estimates. 
The  latter  of  the  two' sections  summarizes  available  information  on 
the  characteristics,  of  districts,  schools,  and  students  participating 
as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  nature  arid  effects  of  that  participation. 
»  ■  •  . 

Program  Scope:       .  *  :  . 

*    *      *  *        "  * 

Title  I  funds  represent  about  3%  of  the  total  national  expenditure 
-for  public  elemental  and-S£CORdary  education.    Table  1  depicts  the 
funding  of  Part  A,- Regular  gnants  to  local  districts,  over  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1970r1979.    Shown  there  .are  the  authorized  level, 
the  actual  appropriations,  andA<those  appropriations  adjusted  for 
inflation  with  1970  as  the  base^e^r*.    The  increase-  in  authorization 
during  that  period  Ws  96%;  appropriations  increased  90%;  "constant 
dollar"  appropriations  increased  5.2%.  ^ 

•  -fable  1.    ANNUAL*  FUNDS  FOR  ESEA  TITLE'  I,  PART  A  REGULAR  GRANTS 

(millions  of  dollars) 

Authorized'     :  Actual  "Adjusted" 

.Year '        »     '  -level  Appropriations  Appropriations 

1970  "  '/V^18  '  -1,183,         ,      *  T.183 

1971  3,335  MM  1,236 

1972  *       '  •  3,997  1  ,365  1  ,253 

1973  '4,750  '  1  ,483  1,308 

1974  3,993       ^  1,396  1,131 

1975  '     "     6,106     -    .  1,539  1,122 

1976  ■  '  *  /4/151  1,568  1,068 
T977       ;      -     .4,085  1,653  ■     .  1,063 

1978  :  4,293"        *  1,851  1,116 

1979  '  4,736         "  2,-258  1  ,244 


-  r 
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"  Funding  for  the  two  other,  types  of  Part  A/SQnts^Concentratton 
,  Grants  andjncentive  Grants,  has  been  smaller  of  course:   Table  2 
shows*  those  figures  '  * 


± 


Table  2.    FUNDS  FOR  PART  A,  SPECIAL  GRANTS 
.  (millions  of  dollars) 

Budget "Year  Concentration  Grants  Incentive  Grants 

197$  (FY  80)  ■  1501  "  .  00  '  ' 

1980  {FY  81)       '  150  00 

yl981  (FY  82)  „  150  17 


Currently  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  outlying 
territories  {e.g.,  American. Samoa,  Guam,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Northern  Marianas) 
and  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  receive  Title  I  funds.   About  87X 

*  -*  o/  all* school  districts  recelveoSTitle  I  funds  for  the  1979  fiscal 

year  (NCES,  1979),  and  about  half  (7,000)  receive  Concentration. 
Grants,  80X  of  whom  are.ln  urban  areas. 

Jhe  size  of  Title  I  grants  varies  considerably.   Host  (62X)  are 
between  $10,000  and  $100,000,  but  25X  of  them  are  $100,000  or  rjore 
^accounting  for  84X  of  the  funds).     Nearly  5  million  sttdents  or 
about  10X  of  the  elementary,  aifd  secondary  students  in  public  schools 
are  provided  services  with  Title"  I  funds;  nearly  200,000  student*, 
or  about  5X  of  the  enrollment  in  non-public  schools,  were  served  by 

Title  I  during  Fiscal, Year  1978  (State  performance  reports.  FY  1978). 

*  »  -       -    *  »  f, 

program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

In  the  re-authorization  of  Title  I  1n  1977-78,  members  of  Congress 
Inquired  about  many  aspects  of  t,he  program,  Including  the  effectiveness 
of  the  funds  allocation,  school  selection,  and  student  selection  pro- 

*  cedures  for  targeting  services  to  educationally  needy  students  1n     - , 
impoverished  neighborhoods,  the  degree  to  which  those  services  supple- 
ment other, educational  activities  of  the  participating  students,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  services  1n  improving  student  performance  1]n  the 
basic  skills,  the  extent  of  parent  involvement,  and  the  ways  in  which 
State  personnel  ^minister  the  program.   This  section  1s, organized  to 
discuss  avail ableVdata  on  each  of  the  eight  aspects  of  Title  I  described 
under  "Program  0per>jjons"  )bove«funds  allocation,  school  selection, 
student  selection,  prov4s1on  of  services,  documentation  that  they  do 

not  replace  those  normally  provided  by  local"  and  State  funds,  evalua- 
tion^ project  effectiveness,  incorporation  of  parents  and  others  1n 
decision-making,  and  State  administration.   As  a  ninth  and  major  topic, 
Ahe  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  in.  improving  student  performance  - 
in  the  basic, skills  is  discussed. 
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1,   The  result  of  tfte^f ormul a  1n*allocating  funds  to 
school  districts  T  ■ 

As  noted  above,  the  purpose  of  Title  I  1s  to  provide  funds  for  extra 
services  to  educationally  disadvantaged  students  1n  districts  In 
areas  of  high  poverty.   The  formula  uses  estimates  i>f  .the  amount 
of  poverty  In  the  area  (counts  of  children  from  poor  famUles)  and* 
average  educational  expenditures  to  determine  the  size  of  district 
grants.   One  rough  way  to  assess  the  adequacy' of  the  formula  for 
allocating  funds  to  districts  1n%poor  areas  Is  to  note  the  corre-  . 
spondence  between  the  numbers  of  children  counted  asj)e1ng  from 
Impoverished  backgrounds  and  the  amount  of  funds  received.  Table  3 
below  shows  this 'correspondence. 

Table  3.    PROPORTIONS  OF  LOW  INCOME  STUDENTS  AND  TITLE  I 
FUNDS  IN  DISTRICTS  IN  FpUR  U.S.  REGIONS 


* 

%  of  the  Nation's 
formula  eligible  > 
children  ('70  Census) 

%  of  the  Nation' s- 
Title  I  funds 

 iLLUl  _ 

Northeast 

18,8  ! 

4 

22.9        t  \ 

NorthcentraV 

21.0 

11.1  '. 

< 

South' 

J  45.5 

39.9  '. 

West  w 

!         14.7  *     .  ! 

14.9  ! 

This  allocation  pattern,  especially  as  illustrated  by  comparing  the  South 
with  the  Northeast,  results  from  differential  cost  factors.   Host  North- 
eastern States  receive  over  $200.00  (in  FY  77)  for  each  formula-eligible 
child  as  a  result  of  high  State* per-puptl-expenditures  in  these  States. 
In  contrast,  over  one  half  of  tbe  States  in  the  South  received  the  mini- 
mum sum  of  5163.00  (80%  of  the  national  average)  per  formula-eligible  child 
as  a  result  of  their  lower  funding  ki  education. 

One  explanation  for  the  cost  disparity  between  the  southern  and  north- 
eastern regions  stems,  from  the  higher  educational  expenditures  found 
1n  urban  and  suburban  areas  in  northeastern  States.   Table  4  Illustrates 
these  differences. . 


Table  4.    REGIONAL  ALLOCATION  PER  FORMULA- ELIGIBLE 
CHILD  BY  URBAN ICITY 


• 

« 

Northeast 

North  Central 

South 

West 

%  Total 
Allocation 

%  Total 
Formula- 
Eligible 
Children 

'Central  Ctty  .  $237. 76 

$207.99 

$173.91 

$196.78 

■   38.8  ' 

36.2 

« 

Suburban  .     .  $233.67 

,  $208.29  • 

..$172  .Ol' 

$198.30 

27.9 

27.2 

Nonmetro  ..J220.56 

$195.96  . 

$165. 55! 

ST91.62 

33.8 

36.6 
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As  shown  by  these  two  tables,  the  correspondence  between  numbers  *of 
students  front  poor  backgrounds  and  receipt  of  funds  Is  high*   NIE  found, 
specifically,  that:    (1)  as  the  nurriber'of  forraula-el Iglble  children  In  a 
county  Irycreases,  the  average  Title  I  allocation  to  the  county  rises 
consistently,  and  (2)  district  allocations  reveal  patterns  similar  to 
those  observed  at  th^  county  level  (1977). 

2.   The  result  of  district  practices  In  selecting  eligible  schools 

-  <» 

Two  recent  surveys  have  found  that  districts  h'aye  Title  I  programs  in 
90-95%  of  their  eligible  schools  (NIE,  1976;  Wang,  et  al^  1978),   Of  just 
over  62,500  public  schools  having  any  of  grades  1-6T7TT976-77,  about  68X 
received  Title  I  funds  (27%  only  Title  I  plus  41%  Title  I  and.some 
other  compensatory  program  funds),  14%  received  only  other  compensatory 
furtds,  18%  received  none  (Hoepfner,  et  aK,  1977) •   A  survey  of  213 
Title  I  districts  In  1975-77  found  tTiat  snost  often  (In  73?  of  thet 
districts)  they  used  data  on  the  nuniber  of  children  receiving  free  or 
reduced- price  lunches  for  each  of  their  schools  to  rank  them  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  Title  I  eligibility.   Second  In  frequency  (In 
57%  of  the  districts)  was  the  use  of  AFDC  counts;  third  was  census 
data  on  family  Income  (42%  of  the  districts)  (Heroenway,  et  aK,  1978) • 
These  practices  result  In  Title  I  programs  being  offeredniore  often 
In, schools  vlth  larger  proportions  of  their  students  from  families 
In' poverty,  as  shown  below  In  figure  1. 
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figure  1.   Elementary  Schools  with  Differing  Proportions 
B    of  Students  from  Poverty  Backgrounds  \ 
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It  1s  clear  from  Figure  1  that  as  the  proportion  of  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  iffcreases  in  a  school,  so  too  does  the  likelihood 
t  that  Jt" will  be  a  Ti\le  I  school. 

As  noted  above  in  the  "Program  Operations"  section,  it  is  possible  for 
(  'schools  to  be  declared  MTitle  I  eligible*!  if  they  have^  large  proportions 

of  educationally  deprived  children  {but  not  necessarily  high  enough 
$    proportions. of  pconomically  disadvantaged,  ones *to  rank  well  in  the 
district's  ordering  of  schools  according  to  the  poverty  of  their  attend- 
ance areas).   To  examine  the  impact  of  this  alternative,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  correspondence  between  economic  and  educatanal 
deprivation  of  attendance  areas.   Figure  2  belop  shows  the  nufnbers  of 
schools  with  different  proportions  of  educationally  deprived  students 
offering  Title  I  programs. 
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Figure  2.   ETenentary  Schools  with  Differing  Proportions 
of  Educationally  Deprived  Students  . 
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One  sees  a  pattern  similar  to  that  in  Figure  1-.   As  a. matter  of  fact, 
the  correlation  between  the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  in  ,3  school  and  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  ones 
is  .67.   The  correlation  between  those  two  ntnnbers  for  schools  within 
the  same  district  is  .91  (Breglio,  et  jiK,  1978).   Almost  all  schools 
W%Thavihg  greater  than  half  of  their  .students  from  poor  homes  and 
greater  than  half  performing  considerably  below  grade  lfevel  offer  . 
Title  I  programs  (97%  offer  Title  I  or  some  other  compensatory 
program).   The  3%  of  these  schools  which  do  not  have  a  compensatory  , 
-  program  (Title  I  or  something  else)  are  .most"~6Tten  in  urban  settings. 

*  * 

3.   Student  selection  for  services  *  * 

Title  I  services  are  supposed  to  "meet,  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  depri vetf~children"  attending  school  in  the  eligible  * 
attendance  areas.   The  proposed  regulations  state  that  a  district 
must  use  "specified  criteria  and—to  the  extent  possible— objective 
data  to  select  ...  those  educationally  deprived  children  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need  of  assistance  ..."  (Federal  Register,  Volume' 45, 
Ho.  114,  June  11,  1980,  pa^ge  39751,  Section  116a. 103). 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  how- adequately  the  local  procedures 
achieve  the  intent  of  the  regulations  due  to  differing  definitions 
.  of  educational  deprivation,  greatest  need,  etc.   Early  analyses  of 
the  targeting  of  services  on  needy  students  in  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study  found  that  75%  of  the  schools  in  that  study  (which  were  a 
*rejiresentative  sample  of  the  Nation's  schools  serving  grades  1-6) 
hadVore  than  half  of  their  Title  I  students  falling  at  or  below  the 
35th\percentile  on  the  nationally  standardized  reading  test  used  in 
the  itudy  (Kenoyer  and  Cooper,  1980).    (The  35th  percentile  and  below 
is  the  level  of  performance  af  which  most  teachers  judge  students  /o 
need  compensatory  services.) 

* 

Another  way  to  assesv-tne  adequacy  of  procedures  is 'to  assess  the 
degree  to  which,  for  each  school,  the  low-achievers  tend  to  be  in 
Tltle'I,  and  the  higher  achievers  not  (and  vice  versa).    This  is 
quantified  by  a  correlation  between  student  achievement  ranks  on 
standardized  tests  in  reading  and  whether  or  not  each  is  in  Title  I. 
These  correlations  are  almost  all  positive  1n  reading,  but  not  strongly 
so.   The  average  correlation  acro'ss  school s  was  .37  in  reading  and  .24 
1n  math  (Kenoyer  and  Cooper,  1980). 

It  1s  also  possible  to  depict  student  participation  1n  Title  I   '  *  t 
separately  for  each  quartlle  of  the  achievement  distribution.   The  \ 
figures  for  grades  1-6  according  to  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  are. 
shown  In  Table  5  below  (Breglio,  et  al..,*  1978). 
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Table  5.    ACHIEVEMENT  STATUS  ANDJ>ARTICIPATION  IN  COMPENSATORY 

EDUCATION,  GRADES  1-6  , 
(Numbers  1n  thousands) 


Achievement  Status 

Bottom  Quartile 
2nd 

3rd        "  ' 
Top  " 


Compensatory 
Education  Participants  ^ 

1      "    %  Other*. 
Title  I  Corn  p.  Ed, 

51   3D  ii 


Students  Not  In 
Compensatory  Education 


1,579  (32) 

910  (19) 

368  (  7) 

89  (  2) 


718 
543 
411 
301 


IE) 

(11) 
<  8) 


In  Comp. 
Ed.  School 

2, no  (42) 

2,809  '(58) 

3,600  .  (70) 

3,772  (75) 


In  School  •  , 
W/out  Comp.  Ed. 


560 
605 
762 
869 


.(11) 
(12) 
(15) 
(17) 


It  is  important  in  reading  Table  5  to  note  that  the  percentage  figures  add  to  100* 
by  row  (except  for  rounding  errors):    that  is,  for  example,  32%  of  the  Nation's 
students  in  the  bottom  quartile  are' in  Title  I,  14%  of  the  students  in  that  quartile 
receive  services  only  from  other  compensatory  programs;  42%  are  1n  schools  with 
compensatory  programs  but  receive  no  services  5/   11%  are  in  schools  which  have  no 
compensatry.  programs.    Difficulties  in  targeting  services  on  the  neediest  is  evident 
in  this  table  in  that  about  457,000  or  16%.  of  the  students  in  Title  I  tested  1n  the 
upper  half  of  the  distribution  (left  column,  3rd  and  4th  rows).    Possible  explana- 
tions are  problems  with  tests,  teacher  or, parent  preference  for  certain  students  to 
be  in  Title  I,  etc.  • 

Other  aspects  involved  1n  "targeting"  involve  the  numbers  of  students  with 
different  characteristics  being  served  by  the  program  (as  #  consequence, 
presumably,  of  the  selection  procetores  emphasizing  educational  need).  An 
amendment  introduced  by  Representative^SimQn  of  Illinois  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1980  requests  Information  as  available  on  the  effects  of 
Federal  education  programs^  on  students  of.different  race,  sex„  and 
language  groupings.   Data  on  the  sex,  age,  and  language  groupings  of  < 
participants  in  this  program  In  Fiscal  Year  1977  are,  shown  on  Table  6. 

«> 


£/t)f  interest,  especially  in  this  row,  is  the  42*  figure  showing  that 
many  students  scoring  poorly  on  a  standardized  test, do  not  receive 
services  eveh  though  their  schools  have  such  programs.    Other  evidence 
suggests  that  this  is  partly  due  to  poor  selection  procedures  .and 
partly  due  to. unmet  need—funding  too  low  to  serve  all  needy  students. 


Table  6.  (CHARACTERISTICS  OF  >TTtE  I  PARTICIPANTS 
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(In  thousands,  grades  1-6  only) 
V  • 


Race  ( 


White,  not  Hispanic 
Black,  not  Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other  *•* 


Language 


Englisb/spoken  at  home 
Spanish  spoken  at  home 
Other  language  spoken  at  home 


5-6  years 
7 

'  8 
'9 

10  ' 
11 

12- 


Sex 


Female 
Hale 


\ 


Number 

1,762 
740 
328 
58 


2,470 
'  353 
113 


354 
506 
519 
503 
510 
'418 
■  128 


1V094 
1,412 


(SJ 
(61) 

(  2) 


(84) 
(12) 
(  4) 


(12) 
(17) 
08} 
(17) 
.07) 
04) 
(  4) 


(44) 
(56) 


4.   Services. to  Title  1  students  • 

After  major  district-wide  areas  of  need  are"  identified  through  the  annual 
needs  assessment  and  students  are  selected  to  participate  in  Title  I, 
services  are  provided  to  them,  preferably  according  to  a  specific  plan  con- 
structed for  each  studeht-fritle  I,'  Section  129).   There  are  several  ways 
to  describe  the  provision  of  Title  I  services;  this  subsection  addresses 
(a)  "per-pupil  expenditures,  (b)  types  of  services  provided,  and/(c)  measures 
of  the  intensity  of  the  services  in  reading  and  mathetoatfcs. 

(a)   per-pupil  expenditures 

Although  estimates  of  per-pupil  expenditures  are  dffficult 
from  districts  and  to  Interpret- (due  to  different  accounting  metl 
it  1s  possible  to  obtain  rough  indicators  of  Title  I  efforts  byythis  method. 
A  survey  1n  100  Title  I  districts  estimated  the  T*tle  I  per-pup/1  expendi- 
tures to  be  $347  in  1975-76  (NIE,  1976) »   An  est 1matexforth>-fol lowing 
year  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  was  $415,  comparelTfo  $371  per-pupil 
'"om  special  district  or  State  compensatory  education  programs  (Hemenway, 
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(b)  types  of  services  a  '  4 

v  NIE  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  Titl§  I  funds  spent  for 
instructional  services  in  1975-76  was  75%;  a  somewhat  comparable 
estimate  fdr  the  following  year  Is  81%  (Hemenway,  et  air,  1978).  • 
As  displayed  in  Table  7,  data  from  the  Financial  an?  Performance  * 
Reports  from  all  State?,  Fiscal  Year  1978, ^show  numbers  of  students 
receiving  different  services  as  shown  in  Table  7. 


Table       STUDENTS  Af<D  SERVICES  IN  TITLE  I 
*  '  FISCAL  YEAR- 1978 

(from  State  Financial  <and .Performance  Reports) 
(in  000)*  * 


jfervice  Area 

Reading/ language  arts 
Mathematics 

Other  instructional  TJ 
Attendance,  social  work,  guidance 
Health,  nutrition 
Transportation  *  ' 

Other,  non-instructional   8/  • 

.    r  - 


i 

.  Percent  6/ 

4,018 

(82%) ' 

1,666 

(34%)  * 

539 

(11%) 

886 

(20%) 

783 

• (16*) 

162 

(  3%) 

764 

(16%) 

As  >s  evident  somewhat  by  Table  7,  reading  and  language  arts  Instruction 
.is  the  area  Of  activity  most  frequently  supported  in  district  Title  I 
projects  (95%  of  £he  districts).    Much  less  ofterJyof  coupfie,  1s  support 
found  for  Title  I  non-instructional  services.  They  are*tfffered  1n  approxi- 
mately 25%  of  the  districts,  most  often  in  southern  States  with  low  per- 


pupil  expenditure^  in  education. 


Within  a  district,  non-instructional  services  tend  to  be  focused  on 
students  with  greater  needs,  /or  Example,  in  1976-7,  in  both  the 
psychological  and  the  (hea1th  service  areas,  students  receiving  non- 
instructional  services: 

—  were  more  likely^ to  be  poo£  than  non-poor;  and 

—  were  more  likely  to  be  low  achievers  than  high  achievers. 


6/  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100%  because  some  students  received  more 
than  or^  type  of  serv<ce.'  * 

TJ  Includes  English  as  a  second  language,  vocational,  special  activities. 

'ERiCi/  Includes  libraries,  resource  centers.     .    q  . 


(c)   the  nature  and  Intensity  of  reading  and  math  services  | 

It  was  noted  above  that 'it  is  hard  to  analyzecosts  or  services 
in  education  using  per-pupil  expenditures.    In  two  national  studies 
of  Title  I,  an  analysis  method  has  been  used  which  involves  estimating 
the  amount  and  type  of  educational  resources  (teacher's  training  and 
lime  of  instruction,  tyjpe  of  materials,  etc.)  to  which  students  are 
exposedf  Then  the  method  applies  to  each  resource  an  estimate  of  its 
average  (or  "standard,")* cost.   Hence,  for  each  Title  }  student  or 
group  of  students,  one  can  record  the  "inputs,   or  resources  used, 
multiply  each  by  its  estimated  standard  Cost,  and  sum  across  resources. 
This  yields  an  estimate  of  per-pupil  costs  attributable  to  the  particular 
educational  activity  rather  than  to  local  salary  and  expense  schedules. 
Comparisons  across  sites  and  various,  analytical  ef^s  (relating  costs  t 
to  degrees  of  effectiveness  for  example)  thereby  become  more  meaningful. 
(See  especially  Haggart,  1978,  for  more  discussion  of  this  technique.) 

It  is  possible,  through  this  method,  to  note  the  costs, of  programs 
received  by  Title  I  students  in  contrast  to  those  received  by  their 
peers  (Table  8).    Shown  there  are  .estimates  of  standard  costs*based  on 
the  resources  involved;  specifically,  for  a  Title  I /non-compensatory  ■ 
contrasWffh  both  reading  and  math  services,  and  within  each,  the 
portion  attributable  to  teaching  personnel,  support  (clerical  aides  , 
and  other  auxiliary  personnel),  and  equi pmenT*and  materials. 


Table  8. 


ESTIMATED  STANDARD  COSTS  OF  SERVICES  TO  TITLE  I  READING 
OR  JJATH  STuDENTS^ANDTTO  THeiR-NON^COKPENSATOR^PEERS- 


•In  reading 
To  Title  1     To  Non-compan- 
Students      satory  Students 

J. 

• 

To  Title  1 
Students 

•  • 

In  math 

To  Non-iompen- 
satory  Students 

/ 

(n  *  9,785>) 

(  n  *  3b,78l) 

(n  »  5,29tf) 

(n=4U03$) 

» Teaching  personnel 

.  336  ' 

219 

193 

Inst,  support 

17 

3 

15 

•  2 

Equipment/ 

materials  ^ 

-  * 

59 

34 

31 

_20 

412 

256 

239 

,    146  ,/ 

(from  Haggart,  et^K 

,  1978). 

> 

* 

 r— ^\ 

9 
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Of  interest  in  Table  8  is  the  clear  difference' between  amounts  and  types 
of  resources  comprising  reading  and  math  programs  for  Title  I  and  non- 
compensatory students.   For^  reading,  the  Title  I  students  are  offered  • 
services  more  than  1  1/2  times  (161%)  as  great  as  those  offered  to 
their  non-compensatory  peers;  similarly,  for  math  the  THle  1  program 
is  164%  that  of  the  regular  one.   This  varies  somewhat  across  grades, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3,  but  is  clearly  an  Impressive  difference  (the 
dtfference  of  Title  I  supplement  being  highlighted  below  as  the  hashed 
portion  on  top  of  the  regular  program).  . 
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42?.- 
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Figure  3.  Estimates  of  Services  to  Title  I  Students  in-Reading 
and  Hath,  (Jrades.1-6* 
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ToYepeat  some  of  the  6bs£rvatiorfs  noted  above,  and  1n  a'n  attempt  to 
describe  what  accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  differences  in  costs  % 
between  services'  received  toy  TTfle  l^nd  non-compensatory  students,  m 
it  should  bj  notetf  that:  *  ,  '  /  w 

-  especially  1rr  grades  3-6  Title  1  students  receive  more  t 
hours  of  services  in  reading  than  their  non-cdmpensatory 
peers,  -*  , 

-  through  all  grades  1-6  they  receive  more' math, 

'     -  those  services  are  more  often  in  smaller  groups,  and/or 

-  those  services  are  more  often  offered  by  a  special  teacher. 
■      ■  *  ?■ 

These  figures  about,  specific  measures  of  services  in  reading  and  math 
are  taken  from  a  study  in  public  schools.  There  is  little  comparable 
information  to  describe  services  to  noh-put?lic  students.  In  a  sample 
of  214  Title  I  districts  in  1977-78,  98  or  46%  were  providing  services 
to  nonpublic  students^  most  of  those  services  (in  89  of  the  98)  were 
provided  in  the  non-public  school  itself;  and  m«t  of  them  (in  92  of 
the  sites)  offered  the  services  during  normal  school  hours  (Hemenway, 
etal.^  1978).     (        •  * 

Documentation  that  Title  1  services  do  not  rejflace  those 
to  which  students  are  already  entitled  w 
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Title  I  has  four  requirements  to.  enSure  that  Tltlfe  I  students  get 

"their  fair  share"  of  services  from  their  districts:    (/)  maintenance  of 
*     effort  (Jocal  and  Stafe  funding* in  a  district  cannot  decrease  from  one 
year  to  the  next);  (2)  excess  costs  (Title  I  funds  can  be  used  only  for 
costs  of  Title  I  projects  which  exceed  the  district's  per- pupil  expendi- 
ture); (3)  comparability  of  services  (district  and  State-funded  services 
*.   m  Title  I  schools  must  be  comparable  to  those  in  a  district's  non-T1tle  I 
schools);  and-  (4)  Title  I  funds  must  supplement,  not  s.upplant,  other,  funds 
for  services  to  Title  I  students. 

The  measures  required  for  the  demonstration  of  comparability  (per-pupil  ' 
»    -expenditures* and  student/te/cher  ratios)  have  been  criticized  at  times 
*      by  persons  testifying  bewe  Congress,  so  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  authorize  (1n  Section  102  of.  Public  Law  95-561)  a  "study  1n  which 
a  limited  number  of  districts  formula'te  and  use  alternative  measures. 
Approximately  forty  districts' have  received, waivers  to  use  their 
•   alternative  measures  to  demonstrate  comparability  of  services  between 
•  T-Jt-le  I  and  non-T1tie  1  schools  during  the  1980-&1  schoolyear. 

Section  417(a)  of  the  General  Edition, Provision  Act  (as  amended  by 
Section  1246  of  .the  Education  Amendments;  of  197j})  requires  that  . 
'    special •attent1on*be  given  1  rt  this  report  to  the, maintenance  of  effort 
requirement.   As 'noted  earlier,  this  requirement  1s  Intended  to  Insure 
that  an  S$A  or  LEA  does  not  lower  Its  level  of  expenditures  1n  a 
C flscaj  year  (or  years)  so  that  Federal  funds  constitute  a  greater 
-  \  proportion  of  their  total  expenditures.   This  determination  is  made 
r  by  comparing  expenditures  on  an  aggregate-or  per  pupil  basis  ,for  the 
two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  yearjn  which  funds  are  sought.  (It 
*■  a  an  SEA  or  LEA  fails  to  maintain  Its  level  of  effort,  1t  risks  losing 
:RIC1ts  mie  1  fund*'.       allowance- 1s  made  for  exceptional  circumstances 
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which  lead  to  a  detfUne  1n  the  financial  resources  of  an  SEA  or  LEA, 
but  waivers  are  granted  for  one  year  only,  and  agencies  receiving 
waivers  may  not  take  that  year  Into  account  when  computing  the  flriSl 
effort  1n  subsequent -years). 

There  are  threVmatn  sources  of  Information  on  maintenace  of  effort: 
waiver  applications,  audit  reports,  and  an  ongoing  study*.  The  most 
recent  Information  from  these  sources  Indicates  that  from  October  1, 
1978  to  September  30,  1979,  four  waiver  requests  were  received  and 
three  were  granted.   The  reason  for  granting  these*  three  waivers  was 
that  the  school  districts  presented  special  levy  propositions  to  the 
voters  which  wore  defeated  twice  within  a  12-month  period.    In  the 
single  district  where  the  request  was  denied,  the  district  elected  * 
to  maintain  a  large  cash  reserve  in  anticipation  of  future  levy 
failures  ar#  therefore  had  sufficient 'resources  to  meet  malntenanc 
of  efffcrt  requirement.   There  were  no  HEW  Audit  Agency  reports  with  a  • 
finding  that  local  district  failed  to  maintain  effort. 

The  small  study  currently  underway  has  involved  visits  to  ten  States 
which  account,  however,  for  96  local"  districts  out  of  compliance  with 
.the  malntenance-of-effort  requirement.   Typically  these  districts  are 
poor,  spend  littfe  1n  education,  have*  a  large  proportion  of  minority 
students,  and  are  "Federally  reliant."  Many,  also,  are  small.  Some 
of  the  observations  noted  in  these  sites  are  that  "more  expenditures 
are  not  the  same  as  "effort"  (an  alternative  might  be,  for  example, 
expenditures  divided  by  tax  base),  the  grounds  for*wa1vers» are  too 
few,  and  the  procedures  to  obtain  a  waiver  are  too  lengthy.  The 
study  will  also  Involve  discussion  of  possible  solutions  to  these, 
prpbltfns  1nr  its  report  due  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  1980. 

6.  'inclusion  of  important  parties  1r/dec1sttSn-mak1ng  about 
Title  I 7  „ 

-*  — r  - 

As  noted  above',,  the  law  requires  that  teafchers  1n  Title  I  schools, 
school  boards,  and  parents  be  Involved  1ri  the  planning  and  Evaluation 
of  local  Title  I  projects  (Section  124  (h)  anch(j)).  -The  extent  of 
such  Involvement  1s  difficult  to  assess /because. "planning"  can  mean 
many  different  types  of  activities,  and/"1nvol vement-*  1s  also,  subject 
to  many  interpretations.  I 

*  *  *  1  i 

When  asked  about  planning  activities  1rt  conjunction  with  the  NIE  Study 
in  1976-77,  84%  of  the  Title  I  districts  described  a^process  beginning 
around  April  (on  the  average)  of^fhe  preceding  year  and  mentioned  the 
Importance"  of  the  meetings.   The  topic  most  often  covered  at  such 
meetings  was  needs  assessment;  least  6fteiTwas  training.  Participants 
at  such  meetings  are  shown  1n  Table  9f        *  ' 


Table  9.     PEOPLE  ATTEND IMG  TITLE  I  DISTRICT  PLANNING  MEETINGS 

Attended  Planning  Meeting  %  of  Title  I  Distr/cts 

*                           f  • 

Compensatory  education  teachers  .  76 

Other  compensatory  education  staff  ,  68,/* 

Non-compensatory  teachers  *  62 

Principals/Assistant,  principals-  94 

District  staff     ^  '         81  / 

Parents  *  74 

(from  NIE;/19?8t  page  116). 


r 


A  second  aspect  of  the  involvement  of  these  persons  in  Title  I  is 
keeping  them  informed.  Districts  have  a  variety  of  ways  to  accomplish 
this,  and  their  relative  effectiveness  is  difficult  to  assess..  A  survey 
of  administrators  in  213  districts  in  1976-77  found  districts  using  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  combinations. of  eight  major  information  dissemination 
strategies  as  shown  below  in  Table  10. 


/fable  10.    FREQUENCIES  OF  DISTRICT  TITLE  I  COMMUNICATION  PROCEDURES 

Question:   During  this  school  year  how  many  times  did 
your  district  use  the  following  procedures  to  keep  such 
persons  informed  about  the  district  Title,  I  programs? 

Average 


5       District-wide  meetihgs  of  all  concerned  persons  2.5 

Meetings  of  principals  of  Title  I  schools'      -  3.8 

Meetings  of  teachers  of  Title  I- schools  .         •  4.0 

Meetings  of  District  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council  3.9 
Meetings  of  School  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Councils  >  3.8 
Presentations  of  Title  I  information  to  the  Board 

•  of  Education  2.3 
Presentations  in  district  publications  not  specifically 

-  devoted,  to  Title  I  '  2.4  ; 

'    .Stories  in  local  news  media  .  3.0 
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Parent  Involvement  1ft  various  aspects  1s  also  formal ized '1n  the  Title  I 
law  by  a  requirement *for  Councils.   A-studv  of  the  Involvement  of  parents 
1n'  Councils  according  to  four  Federal  education  programs  1s  currently 
underway,  but  some  rough , descriptive  data  are  available  from  the  FY  78 
State  evaluation  reports  showing  about  181,000  parents  serving  on  school 
or  district  courfci  1  s\   ActWitles  of  such  groups  or  district  training 
for  them  are^howri  in  Table  11. 


'Table  11.    PARENT  ADVISORY 'COUNCIL  PLANNING  ACT?V1TIES 
*  '    AND  TRAINING  ' 

Type  of  involvement  1n  planning  the  district's 
Title  I  -program:  f 


Percent  of 
Districts 


r  . 

,  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  *  78 

Briefings' by  Title  I- staff  68 
;P7\C  meetings  with  Title  I  staff  to  plan 

feheVrograrrf  47 

.Hailed  information  on  plans  34 

•    PAC  not"  involved  in  planning  the  program  4 

No  district  Tltfe  I  PAC   *  •               -  1 

Training  topics  provided  .to "the  PAC  by  the  district: 

Needs  assessment,  progiam  planning,  evaluation  86 
How  Title  I.works  at  national,  State  and  local  levels  82 

Budget  preparation  „                     «  53 

•How  to  get  people  to  work  together              "  40 

Parliamentary  procedures  26 

No  training  provided   o                     .  8 

No '.district  Title- 1  PAC                        *  1 


/ 


(froVHinckley  (ed.H  "1979,  page  247). 

In  a  survey  of  parents  of  15,000  public  school  students  1n  grades  1-6 
1n  1977,  Title  I  parents  were  asked  1f  they  weri  aware  of  a  special 
parent  group  associated 'with  Title  I,  and  20*  said  they  knew  of  such 
a  group.    They  werfe  also  asked  1f  they  had  voted  1n  an  election  for  tne 
Council  members  or  if  they  had  h'eard  about  such  an  election;  82*  had  not. 


% 
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7.   Local  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Title  \  services 


There  has  always  been  a  requirement  1n  Title  I  that  localjjistrlcts 
must  evaluate  their  projects  in  order  to  do  better  planning,  to  keep 
parents  and  others  informed  of  student  progress,  and  to  report  to 
their  State  agencies.   States  use  the  information  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  are  responsible  for  compiling  some  data  from  the  locals  for  re- 
porting to  the  Federal  agency* 

In  1974 ^Congress  added  a  section  to  Title  I  requiring  that  at  least 
a  core  of  the  data  collected  and  reported  at  the  various  levels  to 
uniform  across  the  Nation.   To  do  this,  the  Department  was  required  to  * 
(1)  develop  ana  require  the  use  of  evaluation  and  reporting  models  and 
(2J  provide  technical  asssistance  in  that  use  and  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  Title  I  evaluation  by  States  and  districts.  After  five  years  6f 
development  work  and  consultation  with  States  and  locals,  the  Department 
did  publish  regulations  reguiring  uniform  colleclion  and  reporting  of 
information  about  Title  I  (1)  student  participation,  (2)  parent 
activities,  (3)  staffing  and  training,  (4)  summer* projects,  and 
(5)  .student  improvement  in  the  basic  skills. 

Some  districts  and  Sfates  began  the  proposed  procedures  before  the 
issuance  of  final  regulations,  and  as  possible,  data  from  such  sites 
were  included  in  the  report  to  Congress  due  in  February  of  1980. 
Regulations  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October  12,  1979, 
incorporating  the  evaluation  and  reporting  requirements. mandated  by  the 
1974Lamen^ment  as  well  as  the  new  evaluation  scheduling  provision  added 
to  TTtJei  by  the  Education  Amendment^  of  1978.   This  latter  provision! 
allows  local  agencies  to  perform  the  required  evaluation  activities 
at  leaSt  pnce  in  three  years  according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
their  States  and  approved  by  the  Federal  agency.    (This  latjter  approval 
is  to  ensure  that  data  reported  to  the  Department  each  year  are  repre- 
sentative of  each  S'tate  as  stated  in  Section  183,  b*)   About  half  the 
States  have  .pursued  such  a  sampling  approach,  allowtng  their  districts 
to  do  the  required  Evaluations  less  often  than  annually.   The^others  still 
require  an  annual  evaluation 
*      *  *  t  * 

The  system  of -ten  regional  Technical  AssisJanc^Centers  1s  crucial  for 
helping  States  and  locals  conduct  their  evaluations.   The  results  of  a  ( 
1978-79  survey  of  districts  about  the  technical  assistance  from  the 
Centers  also  offers  a  glimpse  of  evaluation  practices  in  Title  I  districts. 
At  that  time,  62%  of  the  Title  I  districts  said  they  would  need  hety"  from 
the  Center^  when  regulations  made  use  of  one  of  the  three  evaluation  models 
mandatory. *  (As  noted  above-  their  use  was  made  mandatory  in  the  fall  of 
1979.)  1 

■s  k 

State  and  district  choke  of  evaluation  mo3eT-to  use  voluntarily  was  as 
follows: 

■     .'•        '  .31  '  ■ 
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.  i  .    *    .  #  Districts  "      X  of  Title  I  districts 

\  A  "  Norm-referenced  7,430     m  -  54 

B.  Comparison  group  235  2* 

C.  --^pedal  regression    1  2M  .  ,    '  2 

D.  Another  approach  to  be  *  I 

approved  aS^ln 

"alternative*  *  857  *  *         *  6 

(from  Goor,  197£).    Evidence  gathered  informally  since  this  survey  suggests 
however,  that  far  fewer  will  use  an  alternative  model  (none  has, been  pro- 
posed for  approval). 

^^flfiqn  asked  about  topics  about  which  they  would  like  assistance,  the 
districts  answered  as  shown  1n  Table  12,    This  tabulation  shows  the  five 
evaluation  areas  of  greatest  Importance  1n  districts  to.be  the  use  of 
data  for  program  Improvement,  th?  role  -of  parent  councils  1n  evaluation, 
*  preparation  of  reports,  selection, of  measures,  and  use  of  the  Federal 
reporting  metric  (Normal  Curve  Equivalents—  NCE's),  rOther  topics  were 
mentioned  by  fewer  than  25%  of  ihe  districts,  f         *  * 


Table  12.    TOPICS  IMPORTANT  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  TITLE  I 

EVALUATION  -      4  v  J 


Topic  f  Title  I  districts'  (%) 

■ 

Evaluation  for  contirtuljp  program  Improvement 
Role  t)f  Parent  Advfstfry  Councils  1n  evaluation 

Preparation  of  evaluation  reportSvJ' 

*  f 

Select  1orf*of  evaluative  measures  other  than 
•tests-' 

*  * 

Implementation  of  normal -curve- 
equivalent  {NCE)"scores 


I 

Uniform  evaluation  practices. and, reporting  were  required  under  regulations 
for  the  first  time  for  schoolye^r  1979-80.   The  first  State  reports  comprised 
of  data  from  these  practices  1n  local  districts  will  be  due  to  the  Department 
later  than  February  1,  1981,  In  time  for  a  1982  report  to  Congress. 

W£    >•     .  33'  . 


•4,703  . 

(34) 

4,538 

(33> 

3,953 

.       (29)  K 

3,892 

(28) 

.  3,718 

.  (27) 
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8.   State  Administrative  Activities  In  Title  I 

As  described  above,  State  agencies  are  responsible  for  approving  LEA 
.applications,  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  LEAs,  and  monitoring 
local  programs.  .  (The  LEAs  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  designing' 
Implementing,  and  evaluating  their  programs.)  Each  LEA  provides  toMts 
SEA,  In  the  three  year  application  for  a  Title  I" grant,  'information 
describing  Its  plans  to  comply  with  ESEA  Title  I  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  progrant  criteria.   Similarly,  States  are  required  to  submit  a 
/Monitoring  and  Enforcement  Plan"  describing  activities  to  Insure  that 
such  compliance  qpcurs. 

*  An  HIE  study  of  State  administration  found  that  States  varied  wlde.ly 
In  how  they .administered  Title  I  (1977).   For  example, .some  States  had 
no  general  information. mailings  to  Title  I  districts,  while  others 
reported  as  many  as  30,  the^iumber  of  conferences  held  to  provide 
assistance  ranged  f rom  0  to  500;  and  the  number  of  .Individual  visits 
to  Tltle^I  districts  ranged  from  0  to  over  1,000.    The  enormous 
diversity  was  attributed  to  two-factors:    (1)  a  lack  of  clarity  1n 
the  Federal  legal  framework  about  precisely  what  States  are  supposed 
to  do,  with  many  States  confused -about  "fcbe1r  exact  responsibilities 

..  and*  authorities  1n  the  areas  of  rulemaking,  disseminating  Information,  , 
providing  technical  assistance,  and  monitoring  and~?»jforcing  compliance, 
and  (2)  substantial  variations  among  States  1n  the  number  of  staff  they 
have  available  to  administer  the  program  and  in  the  size -of  the  workload. 

The  HIE  stiidy  noted  the  friftortance  of  State  staffing,  finding  that  those 
States  Identified  as  having  administrations  of  poor  quality,  had  lower 
staffing  levels  than  would  be  expected *g1 yen  the  size  of  their  set-as1des, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  was  urban,  the  number  of  Title  I 

•districts,  and  their  organizational  characteristics.   A  study  of  selected 
cases  shoffeff  that;    (1)  the  greater  the  efforts  a  State  made  to  clarify ,v 
record,  and  disseminate  reg(ilations,»the  less  likely  itsjilstricts  were 
to  experience  compliance  problems,  and  (2)  tWWegree  of  p^tsonal  Inter-. 

--action  and  amount  of  time  spent  between  State  Title  I  officials  and  local 
pTStrict  personnel  appeared  to  be  strongly  related  to  the  general  quality 
of  local  district  administration.  , 

Given  these  findings,  the  1978  Amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
.  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  we're  written  by  tfce  Congress  to  provide 
greater  clarity  1n  the  law,  and  the  set-aside  for  State  administration  was 
increased.  A  study  1s  underway  currently  to  describe  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  State  practices  and  '-to  Identify  particularly  effective  State 
iocuments,  checklists,  etc. 


procedures,  docume 
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9,   The  effects  of  Title  I  participation  on  student  performance 
-in  the  basic  skilfs  [ 

The  preceding  part*  of  this  section  on  "Program  Progress  and  Effectiveness" 
* ^have  described  the  process  of  providing  services  funded  by  Title  I  to 
meet  students'  special  educational  needs.    Emphasized  throughout  have  . 
been  indicators\£fxJJ*e  degree  to  which  actual  pracMces  meet  the  intent 
of  the  law  in  terms  o{  the  students  being  serv&d,  the  nature  of  the 
services,  the  persons  involved  in  assessing  ttje^ppropriateness  of  the 
services,  etc.*  ]J?e  effects  of  various  legislative  and  regulatory  pro- 
•   visions  on  how  local  administrators  conduct  TitTe  I  projects  are 

important,  but,  of  more  obvious  importance  to  members  of  Congress,  program 
administrators,  educators,  and  parents  nationwide  is  the  ultimate  question* 
of  whether  or  not  all  this  effort  nelps  the  studeilts. 

Evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  comes  from  two 
sources,    general  descriptive  reports  from  States  based  on  local  evalua- 
tion data  and  focused  Federal^  studies  of  specific  effectiveness  Issues. 

Host  recent  amogfi  the  studies  have  been  the.  Compensatory  Reading  Study, 
based  op^data  collected  during  the  1972-73  school  year  in  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  schools  (Trismen,  et  al_. ,  1975)  and  the 
1976-77  Study  of  Instructional  Dimensions  in  sites  selected  to 
illustrate  a  variety  of  instructional  approaches  (NIE,  1977).  Both 
concluded  that  Title  I  services  are  leading  to  student  improvement  (in 
reading,  and  math)  which,  although  modest  on  the  average,  provides 
evidence  of  the  promise  of  compensatory  education. 

The  former  also  documented  an  improvement  in  Title' I  students'  attitudes 
ajftut  themselves  as  readers  and  identified  five  compensatory  projects 
as  unusually  effective  based  on  both  the  reading  improvement  of  their 
students  during  the  school  year  and  the  independent  judgment  of  trained 
observers.    The  study  isolated  factors  about  these#five  projects  which 
differentiated  them  from  other  less  successful  ones: 

—/All  had  defined  reading  as  an  important  instructional 
i^jgoal,  had  assigned  it  priority  among  the  school's 
activities,  ^nd  had  manifested  this  commitment  by 
expending  more  time  on  reading  or  on  having  a  better      .  * 
quality  of  reading  resources.' 

—  In  all  five  there* was  a  key  person  who  provided 
guidance  apd  directum  1n  reading. 

—  There  was  careful  aWention  to  basic  skills  (including 
reading).  va 


There  was' evidence  of  interchange  of  ideas  anjong 
staff  members. 


-  The  average  cost  of  the  five  unusually  successful  projects 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  of  all  the  other 
O  project s. 
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The  NIE  study  was  designed  to  focus  on  dftferent  Instructional  • 
strategies  rather  than  evaluate  Title  I.    Specific  contrasts 
1nvest'1g$ted  were  "pull-out.11  versus  "mainstream*.  Instruction  and 
different  combinations  xtf  content' and -intensity  of  Instruction.  < 
As  might  be  expected,  students  of  different  ages  fared  better 
under  different  Instructional  set-tips  in  alff^cent  subject  areas. 
Specifically,  first-graders  made  their  greatest  gains  when  they 
received  instruction  In  their*  regular  classN*pmsj  third-graders 
made  their  greatest  gains  In  mathematics  when  they  were  in. pull-out 
settings  separate  from  their  regular  classrooms.    (However,  third  - 
graders*  gains  In  reading  were  the  same  for  pull-out  and  regular 
classroom  programs.)   Students  In  individualized  instructional 
programs  made  achievejnent  gains  but  these  gains  were  no  higher 
than  students  in  less  individualized  classrooms. 

Data  from  th'e  first  year  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  have  also 
shown  gains  for  Title  I  students  in  a  nationally  representative  sample 
r  of  250  schools  in  reading  1n  grades  1-3.    Student  Improvement  in  mathe- 
matics Is  documented  in  grades  1-6.    Investigations  do  not  yield  evidence 
of  strong  relationships,  however,  between  the  size. of  the^lmprovement  and 
other  factors  such  as  amount  or  type  of  Title  I  services  (Wang,  1980). 

Both  the  NIE  and  Compensatory  Reading  studies  focus  on  studeot  improvement 
over  the  course  of  a  schoolyear,  but  it  is  also  important  to  Investigate 
the  growth  over  longer  periods  of  time.    Later  reports  .from  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study  will  discuss  growth  over  a  three-year  period  for  students 
receiving  different  types  and  numbers  of  years  of  Title  I  services  as  wel'l 
as  the  pattern  of  student  performance  after  Title  I  services  end-  for  them. 

One  area  of  debate  in  Title  I  has  always  been  student  performance  changes 
over  the  summer.   One  study  suggested  that  Title  I  students  who  did  not 

,    attend  summer  school  in  selected  sites  showed* considerable  losses 

(Pelavln  and  David,  1977).    Kore  recent  and  better  data  have  shown,  how- 
ever*, that  on  the  average  losses  tend  not  to  occur  oyer  the  summer  for 
compensatory  students  (Hoepfner,  1978^  Hammond  and  frechtling,  1979i 
Hemenway  and^Ozenne,  1977,  the  thlVd  study  was  focused  on  ESAA  students). 
Additional  evidence  from  one  study  (Hoepfner,  1979)  shows  that  all 
students  tend  to  grow  somewhat  over  the  summer  months  In- their  reading 
tfSH'lls  but  that  this  growth  Is  much  less  than  that  which  takes  place 
^^mu^lng  the  regular  school  yeaf*.    However,  low  achieving  students  tend  to 

r  f  grow  at  a  slower  rate  over  the  summer  months  than  do  regular  achieving 

J    students  and,  as  a  consequence,  lathe  fall,  the  two  groups  tend  to  be 
somewhat  further  apart  than  they  were  In  the  spring.    Low  achieving 
students  who  receive  summer  school  Instruction  In  reading  appear  not  to 
catch  up  wUh  their  more  advantaged  peers  (Hoepfner,  1979).   More  Informa- 
tion on  the  natdre  and  effects  of  summer  school  will  be  coming  from  the 

,<>Systa1n1ng  Effects ^Study.  , 

• 

Local  and  State  evaluation  requirements  were  discussed  above  along  with 
the  goal  of  Congress  and  the  Department  that  'data  from  them  be  used  to 
provide  periodic  global  descriptions  of  the" programs  impacts  on  student 
performance  In  the  basic  skills.    It  was  also  noted  that  the  first  State 
report's  incorporating  uniform  data  will  be  due  In  1981  and  will  describe 
Fiscal  Year  1980  (schoolyear. 1979-80)  Title  I  projects. 


Nevertheless,  a  report  was  due  to  Congress  using  such  data  In  February, 
1980,  so  information  from  reports  frofl  States  who  had  voluntarily  used 
the  new  procedures  was  used.-  In  those  reports,  achievement  data  in 
reading  from  23  States  (data  on  aboutll4%  of  the  Title  I  reading  students) 
show  a  pattern  of  student  improvement .over  a  school  year  or  calendar  year 
exceeding  that  expected  in  the  absence  of  Title  I  services.    The  Title  I 
students1  growth  may  exce«d  that  expected  of  them  without  the  program  by 
as  much  as  1/3-1/2.   A  similar  pattern  emerges  from  the  data  on  Title  I 
students  in  mathematics  (123%  of  them).  -  Of  course,  interpretations  of 
the  data  is  done  cautiously  due  to  (1)  the  necessary  use  of  data  from 
different  yeans  and  sources  to  construct  the  Title  I/jion-Title  I  compari- 
sons, (2)  the  State  repo'rts  having  been  first  attempts  foi*  some  to  try 
new  methods,  and  (3)  the  sample  having  been  incomplete.    However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  a  consistent  picture  emerges  from  a  variety  of 
sources  that  Title  I  services  can  leaci  to  improvements  in  student 
performance  not  expected  in  the  absence  of  such  services.) 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

There  are  six  studies,;underway  to  describe  the  operations  and  effects 
of  Title  I.    They  are:      +  c 

.    1.    Sustaining  Effects  Study  -  Documentation  of  the  characteristics  4 
of  schools  and  students  in  the  program,  the  services  received  over  a 
3-year  period,  and  the  effects  of  services.   An  interim  report  will  be 
available  by  the  end  of  1980  presenting  highlights  of  the  findings  in 
all  areas  except  3-yeai*  student  growth.    The  final  report  will,  be 
available  in  early  1982.  t  { 

2*    Comparability  Study  -  Mandated  by  Section  102  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978,  the  study  will  document  resource  allocation  changes; 
burden,  and  feasibility  estimates  associated  with  alternative  measures 
o?  comparability  being  tried  in  36  drstricts.      %  + 

3.  De^ription  of  State  Management  Practices  -  Documentation  of 
State  responces  to  changes  in  Title  I  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978,  and  identification  of  especial Ty  effective  practices. 

^  4.    Description  of  District  Practices  Since  1978  -  Documentation 
of  district  implementation  of  Title  I,  especially  in  areas  changed 
in  1978  and  in  services  to  non-publid  students  and  secondary  students. 

%* 

5.    Study  of  Maintenance  of  Effort  ~  Analysis  of  problems  and 
solutions  with  maintenance-of-efforti?provisions,  being  done  by  the 
Educational  Policy  Center  at  Rand.  ; 


6,  Study  of  Parent  Involvement  -'Documentation  of  activities  wit 
parents  as  supported  by  four  Federal'*  education  programs;  ESEA  Title 
Title  VII,  Folloy  Through,  and  ESAA.« 

There  are  two  studies  planned  for  Title  I  to  provide  additional  informa 
tion  for  the  1983  re-authorization:^ 

1.    Study  of  Operations  and  Funding  AUernatl  ves  -   Use  of  existing 
data  to  examine  the  effects  of  proposals  for  changing  Title  I  as  they  are 
debated  during  reauthorization. 


9C 
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2.   Examination  of  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  -  Analysis  of 
cur reo t  and  alternative  requiremefits.  I 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:        '  rsV 
—   "  ^ 

Breglio,  V.  J.,  Hinckley,  R.  H.,  Beal,  R.  L. ,  Student's  Economic  and 
Educational  Status  and  Selection  for  Compensatory  Education,  Report 
No.  2  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
1978.  ' 


■   *  ) 

>ral  Register,  Volume  45,  Ho.  114,, Section  116a, .June  11,  198(7, 
pp.  39/12-39764.  * 


Federal  Register,  Volume 


Goor,  Jeanette,  ESEA  Title  I  Evaluation;   School  District  Heeds  for 
Technical  Assistance,  1979,  Fast  Response  Survey  System  Retort  No..  8, 
National  Center  for  Education^  Statistics,  1980. 

Haggart,  Sue,  The  Resour^  Aj>^p5ch  to" the  Analysis  6f  Educational 

luation  in 
1978. 


iggart,  Sue,  The  Resour^  Ao^flach  to  the  Analysis  6f  E( 

Project  Cost   llu    I  In  i   eB    nl  II  M  tpl  I  i  iln 

Education,  Government  Printmg  Office  017-080*01914-1, 


Hattfart,  Sue,  Klibanoff,  L.  S. ,  Sumner,  G.  C,  and  Williams,  R.  S. , 
Resource  Analysis  of  Compensatory  Education,  Report  No.  6  of  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1978. 

Hammond,  P.  and  Erechtling,  J.    Twelve,  Hi ne  and  Three  Month  Achievement 
Gains  of  Low-  and  Average-Achieving  Elementary  School  Students.  A 
paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational 
Association,  San  Frapcrsco,  California,  1979. 

Hemenway,  J.,  and  Ozenne,  D. ,  An  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  Summer 
School  Attendance  on  ESAA  Evaluation  Parti ci pat iolu  System 
Deyelopment  corporation,  Santa,  Monica,  California,  1977. 

Jlemenway,  J.  A.,  Wang,  M.  M. ,*Kenoyer,  C.  E.,  Hoepfner,  R.,  Bear,  H.  B., 
and  Smith,  G.,  The  Measures  afld  Variables  in  the  Sustaining  Effects 
Study,  Report  Ho.  9  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  1978.  s 

Hinckley,  R.  H.,  ed.,  Student  Home  Environments  Educational  Achievement 
and  Compensatory  Education,  Report  Ho.  4  of  tfre  Sustaining  Effects 
Study,  u.S.  Department  of  Education,  1979. 

iB  ^ ^  _  % 

Hoepfner,  R.,  Zagorski,  H. ,  and  Wellisch,  J.  B.,  The  Sample  for  the 
Sustaining  Effects  Study  and  Projects  of  Its  Characteristics  toThe 
National  Population,  Report  Ho.  2  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1977.. 

Hoepfner,  R* ,  A  Study  of  Achievement  Scores  Over  the  Summer  Mdnths, 
System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California,  1978. 

Hoepfner,  R.,  Summfer  School:    Is  There  an  Achievement  Drop  Over  the 
Smrmer  and  Does  Summer  SchooT~Ajlleviate  tt?  A  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,. 
San  Francisco,  California,  1979^ 
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Kenoyer,  C.  E.*  and  Cooper,  D.  H. ,  "Targeting  of  Compensatory  Education 
Services,"  in  Hoepfner,  R. ;  (ed.),  Supplemental  Reports,  Report  No.  13 
of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, JjJ$0. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  Evaluating  Compensatory  Education: 
An  Interim  Report  on  NIE  Compensatory  Education  Study,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and* Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  1976.^ 

National  Institute  of  Education r^dminist ration  of  Compensatory 
Education,  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C. ,  1977. 

National  Institute  of  Education,  The  Effects  of  Services  on  Student 
Development,  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C. ,  1977.    :  ] 

Pelavin,  S.,  and  David,  J.,  Evaluating  Long  Term  Achievement:  An  , 
Analysis  of  Longitudinal  Data  From  Compensatory  Education  Program, 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  Henlo  Park,  California,  1977. 

State  Title  I  Financial  and  Performance  Reports,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

Trismen,  Donald,  Waller,  M.  I.,  and , Wilder,  Gita,  Final  Report  on  the 
Study  of  Compensatory  Reading  Programs,  U.S.,  Department  of  Education, 


Wang,  M.,  The  Nature  and  Recipients  of  Compensatory  Education,  Report  No.  3 
of* the  Sustaining  Effects  Study,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1978. 

Wang,  M.  M. ,  Student  Educational  Development  During  the  School  Year  and 
the  Effects  of  Compensatory  Education,  Report  No.  10  from  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1980. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations: 

Contact;    Dr.  Bill  Lobosco 
(202)  245-2267  ' 


For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness: 

Contact;    Or.  Janice  Anderson 
-   (202)  245-8195 


ERJC 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EPOCATIQIUKOGRWS 


Program  Name: 

Title  I,  ESEA,  Migrant  Education  Program 
Legislation: 

Sections  141-143  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  ahd  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  PA,  95-561  • 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year; 

W 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975  1/ 

1976  ~ 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980  . 


Authorization: 
$  40,394,401 
41,692,425 
45,556,074 
51,014,319 
57,608,680 
64,822,926 
72,772,187 
78,331,437  - 
189,043,638 
130,909,832 
■  145,759,940 
173,548,829 
209,593,746 
~>  252,3 15,000 


Appropriation: 
t  9,737,847 
41,692,425 
45,556,074 
51,014,319 
51,608,680 
64,822,926 
72,772,187 
78,331,437 
189,043,638 
130,909,832 
145,759,940 
173,548,829 
209,593,746 
245,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ' 
i 

Title  I  of  P.L.  89-10,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  authorized  a  national  education  program  for  disadvantaged  children. 
In  November  1966,  Title  I  of  ESEA  was  amended  by  P.L.  89-750  to  Incorporate 
special  provisions  for  migrant  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 
The  new  program  provided  for  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs) 
or  combinations  of  SEAs  to  establish  or  Improve,  either  directly  or  through 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  migrant  children.   P.L.  89-750  also  provided 
that  grailt  monies  were  to  be  used,  f of  interstate  coordination  of  migrant 
education  programs  and  projects,  Including  the  transmittal  of  pertinent  Informa- 
tion from  children's  school  records.    Section  101  of  P.L.  93-380  (the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974)  further  amended  Title  I  to  Include  migrant  children  of 
migrant  fishermen.   The  EducaJ4tjn  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561)  reorganized 
the  Title  I  legislation;  currently  section   141-143  pertain  to  the  Migrant 
Education  Program.  * 


]/  Cotmtenclng  In  1976,  the  program  Is  advance  funded  from  the  prior  year 

appropriation.    This  resulted  In  a  doubling  up  of  funding  in  1975.  Funds 
O     are  shown  .In  year  appropriated. 
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In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  Education^ 
Amendments  of  1974,  Congress  emphasized  "that  local  educational .agencjes  * 
should  give  priority  attention  in  operating  Title  I  programs  to  the  basic 
cognitive  skills  in  reading  and  mathematics,  and  to  related  support  actiyltles 
to  eliminate  .physical,  emotional  or  social  problems  that  impede  the  ability 
to  acquire  such  skills,1'  2/    Final  regulations  (published  In. the  Federal 
Register  on  April  3,  19807  45  FR  22660)  for  the  Migrant  Education 

,  Program  emphasize  the  same  point  wjih  the  inclusion  of  the  following  criteria, 
for  the  approval  of  St^te  applications  (Section  116d,39(b)):   "Projects  to 
be^unded^hold  reasonable  promise  of  making 'substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  migratory  children 
to  be  served,  particularly  any  need  for  Improvement  in  the  basic  academic / 
\   subjects,"    In  addition,  Section  116d,59(a)  of  the  regulations  states: 
\  "An  SEA  or  an  operating  agency  may  provide  health,  nutritional,  social,  or 

\other  supporting  services  with  migrant  education  funds,  but  only  If  these 
Services  are  necessary  to  enable  eligible  migratory  children*  to  participate 
effectively  In  Instructional  services,"  ^ 

^A  list  of  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Migrant  Educatlo/i^ogram 
is  contained  In  Section  116d,51  of  the  final  regulations: 

*  r  * 

(1), Academic  Instruction;  (2)  Remedial  and  compensatory  Instruction; 
\3)  Bilingual  and  raruicultural  instruction;  (4)  Vocational  Instruc- 
tion and  career  education  services;  (SjTSpecial  Guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services;  (6)  Preschool  services;  (7)  Other  educational 
a  services  that  are  not  available  to  migratory  children  In  adequate 
quantity  or  quality;  and  (8)  The  acquisition  of  instructional 
materials— such  as  books  and  other  printed  or  audiovisual  materials-- 
and  equipment. 

An  implicit  goal  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  Is  to  serve  all 
eligible  migrant  students  In  order  that  they  may  benefit  from  "regular" 
and  supplementary  educational  and  supportive  services.    In  th^-case  of 
migrant  students,  Identification  and  recruitment  of  eligible  students, 
requires  special  efforts.   Migratory  workers  and  their  children  have  long 
betfn  Ignored  by  society.   Drawing  them  Into  the  school  system  thus  becomes 
a  speclaj  activity  in  itself, 

Proqram'Operations:    "  * 

The  Title  f  program  for  migrant  children  is  a  State-operated  program 
which  typically  Involves  financial  assistance, to  local  educational 


2/   See  pp,  20-21 ^t^Wouse  Report  No, -93-805,    Both  House  and  Senate 

discussions  (see  Senate  Report  No*  93-763,  pp*  30-31)  recognized  that 
such  an  assertion  was  not\lntended  t<J  preempt  the  prerogatives  of 
local  authorities  to  give  priority  to  other  areas  (e,g,,  teacher  %J 
training),  if  such  emphases  were  required  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  children; 
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agencies  as  subgrantees.   Administrative  responsibilities  are  shared  by 
Ijhe  U.S.  Department  of 'Education,  Sfctate  educational  agencies,  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  other  public  and  non-profit  private  organizations 
'  ,    whi^h  .operate  migrant  education  projects.   Funding  of  local  Title  I  migrant, 
education  pojects  is  administered  by  ED  through  State  educational  agencies. 

"The  formula  for  computing  the- maximum  graq£*a  State «iay  receive  is  based, on 

.^^the  number  of  full-time  (that  is,"  formerly  migratory  and  currently  migratory 
intrastate  students)  or  full-time  equivalent  (that  is,  currently  migratory 
[  interstate  students)  school-aged  (5-17  years)  migrant  children  residing  in 
the  State  over  a  12  mo/ith  period.  Beginning  in  FY  1975,  State  allocations 
have .been  tiffed  on  migrant  student  counts  contained  in  the  Migrant  Student 
.  "  Record  Transfer  System,  a  computers-system  housed  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
under  contract  to  the  State  education  agency. '  Charaes  made  in  the  Jaw  by 

■  the  Education  .Amendments  Qf  1978  (P.L.  95-561),  a*s%f1ected  in  finft 
regulations,  include:    (1)  providing  a  mechanism  for  adjusting  the  count 
of  eligible  migrant  childen  in  each  State  during  the  summer  month*  in  order 
to  reflect  the*  special  needs  of  migrant  children  for  summer  projects  and 
the  additional  costs  of  operating  these  projects  (Section  116d.20(b)i  and 

.(2)  authorizing  thejSecretary  .to  reserve  at  lea^t  $6*  million  (and  not -more 
than  5%  of  the  total  national  appropriation)  for  coordination  of  migrant  . 
education  activities  across  States  (Section  116d.24). 


The  SEA  is  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  State's  Title  I  migrant  educattwi.  program.   The  SEA  approves  or  * 
disapproves  project 'proposals,  and  is  responsible  for'  the  design  and 
preparation  of  State  evaluation  reports.    Annually,  each  SEA  also  submits  . 
a  comprehensive. plan  and  cost*  estimate  for  its  statewide  program  to  EO  for  „ 
approval.   Section  llj5d. 12(b)  of  the  final  regulations  requires  tfcat  this  t 
plan  contain  information  on,    the  strategy  for  identifying  and  recruiting 
all  eligible  migratory  children  in  the  State,  the  estimated  number  of  children 
in  the  State  and  the  number  of  these  children  to  be  served,  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children,  the  objectives  for  the  program  evaluation /how  the 
f   ..measurement  will  be  conducted,  and  how  the  results  will  be  reported;  the 
.  Jtypes  of  instructional  services  to  be  provided,  the  participation  of  parent 
advisory  councils  and  parental  involvement  strategies,  the  efforts  for  assuring 
interstate  and  Intrastate  coordination  (including  full, use  of  the  Migrant 
,\  Student  Record  Transfer  System),  the  State's  monitoring  and  enforcement  plan, 
the  use  of  Title  I  administrative  funds;  and  the  inservice  training  of  staff  , 
members  and  the^b^ining  of  parent  advisory  council  members.   Each  State, 
application  also  contains  an  appropriate  budget.   Section  1 16d. 14  of  the' 
, *  regulations  states  that  the  Secretary  approves  a  State  plan  for.migrant 
.    education  only  if  it  is  designed^to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
migrant  children  and  holds  reasonable  promise  of  making  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  those  needs.  '  , 

If  the  Stale's  application  is  approved-,  it  is  ^warded  a  grant,  entirely' 
separate  from  its  regular  Title  I  application,  to  finance  the  migrant  educa- 
tion program/   Two  orjrtore  SEAs  are  permitted  to  submit. an  application  for 
a  joint  program  or  project  to  be  administered  under  an  appropriate  Inter- 
agency agreement.  . 
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An  Important  ctxrponent  of  the  national  program  1s  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS)*   This  computerized  data  system     #  ^ 
^receives,  stores,  and  transmits  educational  and  health  Information  on  ^ 
children  participating  1n  Title  I  migrant  education  projects  in  each 
of  the  48  continental  States  and  Puerto  R1co*  ^Schools  are  responsible  for 
subletting,  to  the  local  terminal  operator,  health-related,  educational 
experience,  and  status  information  on  the  migrant  children  they  serve* 
j  .When  children  Jtvovfc  to  new  locations,  this  Information. can  then  be  retrieved 
by  their  new  Ua^h^rs  and  by  school  health  offlcals. 

In  meeting  the  need  for  continuity  .of  educational  serVkes,  State  Migrant* 
Education  Coordinators  and  ED, have  developed  a  Coordinated  Skills  Informa- 
tion System  (SI$)  consisting  of  reading  and  math  skills*   These  are  being  added  to  the 
MSRTS  files  so  that  as  students  move  from  one  school  to  another  their  records 
will  Indicate  which  reading  and  math  skills  they  have  mastered*    The  pflan  is  to 
help  teachers  design  an  appropriate  educational  program  for  each  chijd.  The 
HSRTS  has  also  been  usgd  to  meet  the  needs  of  secondary  school  migrant  sttfdents 
who  are  often  unable  to  graduate  from  high  school  becayse  their  mobility' 
prevents  them' from  meeting  minimum  attendance  requirements  necessary  to 
receive  high  school  course  credit*    The  Washington  State  Migrant  Education 
Program  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Migrant  Education  Program  developed 
&  program  known  as  the  Washington- Texas* Secondary  Credit  Exchange  Project, 
a  combination  of  night  school  and  coordination  with  the  student's  home-base 
,  schools  to  .insure  proper  crediting  of  course  work*   This  project  has  been 
approved  for  wide-scale  dissemination  by  ED* 

Program  Scope: 

The  Migrant  Educafion  -Program  1s  a  growing  program  within  Title  I* 
I&  seeks  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  a  target  population  *  . 

facing  problems  which  are  probably  morfi  severe  than  for  any  other  group* 
•  Hot  only  are  migrant  studente  typically  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  in* comparison  to  the  rest  of  American  society,  but,  1n  .  « 

addition,  active  migrant  students, by  definition  miss  the  'systematically 
sequence8-and  sustained  educational  programs  available  to  most  non-m1gt*&nt * 

children,  ' 

•  *  .  '  * 

The  following  list  Indicates  the  number  of. full-time  equivalent  •  % 
students  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  since  1973*   These  counts  serve  as  the  4 
basis  for  program  funding,  e*g*,  the  1978  FTE  figure  was  used  to  determine 
FY  1$80  funding*   One  full-time  equivalent  equals  365  days  of  enrollment  ^ 
on  the  MSRTS. 

Calender  Year        .  Full-time  Equivalent  Students  (ages  5-17) 

*  1973      -  212,473  .  "* 

1974  207,474  - 

1975  •  267,791 

1976  296,428  * 
1977,  323,504 
197,8  *  346,205 
1979  *  369,082 


erJc 
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A  count  of  the  actual  number  of  students  identified  as  eligible 
for  program  services  and  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  is  provided  below*  Increases 
in  the  number  qf  identified  nigrapt  children  (actual  counts  and  FTE  counts) 
represent  intensified  and  refined  identification  and  recruitment  efforts 
rather  tfpn  substantial  increases  in  migratory  labor.    It  is'expected  that 
the  total  number  of  identified  children  will  level  off  as .recruitment  efforts  * 
reach  completion.        >  ^  J 

*  A 

Calendar  Year  Number  of  Eligible  Students 

1976  '  458,241 

1977  .        '         "  467,796 

1978  ■  -    -  494,417 

1979  *  522,154 

• 

The  number  of  migrant  children  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  during  calendar 
year  1979  may  also  be  categorized  as  follows: 

K-12  91.6% 
Preschool  8.4% 


A  A     A  +J 

IUO.0% 

Interstate  Agricultural  /  *     -  36.99% 

Interstate  Agricultural  '  22.39% 

Formerly  Agricultural-  38. 54^ 

Interstate  Fishing  0J4% 

Intrastate  Fishing  0.50% 

Formerly  Fishing  1.24% 


.100.0% 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  children  of  migratory* 
fishers  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  since  1975  when  P.L  93-380  authorized  their 
eligibility  for  migrant  program  services.  . 


• 

Student  Enrollments 

1975 

1976 

1977  . 

1978 

1979 

Interstate  Fishers 

885* 

1,770  ■ 

2,159 

2,429 

3,102 

Intrastate  Fishers 

526 

1,219 

1,530 

1,950 

2,121 

Five-year  Fishers 

982 

2,522 

3,094 

4,378 

•5.811 

f 

Total 

2,393 

5,511 

6,783 

8,757 

11,034 

Information  from  the' Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  indicates 
that  in  calendar  year  1979,  522,154  students  (infants  through  21  years  of 
age)  in  16,000  schools  wer^  served  in  the  Migrant  Education  Program. 
,  Approximately  184,000  students  were  formerly  migratory.   A  total  of  3,000 
migrant 'education  projects  were  in  operation.     Forty-seven  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  initiated  State  migrant  education  programs  during  fiscal  year  1979. 
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There  were  no  programs* in  Hawaii,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  or  the 
territories*   The-  size  of  grants  to  S&fts  ranged  from  $63  million  for 
Texas,  $54  million  /or  California,  $17  million  for  FloridS,  and  $9  million 
for  Washington  to  $90,000  for  Alaska,  $37,000  for  South  Dakota,  and 
$2,300  for  the  District  of  Columbia* 

Preliminary  estimates,  derived  from  teacher  judgments,  of  the  race,'' 
ethnicity,  and  English  language  ability  of  school -aged  migrant  children 
(ages  5-17)  enrolled  on  the  Migrant  Student  Recprd  Transfer  System  in  1977 
are  as#fqllows.  These  estimates  are  based  on  a  94%  response  rate  for  a 
samp Ye *of  9,d48  migrant  students  ages  5-17. 


Race  or  Ethnicity 


American' Indian  or  Alaska  Native 
Asians  or  Pacific  Islander 
Black,  not  of  Hispanic  Origii 
Hispanic 


"Mexico  American 
Puerto  Ricafrj 
Ojther  Hispanic 


64%  ■ 
4%-/ 
1%V 


White/  not 
Unknown  * 


Less  than  1% 
Less  than  1% 
13% 

*  69% 


16% 

Less  than' 1% 


English  Only 
Spanish*"        V  > 
American  Indian  .language 
Other . Language  > 


30% 
67% 

Less  than  1% 
Less  than  1% 


r  Oral  English  Language  Fluency 


o  Lack  of  Fluency  Interferes  with  School  Work 


)p\s 


* 

4 


oo  Dq^  not  speak  or  understand  English. 

oo  Understands  some  fundamental  English* 
;   Speaks' English  only  a  little  if  at  al  V 

oo  SpeaksandufldftCfitjmd  i  lllllil  ntil  English 

suf^+crerrtiy-  zo  participate  in  elementary 
Snversatibn.   Lack  of-  fluency  interferes 
r'«1th  hts/her. classroom  work. 


15% 


27%, 


9 

:RLC 
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o  English  Fluency  Poses  Minor  or  no  Problems  .  f, 

Jor  -School  Work  .  71% 

*  r 

oo  Speaks  broken  but  easily  understandable 

English*  Undestands.most  of  what  1s  * 
said  to  him/her  1n  English*   Lack  of 
fluency  Interferes  little  1f  at  all  * 
•with  his/her  classroom  work*  15% 

oo  Has  reasonable  command  of  the  English 
language  fir  one  of- his  -or  her  age, 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  speaks  with 
•6  foreigh  or  regional  accent.  56% 

o*  Unknown         •  2% 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 
* 

Information  from  a  recently  completed  study  (Clayton,  et  al.,  1980) 
of  the  student  counts  used  to  allocate  funds  for  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  indicated  the  following: 

o  HSRTS  counts  of  migrant  students  provide  an  adequate  and 
equitable  source  o£>  data  for  use  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

o  OveraU*^inrl977  FTE  counts  (both  for  the  nation  as  a 
'^J<Iaag_for  the  geographic  regions  defined  for  the 
tudy)  seanelTTo^Kfip resent  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  mig>3nt  children. 

A  GAO  study  "tSept.  16,^1975)  o/the  use  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record 
Transfer  System  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  j 
migrant  children  residing  in  each  State  concluded  that  MSRTS  data. were  * 
superior  to  Department  of  Labor  data  for  determining  migrant  education  pro- 
gram allocations.   However,  GAO  dicl  not  assess  the  accuracy  and  completene^ 

-     of  the  MSRTS  (fcta.  • 

■  * 

A  recently  completed 'validation  (Clayton*  et  al.,  1980)  of  the  MSRTS  , 
counts,  based  on  a  sample  of  approximately  9,000  children  who  hsU  enrol  1- 
v        ments  on  the  MSRTS  that  contributed  to  the  student  counts  for  1977,  indicated 
a  12*  undercount  of  FTEs*  accruedtby  migrant  children  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS. 
This  undercount  held  fairly  i/niformly  across  the  five  geographic  regions 
defined  for  the  study.   The  major  reason  for  the  undercount  appeared  to  be 
a  failure  of  the  enrollment  dat^i  submitted  to  the  MSRTS  to  achieve  the  same  v 
degree  of  completeness  as  data  collected  for  the  stuay.   In  addition,  roughly. 
15  to  20  percent  of  the  eligible  migrant  children  enrolled  in  school  in  early 
1978  were  not  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  in  1977  and  therefore  did  not  accure  any 
FTE  credit  during  19.77.'  Survey  responses  of  school  officials  Indjcated  their 
belief  that  the  outpof- school  population  of  eligible  migrant  studens  In  1977 
was  likely  to  have  been  small,  and  therefore  the  potential  contribution  of 
out-of-school  migrants  to  the  overall  undercount  was  likely  to^ttave  been 
minimal.    Errors  made  In  the  entry  of  blrthdates  had  little  effect  on 'the  FTE 
counts.   Abput  2t  of  the  1977*  FTEs  were  generated  by  Ineligible  children,  as 
0     a  lower  limit,  another  2%  of  the  1977  FTEs  were  generated  by  eligibly 

mc  . .  .'     45.       ,  : 
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migrant  children  while  they,  were  out  of  the  country.   The  proportional 
distribution  of  survey  FTEs  among  the  regions  defined  for  the  study  was 
not  significantly  different  from  the  proportional  distribution  for  the 
same  regions  derived  from  HSRTS  data,  indicating  that  the  distribution 
of  funds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  1977  HSRTS  FTEs  was  equitable. 

» 

.    *A  1978  internal  audit  of  the  administration  of  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  resulted  in  a  number  of  recommendations  pertaining  to;    (1)  the 
application  process  (Including  the  use. of  specific  criteria  for  assessing 
the, quality  of  State  applications  the  use  of  non-Federal  readers,  conduct  of 
pre-grant  site  reviews,  fixing  application  receipt  and  response  dates,  and 
employing  sanctions  to  assure  compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
grant  awards),  (2)  the  allocation  of  program  funds  (including  use  of  the 
by-pass  mechanism  and  procedures  for  reallocating  excess  funds),  <3)  In- 
creasing parental  involvement,  (4)  improving  Intrastate  and  Interstate 
coordination,  (5)  re-ordering  the  priority  given  to  preschool  currently 
migratory  children,  and  (6)  raising  the  organizational  structure  of  the  t 
Migrant  Education  Program  from  a  branch  to  a  division.   Many  of  the  re- 
commendations have  been  incorporaed  into  the  final  regulationsJ45  FR 
"22660). 

The  growth  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  from  121  projects  in 
1967  serving  approximately  43,000  students  to  3,000  projects  in  1979  serving 
approximately  522,000  students  suggests  that  the  target  population  is  being 
identified  and  serve*dv 

+  • 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Projects: 

The  ongoing  ED  study  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program  is 
designed  to  meet  a  number  of  objectives.  I  With  respect  to  the  comprehensi- 
veness of  program  services,  a  study  of  representative  samples  of  migrant 
education  projects  and  Identified  migrant  students  will  Rrovide  Information 
on  the  nature  of  the  educational  and  support  services  offered  by  funded 
school  districts,  an  assessment  of  the  extetot  to  which  students  receive 
services  as  they  move  from  school  district  to  school  district,  and  a 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  participants.   In  the  area  of  program 
Impact  and  effectiveness,  a  large-scale  testing  effort  ©f  some  6,000  migrant 
students  will  provide  information  on  the  ba£lc  skill  attainment  of  second-, 
fourth-,  and  sixth-grade  participants.   The  third  objec^^,  focusing  on  a 
validation  Of  the  counts  of  migrant  students  used  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  States,  has  been  completed,.  Lastly,  a  s&  of  evaluation  procedures 
for* States  and  local  educatibnal'agencies  to  use  1n  evaluating  migrant 
education  program  activities  is  under  development*   Data  collection  for  the 
study  began  1n  January  1978  and  was  completed  1n  the- Spring  of  1979^.  Da^a 
analysis  and  report  writing  will  be  completed  by  February  1981.  Results  of 
this  evaluation  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program'will  be  reported  in  future 
annual  evaluation  reports  as  they  "become  available. 


0 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current: 

< 

Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  I  Program  for  H1 grant ;  Children 
of  Hi  granTAgH  cultural  Workers   tVolumes  1-IV).   Falls  Church,  Virginia: 
Exotech  System,  Inc.,  January  1974* 

*  > 

Evaluation  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MWO-76-21). 
Washington,  D.C.:    General  Accounting  Office,  September  1975. 

Grants  to  State  Educational  Agencies  to  Meet  the  Special  Educational 
Needs  of  Migratory  Children:    Rules  and  Regulations  (Final).   45  Federal  1 
Register  22660  (April  3,  1980).  ^ 

•  « 

Validation  of  Student  Counts  Used  to  Allocate  Funds  for  the  ESEA 
Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program!   Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  October  1980. 

Other: 

  r  / 

Hill,  S.T.,  and  R.N.  Jeisee.    Migrant  Program  Statistics.-  1972-73 
Regular  and  1973  Summer  School  terms  tHCES  //-156j.   Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,,  U.S.  department  of  Health, 
Education- and  Welfare,  1977. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:   V1dal  A.  Rivera,  Jr. 
(202)  245-2222 

For  further  Information  about' studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

*  Contact:'  Burma  H.  Klein 

.    (202)  245.8364         *  - 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RtPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

•* 

Program  Name:     .  • 
Title  I  Program.for  Institutionalized  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children^ 

Legislation:    S  (  '  Expiration  Date: 

»        *  -  \ 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  %  .September  1983 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561. 

Funding  HI  story?-       .  Year:.  Authorization:        •    Appropriation:  \J 

1969  '  '          13.946J00  .  13,946,100 

v                1970  ->  15,962,850  16,006,487 

1971  i           18,194,106  18,194,106 

.   \         1972  20,212,666  •  20,212,666 

1973  2/  27,545,379  27.,545,379 

1974  ■    25,448,869     >  25,448,869 

1975  -       26,820,749         *  \  26,820,749 

1976  27,459,444  27,459,444 

1977  28,841,151  28,841,151.- 

1978  •      29,821,338  29,821,338 

1979  31,807,484  31,807,484 

1980  •    32,391,655  32,391,655 

1981  36,750,000  36,750,000-  * 
Program  Goals  and  Objectives:                  f  v  , 

—       ■  V 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  has  two  major 
parts:  A  and  B.  'Part  A  provides  for  grants;tculocal  s'choDl  districts  (and 
1s  described  1n-a  separate  chapter  1n  this  report);  Part  B  has  three  subparts 
providing  grants  to  State  agencies  for  (1)  programs  for  migratory  children, 
(2)  programs  for  handicapped  children,  and  (3)  programs  for  neglected  and 
del iTiquent  -children.    This  chapter  describes  the  operations  and  effects  of 
the  program  authorized  by  the  third,  subpart^ 

As  a  subprogram  of. Title  I,  1t  shares  the  overall  program's  goals  as  stated 
1n  P.L. -89-10; -that  1s,  to  ,  ' 

"Inprove  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  f 
preschool  programs)  which- contribute  particularly  to  „ 

(meeting,  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children."    (Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10.) 

•    •  *   •  \, 

1/  Section  ls&  of  ESEA,  Title  I  requires  that  grants'for  the  Part  B  State- 
~  operated  program  for  the  neglected  or  delinquent  (as  well  as  those  for 
State  programs  for  tte  handicapped  and  for  migrant  qhttdren)  be  awarded 
as  authorized.   Th1s-1s  referred  to  as  "off-the-top  funding  .or  being 
"fully  funded;"  1n  contrast  tolEA  grants  that  are  reduced  as  necessitated 
^  by  appropriations. 

2/  Beginning  1n  ,1973,  unlike  the  previous  years,' funds  were  authorized  and 
"  appropriated  to  serve  children  1n  adult  correctional  Institutfons.  About 
.  $6.8  million  of  the  $7.3  m1llU>n  overall  Increase  between  1972  and  1973  1s 
attributable  to  the  addition  of  that  population. 
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The  amendments  In  P.L.  89-750  passed  on  November  3,  1966,  which  added  Institu-  * 
tlonallzed  neglected  or  delinquent  .youth  (as.welt'as  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  ^nd  Indian  children  In  B.  I. A.  schools)  to  those  eligible 
under, P.L.  89-10*  stated  goals  for  these  programs.   Section  152  of' Title  I 
states  that  projects  supported  by  these  Part  B  grants  for  the  neglected  or 
delinquent  must  be  •'designed  to  support  educational  services  supplemental  to 
the  basic  ^education  of  such  children  which  must  be  provided  by  the  State  ..." 

Program  Operations:  - 

The  Title  J  program  for  children  in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquents 
youth  or  In  adult  corrections  facilities  is  authorized  by  Sections  151-153  of 
Title  I.   Section  151  describes  the  computation  of  grants,  Section  152,  the  • 
Requirements  on  such  grantees,  and  Section  153,  a  new  provision  for  services 
to  students  released  from  these  Instltution^to  provide  special  educational 
.services  to  them  In  their  regular  local  schools.   Each  of  these  topics  is 
discussed  below. 

State  agencies  eligible  for  these  Part  B  grants  are, those  "directly  responsible 
for  providing  free  public  education  for  children  in  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  or  In  adult  correctiorfcl  institutions"  (Section  151  (a) 
of  ESEAJitle  I).    Such  agencies  are  units  called  typically  "Department  of  Youth 
Services,"  •'Department  of  Corrections,"  "Department  of  Offender  Rehabilitation,'1 
"Youth  Commission/  etc*   Each  State  can  have  as  many  as  ttwe  or  four  of 
these,  and  they  are  the  direct  Title  I  grantees,  supervised  as, other  Title  I 
grantees,  by  the  State  educational  agency,  (SEA)  as  described  In. Part  C.of 
Title  I,  "State  Administratioruof  Programs  atod  Projects." 

Tfle  size  Qt-ftach  agency 'f^rant  Is'V  according  to  Section  151  of  Title  I,  equal 
to  the  averageclaily  attendance  of  children  receiving  free'publit  education  in 
the  agency's  sthools  multiplied  b^OX  of  the  State's  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture (or  no  less  than  80S  of  the  U.S.  average  per  pupil  expenditure  and  no  more 
than  120%  of  the  U.S.  average).    (Further,  Section  137  statps  that  for  Fiscal-' 
Years  79-83  no  State  agency  shall  receive  less  than  85%  of  what  it  received 
the  previous  year.)  • 

Section  152  of  the  law  contains  the  requirements  for  Title  I  programs  in  the 
State.  As  noted  above,  the  Section  says  that  the  projects  must  "support  edyca- 
tlonal  servfces  supplemental  to  the. education"  provided  by  th*  State.  Also 
Incorporated  by  reference  are  the  requirements  defined  for  the  Part  A  local 
school  district  grantees  such  as  having  th4  prtject  application  approved  by  the 
State  education, agency  (Sectloh  121),  designing  and  Implementing  a  program  of 
of. sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  based  on  a  needs  assessment,  coordinated 
coordinated  with  other  programs,  gvajuated,  with  teacher  parent,  and  local 
administrators'  partfclpatlon,  etc.1,  (Section  124),  adhering  to  the  Title  I 
fiscal  requirements  of  maintenance  of  effprt,^  excess  costs,  and  supplement-not- 
supplant  (Section  126  except  paragraphs  (d)  and  (e)),  being  accountable  by 
keeping  records  and  reporting  (Section  127),  providing  f$r  the  resolution  of 
complaints  from  parents,  teachers*  or  other  concerned  individuals  (Section  128), 
and  whenever  feasible,  using  Individualized  educational  plans  for  students 
served  by  TjtTe  I  (Section  T29).    (The  only  requirements  of  local  Part  A  grantees 
which  are  waived  by  law  for  the  Part'B  State  agency  grantees  are  Section  122 
designating  attendance  areas,  Section  1*23  requiring  selection  Qf  the  neediest 
students  for  services,  Section  125  establishing  Parent  Advisory  Councils,  two 
two  paragraphs  of  Section  126  as  noted  above,  and  Section  130  about  service* 
to  nonpublic  school  students.) 
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A  study  of  State  institutions  receiving  Title  I  funds  in  1977  documented 
the  numbers  of  children  served,  the  nature  of  those  services,  the  management 
of  the  program  at  the  institution  and  State  levels,  and  the  flow  of  funds 
among  the  administrative  levels.   The  study  involved  visits  zo  lQtt  randomly 
selected  institutions  and  interviews  with  students,  teachers,  antf adminis- 
trators in  those  sites.   Interviews  were  also*  conducted  with  Title  I  adminis- 
trators responsible  for  the  N  or  D  program  in  all  States  (as  well  as  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  th.e  District  of  Columbia)  including  tho^e  in  both*  the  State  Education 
Agency  (SEA)  and  in  the  State  Applicant  Agency  (SAA,  e.g.,  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  Youth  Authority, > etc. ).  '  . 

The  flow  of' funds  to  Part  B  grantees  >?ere  documented  from  these-  interviews  and 
records.   Funds  available  at  the  Sfate  level  for  education  in.lnstitutions  for 
neglected  youth,  delinquents,  or  adult  offenders  average  about  $2.1  million 
per  State,,  ranging  from  about  $17,000  to  over  $10  million.   On  the  average^ 
approximately  68%  of  these  funds  are  from  the  State,  20%  from  ESEA  Titiy  I, 
and  12%  from  other  federal  sources.    The  average  Title  I  grant  is  ahour 
$500,000  with  a  range  of  $24,000  to  over  $2.2  million.   Stata^rjds/ average 
about  $2  million,  providing  a  .typical,. per -pupil  expenditure  from  ail  sources 
just  slightly  less  than  that  found1  in*  public  schools  (System  Development 
Corporation,  1977).  , 

In  the  facilities,  the- funds  are  spent  primarily  on  staff  and  materials. 
Nearly  .75%  of  the  Title  I  funds,  on  the  average,  support  staff;  this  compares 
with  81%  of  the  State  funds  being  so  used,  and  40%  of  the  funds  from  other 
Federal  programs.    In  the  case  of  Tit.le  1,'neVly  all  those  staff  (over  80% 
jan  the  average)  are  classroom  personnel  —  teachers  and  paid  aides;  about  3% 
are  administrators,  about  6%  counselors,  and  about  11%  other  types  of  support 
personnel.    (This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  expenditure  pattern  for  staff 
from  State  funds  and  other  Federal  funds:    in  the  case  of  the  former,  only  about 
former,  only  about- 41%, .on  the  average,  supports  classroom  personnel,  12%  for 
administrators,  and  37%  for  t>ther  support).    This  seems  to  confirm  interviewees 
reports  in  the  national  study  that  the  emphasis  in  Title  I  is  on  instruction 
(System  Development  Corporation,  1977J. 

On  thje  average  the  Title  I  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  institutions  is  $ft56, 
but  the  figures,  range  from  less  than  $100  to  almost  $1,700.   For  over  65%  of 
the  institutions,  $500  or  less  was  the  Title  I  per  pupil  expenditure.  In- 
clusion of  funds  from  all  sources  raises  the  average  per-pupil  costs  for  Title  I 
students  to  abBut  $1,350  (again,  however,  with  a  large  «mge).   The  comparable 
figure  for  that  same  year  in  public  schools  was  an  average  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture of  $1,550.    (Most  of  the  difference  between  the  two  figures  is  attribut- 
able to  an  extremely  low  per-pupil  expenditure  in  institutions  for  adults.) 

v 

Program  Scdpe:   e  , 

f 

Almost  27,000  children  were  receiving  Title  I  services  in  State  institutions 
in  fall,  1976.   0>these,  2,'550  were  in  institutions  for  the  neglected,  16,730 
in  those  for  delinquent  youth,  and  a  little  over  7,56tf  in  those  for  adults. 
This  compares  to  an  estimate  of  just  over  51,000  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program  nationwide.   Eligible  students  are  those  who  are  younger  than 
21,  lack  a  high  school  diploma,  participate  In  a  regular  program,  and  are 
low-achi.evers.' 
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Jbe  numbers  of  children  being  served  are_shown  in  Figure  1  below.  Also 
illustrated  there  are  estimates  of  eligible  children  not  being  served  by 
Title  I.   Aboilt  m  of  the  eligible  neglected  children  in  these  institu-T 
tions  are  being  served  by  Title  I,  about  65%  of  the  eligible  delinquents, 
about  34%  of  the  youth  in  facilities  for  adults. 


Number  of 
Children 
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figure  1 .  Children  Enrolled  in  the  ESEA,  Title  I 
Program  for  Institutionalized  Youth '(Fall,  1976) 
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In  20%  of  the  institutions  with  Title  I  projects,  those  projects  are 
able  to  serve  all  the^eligible^tudents;  55%  of  the  institutions  can 
serve  half  or  more  of.the  eligible-students.   Host  of  the  sites  who 
cannot  serve  at  least  halfthe  eligible  student  population  are  insti- 
tutions for  adults. .  (Over  60%  of  them  report  this  problem.) 
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An  amendment  introduced  by 'Representative  Simon  of  Illinois  to  the  Higher  9 
^ducatJ^,o_Act^_of  1980  requests  information  as  available  on  the  effects  of 
Federal  education  programs  on  students  of  different  rare,  5ex,  and  Tanguage 
groupings.   Data  are  available  from  the  national  study  on  the  sex,  age,  and 
race  of  participants  in  this  program  in  fiscal  Year  1977.  -  {There  is  no 
reason  t<^ expect  the  proportions  to  have  changed  since  then*) 

The  figures  are  shown  below: 


Characteristics  of  Title  I  Students 
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Institutions 

for 

Characteristics 

Neglected  . 

Delinquent 

Age- 

# 

ill  ' 

#' 

1L± 

13  or  less 

459 

(18)  • 

2,008- 

(12) 

14-15 

1 ,071 

(42) 

6,'023 

(36) 

1  0"  1  / 

(39) 

6,692 

(40) 

18-20 

26 

* 

(  1) 

2,008 

(12) 

21  or  more 

.  0  ~ 

(  o) 

0 

(  o) 

Ethnicity 

■ 

* 

Native  American 

>^153 

(  6) 

'335 

(  2) 

Asian  > 

26 

(  1) 

167 

(  1) 

BlacJc 

791 

(31) 

5,856 

(35) 

(46) 

White 

1,377 

(54) 

7,696 

Hispanic  N 

*  .179 

(  7)  ' 

2,844 

(17) 

Sex 

V 

Female 

1,122 

(44) 

1,673 

.(10) 

Hale 

t,428 

(56) 

15,057 

(90) 

Adult 


#  ' 

(*  ) 

0 

(  o) 

0  . 

* 

(  0) 

1„058 

(14) 

6,048 

(80) 

454" 

(  6) 

76     {  1.)  . 
0     (  0) 
4,082  (54) 

2,873,  -(38)  * 
529     (  7) 


605  (  8) 
6,955  (92) 
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The  children  participating  1n  Title  I  greatly  resemble  th.ose  in  the  institu- 
tions as  a  whole,  except,  as  would  be  expected,  they  are  younger.  With 
regard  to  sex,  race,  and  commitment  status,  they  are  not  significantly 
different  from  the  general  resident  population*.   Also,  their  average  length 
of  stay  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  residents:   about  80S  of  the 
students  in  facilities  for ''the  neglected  are  there  for  6  months  or  more, 
close  to  60*  of  the  youth  In  facilities  for  delinquents  or  adults  are  in 
the  program  6  months  or  longer!    The  Title  I  students  do  exhibit  more 
"educational  problems,  however:  the  institutional  students  scored  about 
the  same  on  standardized  tests  as  fifth  graders  1n  public  schools;  Title 
I  students,  about  the  same  as  fourth  graders. 

i 

The  nature  of  Title  I  varies  considerably  from  site  to  site  according  to  how 
education,  Itself f  is  organized  in  the  facilities.    In  some  cases,  the 
facility  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  junior  college  campus  with  security 
concerns  only  slightly  1n  evideitee.    In  such  a  case,  residents  might  be.i 
expected  to  11  ve  in  small  (10-15  person)  cottages  atid  to  move  freely  to 
other  buildings,  such.as  those  for  classes.   On  the  other  hand,  a  facility  . 
with  ap  obvious,  over-riding  orientation  toward  security  cqncerns  might  consist 
merely  of  a  large  fenced-in  building  with  two  classrooms,  perhaps  a  shop  and 
Jibrary,  In  one  wing.   Occasionally  classes  might  be  held  1n  multi-purpose 
rooms  serving  as  dining  halls  or  gymnasiums. 

-  Education  and  the  attention  1t  receives  from  staff,  and  students  vary  as 
much  across  Institutions  as  do'physical  facilities.    In  some  cases, 
education  must,  according  to  State  law,  be  comparable  to  that  of  public 
schools.   Residents  must  attend  classes,  and  their  progress  is  sometimes 
rewarded  by  access  to  better  living  areas  {those  with  color  television, 

-  for  example)  and  to  special  privileges.    In  sdch  a  case,  the  residents' 
school  day  may  look  considerably  like  that  in  regular  schools.   A  contrast 
would  be  institutions  in  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  inmates  are 

in  education  activities,  or  those  (18X  of  the  cases)  in  which  educational  » 
activities  are  not  accredited  by  the  State  (System  Development  Corporation, 
1977b). 

Hence,  education  injthe  institutions  -varies  considerably,  and  consequently, 
so  does  Title  I.   Participation  1n  a  Title  I  project  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  needs  assessment,  selection  processes,  and  the  actual  delivery 
of  services.   Diagnostic  testing  (either  at  the  institution  itself  or  1n  a 
State  facility  maintained  especially  for  that  purpose)  is  used  most  fre- 
quently to  assess  residents'  needs  and  to  select  them  for  participation  1n 
Title, I.   This  testing  almost  always  assesses  academic  achievement,  and  may  '  ^ 
be  supplemented  by  tests  for  special  learning  problems  (in  half  the  cases) 
•    or  by  Inventories  measuring  IQ,  att,1tud1nal,  or  personality  traits  (in  one- 
third  of  the  cases).  " 
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As  required  by  the  law,  and  substantiated  through  Interviews  with  adminis- 
trators, Title  I  services  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  those  provided  by 
the  State.   When  document i ng _s_t udent .  recei pt_of_ser  vi ces  Lajt^ading  aad  math__ 
from  all  sources,  however,  it  was  found  that  T^le*I  students  actually 
receive  fewer  hours  of  instruction  in  these  two  areas  than  do  non-Title  I 
students.   This  is  due  to  both  institutional  and  individual  reasons: 
(1)  institutions  often  view  their  Title  I  classes  more  as  elcfctives  or 
extras  and  qancel  them  more  often  (for  field  trip's  or  whatever)  than  they 
cancel  non-Title  I  classes  and  (2)  Title  I  students  schedule  other  activities 
such  as  visits  to  the  nurse  or  meetings  with  their  lawyers  at  the  time  they're, 
supposed  to  be  in  Ti£le  I,vor  they  have  a  worse  attendance  record  due  to 
sickness  or  being  in  lock-up.    This  amounts  to  Title  I  students,  on  the 
average,  receiving  as  much  as  an  hour  less  of  reading  instruction  each  week 
than  non-Title  I  students.    On  the  average,  Title  I  students,  were  receiving 
about  70X  of  what  was  being  offered.    This  problem— of  Title  Loften  not 
being  completely  implemented, as  designed—was  pursued  further  in  an  in-depth 
study  in  nine  institutions  and  wiM  receive  special  attention  as  Federal 
policy-makers  formulate  steps  to  improve  the  program. < 

Instructional  Staff  in-  Title  I  project"?  were  also  described  in^tfre  study. 
They  tend  to  be  oetter,  educated  than  other  teachers  in  the  institutional 
settings;   that  is,  whereas  almost  all  the  Title  I  teachers  have  .earned 
at  least  a  bachelor's  degree,  this  is  less  common  among  the  non-Title  I 
teachers  (of  whom  a  little  over  1 0%  have  no  college. degree).  Also,  nearly 
2/5  of  all  Tftjje  I  teachers  have  done  graduate  work*  Their  teaching  experi- 
ence is  compafrable  to  that  of  other  teachers  in  institutions;  about  3-4 
years  in  both  correctional  and  non-correctional  settings. 


Many  educators  in  these  institutions  have  noted  the  problems  of  students 
returning  to  local  public  schools  after  release  from  a  corrections^  facil  ity. 
A  study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  jn  1977  confirmed  thel£  reports, 
especially  for  the  older  students.   As  part  of  the  national  evaluation,  the 
status  of  over  600  students  was  documented  between  3  and  6  iponths  after  their 
release  from  an  institution.    It  was  learned  that  3/4  of  them  had  returned  to 
their  parents'  homes,  1/2  to  school.    Of  those  returning  to  school,  however,  fl 
80X  had  dropped  out  by  the  time  of  the  contact,  citing  their  poor  performance 
level,  the  public  school's  more  rigid  scheduling,  and  their  problems  assotiated 
with  arriving  at  mid-term.  ^ 

In  1978,  Congress  added  Section  153  toTit\e  I  authorizing  grants  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  "fflwlitate  the  transition  of  jjhildren  from 
State-operated  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  into  locally 
operated  programs."  Ulp'to  $%  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  Part  B  programs 
in  these  State  institutions  is  authorized  for  tHese  Section  153  grants.  No 
funds  have  yet  been  appropriated  for  this  provision,  but  $l,00tt,000  is  re- 
quested in  the, Administration'?  1981  budget  to  support  grants  for  schoolyear 
1981-82. 


Program  Effect ivenfesS  and  Progress:^  /  ,  ■  ■ 

•jj^kaddjtiori  of  this  program  to  Title  J  1n  1966  represented  the  first  Federal 
emir£-to  improve  the  educational  exReriences  of  .children  ^institutions  for 
tneglpcted  or  delinquent.    The  impacts  of  ,such  an  effort  are  varied,  o^jpotirse. 
Teachers  and  educational,  administrators, note  a  positive  change  in  mary 
facilities  in  tfia^  education  programs  gained  importance  aTtd  legitimacy.  They 
a.lso  describe  Improvements  attributed  to  the. establishment,  through  the 
atf\d$rt  Iff  a  national  educational  program,  of  an  informal  network  of  educators 
.with  problems  £nd  c'ohcerns  ift  common.*  . 

ult  is  important,  of  course,  tb  examine  the  effects  of  tfie  instructidr 
services  on  students'  skills.   Data  collected  in  the  schoolyear  77-78  i)rtp 
sitei  included  test  scores  on  specially  constructed,  focused  instilment?  \n  .< 
.reading,  and  mathematics  (used  four  times  at  six  week  intervals),  ar  nationally 
Standardized  norm- referenced  test  (given  once),  and  measures  o04elf-concept  * 
gBjlinistered  twice),.   About  1500-1700  students      Title  I  andnon-Title  I  —  x 
^ra^5 tested  each  time  and  highlights  of  tfiis  evaluation  were  as  follows:  ^ 

v      ^  <**  *  *  a  l 

iJlf3  o   There  w^s.not  much  change  over  .the  repeated  testings  in  either  „ 
^       readjng  oV  math:    Title. I  sfcuderits  usually  got  about  60%  of  the 
Items  correct  whi>e  the  no^titfe  I  students  scored  higher;  on 
the*average,  <jetti^g  abput  75%  of  the  items  correct.    It  is  •   m*  , 
impotent  to 'emphasise  Jhat  because  the  two  groups  differ,  a 
strict  comparison* in  their 4improvengnt  over  time  in  order  to 
assess  Title  I  .is '-not  appropriate.   Raxher,  one  must  adjust,  As 
possible,"  for  their  differences  strfhe  beginning  and  sti'1,1 
interpret  the  results  (comparing  adjusted  scores)  with  caution. 
Even  g'iven  such  adjustments, ^the*  Title  I  services  <Hd  not  appear 
to  improve  stitdent  improvement  over  and  above  that  expected  due 
%    s    merely  to  a  regular  institutional  education  program.  (One  must 

also  recalT  from  the'previolis  pages  that  in  many  ca^es  Title  l\  - 
scheduling  problems  for  "the  institutions  Of  student^  themselves^ 
*    prevented  their"  receiving  as  much  Instruction  in  the  basic  skills- 
^asJ:heir  nonTitJe  I  peers/,  hence,  a  finding  of  no  extra  growth. 
ma£s$  somet  sense. )  .  ^  s 

o  On  the  nationally  standardized  test,  Title  1  students  (most  of  whom 
are  14-16  years  old)  .scored,  on  the  average,  at  about  the  same  level 
as  average  fourth  graders  (modal  age  of  nine  years  old)  in  public 
schools;  non~T4tle  I  students  also  performed  well-below  their  age 
lavel  t -scoring  about  the  same  as  average  firth-graders.  (System 
•  M  Development  Corporation,  W79.)  fc  *      ,  , 

It  is  iirpcfrtafcto  note  that  these  are  overall , 'natlpnal  summary  statements. 
Thene  are  some  sites  1n  the  study  whose  students  showed  a  different  pattern 
•  than  tte  one  described  above.   Those  sites  we?e  Included  1n  a*n  tn-depth  ( 
study- to  define  what  might  be  the  mos.t-*££ect:1  v*  educational  strategies 
in  these  settings.   The  findings  suggest  that  student  growth  Is 
improved  in. sites  which:  "  jr 
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•  emphasize  educational-  scheduling; 

*  Gave  teachers  perf^rmfng  fewer  maintenance  duties 
during  class  time  such  as  ushering  students  to  the  * 
next  class,  tracking  down  the  whereabouts  of  those  ■» 
who, fail  to  shty<  up,  and  accounting  for  supplies; 


•        ^  ■ 
-  use  audio-visual  materials  to  enhance  or  supplement 
the  class  lessons  rather  than  to  merely  keep  the 
students  occupied. 

details  of  the  findings  are  being  reviewed  for  applicability  to  Federal 
policy  regarding  the  programs  in  these  sites.   Also  under  review  are  ideas 
developed  for  institutions  to  use  in  their  required  evaluations.   /f  few 
sites  are  being  recruited  to  voluntarily  test  some  of  the  idea*  during 
Fiscal, Year  198L  i  " 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  .  *  * 

Ho^dditional  studies  are  planned  at  least^until  after  the  1983  reauthorization. 

Sources^^Evaluation  Data:1  1 

Federal  Register,  "Grants  to  State  Agencies  for  Programs  to  Meet  the 
Special  Educational  Needs  of  Childrefljn  Institutions  for  Neglected 
Children,"  Volune  43, 'Number  65,-Tuesday,  April  4,  1978,  pp.  14292-  — 
14Z96'.  * 
%  J*     * . 

General  Accounting  Office,  "Re-evaluation  Needed  of  Educational  Assistance 

for  Institutionalized  Neglected  Children,"  Report  to  Congress  by  the 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  December  19,  1977. 

. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "The  Conditioff  of  Education, 
1977  Edition,,"  Volume  3,  Part  1977. 

> 

System  Development  Corporation*  "National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Progress 
for  Neglected  or  DeTinquent  Youth  in  State  Institutions,"  Interim 
Reports  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  * 
Santa  Monica,  California,  1977. 

Systepi  Development  Corporation,  "National  Evaluation,  Phase  II,"  Report 
^    from  Contract  300-76-0093,  Santa  Monica,  California,  1979. 


* 

*'for  ftffthfer  information  about  program  operations, 

■  * 

,  Contact:   Mr.  Pat  Hancini 
(202)  245-2688 

m  For  further  information  about  program Affecti veness » 

*  Contact:   Or.  Janice  Anderson 
(202) '245-8195 


\  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  "Name:    .;*  \  \    '  '    #  , 

*  * 

Hational  Diffusion  Program 

Legislation: *  *  Expiration  Date: 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  June  30,  1983 

1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561  ,  Section  303  ind 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  422(a). 

Funding  History:  Year:        1   Authorization:  Appropriation: 

'     '  _     1975 '  \k  *  %  1,400,000 

1976  -  T/  -  1,400,000 

1977  7/  '  '  10;tJ00,000 

1978  If  ,  10,000,000 


1979.  |/         *  '  *  14,000,000 

1981  7/  16,000,000 


1980  J/  10,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  general  purpose  of  Title  IV  -  Special  Projects  is  to  carry  out  special 
projects,  (1)  to  experiment  with  new  educational  and  administrative  methods,  tech- 
niques^  and  practices,  (2)  to  meet  special.br  unique  education  needs  or  prQblems, 
(3)  to  place  special  emphasis  on  national  education  priorities,  and  (4)  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  State  and  local  education  agencies*   To  fulfill  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  contracts  with  public 
.and  private  agencies,  organizations,  associations,  institutions,  and  with 
individuals. 


1/  This  program  was  formerly  called  the  Packaging  and  Field  Testing  Program.  In 
.   1975  it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  P.L.  531,  83rd 

Congress.    In  1976  it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  of 

P.L.  93*380' without  a  separate' authorization. 

2/  The  National  Diffusion  Network,  established  iti  1974  under  the  authority  of  ESEA, 
Title  III,  was  added  to  the  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program  in  1977.  In 
1977,  and  1978,  this  program  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Special  Projects  Act, 
P.U  93-380,  amLttie  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  422(aj,  with  tft 
separate  authorization  level. 

2/  In  1979,  this  program  was  renamed  the  National  Diffusion  Program.  .It  is  current 
under  the  authority  of  Title  III  of  p. I.  95-561,  Se.ctiG|  303  and_<the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  422(a)  with  no  separme  authorization  level.  v 


This  program  1s  also  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act*  Section  422(a).   One  purpose  of  Section  442(a)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  fulfilled  by  this  program  1s:    to  pre- 
pare and  disseminate  to  States  and  School  districts  information  concerning 
education  programs.   To  carry  out  this  and  other  purposes  of  the  Act/  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  State  and  local  education 
^agencies  and  institutions,  and  to- the  general  public. 

•    *  <  • 

A  variety  of  activities  are  authorised  by  Title  III  -  Special  Projects, 
some  are- legislatively  mandated  programs,  and  some  are  discretionary  projects 
which  my  be  established  by  the  Secretary  under  Section  303.   The  National 
Diffusion  Program  falls  Into  the  second  category.    Its  purpose  1s  to  improves 
the  quality  of  education promoting  the  widesf^pead  dissemination  and  use 
of  exemplary  education  practices  and  projects  which  have  been  certified  as, 
effective  by  the  Education  Department  s  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
(JDRP),  a  panel  that  reviews  individual  claims  of  effectiveness  of  educa- 
tional materials,  practices,  and  projects*  prior  to 'endorsement  for  nation- 
wide dissemination.  .   .  *n 

s      The  major  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

(1)   to  disseminate  exemplary  (i.e.F  JORP  approved)  educational  prac- 
tices and  projects  to  interested  school  districts  and  to  assist* education . 
agencies  in  implementing  the  exemplary  practices  through  tfie  provision  of 
materials,*  personnel  training,  and  ottjer  supportive  services;  • 

(2-)   to  study  alternative  dissemination  procedures  and  techniques*  in 
order  to  improve  the  way  in  which  school  districts  learn  about  and  implement 
exemplary  projects;  arfd  "  . 

*(3)   to  provide  trailing  and  assistance  in  dissemination  skills  to 
funded  project  disseminators  to  enable  them  to  encourage  and  assist  Inter* 
ested  school  districts  1n the  selection  and  implementation  oft  an  appropriate, 
exemplary  practice *or  project.  *  , 

.Program  Operations: 

Three  complementary  activities  are  funded  by  the  (frogram  to  accomplish 
UsTnajor  objectives  and  to  contrtoute^to  the-goa]  of  encouraging  the 
dissemination  and  Implementation  of  exemplary  practices:  dissemination, 
activities,  technical  assistance  for  funded  dissemination, agents,  and  . 
evaluations  and  studies  of  the  dissemination,  project  Implementation,  and 
'thejschool  Improvement  process.  .  t  *  ✓ 

*    The  dissemination  compoi&nt  of  the  program  has  two  purposes:    to  make 
educators  aware  of  exemplary  project?,  and  to*  provide  personal  assistance 
in  the  selection  and  implementation  of  such  projects  in  n^w  communities. 
These  purposes  are  accomplished  primarily  through  the -National  Diffusion 
Network  (HDH),  a  national  delivery  system  designed  to  assist  1n  the  spread 
of  exemplary  projects*   ThrougtucompetUive  procurement  procedures,  the 
JHOfL funds  local  developers  (flailed  Developer-Demonstrators) 


to  provide  materials,  training  and  assistance  to  school  districts  that  want  to 
adopt  their  projects.    Individuals  {called  State  Facilitators)  are  also  funded 

•as  dissemination  agents  to  make  school  ,di strict s  in  their  States  aware  of 
alternative  exemplar^  approaches  and  to  help  interested  districts  Identify  and 
obtain  assistance  from  project  developers  1n  implementing  a  project  to  meet 

,  specific  local  needs.   The  NDN  disseminates  a  large  portion  of  those  projects 
approved  by  the  Joint  Oissemination  Review  Panel*  4m  ;  ^ 

^  >  >< 

In  additiorvto  funding  Developer-Deronstrator  (00)  and  State  Facilitator 
(SF)  projects,  the  NON  assists  DOs  and  SFs  Ttt  acquiring  skills  and  developing 
materials  to  better  enable  them  to  engage  in  disseminatioft\act1  vities.  Through 
competitive  procurement  procedures,  a  contract  has  been  awarded  ttf  produce 
materials  (e,g,,  catalogs  of  exemplary  projects,  fllflstrip?  and  handbooks)  and 
to  provide  training  and  assistance  to  those  individuals  manning  and  conducting 
dissemination  activities. 

The  ttnrd  type  of  activity  supported  with  Program  funds  are  dissemination 
related  evaluation  and  studies.   Through  competitive  procurement  procedures  con- 
tracts are  awarded  for  studies  that  examine  various  activities  and  aspects  of  the 
dissemination,  project  implementation,  and  school  improvement  processes  to  learn 
frcxnf  improve  upon,  and  provide  alternatives  to  current  Program  strategies,  v 

Program  Scope:  ;  " 

Appropriations  for  this  Program  have  ranged  from  $1,4  million  in  FY  1975 
when  the  Program  began  as  the  Packaging  and  Field  Testing  Program,  tq>  $10  million 
in  1977  when  the  NDN  became  part  of  the  Program,  to  $16  million  in  1981,  The  FY  80 
funds  were  used  for  the  following  activities,  / 

In  FV  1980  approximately  114  exemplary  project  developers  were  funded. 
Facilitator  projects  were  continued  in  49  States  (including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  tthe  Virgin  Islands,)   One  technical  assistance  contract  was 
awarded  to  Rrovjde  materials,  twining  and  support  services  to  NON  participants 
(i.e.,  Facilitator  and  Oeveloper  projects),    MAn  Assessment  of  NDN's  Technical 
Assistance  Activities"  was  complete  and  results  were  used  to  initiate  a  new 
technical  assistance  contract.   An  "Evaluation  of  Project^ Information  Packages 
as  Used  for  the  Diffusion  of  Bilingual  Projects"  was  also  completed.    One  study 
initiated  in  F¥  1978  Was  contunted.    MA  Study  of  How,School  Districts  Use  Evalua- 
tion for  School  Improvement",   Two  additional  efforts  were  initiated  in  FY  1980: 
Design  and  Implementation  of  a  Technical  Assistance  System  for  the  NDN",  and 
"Design  of  a  System  for  Assessing  Project  Implementation11, 

*    *  , 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:*       *  #  „  ■ 

Earlier  studies  as  well  as  recent  evidence  indicate  that  the  National  Diffusion 
Procfram  has  been  successful  in  causing  many  school  districtSsto  attempt  implementa- 
tion of  exemplary  educatiofrfractices  and  that  there  is  substantial  educator  interest 
tn*the  types  of  services  being  provided  by  the  Program,   The  demand  f or  -NON  services 
continues  to  be  great,  and  over  7,000  local  sites  atfe  estimated  to  have  initiated 
implementation  of  NDN's  exemplary  projects  since  Us  creation  In  1974,   Many  of. 
these  are  reasonably  faithful  implementations  of  the  original  projects,  although  some 
adaptation  to  local  conditions  has  typically  been  necessary.   While  there  Is  little 
evidence  available  to  indicate  such  adoptions  have  resulted  in  Improved  Student 
learning  m  the  new  communities,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  satisfaction  with 


FY  80  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 


ACTIVITY  AWARDS  OBLIGATION  "  AVERAGE  AWARD 


1.  National  Diffusion 

Network  \    -  %  $10,000,000" 


lliatc 


'State  Facilitators  S}Al    -         (4,000,000)  $  75,000 

Developer-Demonstrators     114  5/  (4,000,000)  35,000 


2.   Technical  Assistance  Units       1  ■      .1,300,000  ,       ^  NA 

'3*   fvaTuat! 6ns  and- Studies  "  *  *  4  V  •  700,fK>0       •         -  NA 


A  total  of  135  projects  (Including  those  that  have  been  packaged)  are  being 
disseminated  by  the  KON.   These  projects  are  distributed  among  the  following 
categories: 

(       Type  of  Project  ,  Percent  of  Projects 

Alternative  Schools  •  "7 

^Ulngual/Higrant  Education  *  6 

"  *  *  

Career/Vocational  Eduatlon  *  iTX 

Early  Childhood/Parent  Readin^ss/P*are^t  Involvement  13 

Environmental  Education       .  g  8 

Organisational  .Arrangements/Training/Administration  5  f 

Reading/Language  Art^Hath*  37      '  \  n 

'  Special  Education/Learning  Disabilities  %  '  12 

Special  Interests  7. 

„•  *  •  i  » 

*  4 

•   '  100 


4/  Forty-nine  State*  served  Including  t0 Virgin  Islands,  and  District  of 
Columbia*  *  * 

itts 

the  total  number  of  projects  being  dis- 
seminated via  the  HON  is  135.  Packaged  projects  (i.e.,  PIPs)  fQroerly 
developed  under  this  program  are  also  disseminated  via  the  HON. 

'tKiC  ,.  CO 


5/  Twenty-one  Follow  Through  projects  are  disseminated  via  HON  but  are  not 
'funded  by  this  program.  Thus, 


the  adopted  projects.    In  addition,  the  HON  has  expanded  Its  operations  and  has  begun 
to  take  some  new  directions.   Each  of  these  issues  is  discussed  in  greater  detailjn 
the  following  paragraphs.  <  "  " 

*  . 
Spread  of  Exemplary  Projects: 

Based  upon  an  earlier  evaluation  of  the  NDN  (EmHck,  1977),  and  figures  compiled 
from  funded  HON  projects  it  is  estimated  that  over  7.000  school  districts,  are  attempt- 
ing to  Implement  extfffplafy  projects.   More  than  6Q,000  educators  have  received  traip- 
sing to  Implement  HON  projects  and  approximately  one  and  one-half  million  students 
have! been  served  by  the  projects  adopted  in  new  sites.    In  addition,  a  special  effort 
to  disseminate  exemplary  ESEA  Title  I  projects  via  the  NDN  in  1978  yielded  over  400 
adoptions  of  the  21  Title  I  projects,  and  about  1.000  adoptions  of  these  projects  in 
1979. 

Fidelity      Project  Implementation: 

The  earlier  itffo  evaluation  (Emrtck,  1977)  reported  that  projects  being  implemented 
via  the  NDN  wefSnreasonably  faithful  to  developer  specifications^  However,  £his  and. 
more  recent  evidence  (Campeau,  1979)  indicates  that  some  amount  of  adaptation  to  local 
circumstances  is  required  during  implementation.   An  implementation  study  recently 
completed  "(Campeau,  1979)  suggested  that  the  following  9teps  might  be  taken  to  improve 
the  likelihood  that  adopters  will  implement  key  features  of  th§  exemplary  projects. 

o  Work  toward  getting  project  developers  to  better  define  key  features  of 
their  projects. 

o   Increase  developer  resources  for  training  and  monitoring  at  adoption  sites. 

o  Ensuce  agreement  between  project  characteristics  emphasized  by  implementa- 
tion materials  and  those  emphasized  by. dissemination  agents. 


*  User  Satisfaction: 


Results  from  studies  conducted  over  the  last  four  years  (Emrick,  1977,  Stearns, 
1977,  Campeau,  1978)  indicate  that  user  satisfaction  with  the  services  and'materlals 
provided  by  the  NDN  and  with  jthe  projects  adopted  continue  to  be  high.  Developers 
and  Facilitators  have  illustrated  a  great  deal  of  evaluation  of  NDN  (Emrick,  1977) 
tpd  the  services  they  provide  to  educators.   The  evaluation  of  NDN  (Emrick,  1977) 
reported  that  this  enthusiasm  seems  to  transfer  Jto  the  adopting  districts. 

Effectiveness** 

To  date,  relatively  little  Information  regarding  project  Impact  on  student 
achievement  Is  available  from  adppters  of  the  exemplary  projects  disseminated  via 
the  NDN .6/  For  sotoe  time  NON  participants  and  program  managers  have  agreed  that 
 »   

6/  An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  adopted  projects  on  the*  achievement  growth 
of  participating  students  was  conducted  in  an  earlier  study  (Stearns,  1977) 
foriix  packaged  projects  (I.e.,  PIPs)  in  19  sites.   The  study  found  that, 
inmost  adopting* sites,  students9  achievement  Increased  somewhat  but  not 
in  the  same  magnitude  as  the  gains  frequently  achfeved  at  the  originating 
0";e# 
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agreed  that  the  educational  outcomes  of  projects  implemented  through  the  efforts 
of  this  Program  is  an  acea  that  needs  to  be  examined.   Accordingly,  evaluation 
activities  have  received  increasing  emphasis,  in  the  NDN.   A  formative^  evalua- 
tion system  is  being  nefined  to  provide  NDN  participants  with  resources  and  pro- 
cedures to  assess  their  dissemination  and  assistance  rendering  activities*  A 
project  implementation  evaluation  guidebook  will  be  developed  to  aid  NDN  partici- 
pants ?nd  adopting  sites  in  assessing  project  implementation  activities.  In 
addition  to  these .activities  HON  participants  are  now  beginning  to  collect  data 
from  adopters  of  NON  programs. 

Program  Changes;  * 

*%  * 

In  FY  1978  and  1979  the  NON  began  to  expand  its  operations  and  take  some 
new  directions.   First,  the  number  and  types  of  projects  funded  for  dissemina- 
tion wert  increased.    The  funding  competition  has  been  expanded  from  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  programs  to  encourage  all  programs  served  by  ED  to  submit 
exemplary  projects  for  inclusion  in  the  NDN.    Inaddition,  the  competition  has 
been  exoanded  to  aVIow  submission  of  certain  programs  developed  by  nonprofit 
organizations  and  institutions  without.the  use  of  federal  funds.    Second,  NDN 
has  become  the  primary  vehicle  for  Follow  Through,  Title  I,  and  Project  .informa- 
tion Package  (PIP)  dissemination  efforts.   Thirc^  a  graStfcr  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  evaluation  concerns.    NDN  participants  are  increasing  efforts  to  assess. 
(1)  the  effectiveness  of  their  activities  and  services,  and  (2)  the  Outcomes  of 
project  implementation  at  local  adopter  sites.    Finally,  greater  emphasis  and 
'resources  have  been  focused  on  providing  funded  disseminators  (Facilitator  and 
Developer  projects) Awith  the  training,  materials  arid  support  they  need  to  better 
perform  thei 


iir  functions, 
tnary,  tne  fivi 


In  summary,  trie  five  years  of  experience  of  this  .program,  combined  with 
the  results  of  early  evaluations,  led  to  significant  changes  in  program 
strategies.     The  preparation  of  xaatenals  to  guide  project  implementation 
has  been  folded  into  NDN  operations,  the  NDN  has  expanded  its  scope  and  project 
offerings,  the  importance  of  technical  assistance  and  training  for  dissemination 
agents  and  for  individuals  who  choose  to  adopt  and  implement  exemplary  projects 
*has  been  underscored,  and  the  importance  of  examining  strategies  and  operations 
for  improvement  through  the  conduct  of  studies  and  evaluations  has  been  realized 
as  an  integral'  component  of  the  dissemination  and  school  improvement  process. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Study  of  Dissemination  Efforts  Supporting  School  Improvement.    (Ongol ng) 
* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  process  of  school  improvement 
and  the  dissemination  strategies. at  the  Federal  and  State  level  in  order  to* 
determine  what  roles  federal  and  State  dissemination  activities  play  in  the 
process  and  to  determine  ways  in  which  dissemination  activities  should*  be 
conducted  in  the  future.    The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  NETWORK  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts.    In  FY  1979  this  sttfdy  (1)  produced  a  report  entitled, 
"A  Policy  Study  of  Resource  Centers  for  the  Division  of  Follow  TJirough  Programs", 
which  was  used  to  determine  future  funding  and  operational  policies. regarding 
Follow  Through's  Resource  Centers,"  (2)  developed  and  pilot-tested  a  formative 
evaluation  guidebook  for  use  by  NDN  funded  disseminators,  (3)  produced  a  report, 
entitled,  "Preliminary  Description  of  Selected  Dissemination  Activities  in  the 
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Educatton  Division  of  DHEVT,  which  was  used  to  provide  data  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  Education  Department's  Transition  Team,  and  (4)  was  expanded  to  provide  for 
the  examination  of  ESEA  Title  I  dissemination  efforts,    (Project  Completion  / 
date:   December  1981).    *  \ 

Study  of  How  School  Districts  Use  Evaluation  for  School  Improvement,  (Ongoing) 

This  study  is  investigating  local  evaluation  efforts  that  bave  success 
fully  usfd  evaluation  to  improve  practices,  determine  the  conditions  that 
foster  the  use  of  evaluation,  formulate  a  strategy  for  bringing  about  more 
widespread  improvement  of  local  level  evaluation  practices  and  recommend 
what  steps  or  activities  ED  should  consider  to  address  thft  goal*  (Project 
completion  date:    September  1981). 

'Design  of  a  System  for  Assessing  Project  Implementation.  (Planned) 

?he  purpose  of  this  effort  is  .to  develop  an  implementation  assessji)ent 
resource  guidebook  and  to  design  a  system  or  strategies  to  foster  its  use. 
This  two-year:  effort  will  develop,  pilot-test,  revise  and  disseminate  an 
implementation  assessment,  guidebook  to  local  education  agencies  and  project 
disseminators  participating  fn  the  National  Diffusion  Network.   The  outcome 
will  be. to  provide  local  project  tmplementors  and  project  disseminators 
with  a  structure  and  accompanying  procedures  for  obtaining  information 
useful  for  influencing  decisions  and  corrective  actions  needed  to  improve 
educational  practices,  and, to  determine  what  the  Federal  role  should  be  irf 
fostering  the  use  of  local  implementation  evaluation.    (Project  initiation 
date:   Deceniber,  1980). 

\ 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  *  * 

Current 

Campeau,  P.  L.  et  al.,  Final  Report:   Evaluation  of  Pfoject  Information 
Package  D1  ssenil nation  and  Implemenatlon.  Palo  Alto,  California: 
American  Institutes  tor  Research,  January  1979. 

Emrick,  J.  A.*  Evaluation  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  Vols*  1 
,  and  2,  Henlo  Park,  California:    Stanford  Research  Institute,^  1977. 

Harris,  S.  L.t  et  al.,  Preparing  for  Dissemination-   A  Study  of  Technical 

Assistance  for  DeyeloperwDemonstrator  Projects  In  the  NDN,  Andovers 

Massachusetts:    The  NETWORK,  I nc%,  1979. 

•  » 
HorSt,  D.  P.»  et  41.,   An  Evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  as 

Used  for  the  Diffusion  of  BllUngual  Projects.   Mountain  View,  California. 

RMC  ResearchFCorporatlon,  1980.  : 


Shive*  G.  et  al.,  A  Policy  Study  of  Resource  Centers  for  the  Division  of 
•     Follow  Through,  Andover,  Massachusetts:    The  .NETWORK,  Inc.  1980. 

Stearns,  H.  S-,  Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information 
Packages.    Volume  1 -Summary  Report.   Menlo  Park,  California.  Stanford 
Research 'Institute,  1977. 

Other  ' 

Berlin,  P*,  ancHi.  W.  McLaughlin,  et  al.,  Federal  Programs  Supporting 
Eduatlonaj  Change.   Volumes  1-7,  Santa  Monica,  California:  The 
Rand  Corporation,  1975  and  1977. 

.  • 

Campeau,  P.  L.,  Packaging  as  a  Strategy  for  Improving  the  Process  of 
Diffusing  Tduatlonal  Projects^     Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Education  Research  Association,  New  York£ity, 
April  4  -  8,  f977.  '  .  , 

Foat,  C.  H,,  Selecting  Exemplary  Compensatory  Education  Projects  for 
Dissemination  via  Project  Information  Packages,  Technical  Report  UR-242 , 
Mountain  View,  California:   RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974. 

Horst,  D..*P.,  A.  H.  Plestrup,  C.  H.  Foat,  and  J.  L.  Binkley,  Evaluation 
f     Recommendations  for  Revisions,  Mountain  View,  California:  RMC 
Research- Corporation,  1375^ 

Norwood,  C.  H,,  Evaluation  of  Field  Test  of  Project  I nformatf on  Packages 
Volume  II  Technical  Report.  .Henlo  Park.  Calltornta.   Stanford  Research 
,    Institute,  1977.  *  x    .    >  * 

Piestrup,  A,  M.,  Design  Considerations  for  Packaging  Effective  Approaches 
In  Compensatory  Education.   Technical  Report  UR-241 Mountain  View, 
California:    RMC  Research. Corporation,  1974. 
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Steams,  H.,  S.,  Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information 
Packages:   Volume  I-Viabillty  of  Packaging.   Henlo  Park.  California: 
Stanford  Research  Corporation,  197&.  •  4  .  V 

Tallmadge,  G.  K* ,  The  Development  of  Project  Information  Packages  for 
Effective  Approaches  in  Compensatory  Education,    technical  Report 
UR-254,  fountain  view,  California:   RHC  Research  Corporation,  '974. 


For 'further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contfct:    Lee  Wickline 
-(202)  245-2257 

For  further  information  about  studies, 

■ 

Contact:   Ann  Wejnheimer 
(202)  245-8857 
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ANHUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


School  Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources 


Legislation: 


Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  P.L.  95^561 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR"  AUTHORIZATION 


1975  .  "  $350,500,00i 

1976  Indefinite 

1977  Indefinite 

1978  •  ^  Indefinite 
N 1979  -  Indefinite 

M980  Indefinite 

1981  Indefinite 


Expiration  Date': 
FY  1  983  • 


APPROPRIATION  1/ 

$137, 330',  000 
147,330;000 
154,330,000 
167,500,000 
180,000,0t)0 
171,000,000  2/ 
171  ,000,0.00  ~ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  B,  is  a  formula  grant- program  in  tfhich 
three  categorical  programs  were  consolidated  to  provide  State 
education  agencies  w'ith  more  flexibility  in. the  use  of  appropriated 
funds.    The  three  programs  consolidated  are  School  Library  Resources, 
ESEA,  Tlfle  II;  School  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling,  NDEA,  Titled 
1 1 1  j,  and  the  Guidance,  counseling,  and  Testing  portion, of  ESEA,  ] 
TUtle  III. '  •  t       "*  , 

The  purpose  of  this  program  as  sp'exttied  by  the  legislation 
are  acquisition  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
Instructional  materials,  and  instructional  equipment  for  use  in  the  _ 
academic  subjects,  for  Instructional  purposes  only.    Funds'  are  - 
available  to  State\education  agencies  for  administration  of  the 
program* 

For  school  year  1  980/81  (FY  80  appropriation)  guidance,  tfounsel - 
Ing,  and  testing  activities  have  been  removed  from  this  consorndation , 
since  Congress  has  provided  a  separate  appropriation  under  the  new 
authority  of  ESEA  Tftle  IV,  Part  D.  * 


h?  Program  Is  advanpe  Funded;  amount  appropriated  in  orre  fiscal 
~    year  is  available  the  next  fiscal  year. 

2/  Excludes  $18,000,000  for  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing, 
~    appropriated  separately  in  1980  under  the  authority  of  Title 
•IV,  Part  D. 


9 
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Program  Operations:  * 

• 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  each  State  from  the  amount  % 
appropriated  .to  carry  -oat  Part  B  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio,  to^the  total  as  t.h6  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17, 
-*firclusi  ve,  fn  the  State  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States.    The  State  is  required  to  distribute  these  funds  among 
local  education  agencies  {LEA1 s )  according  to  the  enrollments  in 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  within  Hi£  school  districts  of  such" 
agencies,  except  that  higher  per  pupi  1  a^W^cations  will  be-  provtded 
to  (1)  LEA*s  who  have  a  substantially  greater  tax  effort  for  education^ 
than  the  State  average,  but  whose  per  pupil  expenditure  is  no 
greater  than  the  State  average,  and  (2)  LEA's  which  have  the 
greatest  proportions  of  children  whose ^educati on  imposes  a  higher 
average  cost,  e.g.,  low-income  children,  rural  children,  and 
children  from  families  in  which  English  is  not  the  dominant 
language/    Local  education  agencies  are  given  complete  discre- 
tion (subj£Ct*to  provisions  for  equitably  participation  by  private 
school  children)  in  determining,  which  Part  B  program  pufposes  they 
will  fund.    SEAs  provide  technical  assistance  on  program  develop- 
ment and  monitor^  projects  for  program  compliance. 

Program  Scope: 

The  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  R\co,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Trust  Territory. of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(for  children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  fpr  Indian  children  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  had 
ESEA  Title  IV  State  plans  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980,  about  16,376  local  education  agencies^had 
approved  Part  B  projects  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

j  m  ~  *  « 

'  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  following  program  table  contains  preliminary  data  showing 
actual  expenditures  of  Part  B  funds  in  ye<ars  1978-80. 

# 

1978 '  ±r    1979  1980 

School  Library  Resources        *  ' 
and  Other  Instructional       •  ^* 

Materials,  Textbooks     $69.3H  (57.3%)     $79.0M  (48.6%)  >  $86.0H  (49.4%) 

»  -- 

Equipment  and  Minor   ,         -  ' 

Remodeling  $36. 6H  (30.2%)     $67. OM  (4J.2%)      $70. OM  (40.2%) 

Testing,  CtSunsVl  i  ng  ,* 

and  Guidance  $15. 0M  (12.5%)     $16.5«  (10.2%)  $18.0MMl0.4%) 

Total  $120,9M  (100.0%)J162.5   (lOO.Ofc)  $174.0  (100.02) 
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The  following.  Information  for  school  year  1979/80  indicate^, 
program  effectiveness  and  progress: (  \  ~ 

o    Average  per  pupil  expenditure  i%  $4.00  ove'rall 

*  «>  , 

6  An  average  of  $5.44  per  child  serv.es  7  ,000,000 
low  income  children  , 

'  'o    An  average  of  $6.45  per  child-served  901,418 
rural  school  children 

o    Funds  enable  LEAs  to  use  new  technologies  such  as, 
microcomputers, .video  taping  systems,  and  video  discs 

o    Funds  have  assisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  books 
in  public  school  library  media  centers. 

The  ESEA  Tit^fPftV-B  program  has-  a  requirement  that  the 
aggregate  of  State,  local,  and  private  school  expenditure*  for  IV-B 
purposes  in  the  preceding  year  equal  thos£  of  the  second  preceding 
y*ar.    There  is  a  provision  for  waiver  of  the  requirement  under 
cert3*in , circumstances.    No  waiver  has  been  requested  since  1977 
when  Guam  requested  and  received  a  waiver. 

Private  school  children  were  able  to  participate  equitably  in 
the  program  because, of  t^e  special  efforts  made  by 'St^te  and  local 
educational  agencies  ahd  State  Title  IV  Advisory  Council?.  In 
FY  1979,  an  estimated  41.5  million  public  and  4.3  million  private* 
schQol  children  participated  in. the  program. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  testified  that  parochial  school 
officials  rate  this  program  ai  the  most  equitable  and  the  fairest 
in  providing  services  and  benefits  to  private  school  children.     It,  . 
is  estimated  that  the  percentage  of  funds  expended  for  Part  B 
benefits  to  private  school  children  -  7.5%  of  thet  total-Part  B  . 
allocation  -  corresponds  roughly  with#the  peKqentage  of  eligible 
private  school  children  in  the  school'  populatiSlv*-^^* 

^~ft\study  completed  inyfY^1980  examined  the^ implementation  and 
management  of  the  program.    This  study  suppofts  the  following  general 
conclusions  about  Title  IV:  _ 

o  Title  IV  1s  a  popufar  vwo11-run  program  that  1s«praised  /- 
for  its  flexibility  and  ease  of  administration. State  N 
•and  local  program  staff  citfe  Title  IV  as  a*model  federal  ^ 
program  because  of  its  minimal  categorical  constraints 
and  procedural  red  tape ^.^ed era  1  staff  receive  high  * 
marks  for  their  abilfty  and  responsiveness  in  program 
administration* 
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e  IV  did  not  rtSsul't  i*  a  consolidated  management 
of  former  categorical  programs.    Most  states  ands  local 
districts  manage  IV-B  independen-tly ,  as  they  dldVhrf^^- 
,    categorical  programs'  replaced  by  Title  W.    The  fW 
that  consolidated  Title  IV  management  and  program 
activities  did  so  because  their  preexisting  management 
style  favoured  program  integration.    For  the  mosV»Dart, 
however,  little  or  no  consolidation  occurred  because 
-  neither  the  Title  IV  legislation  nor  the  federal  program 
response  contained  incentives  for.  state  officials  to 
make  more  than  pro  tojrma  response  to't'he  Ti.tle  IV 
consolidation.  ,■  *  - 

o  State  and  local  school  districts  vary  in  the  substance, 
management,  and  quality  of  their  IB-B  activities-. 
State  and  local  program  staff  have  taj^en  advantage  of 

k  Title  IV's  discretion  to  shape  program  activities  to 
their  particular  and  often  quite  different  needs  and 
.management  preferenpes ,t  .  • 

'         .    .         *  '  ^ 

"  However-.,  both  the  streng'th  and  weakness  of  Title  IV  lie. 
in  its  flexibility.    Title  IV's  programmatic  discretion 
permits.rstate  and  local*  staff  to  develop  activities  that 

.   respond  to  their  needs  much  more  effectively  than  a 
federally  developed  strategy  could.    Federal  and  state 
directives  merely  target  funds  and  articulate  broad 
program  objectives;  state  and  local  staff  determine 
what  happens  next.    State  management  of  IV-B  depends  on 
the  interests  of  program  staffs  their,  expertise,  and 
their  assessment  of  the  program  strategies  most  likely 
to  enhance  .local  practices.    Similarly;  local  interests 
and  skills  determine  the  implementation  of  federal  and 

M  state  Title  IV  regulations.   .If  local  commitment  or 
•expertise  is  lacking,  Title  IV  funds  can  be  under- 
utilized, with  IV-B' becoming  primarily  a  way  to. fill 
gap's  in  local  purchasing.    In  this  case,  IV-B  funds4  .  * 

,  become  a  wasted  opportunity  and  do  little  more  than 
susta4ff  the  status  quo.       *.•  '  x  .  » 

0  Small  IV-B  grants  can  induce  substantial  improvement 'in- 
local  practices.    SmaH  J1tle  IV  grants  can  greatly  assist 
fn  developing  district  practices  and  resources  because' 
they  allow  staff  to  tailor  activities  to  local  needs  and 

,  because  they  often  stimulate  local  Vcbmmi tment  and 
enthusiasm.   :The  freedom  to  specify  project  objectives, 
Identify  target  groups,  and*  devise  project  strategies 
often  elicits  a  level  of  local  creativity  and  interest 
that  1s  absent  when,  categorical  strings  diminish  local 

^ense  of  ownership  and  constrain  choices.  h  * 
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Because  CongressTgranted  local  districts  com.pl  ete  "autonomy  in 
allocating  TV-B  funds-among  the  program's  eligible  purposes,  the 
state  has  less  to  do  with  shaping  local  projects,  and  most  SEA  IV-B 
staff  now  see. their  function  as  that  of  auditor  and  program  guide- 
line interpreter.    -Few  SEA  staff  view  themselves  as  constrained  by 
federal  regulations,  however.    In  fact,  many  SEA  IV-B  respondents  in 
this  study's  sample  (46  percent)  believe  that  state-level  staff  can 
do  more  with  the  program  If  they  so  desire..  Although  it  is  true       .  , 
for  only  a  minority  of  states,  some  SEAs  have  used  state-developed  ^ 
management,  planning,  and  information  strategies  to  persuade^-Lo^. — 
districts  to  view  IV-B  a;>  more  than  an  acquisition  service. 

Local  allocation  choices  since  the  IV-B  consolidation  mirror 
the  purposes,  of  ESEA  Title  II  and  NDEA  III,  former  categorical  programs.' 
The  .study  found  that  on  average  only  8  percent  of'loca.l  IV-S  funds 
are  used  for  guidance  and  counseling  activities;  62 -percent  of  the  „ 
school  districts  in  the  sample  spend  none  of  their  IV-B  funds  on 
guidance  and  counseling.  * 

Three-fourths  *of  the  districts  in  the  sampl'e  allocate  their 
funds  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  individual  schools.    In  these  cases, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  called  a  IV-B  program,  and  school  site 
personnel  use  their  IV-B  allotment  t.o  supplement  ongoing  activities. 
However,  one  of  the  most  impressive  observations  from  the  fieldwork 
is  that,  when  time  and  effort  are  spent  in  developing  a  focused 
project,  a  small  IV-B  grant  often  yields  a  high  return.  Furthermore, 
many  local  administrators  repor.t  that,  especially  as  local  budgets 
tighten,  I>-B  funds  are  critical  in  maintaining  the  quality  of 
district  library/media    resources  and  individualized  instruction 
programs.         -  .  (  * 

Title  IV  operarions-across  the"  country  demonstrate  that  there 
may  be  multiple  program  strategies  to  achieve  a  particular  aim,  and  . 
that  successful  -implementation  can  involve  programmatic  and 
organizational  development  as  well  as  compliance  by  lower  levels  of  t 
government.    The  legislative  and  administrative  history  of  the  Title. 
IV  consolidation  reveals  how  federal  choices  can  strongly  influence 
state. behavior.    At  the  state  level,  the  way  an  SEA  is  organized  ^ 
and  its  customary  way  of.  dealing  with  local  districts  largely 
determine  whether  the  statelets  as  a  passive  funding  conduit, 
concerned  only.wjth  compliance,  or  whether  it  actively  shapes^ federal 
programs  to' promote  the  state  priorities'.    Along- with  a  state  s 
political  culture,  these  factors  also  critically  affect  the  kind  of 
technical  assistance  that  SEAs  provide  to  local  districts. 


An  analysis  o*  funding  mechanisms  and  their  effect  on  rural  aYeSs 
indicates  that  ESEA  Title  IV-B  funding  formulas  are  operating  to  4 
•provide  rural  areas  with  at. least  a  proportional  share  of  Federal  . 
funds  arid  in  most  cases  somewhat, more . 
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'Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  eVa1uab1T1ty  assessment  of  this  program  is  tentatively 
planned  for  FY  1981.  J 

«  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  *    '  • 

t 

Bass,  G.  and  Berman.'P.,  Funding  Mechanisms  and  rteir  Effect 
on  Rural  Areas:    Analysis  of  Two  Federal  Programs.    The  Rand 
'  corporation,  19791  '  

McDonnell,  L.M.^and  McLaughlin,  M.H.,  et.  al .  Program 
Consolidation  and  The  State  Bole  in  ESEA  Title  IV.    The  Rand 
Corporation,  April  1980.  ;  

.     Hotfse  Report  Ho.  95-1137,  95th  Congress,  2d.  Session. 
ESEA  Title  IV^Annual  Reports. 


ness , 


0  For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Dr.  Milbrey  L.  Jones  * 

('202)  245-2488   .  '* 

For  further  information  about  stodies  of  program  effective- 


Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380  - 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Educational  Improvement,  Resources,  and  -Support: 
PaYt  C«  Improvement  in  Local  Educational  Practice 

Legislation:*  ""V" 

c 

Title  IV,  Part  C  pf  the  Elementary^ 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended'by  P.L.  95-561. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


funding  History: 


Year: 

T976 
1977 
1978 
1979' 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization: 

$350,000,000* 
Indefinite 


Appropriation:  V 

$184,521,852 
194,000,000 
197,400,000 
197,400,000 
197,400,000  - 
142,400,000 


ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  is  a  State  formula  grant  program  t'<5  strengthen  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  through  support  of  locally 
initiated  projects  and  activities.    In  particular,  funds  are  provided  to 
improve  educational  practices  in  the  following  areas.    (1)  programs  for  children 
with  special  needs  (e.g.,  educationally  deprived,  gifted  and  talented,  and 
handicapped),  for  children /ho  do  not  complete  secondary  school,  and  for 
children  who  attend  private  schools,  (2)  the  teaching  of  basic  skills,  (3)  en- 
couraging the  participation  of  parents  ito  the  education  of  their  children^, 
(4)  the  diagnosis  of  learning  problems,  and  the  assessment  of  children's" 
^educational  achievement,  £5)  sciwol  management  and  the  coordination  of  Fede 
State,  and  local  resources  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  every  child  iri/a 
school,  (6^  professional  development  programs  f<yr  teachers,  administrator* 
other  instructional  personnel,  (7)  pre-kinddrgarten  and  family  education  pr 
grains  related  to  identifying  potential  barriers  to  leraning,  educating 
parents  1n  child  development,  home-based  programs, «and  Referral  services*   

48)  use  of  community  resources,  such  as  museums,  businesses,  labor  organizations, 
h  .the  educational  process,  and  (9)  compensatory  education  including  summer 
programs  to  maintain  and  increase  students1  academic  progress  during  the    t  * 
regular  school  year,  parent  education  programsto  promote  a  partnership  between 
parents  and  teachers  and  help  parents  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  motivate 
and  assist  their  children,  retraining  programs  to  improve  the  skills  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel,  and  programs  to  develop  educational 
materials  for  use  by  children  in  the  hoftie.       ■  ,  - 


1/  Program  is  advance  funded  from  prior  .year's  appropriation.  %he  year  shown  1s 
the  .year  of  appropriation.    Funds  include  $51  million  set-aside  for 

Educational  Management  activities  which,  beginning  FY  1980, 


Strengthening  State 

can  also  be  funded  separately  under  ESEA  V-B. 
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Program  Operations: 

From- the  total  amount  available  for  Title  IV,  Part  C,  the  Secretary  of  - 
Education  allots  to  each  State  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
children  age  5-17  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  children  in 
all  the  States.    (The  term  "State"  as  used  here  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.)   Up  to  one  percent  of  the 
amount  available  under  Title  IV,  Part  C,  may  bejreserved  for  Warn,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  TVust  Territory,  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  for 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  chjldren  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools.    Up  to  15  percent  of  the  IV-C, 
funds  received  for  a  fiscal  year,  or  the  amount  allocated  for  these  activities 
in  Fiscal  Year  1973,  whichever  is  greater,  may  be  used  for  the  ESEA,  Title  Y-B, 
strengthening  program. 

A  State,  (other  than  an  insular  area)  may  use  u^to  5  percent  of  its  ^ 
Title  IVB  and  IVC  funds  or  $225,000,  whichever  is  greater,  to  administer  its 
State  pTan.    Remaining  funds  in  Pajpt  C  support  State  discretionary -grants  to 
local  school  districts  for  projects  in  priority  areas  determined  by  the  States 
within  thS  purposes  of  the  law.    States  are  directed  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  LEAs  less  able  to  compete  (e.g.,  small  districts)  to  assure 
their  participation  on  an  equitable  basis.    Fifteen  percent  of  the  available 
funds  must  be  used  fojr  .programs  or  projects  directed  to  education  of  handicapped 
children.    At  least  50%  of  any  Increase  in  a  State's  Part  C  allotment  (due  to 
population  shifts  or  other  causes)  above  the  amount  alloted  m  FY  1,979  must 
be  devoted  to  encouraging  innovation  and  improvement  in  compensatory  educational 
efforts.    In  FY  1980,  at  least  S%  of  any  mcrrtse  iri  a  State's  Part  jC  allot- 
ment above  the  amount  alloted  in  FY  1979  must  be  devoted  to  the  improvem&pt 
of  school  management  and  the  coordinated  use  in  schools  of  all  available 
resources.    In  FY  1981  and  succeeding  years,  this  percentage  increases  tj/jO? 

Jo  deceive  a  grant,  a  State  is  required  to  sgbmit,  or  have  on  file/with 
the  Secretary,  a  general  application,  and  a  State  plan  that  describes  t|ie 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be  .spent.    The  jweral  application,  As 
prescribed  in  SectiDo  435  of  the  General .Education  Provisions  Act,  a&^amende 
includes  assurances  ttoft  the  State  will  adopt  and  use  proper  methods' of 
administering  the  Title  IV  program'in  such  areas  as  mozutorji*g7Hec^nical 
assistance,  coordination,  dissemination,  and  evaluation.    The  general  appli- 
cation remains  in  effect  for  the  duration  of  the  State  Title  Iv/PaVt.C,  program. 

As  described  ip  AftJSndix  A  of  the  final  regulations  for  TStle  /v 
(published  in  thftp/ederal  Register  on  April  7,  1980,  45  FR  236fl|2)l/,  the  State 
plan  must  include-   any  priorities  in  Part  O  program  purposes  or^ctivities  the 
SEA  intends  to  implerpent,  the  application  review  process  and  criteria  for 
furjds  distribution,  assurance  that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  pertaining  to 
equitable  participation  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  private  schools,  a  plan 
to  coordinate  Federal  and  State  funds  for  presemce  and  inservice  eJupatlon  of 
educational  personnel  in  the  State,  the  activities  the  State  Advisory  Council 
will  conduct  to  carry  out  its  advisory,  evaluation,  and  reporting  functions, 
staffing  and  adrnini  strati  on  of  the  Part  C  program;  and  the  mean?  by  which 
technical  assistance  will  be  provided  to  LEAs. 


1/  These  regulations Awere  rejected  by  Congress  because  of  a  disagreement  over 
the  uSes  of  IVB  money.  The  regulations  have  been  rewritten  and  are  due  to 
be  effective  November  4,  1980. 
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The  State  planejust  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Advisory  Council,  and  be  published  and  circulated  throughout  the  State  60 
days  prior  to  being*s,ubmitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. (ED)  in 
order  that  conroents  on  the  plan  may  be  obtained.   The  State  plan  need  be  sub- 
mitted only  once  every<  three  years. 

With  respect  to  evaluation,  each  State  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Title  IV  program  at  least  once  every  three  years,  and  cooperate  in  any 
Title  1«  evaluation  study  conducted  by  or  for  the  Secretary  or  other  Federal 
officials.    For  Part  C  project,  the  purposes  of  the  evaluation  include 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  priorities  identified  in 
the  State  pVan  are  being  improved  in  participating  LEAsf  and  thelextent  to 
which  LEAs  are  incorporating  successful  practices  supported  by  Iy-C  into 
their  regular  program. 

Prior  to  submitting  a  plan,  an  SEA  is  required  to  appoint  a  State  Advisory 
Council  (SAC)  broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and  Educational  resources 
of  the  State.   The  SAC  "includes,    teachers,  principals,  fnd  superintendents 
employed  by  LEAs  and  private  schools  in  the  State,  teachers  from  institutions  ^ 
of  Vigher  education,  school  librarians  and  guidance  counselors,  education 
specialists;  and  parents  and  students.    The  SAC's  responsibilities  include: 

(1)  advising  on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters  arising  in\he 
administratiofLof,  the. State  plan,  including  the  development  of 
criteria  for  the  distribution  of  funds  and  the  approval  of  > 
applications  from  LEAs;  ^  , 

(2)  evaluating  all  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  Title  IV; 

'    (3)  preparing,  at  least  every  three  years,  and  submitting  to  ED.through 
the  SEA,' a  report  of  its  activities,  recommendations,- and  evalua- 
tions together  with  such  additional  conroents  as  deemed  appropriate. 

To  receive  a  subgrant,  an  LEA  must  submit  a  general  application, -and  a 
project  application  that  describes  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be 
spent.   Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  an  SfcA  may  make  a  commitment 
to  an  LEA  to  fund  a  multi-year  Part  C  project,  but  not  for  more  than  five 
fiscal  years,  excluding  the  period  during  which  the  LEA- received  a  planning  ^  . 
grant..  *  — 

In  applying 'for  funds,-  LEAs  must  consider  thildren  and.  teacffers  in  non- 
public schools  in  their  districts  on  the'same  basis  as  children  in  public 
schools.   Subpart  H  -  Participation  of  Children  Enrolled  in  Private  Schools  - 
•of  the  Final  Regulations  (implementing  Section  406  of  Title  IV)  retires  an 
LEA  to:    (1)  consult  with  appropriate  representatives  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  the  private  schools  Vithin  its  boundaries  during  all  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment and  design  of  project;  (2)  ensure  equitable  participation  by  childre* 
in  private  schools  who  have  the  same  needs  and  are  in  the  same  attendance 
area  or  age  or  grade  group  as" public  school  children  participating  in  the 
project  (3)  provide  benefits  to  private  school  children  that  are  <""erent 
fro^hose  for  public  school  children  if  the  different «  are  necessary  to  meet 
their  needs;  and  (4)  spend  the  same  average .amount  of  Title  IV  funds  on  a 
private  school  child  as  a  public  school  participant  unless  the  costs  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  nonpublic  school  children. are  different  from  the  costs  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  public "school  children.  , 
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SEAs  are  required  to  include  in  their  State  plan  an  assurance  that  non- 
public school  requirements  will  be  met  (or  that  these  requirertents  cannot 
legally  be  met),  and  describe  how  they  will  provide  technical  assistance  to 
private  school  officials  who  desire  to  participate  in  Federal  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs.    In  order*R5  receive  a  subgrant,  an  LEA 
must  include  .in  its  project  application  such  information  as  the  number  of 
public  and  private  school  children  enrolled  in  the  district,  the  number  to 
be  served  by  the  project,  how  they  were  selected,  and  where  they  will  be 
served  so  that  the  SEA  can  determine  whether  the  nonpublic  school  require- 
ments are  Ming  met, 

4  In  monitoring  the  operation  of  Title  IV  in  the  States,  Department  of 
Education  teams  conduct  reviews  of  State  administration  of  the  program.  These 
reviews  are  designee!  to  go  beyond  compliance  checks  and  determine  progress 
in  remedying  shortcomings  disclosed  in  prior  reviews.    These  reviews  have 
shown  that  State  departments  of  education  have  given  priority  attention  to  their 
responsibilities  to  aid  lpcal  school  districts  in  developing  Title  IV-C 
projects.    They  have  reorganized  their  staffs  or  reassigned  duties  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  Title  IV.    The  virtually  universal  pattern  is  a  top-echelori- 
official  of  the  State  department  supervising  a  Title  IV  .coordinator,- a  Part  B 
and  a  Part  C  specialist,  a  disseminator  and  a  facilitator,  assisted  by  personnel 
and  services  of  the  department.  '  N 

The  schedule  for  the  ED  reviews  includes  time  for  the  team  members  to 
visit  and  observe  LEA  projects  and  to  discuss. with  LEA  and  project  personnel 
the  nature  and  quality  of  services  rendered  by  the  SEA  under  Title  IV.  One 
of  the  goals  in  this  process  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  SEAs  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  successful,  validated  IV-C  projects,  * 

V  *  < 

Proqran  Scope: 

In  the  1980  program  year,  more  than  7,500  local  projects  were  funded  by 

the  States  through  competitive  awards  to  local  education  agencies.  Project 

participants  included  13.4  million  public  and  2.6  million^ri vate  school 

children.  *  ▼ 

*  ■  .  ■ 

*  Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $197.4  million,  $137.4  was  budgeted  as 
pass-through"  funds  to  be  distributed  to  local  education  agencies  by  the 
State  agencies  on  a  competitive  basis.    The  remainder,  $60  million,  was  for 
State  program  administration  and  activities  to  strengthen  State  education 
agencies.    More  than  half  these  funds  were  used  by  the  States  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  services  to  local  education  agencies.*- 

For  program  year  1981*  grants  ranged  in  size  fron  $793,000  to  Alaska  to    '  . 
over  $17  million  to  California.   Six  states  -  California,  New  York,  Texas, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  -  each  received  over  $9  million  in  IV-C  ' 
ponies.    Six  states  (and  the  Insular  Areas)  -  Alaska*  Delaware*  Nevada*  North 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Wyoming  *  eacirreceived  under  $1  million. 

Data  from  the  fourth  "annual  report  of  theJJses  of  State  Administered 
Federal  Education  Funds  for  Fiscal  Years  1977  and  1978  provide  the  followi ng 
information  regarding  IV-C  participants  and  funded  activities.    In  fiscal 
Vear  1977*  SEAs  spent  40X  of  their  funds  on  developing  new  apprdaches  to, 
educational  problems  U.e. ,  ^developmental  projects),  and  132  of  thei);  funjls  ^on 
adoption  and  dissemination' projects.    Three  states  -  Indiana,  Missouri*  and 
Oregon  -  spent  more  than       of  their  funds ^on  developmental  projects.  Another. 
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9  states  spent- between  70*  and  90%  on  developmental  projects.    In  contrast 
Illinois  spent  60%  of  its  funds  on  adoption  projects.    Florida  and  Montana 
followed  with  40%  and  35%,  respectively. ^  j 

The  percentage  of  LEAs  per  State  receiving  IV>C  funds  rose  from  13%  in 
Fiscal  Year1977  to  17%  in  Fiscal  Year  1978.    In  FY  1977,  6  states  -  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginai J-  each  distributed  funds  to 
50%  or  more  of  their  LEAs.    In  16  states,  10%  or  ljfess  of  LEAs  in  each 
State  received  IV-C  funds.    In  FY  1978,  11  states  distributed  funds  to  50%  or 
more  of  their  LEAs;  13  states  distributed  funds  to  10%  or  less  of  their  LEAs. 

In  FY-  1978,  37%  of  the  grants  to  LEAs  .were  less. than  $10,000.    Four  states 
Montana,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana  -  concentrated  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  grants  in  this  category.    Fifty-six  percent  of  the  grants  nationwide 
were  between  $10,000  and  $100,000,  7%  were  $100,000  or  more.    Maryland  spent 
67*,  of  its  funds  on  grants  of  $100,000  or  more.   Five  states  -  Illinois, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Texas  -  spent  approximately  one-quarter  of 
their  funds  on  grants  of  $100,000  or  more.    In  FY  1978,  45%  of  the  funded  LEAs 
had  25,000  or  more  pupils',  21%  had  between  10,000  and  had  fewer  than  25,000 
pupils;  and  342>  had  fewer  than  10,000  pupils.    Fifty-one  percent  of  the  LEAs 
had  ha*d  a  IV-C  grant  the, year  before  as  compared  to  71%  in  FY  1977. 
\ 

In  a  recently  completed  evaluation  study  (McDonnell  and  McLaughlin,  1980), 
SEA  IV-C  State  directors  reported  that" the  following  major  activities  were 
supported  in  FY  1978. 

* 

FY  73  PROJECT  MAIN  FOCUS 
(Excluding  Mini  Grants) 


Average  %  Total 


Project  Activity  Funded  Projects 


14 
43 
14 
13 

Special  Education  ^  6 
Counsel i ng  and  Guidance  )  .   


Staff  Development 
Hew  or  Revised  Curriculum 
'General  Enrichment 


Respondent:  SEA  IV-C  Director. 
N  -  41. 
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*  • 

Since  consolidation  fewer  projects  focused  on  health  and  nutrition  and 
dropout  prevention,  although  the  number  of  states  with  such  projects  increased. 
In  1976,  prior  to  consolidation,  9  states  funded  dropout  prevention  programs, 
and  6  states  funded  health  and  nutrition  programs.    Comparable  figures  for 
1978  are  267  states  for  dropout  prevention,  and  20  states  for  health  and 
nutrition.  *      .    ,  ,  .  * 

»  * 

With  respect  to  project  level  activities,  a  survey  of  local  IV-C  project  • 
directors  indicated  that  75%  of  the/r  projects  emphasized  specific  curncular 
areas.    The  table  below  indicates  the  percentage  of  projects  with  particular 
curricular  components.  jNote  that  a  project  may  emphaisze  more  than  one 
component  and  therefore  the  percentages  do  not  sum  to  100.)  ^} 

t 

•  w 

PROJECT  CURRICULAR  C0F*P0NENTS 

<  v  * 

Curriculum  Area  1  .  %  Projects 


, Reading,  Spelling^,  or  Engl i i 
■Mathematics       -\  -  -  ■  - 
Secondary  or  foreigh  Langua; 


ish  v   29 

■  *  -  -  *   28 

iguages  '   3 

Social  or  Cultural  Studies  *   16 

Arts  and  Music.  .  „. ,   9 

Environment  and  Ecology   11 

Science      \                        *  '   22 

Career  Education  or  Vocational  Education  -   25 

Special  Education  *  *   17 

Health,  Drugs,  c/r  Sex  Education   7 

Gifted  and  Talehted  ■  '  .  .  .  14  v 

Nutrition/Health   7 

Dropout  Prevention   7 

Early  XhildtoodV  .  c   10 

Bilingual  .  .  .  \  .  /  .   4 

Other3  X   25 


'  •    NOTE:   Weighted  N  =  / 2,256 


d  'Other" ( project  components,  included  such  activitieSUs  physical  education, 
♦performing  arts,  computer/technolqgy,  and  speech. 
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Projects  directors  also  indicated  the  major  strategies  they  employed  in 
implementing  their  project  objectives..   Their  responses  are  tabulated  below. 

COMPONENTS  OF  PROJECT  INNOVATION      ,  9 

#u         ~    .  Innovation  *  Projects 

'    An 

New  teaching  method  .  .  .  s  *  

New  course  offering    27 

New  use  or  retraining  of  teachers  and  others   48 

H^jor  reorganization  of  the  school  and/or  curriculum   16 

♦Supplementary  courses  and  activities   52 

New  ways  to  achieve  community  understanding  or  participation.  ,  .  .  31 

New  use  of, technology  .  ,  *  .  -   25^ 

New  guidance,  counseling  and  testing,  or  remedial  services   24 

Planning,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  services   32 

Special  education  for  the  handicapped,  -  14 

New  materials   47 

Other*  ^   11 


7 


NOTE:    Weighted  N'=  16,432. 
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a  "Other"  innovative  components  include  adult  education, 
stttdent'assessment  techniques,  approaches  to  student  disciplinej 
preschool  programs,  and  research  on  teacher  effectiveness. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  # 

_  .Title  TV  i s  in  its  fifth  year  as  a  consolidated  program.    A  major  study 
was  conducted  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  consolidation  as  it  existea  prior 
to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (McDonnell  and  McLaughlin,  1980).  Mora 
specifically,  the  study  looked  at  how  the  program  operates  in  States  and  local 
school  districts  and  assessed  Ttiel  IV  a£"an  example  of  a  consolidated  program 
strategy.    This  evaluation  concluded  that  Title  IV  is  a  popular  well-run  pro- 
gram that  is  praised  by  State  and  local  staff  for  Us- flexibility  and  ease*  of  ■  . 
administration,  but'that  Title  IV  did  not  result  in  a  consolidated  management 
of  former  categorical  programs.  .  . 

♦ 

With  regard  to  Title  IV-C,  study  findings  a*>e\1isted  and  then  discussed 
below. 

o   States  and  local  school  districts  vary  Vignif icantly  in  the 
substance,  management,  and  quality  of  their  IY-C  activities. 
State  management  of  I.V-C  depends  on  the  interests  of  program 
staff,  their  expertise,  and  their  assessment  df  the  program 
strategies  most  ifkely  to  enhance  local  practices.  Similarly, 
local  interests  and  skills  determine  the  nature  of  local 
.  "implementation  of  IV-C' projects. 
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o   States  vary  greatly  in  their  IV-C  funding  strategies.    In  recent 
yearscStates  have  begun  to  shift  funding  strategies  to  support 
dissemination  projects  and  adoption  grants.  ■  ,  " 

o   Federal  requirements  for  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  a 
school  students  "In  IV-C  are  presently  unmet. 

„  i* 

,  \      a  Activities  supported  by  IV-C  strengthening  funds  have  not 
'changed  significantly  from  those  funded  under  the  earlier  - 
Title.  V  program.    Strengthening  founds  appear  to  b£  supple- 
menting routine  SEA  activities  i.e.,  fiscal  accountability 
and  data  systems. 

o  While  in  i  majority  of  States,  State  Advisory  Councils  play  an 
active  and  influential  role  in  IV-C  activities,  SAC's  involve- 
ment in  IV-C  strengthening  ranges  from  extremely  limited  to 
nonexistent. 

*  •  ,  *  ^ 

The  IV-C  program  has  been  a  major  cpntributor  to  the  development, 
validation,  dissemination  and  replication  of  new  kinds  of  activi ties^ta^ 
improve  school  programs  and  an  important  source  of  support  for  St^tfe  educa-*. 
*   tion  agency  staff  and  operations.    In  many  States  it  is  the  prime  source,  and 
in  some  the  only  soarce'of  funds  for  State  support  of  local  innovative 
projects.*   States  v^ry  greatly  in  their  IV-C  funding  strategies.    Some  use 
„    a  highly  competitive  grants  process  to  promote  selected' examplary  projects, 
while  pthers  award  funds  to  virtually  every  LEA  in  the  State.    While  most  * 
States  spend  a  large  portion  of  IV-C  funds  on  developmental  qrants  to  initiate 
new  approaches  to  educational  problems,  State's  have  begun  to  experiment  with 
mim>grants,  dissemination  projects  and  adoption  grants.    This  shift  is  not  %a 
result  of  consolidation  of  Title  IV  legislation.    Rather,  SEA  staff  report 
that  these  changes  occurred  because  States  now  have  better  information  about 

 LEA  needs  and  how  to  address. them.   Addi ti onally,  a  range  of  exemplary  projects 

'  currently  exist  that  can  be  adopted  fn  ofRer  local  settings. 

Requirements  for  equitably  participation  of  nonpublic  students  in  IV-C 
activities  are  presently  unmet  with  only  one  quarter  to  one-third  of  IV-C 
projects  including  nonpublic  school  students.   Reasons  for  low  levels  of  non- 
public involvement  in  IV-C  projects  include.    SEA  failure  to  monitor  the  quality 
of  local  assurances  and  to  provide  assistance  on  nonpublic  invol  vemetiU-the* 
competitive  nature  of  IV-C  funding,  and  the  inability  and  unwillingness  of  ( 
many  nonpubilc  schools  to  actively  pursue  IV-C  funding.     *  .  -1 

Lastly,  the  evaluation  found  tha£  the  set-aside  for  strengthening  State 
education  agencies  has  been  used  by  States  to  fund  all  the  express  purposes  of 
the  strengthening  component  (i.e.,  planning  and  evaluation,  curriculum  develop-  . 
ment,  training  andj^ssemjjoftlapn  activities,  and  direct  services  to.Jocal 
districts),  howe^erTVarious  aspects  of  administrative  support  (including 
-        fiscal  accountability  and  data  systems)  remain  the  highest  priorities  for  the 
use  of  strengthening  funds..  State  level  developmental  activities  like  training 
and  dissemination  receive  a  much  smaller  share  of  IV-C  strengthening  funds. 
As  States  face  tighter  budgets,  .IV-C  strengthening  funds  are  used  more  often 
foh  providing  central  services\and  rot/tine  SEA  activities. 
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The  Education.Amendments  of  1J£78  made  major  changes  to  IV-iC,  effective 
in  Fiscal  tear  1986.    The  consolidation  provisions,  adopting  program  purposes 
from  previous  categorical  programs,  were  replaced  by  an  unique  set  of  goals 
.and  purposes  for  Part  C,  and  a  new  title,  "Improvement  in  Local  Educational 
Practice",  was  adfrftted.    Fynds  for  strengthening  State  education  agencies  were 
authroized  separate^  in  a  new  Title  V,  with  a^  separate  State  plan  required 
every  three  years,  instead  of  annually.    Reports  of  the  State  Advisory,, 
Councils  are  also  required  every  three  years,  instead  of  annually.  More 
stringent  requirements  for  assuring  participation  of  children  in  nonpublic 
schools  were  also  adopted.    Other  provisions  authorize  activities  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  innovative"  compensatory  education  programs,  and  projects  to 
improve  school -site  management  and  coordination  of  education  programs. 
A  five  year  limit  beyond  an  initial  planning  grant  was  adopted,  and  a  phase- 
out  of  I V-C  support  for  projects  in  the  last  two  years  of  funding  required. 

These  changes  in  the  authorizing  legislation  were  adopted  in  response 
to  findings  and  recommendations  of  evaluation  reports,  information  gathered 
in  the  program's  State  Management  Reviews,  and  recommendationai  from  the 
education  cbqTnunity. 


Ongoing  and  PI  armed  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  « 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data;  .  , 

Current:  ' 

McDonnell,  Lorraine  M.,  McLaughlin,  Milbrey  W.,  et  al.    Program  Consolidation 

amPtfie  stater  fttrte  tn  E5EA  TR4e       -Santa-Moiuca ,  California.    The  Rand  

Corporation,  1980.        '  ' 

DHEW,  USOE,  OED. •  Uses  of  State  Administered  Federal  Education  Funds.  Fiscal 
years  1979  and  197fT    HEW  Publications  No.  (OE)  80-47001 .*  Washington,  DC, 
T980;  '  ~~ 

, Other:  .      t  % 

\     V  ' "  ^* 

Berman,  P.  and  M.W.  McLaughTin». Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educational  Change, 

Santa  Monica,  California:    The  Raftf  Corporation,  1977f. 

*  '  i      t  L*  *  *  ■ 

Elmore,  Rictjard  F.  and  M.W.  McLaughlin,  ESEA  Title  IV.    Implementation  Issues 
and  Research  Questions.    Santa  MorTica,  California.    The  Rand  Corporation,  1978. 

-  ESEA  Title  IV  State  Annual  Reports, 

ESEA  Title  IV  State  Program  Plans.  :  .  . 
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*  .  'for  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:   Al  White. 

245-2952 

* 

» 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effect 

y 

*  Contact:    Burma,  Klein  s 

,  245-8364 
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— ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  .PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Emergency 'SchopJ  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Basic  Gnants  Program 


Legislation:  .  ' 

Tftle  VI  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by'  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561).  % 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year; 


ESAA-.  - 
Authorization: * 


Total  ESAA 
Appropriation: 


1974 
'  1975 
1976 

Translffop  Quarter 
1977 
1978 

\  1979 
1980 
1981 


1973        $1,000,000,000  -  $228,000,000 


Total  of 
$1,00&,000,000 
for  F*  74-76 

Total  of 

$r,ooo,ooo,ooo 

for  FY  77-79 
,422,250,000 
422,250,600 


236,000,000 
215,000,000 
245,000,000 
3,000,000 
257,500,000 
30tf,50O,000 
300,000,000 
269,623,000 
&4.313 ,000 


Basic  Grant 
Appropriation: 

$134/00,000 
,"146,900,000 
13S.500.000 
137,600,000 

"137,600,000 
137,600,000 
137,600,000 
118,800,000, 
m, 800 ,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


In,  Jupe  of  1972  "the  Emergency  SchotfTATd  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted^ Into  Taw 
ftfprovide  financial  assistance:   "(1)  to  meet  the  -special  needs  Incident 
to  the  elimination  of  minority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among 
students  and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary t schools,  and  (2)  to  encourage 
the  voluntary  elimination,  reaction  or  prevention  x>^jninor1ty  group  Isolation 
1n  elementary  and  schools  with  substantial  proportloniNof  minority  group 
students."  V  «■ 

*       The'Bas1Cy6rants  Program  1s  the  largest  of  the  ESAA  subprograms. ,  Basic 
.Grants  are  available  to  LEAs  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  needs  that  arise  front 
1mplement1fyfa  qualifying  desegregation  plan.   An  LEA  may  use  Its  funds  for  any 
activity  thmt  1s  designed  to  meet  an  educational  need  that  arises  fr,om  a  qualify- 
ing plan.   A  qualifying  plan  is  a  plan  which  1s  either  required  by  court  or  State 
order,  or  which  1s  not  required  but  which  will  result  In  the  elmlnatlon,  reduction 
or  prevention  of  minority  group  isolation.   Examples  of  activities  specifically 
authorized  by  ESAA  Include  staff  hiring  and  training,  the  development  of 
Instructional  materials  and  procedures,  Innovative  educational  activities, 
cofmtf*[ty  relations  activities,  etc. 


1/  .A  third  purpose,  "«to  aid  school  children  1n  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  minority  group  Isolation,"   was  deleted  from  the  Act 
1n  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561). 


ir 
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«  Program  Operations;  '  ^  ^ 

*fhe*Bas"fc  Grant*  Program,  Is  a  discretiphary  ^program  whose ^unds  are 
apportioned* to  States  according  to  a  formula  that  considers  the  numbers  *. 
^fcf  minority  schoolraged  children  in  the  State.  Unused  funds.from  any 
'm  State's  apportionment  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary  either  for 
'*    other  States  or  for  other ,ESAA  subprograms.  *  > 

*  The  Offoce  for  Civil  flights  determines  whe'ther  each  LEA  has  a  qualifying 

desegregation  plan  and  meets  other  civil  rights  compliance  standards  - 
specified  in  the  Act.   Basic  Grants  may  be  awarded  to  any  LEA  which: 
(a)  is  implementing  a  required  plan  or  has.  adopted  andjftll  implement 
a  non-required  plan  1f  assistance  is  made  available;  or  (b)  has  a  plan 
to  enroll  non-resident  children  in  its  schook  to  reduce  minority  'group ,  ,  - 
■   isolation.^    *  \      '    *  . 

*  c  '  * 

Applications  are  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education.   Within  V 
.  •  each  State,  LEAs  are  first  assigned  to  one  of  three'  categories,  depending 
on  thd-recency  of  the  desegregation  plan.   Within  each -category,  applicants 
are  ranked  according  to  the  ^moujit  of  reduction  in  minority  group  isolation 
'.after  the  Implementation  of  the  pljp.  gb    »» • 

A  pane*!  of  ou.tside  readers  reviews  each* application  to  determine  whlph 
are  recommended  fon  funding.   This  review  considers  whether 'the  proposal 
contains- activities  that  address  educational; needs  arising  from  the^p.lan;  , 
«  the  quality  of  the  proposed  project;  *nd  whether  the  plan  involves,  to  tfe 
i  extent -possible,*  the  total  educational .resources  of  the  codmjnity.  As  a,  result 
;,of  the  review  process,  each  application  is  ei thet  re'cwnmended  or  nfit  recommended 
?for  funding.   Within,  a  State,  recommended  applications*^  then  fujfded  .in  order, 
ftnrtl  the  State  a*pp*ortiohment  Is-  exhausted..  .         '  /  **  4  . 

*  *       « *  *      t£S^  '* 

*    '  .This  Vocess  is  conducted  in  two  cycles- which  allows  unsuccessful  applicants' 
to  revise  *nd  resubmffr  the'lr  applications  after  the  Initial  review.   Beginning  in 
FY80,  LEAs  may  apply  for  multi-year  funding  of  Basic,  Grants.   The  criteria  for 
.  receiving  awards  extending  beyond  one  year  are  the,  severity  and  duration  of 
need^Jhe  nature  o{  the  proposed- activities,  an*  the  "recency  of  the  qualifying 
plan.        .    .  ■  '  '  '•  *  • 

Funded  projects  are  monitored  by  ESAA  program  officers.   Some  additional 
technical  assistance  is  available4  f ran  ESAA- fun3ed  Non-Prof  it  Organizations 
and  from  desegregation  centecs  funded  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civi)  Rights  £ct. 
Local  project  reporting  consists  of  financial  Sports,*  final  reports,  and  a  * 

-  fin* I  evaluation  report.-  .    **  *' 

*  <■ 

'.  • 

Program- Scope:  ^  r         s  v»      4k  *  '  . 

* 

?  For  FY79,  345  ESAA  Basfc  awards,  totaling  $13'5j|146,000  were  made.*  Not 
all  applicants  received  funding  however/  Over  the  past  three  years  the 
percent*of  applicants  receiving  funding  has  declined  from  a«high  of  86X  in 
FY77»to.60X  in  FY79.  „ESAA  funds  do  not  reach  all  districts  which  have 
desegregation  plans  resulting  in  a  high  rfeg'ree  of  reduction  inyninorlty 
isolation.   For  example,  sixty  percent.of  the  districts  which  had  a  relative  . 
t>  ijoli  reduction  in  mlnoVlty  isolation  prior  to  1974  never  received. an  ESAA 
rnir  *"  .  »*  ,  •  '   ,  • 
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grant.  Most  of  the§e  districts  did  not  apply  for,  ESAA  funds,  possibly 
because  of  the  necessary  civil  rights  review  prior  to  funding. 


Progra\^feotiveness  and  Progress: 

Targeting,    A  study  of  ESAA  FY78  grantees  showed  that  ESAA  drs 
tended  to  be  larger  than  the  national  average,  and  to  have  lower  St^fte 
and  local  per-pup1l  expenditures.   More  than  half  of  the  dlstricts^were 
located  in  the  South,  although  southern  districts  receives  comparatively 
smaller  grants  than  the  districts  in  other  areas.    H1th/in  districts,  ,  - 
ESAA  funds  were  targeted  primarily  on  elementary  schools,  75%  of  all  schools  ><J 
receiving  ESAA-funded  services  were  elementary.    ESAA  schools  tended  to  be 
^  Jarger  than  the  national  average,  and \to  have  a  higher  than  average  mfnority 

*  concentration,  asjnlght  be  expected  from  the  Intent  of  the  legislation. 

#*  * 
ESAA  funds  are  Intended  to  assist  districts  1n  responding  to  their 
desegregation-related  heeds.   Several  studies  (Smith,  1978;  Wellisch* 
1979J  have  reported  that  funds  are  not  appropriately  targeted  and  that 
most  ESAA  funds  go  to  districts  that  desegregated  long  ago.  *  For  example, 
of  those  districts  receiving  €SAA  Basic  Grants  in  FY78,  83%  began  desegregating 
prior  to  1973.   Recognizing  this*d1ff iculty,  Congress  amended  ESAA.  in  1978 
Ja  incorporate  recency  of  desegregation  as  ooe  of  the  criteria  for  funding, 
'beginning  1n  FYSO,  Basic  Grant  awards  will  be  governed  >y  the  new  criteria. 

Another  difficulty  1n  the  appropriate  targeting  of  funcjs.is  that  • 
the  State  apportionment  formula  1s  based  on  the  number  of  mlnof it^  studehts 
irt  a  Sta*te,  which  1s  not  necessarily  related  to  the  State's  desegregation  # 
needs.   The  formula  1s  unable  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  newly  desegregating 
large  urban  school  districts.   This  problem  1s  alTeviated  somewhat  by 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  reapportion  unused  funds  from  # 
one  State -to  another,*  and  by  the  adcHtion,  1n  recent  years  of  Special 
Projeri  grants,  which  are  not  subject  to  th^  State  apportionment  formula. 

< 

„  Several  studies  have  found  that  ESAA  f&Ods  are  often  use(J  for  general  ( 
education  assistance  and  compensatory  education  rather  than  desegregation 
assistance  (poulson,  1977;  Smith,  1978).    In  FY80,  for  example,  oVjer 
\§5j)ercent  of  the  ESAA  Basic  elementary  schools  sponsored  compensatory      ,  , 
education  services  with  their  ESAA  funds.,  AJtlTough  the  academic  needs 
of^tSAA'  schools*  are  not  disputed,  the  studies  questioned  whether  a  program 
fot  emergency  school  desegregation  aid  should  be  a  compensatory  education 
program.    In  the   1978  education, amendments,  Congress  enacted  certain 
changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  designed  to  encourage^  closer  relationship 
¥  between  ESAA- supported  activities  and  the  desegregation  needs. of  participating 

*  schqol  districts.   The  changes  Include  deletion  of  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  tke  law  ("to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages' of  myfority  group  Isolation")  and  a  revision  of  the  list 

of  authorized  activities  to  decrease  the  emphasis  on  •compensatory  education. 
A  future  study  will  examine  the  impact \£  these  legislative  changes* 
oft  the  type  of, activities  funded  by  ESAA.  1 

y    «  Although  ihoit  ESAA  Basic  funds  are  spent  on  getofal  or  compensatory 
educational  activities,  about  two  thirds  of  ESAA  B®: 'districts  funded 
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£ome  human  relations  activities  In  at  least  one  £choo\  during  FY78, 
reflecting  an  increase ^1n  the  funding  of  such  activities  over  the  last 
two  years.    Two  types  of  human  relations  activities  were  funded.  One 
type  focused  on  improving  intergroup  relations  and  included  activities 
designed  to  ease  racial  tensions,  improve  intergroyjf>  interactions, 
and  promote  intercultuc.al  awareness  and  understanding.  'The  second  type 
focused  on  problems  associated  witti  minority  isolation  and  included 
activities  designed  to  improve  self-concept  of  students ^and»to  prevent  , 
or  treat  specific  problems  of  individual  students.    In  thoss  districts 
that  did  provide  human  relations  services,  more  than  a  third  of  their  I 
ESAA  grant,  on  the  average,  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Effectiveness.    A  1973-76  longitudinal^  evaluation  of  E$AA  found 
evidence  of  program1  Impact  in  improving  academic  achievement  in  the*^    *  - 
final  jvear  of  the  sti/dy  for  Basic  elementary  ^schools,  although  no  such 
evidence  pas  found  at  the  high  school  level./  Art  earlier  study  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Program  (precursor  to  E5AA)  also  reported  higher 
achievement  scored  for  black  m^le  students  ih  ESAP  schools  in  comparison 
to -similar  students  in  schools  with  no  ESAP  funds. 

*  Se^eraAtudies  (Craih,l§73;  Forehand7|976T TTave "report e<Ta^ relaiftm-- 
ship  between .effective  ESAA  programs  and  the  presence  of  human  relations 
activities  in  the  school*    A  recent  study  (Doherty,  1980)  reported  lhat 
students  who  received  ESAA- funded, human  relations.services  showed  greater 
improvement  in  measures  of  intergroup  relations  than  students  without  such 
services.    Several  characteristics  of  schpols  and  programs  were  relited 
to  improvement  in  student  intergroup  attitudes,  Intergroup  tehavior  bfld 
self  concept.    These  included  community  support  for*desegregation,  principal 
and  staff  commitment  to  human  relatfbnS  services,  the  presence  of  hurtan 
relations  training  programs  for  staff,  and  the. existence  of  a  parent  lprogram. 


Maintenance  of  Effort: 
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ESAA  regulations  have  maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements. 
Applicant  school  districts  must  assure:    (1)  that  they  have  not  reduced 
their  fiscal  effort  for  public  education, to  less  tha^  that  of  a  specif 
prior  fiscal  ytar,  and  (2)  that  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from, 
local  sources  are  not  .less  than  that  of  a  Specif ied-prior  year.  In 
fiscaVyear  1979  there  were  no  waivers  of  the  ESAA  maintenance  of  eff i 
•requirement.   Monitoring  of  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  is  included 
as  part  of  the  regular  monitoring  vi-sits  by  ED  staff , 

Ongoing  (0)  and  Planned  (P)  Evaluation  Studies: 

^     "ESAA  Exploratory  Evaluation"  'conducted  by'Ep  staff _ and  f>y 
*    contract.   Due  1980.    (0\  y  ?      ■  */  • 

This  study  will  examine  and  synthesize,  thelliffering  views  of-fttie  N 
'  goals  and  objectives  of  ESAA  and  make  appropr4ate  management  recon^ndations. 

"A  Stludy  of  the'  Effects  of  Selected- ESAA  Supported  Activiti/s  on 
Intergroup  Relation  and  Baste  Skills,"  under,  contract  with.System 
L        Development  Corporation.   Due  198D  (04  ,    .       ,     u  1 

c  ■.■  i  .  ■    ,    '■     :  So  ;  .  •  • 


This  study  will  describe  the  types  of  human  relations  program  funded 
QQfcy  ESAA  and  examine  the  types  of  human  relations  activities  that  are  most 

"effective  1n  improving  Intergroup  relations  within  school, 

■  *. 

"A  Study  of  Parental  Involvement  1n  Four  Federd  Education  Programs," 
under  contract  with  System/Development  Corporat  on.   Due  1980.  (0) 

This  study  will  examine  the  types  of  parental  Involvement  1n  four  programs 
(Title  I,  ESAA,  Bilingual  Education,  and  Follow  Through),   -Later  phases  of  the 
study  will  seek  to  identify  effective  parental  Involvement  projects, 

TStudy  of  MuttirEthnic  Desegregation, "  Due  1982,  (P) 
>V"-This  study  will  examine  school  district  needs  and  problems  in  multi- 
ethnic desegregation  situation,  and  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  ESAA 
can  provide  assistance. 

"Study. of  ESAA-Funded  Activities."  ,Due  1982,.  (P) 
This  study  will  analyze  ESAA-funded  activities  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  .resulting  from  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  types  of  activities  funded  by 
ESAA.    The  study  wiU  also  establish  a  management  Information  system  for  the 
ESAA  Program.  .  \  ^> 

■  .   <  • 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Acland,  H.  Secondary . Analysis  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
i         Program.    Santa  Monica,  California:   Rand  Corporation,  1975. 

1  T~ 

2,  Better  Criteria  Needed  for  Awarding  Grants  for  School  Desegregation. 
J        Washington,  D.C.:   General  Accounting  Office,  1973.  \ 

Coulson,  J,    Overview  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  the? Emergency  School 
j        Ai^jAct.    Santa  Mfinica,  California.    Systefi  Development  Corporation,  1977. 

4.  Coulson,  J.,  et  al.    The  Third  Year  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act1  (ESAA)  1 
Implementation,  {5  volumes  Including  prior  year  reports}.    Santa  Monica, 
California:    System  Development  Corporation,  1977/ 

5.  Crain,  R.,  et  al.    Southern  Schools:    An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of 
the  Emergency  ffiool  Assistance  Program  and  of  Scftoo'K  Desegregation, 
(2  volumes).   Chicago:.  National  Opinion  Research  center,,  1973. 

.     *<  •  " 

6*   Ooherty,  W.  et  aT.    Investigation  of  Humdrrftelations  Strategies. 
Santa  Monica,  California:    System  Development  Corporation,  J980. 

7,  Fe'rra,  I.,  &  Lanoff,  S.B.  The  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs  in  Rggion  H  * 
(2  volumes).    Washington,  D.C.:    Applied  Urbanetics,* 1978.  * 

8.  Forehand,  G.A. ,  Ragosta,  M.,  &  Rock,  O.A.   Conditions  and  Processes  bf 
Effectite  School  Desegregation.    Pr  1  ncett>n ,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service,  1976.  *  ■ 
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9.   Forehand,  G.A.  ,6  Ragosta,  M.  A  Handbook  for  Integrated  Schooling. 
^Princeton,  New  Jersey:   Educational  Testing  Service,  19761 

10.   Gordon,  K.    Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(5 'volumes).  ^Bethesa,  Maryland:   RMC  incorporated,  19/2. 

U.   HacPhee,  B.    Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  Community  Grants. 
Atlanta,  Georgia:   southern  tducation  i-oundation, .  19/ 1. 


12.  Need  to  Improve  Policies  and  Procedures  for  Approving  Grants  under 
♦>    The  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program,  "Washington,  p.c:  General 

Accounting  Office,  197  1.  > 

13.  Seefeldt,  E.    ESAP  Community  Group:    An  Evaluation.   Washington,  D.C. 
Kirsctiner  Associates,  1972.  , 


14.  Smith,  S.    An  Assessment  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Program 
Operations  .(3  volumes).   Washington,,  u.C:   Applied  Urbanetics*.  1978. 

15.  Stout,  R.    Facilitating  Desegregation:    A  Handbook  for  6onmunity 
Organizations!    Tempe.'-Arizona;   Arizona  State  University,  1976. 

16.  W&llisch,  Oean  B.,  et  al.   Characteristic  and  Contents  of  ESAA 
Basic  Human  Relations  PTogrlml    Santa  Monica,  California: System 
Development  Corporation,  1979. 

» 

17.  Weaknessess  1o  School  Districts:  Implementation  of  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program.  Washington,  D.C.:  General  Accounting 
Office,  1971.  v 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

*  ' 

Contact:  Riley  Simmons         *  *  , 
t  245-8465 

I  v 

FoV  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Ju*ith  Burnes 
*   *  245-8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA-)  Nationally  Competed  Funds 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 


Title  VI  of  the  Elepentary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561). 


Funding  History  Year: 


'  Total  ESAA 
Authorization- 


1973  '  $1,000,000,000 

1974  ;    Total  of 

.    1975  1,000,000,000 

1976  for  FY  74-76 
Transition  Quarter. 

•1977  ^  Total  of 

1W8  •  1,000,000,000 

1979  -""for'FY  77-79 

1980  '422,250,000 
1981.  422,250,000 


September  30  1983 


Total  ESAA 
Appropriation; 


$228,000,000 
236,000,000 
.■115,000,000 
"  245,000,000- 
3,000,000 
257,500,000 
300,500,000 
300,000,000 
269,623,000 
236,333,,  000 


l Nationally 
Competed 
Appropriation 

r 

$93,500,000  ' 
89,100,000 
81,500,000 

107,400,000 

119,900,000 
162,900,000 
162,400,000  ~ 
150,823,1000 
128,533,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  , 

i      Tlje  Emergency  Schoof  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  vas  enacted  to  provide  financial 
assistance.,  "(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of 
minority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students  andjFaculty 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools*,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  vo^fitary 
elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of  minority  groupw  isolation  ln 
elementary  and  secondary  sclfools  with  substantial  proportions  of  rfoinonty 
group  students/  "  ' 

ESAA  har£%ix  active  subprograms.   The  one  State  apportionment  program 
Basic  Grantr^—is^discussed  separately  elsewhere.   The  mother  five  are, 
nationally  competitive  subprograms.    Special  Projects,*  Magnet  Schools, ^Non- 
profit Organizations,  Educational  Television,  and  Evaluation.   Two  other  ESAA 
subprograms  —  Pilot  Projects  and  Bilingual  Projects  —  were  funded  fot  the 
final  year  in  Fiscal  Year  1979.  2/ 
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\j  A  third  purpose,  "to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  eduCfc-  * 
Monal  disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation"  was  deleted  fYdfo 
t^e  Act  in  1978  #{P.L;  95-561).  * 

2/  Effective  in  FY  1980  award?  .for  the  1980-81  school  year,  the  Pilot 
Projects  authorization  is  repealed  and  the  Bilinguarl  Projects  trans- 
ferred^© Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  an^l  Secondary  Education  /tct. 
.  Another  change  involves  the  expansion  of  Educational  Television  awards 
to 'include  radio  as  well.  m 
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Special  Project  awards'  Include  a  number  of  separate  subprograms?,  all  Small 
except  the  Emergency  Special  Project  awards.   The  latter  are  intended  for  LEAs 
which  adopted  voluntas  desegregation  plans  or  received  court  Ordered  plans  too 
late  1n  the  school  year  to  apply  for  an  ESAA  award  during  the  regular  funding 
cycle.   Smaller  Special  Project  awards  are  for  the  territories,  interdistrict 
Iransfer*  arts  projects,  StateTducatioa  Agency  awards,  preimplementation,  and 
other  awards.  *  # 

A  Magnet  School  is, a  school  that  offers  a  special  curriculum  or  unique 
form  of  teaching  for  the -purpose  of  attracting  both  minority  and  rajority 
students  in  order  to  create  a  voluntarily-desegregated  school. 

Nonprofit  Organization  grants  to  nonprofit  groups  are  authorized  to  support  ^ 
the  implementation  of  eligible  desegregation  plans. ^ 
*  * 

Educational  Television  contracts  are  awarded  for  integrated  children's  ^ 
^television  programs.  • 

Evaluation  contracts  assess  the  programs  aidJk  under  ESAA."^ 
Program  Operations:  » 

V 

—  — &SAA  is  a  large  discretionary  program.    Sums^are  appropriated  . annually  for_„ 
the  nationally  competitive  award  subprograms  within  limits  as  specified  in  the 
Act. 

Applications  are  made  "directly  to  the  Department  of  Education  m  Washington. 
The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  determines  whether  each  district  has  an  ejigible 
desegregation  plan  and  meets  other  civil  rights  compliance  standards  specified 
in  the  Actl  Applications  are  processed  and  scored  much  as  described  elsewhere 
-/for  ESAA  Basic  Grants.   The  main  difference  is  that  applications  are  ranked  for 
fund ingt nationally  rather  than  within  each  State  as  is  the  case  for  Basic 
-awards/ 

* 

Program  Scope:  ' 

The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  of  ESAA  resources  for  FY   1979  awards. 

Percent 

of                                   "        .  t. 
TNo.  of                    Appll-       Amount       •  Percent 
Appli-     'No. -of       cants        Obligated         of  Obi  1- 
Progract     '       cants      ^-Awards       Funded       (thousands)       gat  Ions  '__ 

•  —  m  1?      fSr      (*i  ; 

Basic  (a)   *  574  345  60.  $135,146  ■  46 

Special  173  .  145  84  '    •  69,123    ,  24 

Pilot  214  147  69  31,789  11 

Magnet  school s(b)67  58  87  23,960  8 

Nonprofit    ■  329  .    '176  53  17,165  "  '6 

•  Bilingual  52  1£  37  t  .8,600  ,  3 
ETV  60  S  10  6,372  *  2 
Evaluation  N/A  5  N/A  (c)1.173  .     0  ' 


Total  1,469"  901  61  '    $293,328  ,  100% 

(a)  ESAA  Basic-awards  are  discussed  elsewhere  In  this  report. 

(b)  Also  Includes  University  Business  Cooperation  and  Neutral  Site  Plan  awards. 

(c)  Excludes  $1.7  million  reallocated  £o  satisfy  a  ceiling  on  consultant  services* 
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The  table  of  FY  79-  awards  shows  that  six  of  every  10  applicants  (90,1 
out  of  1,469)  were  funded.    The  percentage  of  applicants  funded  was  highest 
for  the  Magnet  Schools  and  Special  Projects  programs  where  over  80  percent 
of  applicants  were  funded^ (column  3).    Competition  for*awards  was  greatest 
in  the  ETY  program,  where* only  10  percent  of  applicants  were  funded. 

*  •  • 

Special  Project  and  Magnet  School  awards  have  been  the  fastest  growing 
ESAA  subprograms  in  recent  years.    By  Fiscal  Year  1979,  Almost  Tone-fourth 
of  ESAA  dollars  obligated  were  under  Special  Projects,    In  only  three  years, 
Hagnet  Schools  have  increased  from  $0  to  almost  $24  million, 

Program  veness  and  Progress: 

Hagnet  Schools,   An  evaluation  report  prepared  for  th&  Department  of  Educa 

V 


tion  found  that: 


1    9  o   Hagnet  schools  can  be  effective  when  usfed  as  a  Component  of 

a  comprehensive,  district-wide  desegregation  effort  and  when  .  * 
used  in  districts  with  an*easier  desegregation  task: 

^  o   Host  magnet  schools  are  able^jp  achieve  their  racial  composi- 
tion-aqd  enrottTnentrgoals.    /frfthg  the  factors  that -increase 
the  likelihood  of  success  are: 

oo  attendance  zones  that  draw  at  least  in  part  from 
selected  neighborhoods  rather' than  the  entire 
community. 

oo   location  of  a  magnet  school  in  a  racially  mixed  area  . 
rather  than  a  majority  or  minority  neighborhood. 

i  ■  - 
o   The  ESAA  magnet  school  program  funded  rriariy  school  districts 
with  marginal  needs  for  desegregation  aid. 

Educational  Television.    ESAA 'Educational  Television  and  Ra'dio  awards 
support  contracts  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  television  and.radio  programming  thattteadhes  - 
academic  skU  Is  Snd  encourages  interracial  and  intercuUural  understanding.  v  ^ 
Competitions  for  television  and  radio  contracts  are  conducted^  separately", 
with  applicants  responding  to  the  Department  priorities,  as  well  as  Iijitlatin^ 
their  own  programming  approaches.   Hore  than  $1  million  in  1980  will  support." 
ancillary  semce  contracts  to  provide  for  commercial  carriage  ar\d  viewer- 
ship  promotion  of  television  series  and  for  videotape  duplication,  storage, 
and  distribution.    In  the  past,  lowftarriage  by  commercial  stations  and  poor 
viewership  have  hampered  the  program.    The  program  and  distribution  strategy  . 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  investment  in  development  and  production  will 
not  be  lost  because  the  series  fail  to  reach  their  intended  audiences. 

An  6D  sponsored  survey  of  viewership  %of  television  series  funded  by  £SAA  found. 

•  4  t 
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o      A  substantial  proportion  of  the  principal  Intended  target  audience 
♦  (Black  and  Hispanic  children)  are  in  communities  i*  which  the  older, 

.  •    established  ESAA  television  series  are  bi^dcast.   The  newest  £SAA 
series  were  just  becomirig  available  at  thTtime*olf  date  collec- 
tion (Hey  1977)  and  at  that  time  reached  only  a  small  proportion 

*     of  the  audience. 

o      Viewership  data  for  individual  programs  showed  that  ^regional 
:         ^program,  "La  EsqUina,"  has  an  8.5  percent  viewership.  Another 
regional  series,  "La  Bonneaventure/  had  3.6  percent  viewership. 
'All  otfcer  ESAA-TV  series  were  below  3  percent  viewership,  in-  ■ 
eluding  national  programs.such  as  wVi 1  la  Alegre*  (2.6  percent) 
and  "Carrascolendas"  (1. 5' percent ) .    (Viewership  is.defined  as  , 
the  number  of  children  Who  had  watched  a  program  once  or  more  \ 
within  the  week  preceding  the  survey  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  located  In  communities  in  which  the  program  is  broad- 
cast.) , 

o      ViewersWp.rates  for  the  target  race  and  age  audiences  were 

.general Ty -hi gher than  the  averages  shown  above.   The  time  of  dey 
and  day  of  week  that  a  program  is  broadcast  also  significantly 
affects  viewership.  *  k  *  -  '» 

Monprofit  Organizations.    In  an'evaluation  report  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Rand  Corporation  found  thaMPO  projects  are  pot  operating 
as  effectively  as  other  community* organizations  not  funded  by  ESAA. 
Activities  sucti  as  developing  community  support  for  a  desegregation  plan 
or  improving  school-community  relations  can  often  be  accomplished  more 
effectively  "by  a  community  organization  Jthan  by  a  school  district. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  work  against  the  more  effective 

community  organizations  Yeceiving  ESAA  funding: 

._  * 

o  The  extremely  close  connection  between  "host"  school  districts 
ajuf  NPOs  has  l*d  NPOs  to  undertake  projects. agreeable  to  the 
.districts  and  often  not  dlrfectly  related  to  desegregation..  The 
projects  tend  to  offer  education  services  ordinarily  performed 
by  the  districts,  and  less  often  to  undertake  community  rela* 
-  tions  and  desegregation  monitoring  actd vitfes. 

o  Because  NPO  activities  are  generally  not  targeted  to  the 
particular  phase  of  desegregation  thei restricts  are  1p»  many 
NPO  activities  are  inappropriate  to  the' current  desegregation 
situation  in  their  districts.   For  example',  NPOs  often  under- 
take remedial  and "tutorial  activities  when  the  district  is  in 
,  the  initial  stages  of  desegregation.* 

6  The  NfcO  proposal  review  system  present Ty  used  does  not  succeed 
in  identifying  effective  NP<0s. 


jgulatiorrs  r^visic 


Regulations  ^visions  In  1980  a(fpear*\o  adclress  some  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  Rand  research.   However,  the  strong  s.teps  that  Rand  recommended 


i 


In  order  to  make  ESAA  HPOs  more  effective  than  other  groups  not  funded  by 
r  ESAA  were  not  adopted.  *       *  / 

Rand's  recommend at 1 op  to  •'target  NPO  fOnds  to  districts  activelyu/n- 
volved  in  the  desegregation  process",was  originally  Included  In  revised 
regulations  with  a  modest  weight  Vm  percent  of  the  total  score),  but  that 
weight  1s  now  down  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent*  '    *  « 


Maintenance  of  Effort: 
*  »        .  ' 

ESAA  regulations  have  maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements.  , 
Applicant  school  districts  must  assure  the  federal  government  that.  (1)  they 
have  ngt  reducedUhelr  fiscal  effort  for  public  education  to  less  than  that 
of  an  earlier  fiscal* yjear,  and  (2)  that  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from 
local  sources  are  not  less  than  that  of  an  earlier  year.    Irt  fiscal  year  1979 
there  were  no  waivers  of  thfc  ESAA  maintenance  of  effort  requirement. 

»  * 

Ongoing  (0)  and  P.lanned  (P)  Evaluation  Studies:  ^ 

/ 

"ESAA  Exploratory  Evaluation"  conducted  by  Duke  University.  Due 
1980.  (0) 

>~  * 

This  study  wj  11  examine  and  synthesize  th^jf1ff*g<ftffrYl3*  of 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  ESAA  and,  make  appj^rfate^managemeh^re- 
commendations.     "  - 

"A  Study  of  the  Effect*  of  Selected  ESAA?Supported  Activities  on 
Intergfoup  Relation  and  Basic  Sfclljs;"  under  contract?  witH  System 
"Development  Corporation.   Due  198p-.y<*) 

This  study  will  describe  the  types  of  human  relations  program!  funded  by 
ESAA  and  examine  the  types  of  hgman  relation  activities  that  are  most  effective 
1n  improvlhg  intergroup  relations  within  schools. 

"Study  of  ESAA  Funded  Programs  to  Reduce  Disproportionate  Disciplinary 
Actions  Against  Minority  Students,"  under  contract  with  OWK  ^ter- 
*    national  Corporation.  .Due  1980*    (0)  *  " 

,       *  This  study  examines  the  use" of  ESAA  funds  to  dealwith  disproportionate 
discipline  matters,  especially  examining  the  area  of  activities  funded,  areas 
of  greatest  apparent  success*  and  measurement  Issues.  *• 

"An  Assessment  of  the  ESAA  -  TV  Program  Through  an  Examination  of  It's 
Production,  Distribution,  and  Financing,*  flndtfr  contract  with  Abt 
Associates.   Due  1980.  (0) 

\  )  ' 

This  study  is  to  examine  federal  policy  and  other  factors  affecting  the 

«    quality  of  ESAA  television  programming.    I.t  will  $lso  examine  promotional  and 

*\    distribution  practices, and  conduct  some  post  analyses. 

mK  Study  of  Parental  Involvement  in  Four  Federal  Education  Programs," 
under  contract  with  System  ^Development  Corporation.   Due  1980.  (0) 

%     This  stu.dy.w1ll  examine  the  topics  of  parental  Involvement  1n  four 
programs.  (Title  I,  ESAA,  BiHrtgual  Education,  and  Follow  Through).  Later 
-pluses  of  the  study  wljl  examine  profiles  ot effective  parent  Involvement. 


1 
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"Study  of  Multi-Ethnlc'pesegregati'on."  Due  1982.  (P) 

*This  study  will  examine  school  district" needs  and  problems  in 
multi-ethnic  desegregation  situations,  and  the  most  effective  ways  in 
which  ESAA  can  provide  assistance. 

"Study  of  ESAAiFunded  Activities.*  Due  1982."  (P)* 

This  study  wilH  analyze  ESAA-funded  activities  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  resulting  from  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  types  of  activities  funded  by 
ESAA.'      *  - 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data*. 


1.  Crocker,  S.,  et  aU     An  Evaluation  of  the  ESAA  Nonprofit  Organization 
Program,  (4  volumes).   Santa  Monica,  California:   Rand  Corporation,  1978. 

2.  Hetjbeler,  K. ,  S  Cosgrove,  M.    A  Survey  of  Home' Vi  ewer  ship  of  Television 
Series  Sponsored  by  ESAA  Legislation.    Silver  SRring,  Maryland: Applied 
Management  Sciences,  1978.  ~~ 


3.  Royster,  E.,  Baltzell,  D.C.,  S  Simmons,  F.C.    Study  of  thft  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Magnet  School  Program.   Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Abt  Associates,  1979.  : 

4.  Seefeldt,  E.   ESAP  Community  Group:    An  Evaluation.'   Washington,  D.C.; 
Kyfschner  Associates,  1972..  .  « 

4**  f$tout!  R.    FaciHating  Desegregation-    A  Handbook  foKCommunity 
"Organizations^   Tempe,  Arizona:    Arizona  State  University,  1978. 

.'jf  '  ■  ....  • 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

■    Contact:    Riley  Simmons       (Malcolm  Davis  for  ESAA  TV  only) 
•    245-8230  .  245-9228 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

I  Contact:   Robert  L'.  Yo.rk 
>  245-8857. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EOUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 
Bilingual  Education 
Legislation: 


r 


Bilingual  Education  Act  —  Title  VII 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561. 

Funding  History::.       Yean  Authorization: 

FY  $8  *  $  15,000,000 

69  80,000,000 

70  40,000,000 

71  80,000,000 

72  100,000,000 

73  135,000,000 
74-  146,750,000 

75  147,250,000 

76  '  152,750,000 

77  163, 750  ,'000 

78  174,750,000 

79  .232,000,000 
■    80  ■  299,000,000 

81  <  191,463,000 


Expiration  Oate: 
September  30,  1983 

Appropriation^; 

$  -0- 

7,500,000 
21,250,000 
25^000,000 
35,000,000- . 
•     45,000,000  - 
58,350,0001/ 
85,000,000?/ 
98,000,0003/ 
115,000,000" 
135,000,000 
150,000,000 
166,963,0004/ 
179,763,000' 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives? 

The  general  goal  of .the  BfTTngual  Education  Program  1s  to  develop  English 
^proficiency  in  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  and  to  provide  them 
with  equal  educational  opportunity.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Program  provides 


JfllOf  this  amount,  $9,870*000  was  released  and  made  available  for  obligation 
W  1n  FY  1974. 

2/  Amount  shown  1s  after  congressionally  authorized  reductions.  » 
T/  Includes  funds  earmarked  by  Congress  to  carry  out  provisions  of  Part  J 
m  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  An  amount  of  »2,800,«)0  was  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  each  year.  Subsequently,  funds  for  Vocational  education 
have  been  requested  under  the  appropriation  title  for  Occupational, 
Vocational,  and  Adult  Education.  . 
,4/  Includes  $8,600,000  for  the  bilingual  desegregation  program,  moved  to 
"  Title  VII  as  of  1980  from  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  by  the  Education 
0 'Amendments,  of  1978.    ,  *** 
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assistance  for:   (a)  establishing  elementary  and  secondary  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education,  (b)  establishing  training  programs  to  Increase  the  number 
and, quality  of  bilingual  education  personnel,  (c)  developing  and  dissemina- 
ting bilingual  Instructional  materials,  (d)  Coordinating  programs  of  blHng- 
u&l  educatloji,  (e)  carrying  out  research  studies  and  evaluations,  and 
desegregating  local  education  agencies. 

The  term  "limited  English  proficiency*  when  applied  to  a  student  means 
one;    (a)  who  was  not  born  1n  tfie~TJn1ted  States  or  whose  native  language  1s 
a  language  other  than  English,  (b)  who  comes  from  an  environment  where  a 
language  other  than  English  1s  dominant,  of  (c)  1s  American  Indian  or  Alaskan 
Native  and  who  comes  from  an  environment  whejrj  slanguage  other  than  English 
has  hfad  a  significant  Impact  on  1)1s  or  her  level  of  language  proficiency  and, 
for  these  reasons,  has  sufficient  difficulty  1n  speaking,  reading,  writing,  c 
and  understanding  the  English  language  to  deny  Mm  or  her  the  opportunity  to 
learn  successfully  1n  classrooms  where  the  language  of  Instruction  1s  English, 
The  tenn  "program  of  bilingual  education*  means  an  Instructional  program  designed 
for  students  of  limited  English  proficiency  1n  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
where  ins^ructjon  1s  given  1n  English  and,  to  the  extent jtecessary,  the  native 
or  dominant  language  of  the  student  to  allow  the  student  to  achieve  competence 
in  the  English  language,   ?uch  Instruction  may  Incorporate  an  appreprlatlon  for  _ 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  student  of  limited  English  proficiency  and  may  be 
In  those. subjects  necessay  for  the  student  to  progress  effectively  through  the 
educational  system.   A  program  of  bilingual  education  may  provide  for  the 
voluntary  enrollment  to  a  limited  degree  (not  more  than  40  percent)  of  students 
who  are  proficient  1n  English  1f  doing  so  contributes  to  the  primary  program 
objective  of  ass1st1ngvstudents  of  limited  English  proficiency  to  Improve  their 
English  language  skills. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  amended  1n  1968 
by  P,L,  50-247  to  create  Title  VII,  the  Bilingual,  Education  Act..  The  Initial 
purpose  of  the  Act  was'to  provide  financial  assistance  to  carry  out  new  and 
Imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  designed  tp  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

In  1974/  Congress  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  through  the  Education  Amendments  x>f  1974  (P,L,  93*380).  As  a  result 
opiLjL,  93-380,  Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  both  preservlce  and  1nserv1ceH 
'training.   Included  were  funds  to  increase  the  capacity  of  postsecondatfy 
Institutions  to  train  personnel  to*work   in  bilingual  education  programs 
afffiHa  major  fellowship  program  to  develop  teacher  trainers.   In  addition, 
the  new  legislation  led  to  the  development  of  a  national  network  of  centers 
[currently,  labeled  Bilingual  Education  Service  Centers  (BESCs)  and  Evaluation, 
Jmseml nation,  and  Asses$g|St  Centers  (EDACs)J  referred  to  Collectively,  as  the 
■Network"  and  funds  to  Stlfes  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  individual  % 
projects.   In  1976,  funds  were  allocated  for  the  development  of  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education,   It  began  operating  in  197J, 
*  . "  • 

Other  provisions  of  P,L.  93-380  created  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
and  the  National  Advisory  CouncH^n  Bilingual  Education,  The  Act  mandated 
that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  report  directly  to  the  U.S,  Commissioner 
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of  Education,  called  for  major  new  initiatives  in  research,  ar>d  mandated  a 
national  assessment  of  bilingual  elation  directions  and  needs. 

Congress,  clarified  Its  definition  of  acceptable  programs  of  bilingual 
education  operated  by  Local  Education  Agencies  by  providing  for  instruction 
1n  the  native  "language  of  children  with  limited  English-speaking  ability  t& 
nake  it  possible  for  the  children  to  progress  effectively  through  tt|p 
educational  system  while  they  were  learning  English.   Imphasls  was  also  .placed 
on  giving  attention  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  children  of  Englsh-speaking 
ability  1n  bplngual  programs*   At  the  samg  time,  Congress  made  it  clear  that 
programs  dprfgned  to  teaob  a  foreign  language  to  English-speaking  children 
were  jjpt^allow^abl^.  ^  •  —  + 

Under  tW|ducation  Ameedmentsf  of  1978  (P.L.  95*561),  Congress  clarified 
its  intent  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Program  was  tp  help  children  become 

?rofident  iminderstpnding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  English 
anguage.   The  new  Act  called  for^evelopment  of  entry  and  exit  criteria  for 
individual  stqdents,  limited  the  pb-fffclpatlon  of  English  proficient  children 
to  40  percent,  strengthened  requirements  for  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment, and  emphasized  serving  children  post  in  need,  Including  the  historically 
underserved. 

Program  Operations:  1  . 

In  general,  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  awards  forward-funded  dis- 
cretionary grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  Local  Educational  Agencies 
(LEAs),  Institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs),  and  support  service  centers, 
and  contracts  with  State  Educational  Agencies.   Although  the  majority  of 
grants  are  for  multiple  years,  grant  awards  ere  made  for  one  year  at«a  time 
—  with  continuation  awards  for  subsequent  years  subject  to  satisfactory 
performance  and. availability  of  funds. m  ^  ^ 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  an&  the  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (creat 
ed  in  1979  with  the  new  U.S.  Department  of  Education)  administers  the  ESEA 
Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Program  and  funds  10  categories  of  subprograms: 
Basic  Projects  in  Bilingual  Education,  Demonstration  Project,  State  Educa- 
tional Agency  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistance,  Support  Ser- 
vice Projects,  Training  Projects,  School  of  {4u£jJJoiiJ*tt>Jects,t  A  desegrega- 
tion Support  program,  A  Fellowship  program,  a  Materials  Development  Projects 
program,  and  research,  development  and  evaluation  studies  through  Part  C  of  the 
Act.  •  / 

****     t  * 
Basic  Projects  1n  Bilingual  Education  ^  * 

.  * 

A  Basic  Project  grant  1s  awarded  to  an  LEA,  an  I  HE  which  applies' Jointly 
with  one  or  more  LEAs,  and  elementary. or  secondary  school  operated  or  funded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  a  reservation.  The  purposes  of  the  awards 
are  to  establish,  operate  or  Improve  programs  of  bilingual  education  to  assist 
children  of  limited  English  proficiency  to  improve  their  EnglUfc  proficiency 
apd  to  build  the  capacity  of  grantees  to  continue  these  programs  of  bilingual 
Education  when  federal  funding  is  reduced  or  no  longer  available. 

it  ■ 
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Table  I 

Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 
Allocation  of  Funds  for  FY  '79-80 


Category 

> 

• 

Funding 

Awards 

Basic  Projects  in  pi  lingual  education 

Demonstration  Projects* 

Centers  -a 

#^  A  n     AAA  AAA 

$102,000,000 
10,000,000 

552 
40 

.  Materials  Development  * 

Training  Resource 
'  Dissemination  and  Assessment    *  , 

7,200,000 
"  9,325,000 
2,800,000  < 

18 

20 
-  3 

'SEA  Projects  for  Coordinating  Tech.  Asst. 

•Trainfftn  PVntartit  * 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Education  * 
School  of  Education  Projects,  * 
Desegregation  Support  Program  . 
Fellowship  Program 
Research  and  Development  Program 

5,000,t)00 
o. uuus  uuu 
16,000,000 
1,000,00b.' 
8,600,000 
4,000,001 
4» 825, OOF 

49' 

HO 

V49  : 
25. 

.  1  -19  ' 

*  :  500  f  ■ 

18  1  '  .. 

National  Advisory  Council 

150,000, 

'  1  - 

Inf ormation4Clearinghouse . 

•  * 

-  :  .  1  : 

1,000,000 

"  '  1 

" "      •  Totii  \ 

«=»  , 

t                                     ■  ■ 

■ 

$166,963,000 

«  - 

* 

• 

*  * 
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^enfenstratfon  Projects:        " '*  '*       '  * 
  /   . 

This  program  Issues  awards  to,  LEA's;  IHE'S  applying  joi'ntly  with  one  or, 
more  LEA's,  and  elementary  or  secondary  school s,  operated  or  funded  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs* on  a  reservation.  The  purposes  of  the  awards  are  to*  demonstrate 
exemplary  approaches  to  providing  programs  of  bilingual  education  and  to  build 
the  captdty  of  the  grantee  to  maintain  Jhose  programs  when  federal  funding  is 
reduced  or'no  longer  available.  *  '  . 

State  Educational  Agency  (SEA)  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistance 

This  program  issues  award  to  SEA's  1/i  states  where  programs  of  bilingual 
education  assisted  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Afit'operated  during  the  preceding 
year.    The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  assist  SEA's\in  the, coordination  of 
technical  assistance  programs  of  bilingual  educatiofj  funded  under  ESEA  Title  V.II 
within  their  States.       -  V 

Support  Services  Projects: 

This  program  issues  awards  to 'LEA's  and  I  HE  '.s  which  apply  with  jointly  one  or 
more  LEA's  for  E.D^*C.'s  and  to  LEA's;  SEA's;  IHE's  or  nonprofit  private 
organization  (NPO's)  thatr apply  jointly  with  or  after  consultation  with  one  or 
more  LE£'s  or  with  and  SEA  for  B.E.S.C.'s.    The  purposes  of  the  awards  for  EDAC's 
are  to  provide  services  to  programs  of  bilingual  education  and  bilingual  education 
training  programs  within  designated  services  areas  for  the  evaluation,  disseminati 
and  assessment,  of  bilingual  education  materials.   The  purposes  of  the  awards  for". 
BESC's  are  to  provide  training  to  persons  who  are  participating,  or  preparing  to 
participate  tn, "programs  of  bilingual  education  or  bilingual  education  training 
programs  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Title  VII  grantees  and  to  programs 
of  bilingual  .education  .and  bilingual  education  training  programs  whether  or  not 
these  programs  arei funded  under  the  Act.    (In  FY  1981,  these  two  types  of 
centers  will  replace -the  older  HDCs,  TRCs,  and  DAC.) 

Training  Projects;  ,  %      ^  , 

This  program  Issues  awards  to  LEA's;  SEA's;  IHE^s  and  NPO's  which  apply 
after  consultation  with  or  jointly  with  one  or  more  LEA's  or  ,a  SEA.    The  purpose 
of  the  awards  1s  to  establish,  operate,  and  Improve  training  programs  for  persons 
who  are  parti  ci-patlng  1n,  or  preparing  to  participate  in,  programs  of  bilingual 
education  and  bilingual  education  training  programs. 

School  of  Education  Projects: 

This  program  Issues  awards  to  IHEs  which  have  schools  or  departments  of 
.education  or  a  bilingual  education  training  program  .and  which  apply  after 
consultation  with  one  or  more  LEAs  or  with  a  SEA.    The  purpose  of  the  award  is 
to  assist  IHEs  tn  developing  and  expanding  their  capability  to  provide  degree- 
•granjtlng  bfUngual  education  training  programs.  '   »  . 

'Desegregation  Support  Programs:      ►  ,  _ 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  desegregating  LEAs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  transferred  to  them  who  come  from  an  environment  in  which 
*u-  "imlnant  language  is  other  than  English  and  who  Jack  equality  of  educational 


opportunity  because  of  language  barriers  and  cultural  differences.   An  LEA  that 
%  meets  the  reqiMrements  x>f  sections  606(a)  and  606(c)  of  the  ESAA  (as  amended  in 
1978),  and  any  regulations  Implementing  those  sections,  may  apply  for  a  grant. 

Fellowship  Program: 

This  program  Issues* awards,  through  an  IHE*  to  full-time  graduate 
students  whp  are  preparing  to  become  trainers  of  teachers  for  bilingual 
education.   An  IHE  that  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  degree 
a6ove  the  Masters  level  in  the  field  of  training  teachers  for  bilingual 
fcdusatlon'fs  eligible  to  participate  1n  this  program, 

4  * 

An  Individual  is  eligible  to  apply  for'a  fellowship  under  this 
program  1f  this  Individual:    (a)  -is  a  citizen,  a  national,  or  a  permanent 
resident  of  th?  United  States,  or, 1?  1n  the  United  States  for  other  than 
a  temporary  purpose  and  can  provide  evidence  "from  the.  Immigration  and 
Natu.r*Hmion  Service  of  Ms  or  her  Intent  to  become  a  permanent  resident, 
or  1s  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Commonwealth  o'f  Puerto  R1co,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  < 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  *nd  (b)  has  been  accepted  for 
^enrollment  as  a  fuU**1me  student  1n  a  course  of  study  .offered  by  an  IHE 
^pprovefl  for  par^Tpation  in  this  program.   The  course  of  study  must 
lead  to  a  degree  above  the  Master's  level  1n  the  field  pf  training  teachers 
for  bilingual  education. 

Materials  Development  Projects: 

This  program  issues  awards  (grants  and  contracts)' to  LEA's"  and"  IHE' s 
which  apply  jointly  with  one  or  more*LEAs.    The  purpose  of  the  awards  1s 
to  develop  Instructional  and  testfng  materials  for  use  1n  programs  of 
bilingual  education  and,b1l Ingual  education  training  programs. 

Research  and  Developngnt  Program:  *  ^ 

This  program  Issues  Awards  for  research,  development  and  evaluation 
studies  through  competitive  contracts  basejPon  proposals  submitted  by 
tHEsi  private  and  non-profit  organizations,  SEA's  and  Individuals.  Jhe 
purpose  of, the  program.  1s  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  *  s 
education  carried  out  under  this  Title  and  other  programs  for  persons  who 
have  language  proficiencies  other  than  English.   The  program  1s  Implemented 
through  the  Trfrt  C  Research  Coordinating  Committee,  an  Interagency 
coflVnlttee  of  the  U.S* .Department  of  Education*  -  # 

*  Program  Scopje:      *J  f*  *        .  i 

For  the  Office' of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language*  Affairs, 
the  estimated  allocation; of  funds  for  FY  1980  1s  given  1n  Tables  1  and  2 
which  shows  that  the  majority  of  funds  are  allocated  to  bilingual  education 
programs  Implemented  by  LEAs.  On  the  whole,  the  Program  serves  approximately 
350,000  students  speaking  collectively  71  languages  other  than  English  1n 
40  states,  Puerto  R1co  and  four  U.S.  Territories. 


*  * 
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Program  Effectiveness  and^Progress:  ^ 

Although.the  main  evaluative  judgmentVabout  the  effectiveness  "of 
Title  Vll  should  be  based  directly  upori  theiservlces  provided  to  parti- 
cipating students  and  their  subsequent  achievement,  the  Impact  of  the 
program  should  also  be  considered  1n  a  larger  sense  of  how  1t  contri- 
butes to  developing  the  jcapab1Ht1es_Qf  thelnatlon's  schools  to  design 
and  Implement  better  programs.-  As.*  major  federal  program  aimed  at 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity  ftfr  students'  of  limited  English 
proficiency,  Title  VII  has  been  Instrumental  1n  drawing  the  attention 
of  educators  and  the  public  to  the-  needs  bf  these  students.  Although 
the  problem  of  how  best  to  educate  these, students  has  not  been  resolved 
as  quickly  as  had  been  hoped,  the  commitment  of  the  federal  government 
to  asslst^these  children  1s  undiminished.   The  national  consciousness 
about  the  education  of  students  of.  limited  English  proficiency  1s 
greater  then  1t  was  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  has  been  a  central  feature  of  this  Increased  awareness;  * 

Past  Evaluation  Studies  *      ,  t       ',         .  . 

Two  evaluations  which  have  demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  providing 
en  adequate  education  to  students  ofMlmlted  English  proficiency  are 
"The  Evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  Vll  Bilingual  Educaton  Programs*1  (completed 
•  in  1978)  1/  and.HA  Study  of  the  State  of  Bilingual  Materials  Development 
and  the  t~ans1t1on  of  Materials  *o  the  Classroom"  (completed  1n  T979). 

•  The  major  findings  of  the  "Evaluation  Study",  which  collected  data  In 
the  fall  and  spring  of  the  1975-76  and  the  fa  If  of  the  1976-77  school  years 
'were:    •  ' 

o  Less  Jihan  One-third  of  the  students  enrolled  1n  Title  VII  Basic 
Program  Grant  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  classrooms  In  grades  _ 
2  through  6  were  judged  to  be-  of ,  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

«• 

'     o  In  English  Language  Arts,  both  Title  VII  and  non-T1tle  111-  . 
students  were  at  approximately  the  20th  percentile  relative  to  national 
norms.   Regarding  program  Impact,  the  achievement  gains  of  Title  VII 
Hispanic  students  were  less  than  those. of  noft-T1t)e  VII  Hispanic  students. 
In  Interpreting  this  finding,  ft  should  be  noted  that  Hispanic  Title 
VII  students  had  been  In, a  bilingual  education  project  in  average  of 
2.0  years  for  second  grade  students;  2.8  years,. of  fourth  grade  students; 
and,  3.2  years*, fc-^sl*  -grade  Students.  , 

*  m  *"  , 

o  In'Hathematlcs  computation,  both  Title  Vll  and  non-T1tlfr,VII  sftu-  . 
dents  were  at. approximately  the  39th  percentile  relfitlVe  to  national  norms. 
Regarding  program  Impact,  the  achievement  gains  of  T1tle,VII  Hispanic  - 
students  were  similar  to- those  of  non-Title  VII  students.-        .  ( 

1/  The  results  from  this  study  generated  much  debate;  the*  nature  of  the 
'  controvejffirls^urnmarlzed  1t>  document*  (ll)'and  (12)  listed  under 
"Sources ^tfrCvaluatlon  Data."   -   ,  ?  ,  •  i 

ion  '         ,  '   '  ■ 
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Allocation  of  Funds  by  St£teJ&  IJumber  of  Projects 

Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Projects  ,•  1979-80 

I 

 ,  L 


*  * 

_i  


STAJE 


SEA  GRANTS 
AK3UNT  . 


■LEA  GRANTS  •  v  , 
f        \    *  AMDWJT 


GRAND  TOTALS 


,$4,624,950, 


552 


40,369 
183,128 
1,234,631 
95,6^5 ' 
4$.,  103 
10,000 
'  10, 9 44 
93,333 
4,750 
26,137 
17,153 
.  J76.370, 
11,489 

v5,510' 
6,000 
187,565 

* 

'13,622 
13,980 
97,543 

llo;i23 
15,*780 

\ 


0 

? 
26 
140 
11 

£ 

1 

0 

'  12 
-2 
1 
3 
6 
2 
0 
1 

'  1 

19 

3 

-3 
12 
16. 

3I0J 


$102,128,072 


1,157,821. 
3,684,607 
28,082,993 
1,594,532 
1,H7,T28 
200,000 

• 

1,9«,967 
177,000 
672,770 
343,163 

1,792,367 
264,634 

s  100,200 
.  124,427 
4,457,728 
232,192 
422,745 
2,20*4,511 
2,993,694 
454,022 


-training  grants 

•#  AMOUNT 


149 


* $16,071,604 


0 
3- 
7 
,23 
6 


2 
6 
0 
2 

0 

1 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

5 

3 


( 


556,028 
629,,768 
2,738,901 
206,319 
206,319 

*  ♦ 

267,001 
'596,447 

239,250 

,10$,651 
t 

*.  683,986 

• 

316,896 


350,075 
361,323, 
113,422 
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Allocation  of  Funds  '.by  Stat*  &  tfuxber  of  Project? 
Title  YT^Bilins^l  Education  Projects,  1979-80 


I  — 1  :  

STATE 

sea  owns  * 

AMKJOT 

'iEA  GHAIHS 
*           ■  AMOUNT 

'TRAIN 

4 

IKG  GRANTS' 
X  JIMOUST  • 

Mississippi 

15,636  . 

.  1 

329,141 

Missouri 

0 

,  - 

0 

• 

Montana  ■ 

38,25* 

6 

.  .911,010 

2 

224,693. 

Nebraslca^v 

- 

0 

0, 

- 

Km.  Hampshire    .  * 

6,697 

1 

P2,44l 

0 

- 

Ken  Jersey 

'  134,198 

14 

2,734,052 

11 

799,383 

Hew  ifexico 

123,541  • 

"  24 

3,067,266 

6 

766,232 

jf  ew  York 

902,325* 

92  ' 

18,877 ,301 

£1  ' 

2,435,721 

Kortti  Carolina 

.  12,542 

2 

248',74r2'^ 

0 

• 

,  North  Dakota 

* 

0 

0 

-  .* 

Ohio 

26j4SO 

A  4 

.  598,623 

1 

89,467 

Qklafcoca 

'  28,9^4 

•  5~ 

624,280 

1 

91,611 

Oregon  ' 

33,604 

5 

865,580 

/  • 
1 

.  "    118,196  , 

* 

Pennsylvania 

s  46,506 

4 

640,146 

2 

189,810  ' 

■Rhode  Island 

74'i59 

I? 

8 

.  901,673 

2 

165,306 

South  Carolina 

■0 

t 

- 

-^§outh  Dakota  ^ 

21,370 

4 

599,425 

0 

- 

Tennessee 

8,750 

1 

107,250 

0 

- 

*  m. 

* 

Texas 

692,794  • 

69 

13,579,77i 

21 

2,162,901 

'  25;475 

5 

632,323 

i. 

.  103,162 

.  13,748 

2  - 

290,321 

1  V 

116^503 

•  -Virginia 

• 

13,700 

*  a 

2 

462,047 

1  *• 

113,025 

L'ashinston   '  * 

73,941 

*  6 

1,179,449 

• 

1 

\  178,23? 

tfesfc  Virginia  . 

0 

4. 

0 

»  » 
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Allocation  of  Funds  by  State  &  Ktabcr  of  Projects 
Title  VII  BUir^gual  Education  Projects,  1979-SO 


STATE 

SEA  GRANTS 
AMOUNT 

LEA  GRANTS   '  . 
tf      .  AMOUNT 

training  grants 
"  *     *  'amount 

• 

»■.* — — -  j  __          ^  *■ 

bis  cons  in 

24,425 

*  ■ 

H/coing 

8,426 

3 

299,027 
• 

0 

•  * 

•  * 

Aaerican  Sccoa    '  ' 

10,130 

1* 

207,690 

Cuaa                  , , 

11, SOS 

1 

400,000 

1 

-  137;67p 

Puerto  RJco 

*  26,942 

3  - 

1,078,652 

3 

446,445 

*-  * 

Trust  Territory 

j  25,169 

5  ' 

470,555 

0 

Virgin  Islands 

12,014 

•  1 

* 

86,000 

■  0 

•  • 

Northern  IlarianaS 

10,244 

4 

1 

234,685  . 

0 

-  -A 


Jo 
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o  Approximately  85  percent  of  the  project  directors  Indicated  that 
Spanish-dominant  students  remain  In  the  bilingual  education  project  once 
they. are  able  to  function  In  an  all  English-speaking  classroom.  Only  5 
percent  of  the  project  directors  Indicated  that  a  student  Is  transferred 
to  an  all-English-speaking  classroom  once  the  student  learns  English  well 
enough  to  function  effectively  In  school  tn  English.   This  finding  may 
suggest  that  many  children  were  being  kept  1n  the  program  long  after  they 
could  have  been  exited.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1975  and, 
1976,  when  the  data  were  collected,  Title  VII  did  not  have  a  strong 
.legislative  or  regulatory  requirement  to  "exit"  children  from  the  program. 
Since  then,  such  requirements  have  been  Installed.   This  Initiative  will 
continue  with  the  added  objective  that  no  less  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
children  participating  1n  each  Tlrle  VII  Basic  Program  will  be  of  limited 
English  proficiency.   This  added  objective  Is  to  a'ssure_tJhat  the 
congressional  requirement  contained  1n  Section  703  (a)(4)(B)  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  Is  met. 

■  m  ; 

A* 

The  major  findings  of  the  "  Materials  Development  Study",  conducted^  In 
1976*77  were  as  follows:  \ 

o  2,738  bilingual  material  Items  (texts,  teacher  guides,  audio-  \ 
^visual  materials,  etc.)  were 'Identified.   Of  these,  309.  (11.6X)t  were  > 
produced  through  the  Title  VH-supported  Materials  .Development  Centers  .or 
In  the  process  of  development,  the  remainder  were  commercially  produced.  « 
Additional .locally-developed  materials  exist,  but  were  not  catalogued. 

•  ■  * 

o  The  language  group  where  most  bilingual  materials  have  been" 
produced  Is  Spanish..  Yet,  users  are  dissatisfied  with  many  of  the 
materials  and  the  demand  remains  only  partially  satisfied.  All  other 
languages  need  materials  1n  all  subject  areas  and  .grade  leveK. 

o  Because  of  thin  markets  represented  by  language  groups  other  than 
Spanish,  few,  If  any,  non-Spanish  materials  will  be  commercially  produced. 
Thus,  continued  support  will  be  required  from  federal  funds  1f  curriculum 
materials  are  to  be  made  available.  ~~  J>  ' 

.o  For  certain  other  languages  (e.g.,  6reek,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
FrenchI  Haitian),  large  quantities  of  materials  have  been  1mported#1nto 
the  U.S.;,  however,  these  materials  are  not  linguistically  or  culturally 
suited  for  students  residing  1n  the  U.S. 

In  response  to  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  Office  of  Education  ' 
took  several  .steps  to  make  the  materials  development  process  more  responsive' 
to  the  needs  of  the  local  classrooms.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  three 
years,  tie  Department  of  Education  plans  to  phase** out  the  Material  t 
Devel opment  -Centers  which  are  now  funded  under  grants  1n  favor  of 
contractual  arrangements.  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Education  plans  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  needs  assessments  to  determine  the  need  . 
for  materials  In  different  languages,  regions,  grade  levels,  and  subjects 
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on  a  more  efficient  basis,  and  to  seek  ways  of  better  involving  private  *i* 
publishers  (beginning  in  FY  1980)  on  a  shared-risk  basis  to  reduce  the 
costs  to  the  federal  government  associated  with  curriculum  materials 
development  and  improve  the  quality  of  classroom  materials.   Finally,  the 
Department  of  Education  Is  seeking  marketing  expertise  to  Increase1  the 
dissemination  capabilities  of  thejitle  VII  Dissemination  Centers/t 

 Between  1974  and  1976,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  funded  th><e  ' 

diffusion  of  bilingual  projects  studies  and  developed  fpur  Project 
Information  Packages  (PIPs)  for  bilingual  education  projects.   Three  PIPs 
were  for  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  projects,  with  the  fourth 
for  French/English  projects.   A  PJP  provided  an  adopting  school  district 
with  guides,  manuals,  and  other  materials  describing  the  Instructional 
qnd  management  activities  necessity  to  adopt  and  Implement  an  exemplary 
educational  project.  The  objectives  of  the  field  test* of  the  studawere: 
(a)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  PIPs  In  assisting  schoqrT 
districts  select  and  Implement  the  bilingual  education  projects  tfiey  * 
describe,  (b)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  projects  implemented 
via  the  PIPs  in  improving  student  achievement  and  attitudes,  and  , 
(c)  to  identify  and  analyze  implementation  problems  encountered  by 
school  districts..  The  study  involved  19  school  districts  across  the 
country,  each  of  which  received  an  ESEA  Title  VII  grant  to  implement  one 
of  the  four  packaged  bilingual  projects.  The  principal  contribution  of, 
the  PIP  studies  1n  general  was  to  emphasize  that  a  successful  diffusion  * 
effort  requires  systematic  planning.   The  general  finding  from  the  field 
tpsts  conducted  was  that  PIP-based  systems  worked  well  under  some 
'circumstances  but  not  under  others.  .All  sites  established  (or  expanded) 
their  bilingual  programs  and  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  results 
but,  from  a  diffusion  perspective,  the  PIP-based  effort  was  not  very 
successful.   While  the  diffusion  effprt  provided  help  1n  sites  In 
establishing  their  ofWn  programs,  in  no  sense  did  the  system  cause  exemplary 
projects  to  be  transferred  intact  from  one  district  to  another.  Instead, 
project  features  were,  determined  more  by  local  factors „  federal  and  state 
regulations,  outside  consultants,  and  neighboring  LEA  programs. 

/• 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

i 

Evaluation  of  the  classroom  instruction  component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Education  Program  UjT:    •  \ 

A  3-year  stu4y  of  the  K*6  Basic  bilingual  education  projects  funded 
by  Title  VH  was  initiated  In  fall  1979.   Although  the  instructional     ~~  > 
cnaractenstics  of  projects  will  be  examined,  the  emphasis  1s  on  examining 
the  process  by  which  projects  are  implemented,  and  the  factors  which 
cause  them  to  be  implemented  in  a  particular  manner.  The  major  objectives 
of  the  stu4y-are; 

o  To  describe  the  characteristics  of  a  representative  sample  of 
Title  VH-funded  bilingual  education  projects  arid  to  identify  groups  of 
projects  which  appear  to  represent  distinctly  different  Instructional 
approaches  to  the  education  of  children  with  limited  English  proficiency* 


—  *         j.  -         -  »    -93-  * 

o  To  determine  the  project  objectives,  and  the  relationship  between 
skills  actually  addressed  by  the  projects  and  those  skills  necessary  to 
function  effectively  in  an  a1l-Eng11sh-med1um  classroom  in  the  United  : 
States. 

a -To  determine tthe  degree  of  program  Implementation  among  LEAs,  and 
to  Identify  factors  which  enhance  or  impede  project  Implementation. 

During  the  seqond  year  of  the  study,  the  major  activity  will  be  data 
collection  at  the  local  school  levet  which  will  Include  both  mailed 
questionnaires  and  on-s1ter Interviews  and  observations,  though  on^y  a 
subsample  of  projects  will  be  visited. 

Development  of  evaluation  and  data .gathering  models  for  ESEA  Title  VII 
bninguaV  education  projects  (0.);  • 
—  •  • 

This  congressional ly-mandated.  project  [see  ESEA  Title  VII,  sections 
731{e)(3)  and  731(dJ(2>]  was  begun  1n  summer  1980  for  the  "development  of 
evaluation  and  data  gathering  models  for  ESEA  Title  VII  Basic  Projects  1n 
Bilingual  Education.   The  major  objectives  of  the  20-month  study  are: 
~-  —  •  '  ' 

o  To  describe  the  current  evaluation  and  data  gathering  practices  and 
evaluation  needs  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Basic  Projects  grantees. 

o  To  review  and  synthesize  the  relevant  literature  on  evaluation  models 
,      - —       applicable  to  bilingual  education  projects.  ' 

"**         o  To  develop  an  exportable  product  for  providing  technical" assistance 
to  staff  of  bilingual  education  projects  in  conducting  a  project 
_       evaluation  consistent  with  their  needs.       -  . 

Development  of  entry /exit  criteria  and  associated  assessment  procedures 
for  bilingual  education  projects  (Q.J:  v ~ 

• 

In  September  1978,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  awarded  ff  2-year 
contract  for  the  development  of  entry/exit  criteria  and  associated 
project  assessment  procedures  for  bilingual  education  projects.   The  goal 
of  the  study  was  the  development  of  a  Student;  Placement  System  which  would 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Basic  Project  grantees  1n:    (a)  selecting 
students  most  in  need  of  project  participation,  (bj  determining  when  a  4 
participating  student  may  successfully  be  transferred  Into  an  all-English-, 
medium  classroom,  and  (c)  providing  follow-up  assistance  to  transferred  - 
-students.   This  study  1s  congressional ly-mandated  [see  ESEA  Title  VII, 
"section  731(e)(2)].  .    .  .  . 

•  *     >  * 

.  The  Student  Placement  System  1s  a  set  of  materials'  for  .assisting  project 
__personnel  1n  designing  and  Implementing  an  "entry"*,  "exit",  and  "follow-up' 
system  appropriate  for  their  particular  needs,  their  particular  students,  and 
their  particular  community.   The  Student  Placement  System  1s  not  a  set  of 
achievement  tests  and  1s  not- one  particular  entry/exit  system  which  should  be 
Implemented  1n  all  projects.   Rather,  the  Student  Placement  System  1s  an 
adaptable  set  of  materials  for  assisting  projects  1n  determining  the 
characteristics  of  tests  most  appropriate  for  their  needsi  selecting  and/or 
constructing;  and  using  such  tests.   The  Student  Placement  System  includes 
ERICtter1als  for:  \  . 
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o  Conducting  a  local  needs  analysts  for  Engltsh-langurfge^sktll 
assessment 

* 

o  Selecting  and/or  constructing  appropriate  assessment  Instruments* 
and  developing  procedures  for  their -use 

\ 

o  Developing  appropriate  crtlerla  for  selecting  and  transferring 
students  ~ 

o   Implementing,  maintaining,  and  evaluating  the  placement  system 


The  major  product  of  this  Study  Is  titled,  "Resources  for  Developing  a 
Study  Placement  System  for  Bilingual  Programs".  It  has  been  disseminated  to 
all  Basic  programs  grantees  and  to  BESC's  and  EDAC's.  A  study  is  planned  to 
validate  the  "Language  Skills  Framework"  component  of  the  "Resources*. 

Study  of  ESEA  Title  VH-funded  and  other~teacher  training  programs  in 
bf Ungual  education  (0.):      !  I 


ier  training 


^  Initiated  in  December  1978,  this  descriptive  study  of  teacher  training 

programs  1n  btl tngual \edUcat1on<  ts  designed: 

o  To  better  understand  the  nature  of  IHT  programs  that  train  bilingual 
«     education  teachersr~*iderrand  teacher-trainers 

o   To  determine  the  degree  to  which  program  graduates  become  involved 
*      in  bilingual  education  # 

o  To  estimate  the  number  of  individuals  entering  the  pool  of  available 
bilingual*  education  personnel  through  these  activities 

The  stucjy  will  be  completed  in  June  1981.  . 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Hors<t,  D.  P.  et al.   An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs)  as 
used  for  the  dH^usion  of-tHlingual  projects     Volume  It  Summary  Report/ 
Mountain  View,  CA.;    RMC  Research  Corporation,  Report  No.  UR  460,  Hay  1980. 

2.  HorSt,  D.P.  et  al.   An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packacfes  (PIPs)  as 
used  for  the  diffusion  of  bilingual  projects:    Volume  II j  Technical 
discussion  and  appendices.   Mountain  View,  Ca.:   RMC  Research  Corporation, 
Report  No.  Oft  460*  Hay  1980. 

3.  Horst,  D*P.  et  al/  An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs)  as 
used  for  the  diffusion  of  bilingual  projects:  Volume  HI,  A  prototype 
guide  to  measuring  achievement  level  and  program  impact  on  achievement 

jn  bilingual  projects.   Mountain  View,  Ca,:    RHC  Research  Corporation. 
Report  no.  UR  4b0,  May  1980.  %    •  , 

4.  Development  Associates..  A  study  of  the  state  of  bilingual  materials  de- 
velopment and  the  transition  of  materials  to  the  classroom-  fjngi 
report;   Arlington,  Va.:   Development  Associates,  1978. 
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Epnoff  m.  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Sponlsh/Ehgllsh 
Bilingual  Education  Program-   overview  of  study  and  flndlngsT  Palo  ^ 
Alto,  CA;   American  Institutes  ror  Research,  iteport  no.  AlR-tb300- 
3/7&.FRVI,  1978.      '*  ■  ,  *  • 

Evaluation  of  the  Tom  it  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual 
Education  Pnoeram.  Volume  I;    Study  Design  and  Interim  Findings. 
Palo  Alto.  CA:'  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Report  NO 

.  •  ** 

Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of-  ESEA  Title  VII  SpanlsVEngllsh  Bilingual 
p*ni.'»»im  p^ram  Volume  II:    Pro.lect  Descriptions.  Palo  Alto,  CA: 
^5can  IrSlStes  fpv  Research,  Report  No.  W4B30O-2/77-FR  IV,  197. 

Evaluation  of  the  imuA  of  ESEA' Title  VII  SpanlshyEngllsh  Bilingual 
Ration  Program.  Volume  IIT-  Vear  'IWo  Impact  Uata,  Educational 
fff^L*.        InlBepth  Analyses.   Palo  AUoT  CA: ,  American  institutes 
for  Research,  Report  No.  AIft-WjOO-l/78-FR  V,  1978. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  states.   Bilingual  Education:  An 
-Unmet  Need.   Washington,  D.C.,  United  States  General  Accounting  Office, 
1575:  •  -  .  -  * 

Empirical  evidence  addressing  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  •education. 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  Appendix  A,  from  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  .Bilingual  Education,  1978-79.  ' 

A  re-examination  of 'the  evaluation  of  the  lmpact'of  ESEA  Title  VII 
Spanish/English  bilingual  education  program.  ,  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Institute  of  Education,  iy/y.  , 

Offlc'e  of  Education  response  to  "A  re-examlnatlon  of  the  impact  bf  ESEA 
Etle  VTI  SpanlshyEngllsh  bilingual  educt^cx*  program"  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.   Wasington,  u.u. ;  y.S.  Office  of  # 
Education,  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  1979. 


Pop  further  information  about  program  operations, 

^  t  * 

v        Contact:   Gilbert  Chavez 
(202)  .2*15-2600 

For  further  information  aboat  studies  of  prognm  effectiveness,. 

Contact:   David  Shoemaker 
<  .  (202)  2*15-2371 

. . :       ,  -  •  ,  103     *  .  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


'  f '  ■  Program  Name;  \ 
'    *     Special  Grants  for  Safe  Schools 

\         >  * 

:     •■*  .Legislation*  .  -  "  Expiration  Date: 


7 

ISe 


*  >*      T1.tle  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary     «.      JSeptember  30,  1983 
"Education:  Act  of  1965,, as  ameded  by  P.L. 
9*9-561,  Part.D,  Sections  94"l-944.  '    »  ' 

Funding  History;     Year;  '  •    Authorization:            •  Appropriation: ■ 

*  '       •  ■              S  • 

-     .              1979  -     •    ,$15,000,000       -               $  0 

1580  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary          0  . 

- 1      -    1981  "  '     ;         *  f           0    m ' 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  N' 

*  *  •     *         •  .  .  . 

'Section  941  of  P.L.  89-10  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561  states:  ^he_purp£SiL 
-of  ttrt^  partis  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  aid  local  educational 
agencies  thrpughoutvthe  Natloh.meet  educational  needs  incident  to  pro- 
viding security  of  cMldrem,  employees,  and  facilities  1n  elementary  and 
secondary  education  schools  by  reducing  and  preventing  crimes  against 
them,  and  to  encourage  the  porting  of  serious  crimes  committed  in' 
schools'to'local  law  enforcement- agencies."" 

Program  Operation's;       ■*        .  * 


In  the  event  funds  are  ev^ff  appropriated,  up  to  15* local  education 
agencies  wjll  be  funded"  for  up  to  five  years  each  according  to  funding 
criteria  set  forth  1n  the  legislation  {Section  943,  P.L.  95-561). 
Briefly,  the  funding  criteria  are  based  on  severity  and  Incidence  of 
crime  1n  the  schools  and  the  Inability  of  LEAs  to  prevent  sach  crimes. 
The  purpose  1s*  to  Implement  a  plan  to  reduce  crime  and  increase  the 
safety  and  security  of  students,  employees,  and  facilities  of  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools.  Funding  will  be  available  tro  hire  profess- 
ional^ staff  especially  tral/ied  1n  crlrn^  control,  to  enhance  crime 
reporting,  and  for  minor  alterations  of  school*  plants  to  reduce  suscep- 
tibility to  crime  or  vandalism. 

1     /  "  ■  * 

Program  Scope:  1  * 

U  *   -5-  #  ■  • 

Tha  program  has  never  been  operational. and  current  plans  are  to  utllTze 
thp  genera-1  funding  criteria  {currently  being  proposed)  provided  through 
the  Education  Division  General  Adm1n1strative*Regulat1ons  (EDGAR)  for 
grantee  selection  of  program*  that  do  ijpt  have  specific  regulations. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  » 

/ 

"  Not  applicable.     "  ■'»*.• 

Ongoing  and  PI annecT Evaluation  Studies: ' 
/None.  •  '  ».*  . 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  '  ,  ' 

Violent  Schools  -Safe  Schools.  The  Safe  School.  Study  Report  to  the 
Congress.   National  Institutes  of  Education*.  Washington,  D.G.:  January 
-  1978.  s 

Disruption  1g  Six  Hundred  Schools.  The  social  ecology  of  personal  vic- 
timization 1n  the  nation's  public  schools:  Report  No.  289,  Center  for 
Social  Organization  of  Schools.,  Johns  Hopfcins  University,  Baltimore, 
Maryland:  November  1'979. '  v 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

* 

Contact:    Tom  Fagan  '  N  .  * 

202/472-4554  ,       .  • 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:   Tetsuo  Okada  - 
•  202/245-7997 


v- V 
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-  ANNUAL,  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Home: 

Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 


legislation:  v- 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights'" Act. 
of  1964  (PA.  88,-352),  as  amended 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
(P.L.  92-318). 

Funding  History:      Year:  Authorization: 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 


indefinite 


1976 

Transition. Quarter 

1977  * 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite  , 


Appropri ation: 

$  8,500,000 
9,250,000 
17,000,000 
16,000,000 
14.000.00C 
21,700,000 
21 ,700,000 

_26aIOOJ000_ 


26,375,000 
325,000 
34,700,000 
34,700,000 
41,350,000 
45,675,000 
45,675,000 


Proqram  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Title  JV  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  school 
personnel  related  to  problems  incident  to  school  desegregation  with  respect  to 
race.^color,  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin.   Technical  assistance  is  author- 
ized "in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools."  Technical  assistance  includes,  among  other  activities, 
making  information  available  regarding  "effective  methods  of  coping  with  special 
educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegregation."  The  law  also  provides  for 
training  of  school  personnel  "to  deal  effectively  with  special  educational  problems 
occasioned  by  desegregation,"  and  Tor  grants  to  school  boards  for  inservice  training 
of  school  personnel  and  the  employment  of  specialists  in  connection  with  desegrega- 
tion.  All  of  the  above  quotes  are  from"  the  legislation. 

* 

There  are  eleven  subprograms  under  the  T^tle  IV  program.  Desegregate 
Assistance  Centers  (DACS)  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  services  to 
local  school  districts  within  designated  service  areas.    Separate  OAC  pwards  are  m 
?cp»  l£the  areas  °f  race»  **x»  and  national  origin.   State  Educational  Agencies 
(SEAsjare  an  alternative  source  of  desegregation  Sewlces.   There  are  separate 
awards  to  SEAs  1n  the  areas  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin. 
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There  are  two  type's  of  Training  Institutes  (TIs),  *ooe  for  sex  desegrega- 
tion and  one  for  race  desegregation.   TIs  conduct  only  training  and  do  not 
provide  technical  asslsia'nce  services.   Finally,  ther.e  are  three  types  of 
. direct  awards  to  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs)  to  h'lre  desegregation  advisory 
specialists  and  conduct  .reliteS  training.   These  LEA  awards  are  made  for  race, 
sex,  and.  national  origin  desegregation  purposes.    In  summary  there  are  eleven 
Title  IV  subprograms:    three  DAC,  three  SEA,  two  TI  and  three  direct  LEA  awards. 

Program  Operation^,      •    •  ,  -  ^  

,  •I1!ULW  1s  a  lar^e  dtftretlonary  grant  program.   Host  DAC  awards  are  re- 
ceived by  Institutions  of  higher  educatlon'although  any  public  agency  (except 
an  SEA  or  LEA)  or  private,  nonprofit  oj-ganlzation  Is  eligible.   Only  institu- 
tions of, higher  education  are  eligible  for  TI  awards.   Only  SEAs  and  school  boards 
are  eligible  ^or  SEA  and  direct  LEA  awards,  respectively. 

Applicants  send  proposals  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educaton  [tQ)l  Proposals 
are  due  at  a  time  announced  In  the  Federal  Register  except  for  the. discretionary 
awards  to  LEAs  for  race  and  national  origin  desegregation,  for  which  applications 
may  b|  received  and  awards  made  at  any  time.   After  review  by  ED  staff,  panelists 
assign  each  application  a  tdtaV  nunterical  score  (consisting  of  points  for  specific 
criteria  that  are  added  to  produce  a  total  .score).  ,t(1th1n  each  category,  awards 
are  made  from  the  h1ghest^«corejta*n  to  a  minimum  acceptable  score  of  60  percent 
until  funds  are  exhausted %( except  Ton  OACs,  where!  the  applicant  for  each  geographic 
service  area  with  the  highest  score  l\  selected)., 

Program  Scope;  • 

The  following  table  pf«sents  lata  -on  Fiscal  Year  1979  Title  IV  awards. 


Tout 


Clteoory 

-  A&pHcatlQflS 

„  *    *«e  \.  1 

r  * 

1.  oa: 

3.  T!  1 

4.  \U 

IS 

33  x 
■ 21 
,  m  S3 

is 

12 

■  » 

■ 

0 

5.  DAC 

✓       .  Sw 

<      *  7/  TI 

B.  LEA 

14* 

35 
36 
39 

10 
»  31 
*  27 

25 

katlonal  . 
*         Ofgln  v 

4  y 

» 

* 

+ 

t.  DAC 

10.  SEA 

11.  UA 
Total 

*S 
S7 

23 
TVS 

ftrtt*tt  of 
ApplJcints 
Fypded 


S3 
SS 
43  - 


71 

89  - 


100 

■* 


*  Totals  do  not  add  exactly  &k  to  roundoff  error*  " 
4         *  »  # 


Awunt 
Awarded 
(thousands) 

Percent 
of  Total 

funds 

Averije  „ 
Award 
( thousands V 

(4} 

IW 

$  8.429  * 
4,521 
3,285 
2.302  . 

22X 
12 
9 
6 

• 

%  562 
156 
274 

•too 

3.893 
3.687 
3,761 
1,178 

10 
10 

IP 
3, 

4  M9 
119 
139 
47 

3.726 
2.513 

UT^ST*1 

10 

414 

109 
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The  first  threa  columns  show  there  was  substantial  competition  nationally 
for  most  Title  IV  awards,  especially  the  LEA  awards  for  tfacfe  and  for  National 
Origin  and  Race  TIs.  • 

i  t 

The  award*  of  Title  IV  funds  In  FY  1979  were  as  follows:    race,  49%,  sex, 
33%;.and  national  origin,  18X*    Among  the  types  of  service  delivery  systems, 
the  most  money  tfas  targeted  to  OAC  awards  (42%),  followed  by  SEA  (29%),  TI 
(19%),  and  LEA  OP%)  awards*  1/  \  , 

The  highest  average  awards  (column  6)  are  for  the  multipurpose,  regional 
OACs;  Jthe  smallest  are  for  the  LEA  awards.* 

•  >  / 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Title-  IV  regulations  were  substantially  revised  In  1978  to  Incorporate 
many  reCoomendatlons  from  a  1976  evaluation  of  the  race  desegregation  programs  , 
by  the  Rand  Corporation-,  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:    A  Review 
of  Program  Operations.    That  evaluation  found  that  Title  IV  needed  more  federal 
direction  to  focus  on  neecjs  directly  related  to  desegregation.  Recommendations 
fronr  three  othervstud1es  were  also  considered  in  revising  the  regulations. 


Some  of  the  major  changes  to* increase  the  desegregation  Identity  .of 
Title  IV  were: 

o  SEAs  providing  .rape  desegregation  assistance  must  give  priority 
'to  school  dlstrfcts  In  the  first  three  years  of  Implementing 
desegregation  plans. 

o  Race.  OACs  (formerly  called  "general  asslstaoce  centers*),  must 
give  priority  to  helping  school  districts  develop  desegregation 
plans  and  to  assistlM  districts  In  the  first  three  years  of 
implement  lag  these  plan?. 

o  *  Race  desegregation  gaining  Institutes  are  permitted  to  provide 
♦training  ohlj  to  sthool  districts  which  adopted  desegregation 
plans  within  the  two  years  preceding^he  beginning  of  the 
training. 

*    o  Activities  related  toM&e  provision  of  compensatory  education  or 

the  development  of  basics  skills  may  not  be  funded  under  Title  IV. 

t  t 

#• 

Another  major  feature  of  ttjp  1978  regulations— not  related  to  the  i 
Title  IV  evaluation  study— Is  that  Title  IV  aid  may  only  be  provided  to 
to  school  districts  remedying  conditions  of  racial  separation  that  are  the 
the  result  of  State  or  local  law  or  official  action.   The  statute  prohibits 
Title  JV  assistance  for  effort «to» overcome  racial  Imbalance. 


\ 


]/  These  percentages  are  obtained  from  column  5  by  adding  the  percentages 
"    ^~    within  the  appropriate  categories. 

9  >'   1  1  ^ 
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The  Rand  study  was  primarily  based  upon  an  analysis  of  mall*  question- 
naires from  140  Title  IV  projects  and  site  visits  conducted  a't  40  projects 
and  74  school  districts  served  by  these  Title  IV  race  desegregation  projects., 

r  "  .  . 

Rand  found  that  DACs  often  Ondertake  race  desegregation  activities  such 
as  developing  new  Instructional  techniques,  training  In  the  use  of  new  method^ 
and  materials,  developing  curricula,  helping  districts  assess  needs.and  de-  % 
vel oping  techniques  for  "school-community  interaction.   More  than  arty  of  the 
other  types  of  Title  IV  projects,  DACs  have  to  function  as .organizations 
capable  of  delivering  a  wide  range  of  training  and  technical  Assistance 
services  to  a  large  numbeY  of  school  districts.   Given  these  complexities,  . 
it  1s  not  surprising  that  the  statistical. analysis  found  that  several 
organizational  characteristics  were  strongly  related  to  the  effectiveness!/ 
of  OACs  but  not  the  other  typev  of  Title  IV  projects.   Favorable  DAC  organiza- 
tional characteristics  Ihclutfed  having  a  well-deified  plan  of  project  p 
organization  containing  explicit  schedules  and  milestones  and  a  clear  descVip- 
tlon  of  staff  responsibilities. 

* 

The  more  effective  DACs  visited  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  race  de- 
segregation assistance  process  and  were  selective  In  choosing  districts  where 
they  could  Anticipate  a  favorable  Impact  In  contrast  with  other  DACs  which 
attempted  to  provide  substantial  services  to  all  districts  requesting  assistance. 
Also,  the  evaluftti on* found  that  the  more  effective  DAQs  were  more  active  In  con- 
ducting needs  assessments.   These  DACs  tended  to  work  more  closely  with  their 
client  districts  and  to  conduct  the  needs  assessment  activity  as  part  of  a  plan 
for  uncovering  desegregation-related  needs. 

» 

The  1928  resulatlons  assistDACs  In  targeting  rat&fer  than  diffusing 
services,  as  discussed  earlier  In  this  section.  The  new  regulations  off  not 
substantively  Increase. the  weight  give  to  DAC  organizational  characteristics 
1n  rating  applications  from  DACs.  \ 

SEA  Title  IV  race  desegregation  units  develop  and  disseminate  materials, 
Interpret  j-eaerai  desegregation  jgui  dell  rtes,  and  obtain  statistical  Information 
to  assist  1n  Identifying  desegregation  problems.   SEAs.aKo  conduct  the  training 
and  technical  assistance" actl vitles  related  to  Information  dissemination  (In- 
cluding .minority  jot  recruitment).   More  complex  SE/(  technical  assistance 
activities  were  effective  only  1n  States  where  there  1s  a  commitment  by  the  State 
to  school  desegregation  both  in  terms  of  a  clear  State  policy  and  specific  goals 
and  objectives  for  Its  enforcement.   Two  of  the  thirteen  Title  tV  SEA  units 
visited  had  such  an  operational  commitment  to  desegregation  and  those  were  judged 
as  the  most  effective  by  a^l  measures  of  effectiveness  that  were  used. 


27   Project  effectiveness  was  measured  with  a  series  of  rating  scales  cqmple£ed 
~    by  Interviewers  after  they  conducted  site  visits  at  the  project  and  School 
districts  served  by  the  project.   Ratings  were  mad^  of  the  effectiveness  or 
Impact  of  a  project  on  the  policies,  programs,  personnel,  Institutional 
,  structure,  and  training  aspects  of  the  "districts  served  by  the  project.  . 
Effectiveness  ratings  were  correlated  with  other  characteristics  of  prolects 
(in  this  case,  organizational  characteristics)  separately  for  DACs  and  the 
other  categories  pf  T1  tier  W  projects.  f 


/ 
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The  1978  regulations  provide  substantial  points*  In  the  criteria  for  awards 
for  the  SEA  commitment  to  desegregation  and  require  a  minimum  of  60  out  of  iuu 
total  points  for  funding. 

Training  Institute's  (Tls)  for  race  desegregation  tend  to.  provl de  spec 
activities  relating  to  the  training  of  school  personnel,   Tls  essentially  structure 
themselves  to  meet  specific  district  needs.   Tls  can  be  effective  If  the  district 
has  a  favorable  desegregation  environment  but  have  .no  leverage  and  are  not 
effective  In  less  amenable  districts.   As  noted  at  the  start  of  this  section,  the 
new  regulations  direct  TI  services  only  to  districts  recently  adopting  desegrefga-  . 
tlon  plans  and  require  that  training  be  related  to  desegregation. 

T>»e  evaluation  found  that  the  success  of  the  direct  grants  to  LEAs   for  race 
desegregation  was  dependent  upon  a  favorable  desegregation  « nvironment  w 1 ™W™ 
•district..  Without  such  a  commitment  the  advisory  specialist  lacked  Influenc^to 
deal  with' desegregation  Issues. 

ingoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
Hone.  •  ^ 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
1. 


Crocker,  S.,  et  al.  'Title  W\of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:    A  Review 
of  Program  Operations  (2  volumes).   Santa  Monica,  California:  Rand 
Corporation,  iy/o.  ' 


2      Kings,  N.J.,  Thomas,  H.A.',  4  Graubard,  H.H.   Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964:    Expansion 'of  Program  Responsibilities.   Santa  Monica, 
California:   Rand  Corporation,  1977. 

3.  Hnoln.  B>The  State  Role  in  School  Desegregation.   Menlo  Park*  Cal ifornla: 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

•  * 

4.  Title  IV  and  School  Desegregation    A  Study  of  \  Neglected  Federal  Program. 
Washington,  D.C.j^U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1973. 
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For  further  Information  about  .program  operations, 

* 

Contact:   Riley  Simmons 
202-245-8230  , 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

s  < 

Contact:   Robert  L.  York 

202-245-8857  '         .  . 
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*  ,  ANNUAL  EVAlUATIOH  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS' 
*  :  «  :  


PfQgram  Name:  ^  v 

Follow  Through 
Legislation*-* ' 

Economic  Opportunity«Act,  of  1964 
as  amended  by  P.L.  95-568. 


Expirafrion  Date: 
October  1981 


Funding  History: 


Year: 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971- 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization:  1/* 


70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000JO00 
69,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
85,000,000 
85,000,000 


Appropriation: 


$15,000, 
32,000, 
70,300, 
69,000, 
.  63,060, 
57,700, 
53,000, 
55  i 500, 
59,000, 

.  59,000- 
59,000, 

•  59,000, 
44,400, 
44,250, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000" 
000 
000 
000 
000 
tJOO 
000 

000  « 
000  ' 

000 


According  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  the  Follow  Through  Program  .provides 
"financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies,  combinations  of 
such'agendes  and  any  other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  *nd  Institutions  for  the  purpose,  of  carrying 
out  Follow .Through  programs  focused  primarily  on' children  from  low-Income 
families  1n  k1nder§arten  and  primary  grades,  Including  such  children 
enrolled  1n  private  nonprofit  elementary  .schools,  who  were  previously 
enrolled  1n  Headstart  or  similar  programs.",.  Further,  the  legislation 
provides  that  projects  must  provide  comprehensive  services  which,  1n 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  will  ,a1d  the  continued  development  of 
the  children. 

i 

Follow  Through  1s  deVlned  Ui  Its  regulations  as  "an  experfStental  community 
services  program  designed  to  assist;  1n  a  research  setting,  the  overall 
development  of  children  enrolled  1n  kindergarten  through  third  grade 
from  low-1no"ome  families,  and  to  amplify  the  educational  gains  made 
by  such  children  1n  Headstaj*  and  other  slrajlar  quality  preschool  programs 


9 
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1/  An  authorization  level  was  not  specified  prior  td  FY  71. 
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by:    (a)  Implementing  Innovative  educational  approaches,  (Jb)' providing 
comprehensive  services  and  special  activities  1n  the  Veas  of  physical 
and  mental  health,  social  services,  nutrition,  and  such  other  areas 
which,  supplement  basic  services  already  available  within,  the  school 
system,  (c)  conducting  the^  program  1n  a  context  of  effective  community 
service  and  parental  Involvement,  and  (d)  providing  documentation, on 
those  models  which  are  found  to  be  effective." 

Comprehensive  services  and  parental  involvement  arerequlred  in  all 
projects,    the  experimental  feature,  of  the  program  has  been  the  evaluation 
of  a  variety  of  educational  models,  sponsored  by  university  or  research 
Institutions  that  have  designed  approaches  to  early  childhood  education. 
These  sponsors  are  responsible  for  delivering  and  installing  their 
models  at  local  sites,  and  providing  for  continuous  technical  assistance,  * 
teacher  training,  guidance,  and  quality  control.   The  focus  of  the 
experiment  was  upon  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  alternative  educational 
models.  Jhe  overall  <joal  was  to*  add  to  our  knowledge  about  what  works  and 
what  does  not  work  for  children  frog)  low- Income  families^  «■ 

An  evaluation  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  models  was  completed  in  1977 
{see, Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  section  for  a  summary  of  results). 
Since  that  time,  HEW  has,  been  considering  what  direction  the  program  should 
take.   A  recently  completed  program  review  (New  Directions  for  Follow 
Through,  October  1979)  recommended  that  tha  program  should  have  two  objectives. 
*to  provide  effective  services  to  school  children  and  to  produce  knowledge 
about  which  services  are  effective.   The  majority  of  local  Follow  Through 
projects  Vould  be  managed  to  provide  effective  services  but  a  small  proportion 
{say  20%)  wouK.be  managed  to  produce  knowledge  about  what  services  are  effec- 
tive.  The  proposed  shift  from  an  experimental  program  to  one  in  which  a  major 
goal  is  provision  of  effective  services  has  broafl  implications',   for  further 
details  aooyt  the  redirection  of  Follow  Through,  see  the  section  on  Program 

.Effectiveness11  and  Progress.      "  * 

*  » 

Program  Operations: 

I  The  major  portion,  approximately  81  percent,  of  the  Follow  Through  FY  79  m 
^appropriation  was  used  for  grants  to  153  local  educational  agency  projects 
vhlch  Include  aa  educational  component  an?T  a  variety  of  non-1nstruct1onal 
services. to  children.  ^ 

v«  next, largest  portion,  approximately  10  percent,  of  the  Follow  Through 
appropriation  was  distributed  as  gr^fntS(to  19  model  sponsors., 

Approximately  five  percent  of/he  Follow  Through  appropriation  -was  spent  to 
fund  expanded  demonstration  activities  1n  twenty-one  sites  (know  as  resource 
centers)  judged  exemplary  by  the  OE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel.  \ 

•  .  ■ 

About  one  per  cent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation  was  spent  ofl  evaluation' 
contracts.    The  remaining  three  percent'of  the  Follow  Through  monies  was  used  fo 
program-related  activities  such  as  supplementary  training  of* para-professionals, 
arants  to  states  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
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operating  Fallow  Through  projects,  and  for  hiring  subject  specialists 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Follow, Through  projects. 

Program  Scope:  * 

In  FY  1979,  more  than  70,500 ^children  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade 
participated  In  Follow  .Through  at  more  than  600  elementary  schools  across 
the  country.    The'program  emphasizes  contnunlty  and  paraiftal  Involvement  and 
encourages  the  focusing  of  available  local,  State,  private,  and  Federal 
resources  on  the  needs  of  Follow  Through"  children.    The  Follow  Through 
program  is  quite  broad  in  scope  and  encompasses  Instructional  and  non- 
Instructional  services.   The  most  recent  detailed  cost  data,  collected  in 
•  1976,  shows  that  on  the  average,  from  federal  sources,  about  $800  more  v 
per  pupil  was  spent  to  educate  Follow  Through  children  than  locaJ  non-Follow 
Through  children.    The  largest  portion  (63Jf)  went  for  salaries  of  LEA  staff 
such  as  teacher  aides,  project  directors',  an.d  teachers.   Of  the  remainder, 
19*  was  spent  on  providing  comprehensive  services,  13%  on  model  sponsors, 
and  5JC  on  facilities'  and  materials.'  4 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  c   V  . 

One  measure  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  is  the  degree  to 
which  It  has  fostered  the  development  of  successful  approaches  to  the  education 
of  low  Income  children.    Information  pertaining  to  this  issue  is  reported  below  In 
two  categories;    (1)  results  of  national  longitudinal  evaluation  studies;  and  (2) 
approval  of  local  Follow  Through  projects  for  national  dissemination  by  the  US0E/ 
NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  ( JDRP).    Also  reported  are  the  results  of 
planning  studies  conducted  by  US0E  in  preparation  for  possible  future  Follow 
Through  experiments  and  studies,  and  on-going  eva-luation  activities. 

.  .        •  * 

National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  goal  of  the  Follow  Through  national  evaluation  was  to  identify  effective  - 

educational  approaches  for  low  Income  children  .in.  kindergarten  through 

third  grade.    The  national  evaluation  focused  on  -assessing  outcomes  for  children  . 

In  16  sponsored  models,  plus  sane  unsponsored  sites.   The  performance,, 

of  Follow  Through' children,  grouped  at  the  Ute,  level,  was  compared 

to  that  of  children  from  similar  socio-economic  backgrounds  who  did 

not  participate  ,1n  Fallow  Through.    Because  the  comparison  children  x 

were  chosen  after  the  program  began,  in  some  sites. they  were  not  very 

well  matched  to  the  Follow  Through  participants^  interpretation  of  study 

results  was  further .compl Icated  by  the  fact  that  comparison  children 

also  often  received  supplementary  seryices  similar  to  but  in  lesser 

amounts  than  Follow  Through* children.   The  effects  of. the  models  were 

assessed  oveY  three  cohorts  (entering  groups)  of  thildren  on  a  variety, 

of  measures,  including  reading,  mathematics,  spelling,  language  arts, 

abstract  reasoning,  and  self-esteem.  The  most  recent  data  from  the 

national  evaluation  were  gathered  in  Spring,  T975.  '  i 
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Key  findings  from  the  evaluation  reports  completed  1n  1977  are  as  follows: 

.  •  * 

o  Student  achievement  scores  varied  substantially  among  the 
sites  using  a  particular  model;  overall  averages  across, 
sites  using  a  particular  model  varied  little  1n  compari- 
son. »  ;  ■  . 

o  Several  mode TV  that  emphasized  basic  skills  showed  greater 

effectiveness  1n  helping  children  achieve  these  skills;, 
•     children  1n  ttjese 'mpdels  also  tended  to  have  higher  scores 
on  affective  measures,  such  as  an  Index  of  self-esteem- 

o  Many  models  showed  no  greater  effectiveness  overall  than  the 
"     programs  for  comparison  children,  who  tended  to  have  received  v 
other  compensatory  education,  such  as  Title  I  services. 

o  The  cost  per  child *1n  Follow  Through  1s  high  relative  to 

other  federal  compensatory  education  programs.  •  * 

o  There  "was  large  across-slte  variability  1n  price-adjusted  costs 
of  the  same  classroom  model. 

'  /     '  . 

^PE/ME  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  Approvals: 

In  late  sunmer  1977,  36  Follow  Through  projects  were  presented  to  the* 
OE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel.    Evidence  of  effectiveness 
for  each*project  was  reviewed  by  the  panel  and  21  projects  were  judged 
exemplarly,  I.e.,  these  21  projects  were  judged  to  -have  presented -persuasive 
evidence  of  program  effectiveness  and  to  be  suitable  for  nationwide  dissemina- 
tion.  These  21  projects- represented  about  14*  of  all  Follow  Through  projects. 
Results  of  the  JDRP  and  the  national  longitudinal  evaluation  studies  show  only 
a  weak  positive  correspondence.    This  may  indicate  that  project  effectiveness 
changes  overtime  and  that  frequent  evaluation  1s  necessary  1f  evaluation 
results  are*to  be  used  1n  managing  the  program. 

Planning  Studies:  ,  .  .  '  " 

  •  . 

In  1979,  HEW  completed. an  exploratory  evaluation  of  the  FOllow  Through  program 
and  in  early  1980  planning  studies  for  new  research  activities  1n  Follow  Through 
were  completed.    In  the  exploratory  evaluation,  HEW  reconsidered  the  purpose 
and  operation  of  the  program  and  concluded  that  1t  should  shift  from  a  primary 
emphasis  of  knowledge  production  about  the  early  childhood  education  of  low  Income 
children  to  a  mix  of  knowledge  production  and  delivery  of  effective  services  to 
children,  with  eophasls  on  the  latter.   To  accomplish  this  shift,  new  progrr-  — 
regulations  will  have  to  be  published.   Tentatively,  the  fallowing  Importan) 
changes  would  have  to  be  made.    1979  school  district  grantees  would  not  necessarily 
be  refunded,  those  designated  as  "service  projects"  'could  choqse  to  dissociate 
from  sponsors;  any  SEA,  LEA, "current  sponsor,  or  other  organ1zaMpji_wo^w  be 

e 

o  '     .  • 
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eligible  to  participate  in  the  knowledge  production  portion  of  the  program*  know- 
ledge production  projects  would  not  necessarily  be  associated  with 
sponsors;  SEAVwould  no  longer  be  funded  to  provide  technical' assistance 
and  dissemination  activities;  and  resource  centers  would  be  redirected. 
/  - 

Several  planning  studies  were  completed  in  early  1980.<  These  studies  focused 
on:    (1)  taetatlfying  potential  new  Instructional  models;  (2)  examining  the  possi- 
•bilitiesAw  using  existing  'data  bases  to  study  later  or  long-range  effects  of 
participation  ip  Follow  Through;  (3)  the  combining  of  instructional  practices 
from  more  than  one  FT  model;  (4)  Implementation  of  models  In  new  sites;  (5)  how 
new  research  and  evaluation  examining  instructional  activities  In  FT  could  be 
corfducted;  and  (6)  an  examination  of  resource  center  activities.   As  a  result 
of  these  studies,  promising  potential  new  models  have  been  identified,  data  for 
a  study  of  long-range  effects  of  several  models  in  one  site  Is  being  conn 
piled,  a  joint  model  combining  two  current  FT  models  has  been  constructed,  insight 
a  Into  how  school  districts  Implement  models  and  associated  problems  are  being 
shared  with  progr%m  operation  personnel,  a  variety  of  potential  approaches 
for  estimating  Follow  Through  effectiveness  has  been  produced,  and  a  description 
and  analysis  of  resource  center  activities  has  been  disseminated. 

On-going  Evaluation  Activities: 

Follow  Through  is  one  of  four  programs  being  examined  In  the  area  of  parent 
.  involvement;  results  from  the  study  wiU  tie  published  in  Fall  1980.  Follow 
Through  is  also  In  the  process  of  developing  and  testing  a  system  for 
jnonitoring  the  performance  (efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  responsiveness) 
of' service  projects  and  in  the  process  of  developing  plans  for  evaluation 
of  pilot  projects.        •   *  • 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Follow  Through  Planned*  Variation  Experiment 

Volume  I.   A  Syftthesls  of  Findings,   Washington.  D.C.:    DHEW  / 
USOE,  irt  preparation.  ~ 

.    Volume  II-A.   National  Evaluation:   Patterns  of  Effects. 
Cambridge:   Abt  Associates;  inc.,  1977T 

# 

Volume  II-&.    National  Evaluation:   Detailed  Effects. 
Cambridge:   Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  II-C.   National  Evaluation:   DetMTed  Effects. 
Cambridge:   Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

\     99  * 

Volume  il-C.   Appendix.   Cambridge:   Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

•Volume  III.    Sponsor  Evaluation:    Patterns  of  Effects, 

Washington, \D.C:    Follow  Through  Sponsors,  in  .proration. 

Volume  IV.  'Cost  Analysis.   Betfjesda,  Maryland:   RMC  (^search 
Corporation;  1977.  . 


Volume  V.>>A  Technical  History  of  the  National  Follow  Through 
Evaluation.  Cambridge:    The  Huron  Institute,  1977. 

Volume  V.   Appendix:   Analysis  of  Interim  Follow  Through  Reports. 
Cambridge:    The  Huron \ Institute,  1977.  ~ 

Follow  Through  Exploratory  Evaluation.   Washington,  D.C.J-  HEW 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  in  draft, 
July  12,  1979.      .  _ 

•  *  r 

flew  Directions  for  Follow  Through.  Wash1ngton,~D.C:  HEW 

<    Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  .in  draft, 
October  11,  1979.                •  '  v 

*  * 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

4  * 

Contact:  •  Rosemary  Wilson  .  ^ 

(202)  245-2500,    ,   m   '  "  s 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  prc^Vam  effectiveness,  , 


Contact:   Carl  V[>i1er 

(202)  245-7997 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name:  . 

*  •  < 

School  .Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAFA):  - 
Maintenance  and  Operations 


Legislation: 

PL  81-874,  as  amended 
~by-PL-95-5frl . 

Funding  History:  Year: 


Expiration  Date: 

< 

September  30,  1983  ]/ 


247-.00Q.000 
282,322,000 
320,670,000 
322, 000, M) 
388,003,000 
416,200,000' 
486,355,000,  , 
505,900,000 
505,400,000 
536,068,000  % 
592,580,000  ' 
635,495,000 
574,416 ;000  -  *v 
636.016J000 
684,000,000 
70,000,000  ly 
768,000,000 
775,000,000  i/ 
786,100,000  %i 
772,O0O,p00  If—  - 

790,000,000 


  Authorization:  Appropriation: 


1962  •  .  247,000,000 

1963  282^322,000 

.  1964  320,670,000  ' 

1965  '  •  359,450,000 

*     1966  388,000,000 

1967  433>,400,000 

1968.  -  461,500,000 

1969-  */  590,950,000 

„V  1970  '  $1,150,000,000 

^-4921  935,295,000 

1972  1,024,000,060 

1973-  1,025,000,000  . 

1974  989,391^00- 

1975  980,000,000 
f  .1976  ,  995,000,000 

Transition  Quarter 

.\x  1977  1,090,192\000  3/ 

_  .    1978  -  1,135,000,000  Jf 
1979       ■    1,309,166,000  |/ 

'     1980  1,428,933,000  If 

-1981  .1,532,900,000 


1   

 1  - 

if  Provisions  pertaining  ttf  MA"  category  pupils  and  children  attending 
schools  on  Federal  installations  are  permanent. 

"  *  . 

if  Includes  $15  millipji  in  Transition  Quarter  funds  for  fiscal  year  1977 
startup  .costs.  -  _  . 
"  * 

U  Does  not  include  disaster  provisions. 

*  * 

1/  Includes  appropriation  for  major  disaster  payments. 
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PVogram  Goals  and  Objectives*.  *  m  * 

'    *  i  •  .  f 

PL  81-874  provides  assistance  to  local  school  districts  for  current 
operating  costs  of  educating  children  tn  areas  where  enrollments  and  local 
revenues  are  affected  tjy  fedenij  actlvltle?.   The  pu/pose  of  theJeglslatlon* 
1s  to  minimize  fre  fiscal  Inequities  caused  by  both  the  presence  of  tax-exempt 

b!1<     "    *  ' 


Federal  lands  and  the  burde/i  of  providing  public  school  education  to  children 
♦  who  resided  Federal  property  or  have  a  parent  who  1s  either  employed  on' 

*      1  *  Federal  property  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  uniformed  semces  (Section  31.  The 
law  also  provides  for  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  residing  on  Federal  , 
property  when  State  law  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  the 
schooling  of  tuch  children  or  where  no  local  education  agency  is  able  t;o 
provide  suitable  free  public  education  (Sectioft  6).    Indian  Lands  and  -tow- 
renFTiou^Ing  are  included  as  eligibly  Federal  property  under  this  law. 
Assistance  for  major  or  pinpoint  disasters  is  also  provided  to  schools  through 
the  projjram.  ^  p  . 

P.L.  874  1s  the  closest  "approximation  to  general  aid  from  the  Federal 
govenvnept  available  to  eligible  school  districts.   In  general,  SAF£  funds 
become  part  of  the  general  operating  accounts  of  LEAs.   However,  Impact  Aid 
payments  for  handicapped  children  of  military  pq^sonnel  and  handicapped 
children  reading  on  Indian  Lands  must  be  used  for  special  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 

Program  Operations:    \  ^ 

Payments  are  made  directly  to-  low!  education  agencies  (or  to  federal 
agencies  where  they  are  operatlng^chools).   An  entitlement  1s  the  product 
of  the  number  of  federaAlv* connected  pupils  and  a^ percentage  of, an  agency's 
,  *    local  contribution  rate  TKR,  the  agency's  share  of  per  pupil  ttsts)  and  1s 
intended  to  compensate  f or  the  burden  Imposed *by  the.variotfs  t/pes  of 
*federafly  conne<£ed  children  at  a  rate  which  appro«ptes  locally  raised 
educational  costs,   The,  local  contribution  rate  maybe  based  either  on 
comparable  districts'  pfer  ^upll  costs  derived  from  local  revenues,  or  , 
alternatively,  -on  the  greater  of  one-half  the  S^ate  or  national  average 
per  pupil  cost,  &  *  *  ^    ,  ff 

-  v  - 

The  percentage  of  the  local  contribution  rate  to  which  an  agency  is 

 -«ent4tlec}-  varied  fpr  over-a-dozerv  subcategori-es  4>f  federally  connected 

children  within  the  broad  "A*  (children  whose  parents  live  afuf  work  on 
4     .    federal  property)\and  "B"  (chil{|r/n  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
r  %  property  but  .not  both)  cl  assignations.   This  reflects  the  notion  that  # 
s  .different  types  of  federally  connected  children  Impose  differing  degrees 
of  burden  on  the  districts,   The  degree* of  burden  is  assumedxto  vary  with^ 
the  location  ^  the  child**  residence  and  with  th$,  location  of  the  parent's 
place  of  work,  "       ■         a    ,  1 

&       '  '< 
f      Applications  for  payments  are  submitted  to  the  Sectary' of  Education 
through  the  State  Education  Agency' which  jttrtifles  that  information  on 
the  Local  Education  Agency's  applicatlorWs  accurate  insofar  as  records 
in  the  State  office  are  concerned,  ■  ^ 

•     Program  Scope:         77  * 

ln/T980,  awards  were  made  to  approximately  4,300  school  districts  containing 
'  2,375,000  federally  connected  school  children.  Included  were  payments  to* other 

>     y  P 
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Federal  agencies  maintaining schopTOtor  40*000  pupils.   Slncdfthe  funds 
are  available  for  the  general  operating  accounts  of  school  districts, 
.some  or  all  of  the  24  million  children  enrolled4 1n  SAFA-a1ded  s4faol 
dfstrlcts  could  conceivably  benefit  from  the  aid  provided  by  ^P^rograrn.  * 
Also,  1n  FY  80,  funds  were  provided  for  disaster  assistance  In  the  amount 
of  32  million  dollars.   On  the  average,  federal  payments  represented  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  operating  costs  of  eligible  districts  In  1980^  with  * 
a  range  of  less  than  1  percent  to  more  than  90  percent.      .  v 
* 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^ 

A  number  of  evaluation  studies  of  the  program  have  been  conducted  .si  nee  1965. 
The  most  recent  such  study  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  1n  1978.  2/  . 

The  principal  findings  of  this  study  are: 


o'  School  districts  may  be  overcompensated  for  the  Federal  burden 
Imposed  to  the  extent  that: 

oo  Children  such  as  out-pf-county  "fls^and  public  housing 
vthildren  are  Included  In  the  count  of  federally  connected* 
children. 

oo  Local  contribution  rates  overestimate  what  local  educa- 
tional costs  would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  Federal 
Impact. 

4 

o  Program  Funds  are  not  equitably  distributed  In  terms  of  district 

wealth  and  need  becfauset  ^  ' 

* 

.  * 
"00  '•Twenty  percent  of  prograrrr  funds  go  to.  Impacted  dfstrkts 
found  1n  the  highest  quartUe  of  their  State's  distribution 
of  per  pupil  property  wealth.   Furthermore*  these  districts 
could  offset  loss'of  Impact  aid  funds  by  Increasing  local 
„    .* revenues  by  about  1.7  percent. 
« 

4  oo  Sljcty  percent  of  Impact  Aid  districts  have  fewer  than  ten 

 pe«ent^deraUy^xonnecte<LdhdLL<to 

percent  of  all  Impact  Aid  dollars. 

o  The  program  falls  to  work  well  with  State  equalization  programs 
to  encourage  and  aid  States  to  equalize  per  pupil  expenditures  , 
among  their  districts  because:  h 

*oo  It  provides  coordination  of  Impact  Aid  payments  with  State 
equalization  plans  only  for  those  States  which  pas*  strict  ^ 
•*        •    equalization  tests.  ,  . 

.  oo  For  States  which  do  not  pass  one  of  the  equalization  tests 
1t  provides  aid  1n  a  dlsequallzlitg  manner  because  the  State 
1s  prohibited  from  offsetting  Impact  Aid  paymeots^to wealthy 

•        Impact  Aid  districts. 

kj   For  the  complete  reference  see,  Sources  of  Evaluation  Data/  below. 
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The  findings  of  a  1980  Prograih  Audit!/  include:  \ 
«.'.-.  *  \ 

o'  Overcompensation  for  federal  burden  Qccurs  when: 

oo  Districts  using  the  comparable  district  method  are 
allowed  to  1nclude*1ocal  expenses  financed  by  local 
'property  taxes  equalized  by  the  Strate  In  their 
computation  .of  aggregate  current  expenses  used  to 
compute  their  LCRs. 
* 

oo  Payment £  are  made  under  Section  2  ta  districts  ex- 
perlenclng  a  property  loss  due  to  federal  activity 
wherfthat  loss'Ts'  compensated  for  under  the 'State 
equalization  program* 

o  Undercompensation  for  federal  burden  may  occur  when: 

oo  Heavily  Impacted  districts  Inciffrla^a  tax  effort  at 
least  equal  to  the  State  average,  4o  not  achieve  the  * 
State  average  of  p$r  pupil  expenditures  when  Impact 
aid  payments  are  counted* 

*  *  ♦ 

kecommendatlons  of  the  Program  Audit  Include: 

.      -  \ 
-      q  with 'regard  to  Section  6  schools: 

*  ,  oo  that  procedures  be  Implemented  by  which  the  Secretary 

of  Education  may  ensure  that  funds  are  effectively1  spent 
In  these  'schools.  *  C 

 oo  that  the  school  boards  of  such  schools  be  given  the  same 

powers  and  duties  as  those  of  elected  school  boards  through- 
out the  Nation,    (polity  Implementation,  however,  would  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  the  military  base  Commander.) 

x*      oo  that  the  program  dtrector  seek  the  closing  of  those  schools 
5  n0  longer  needed. 

*  ^  *  m 

o  With  regard  to  LEAs  .serving  Indian  children,  the  Audit  recommended: 
* 

oo  that  technical  assistance  In  the'form  of  a  booklet  and  work- 
shops be  provided  to  these  LEAs  to  assist  them  1r  meeting 
their  responsibility  of  developing  policies  and  procedures  to 
"assure  adequate  participation  of  the  parents  of  these  children 
In  the  education  of  their  Children  and  to  assure  the  equal  ' 
participation  of  the  children. in  the  school  program. 

27  For  complete  citation  *see"Sources  of  Evaluation  Data/  below. 
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With  regard  to  the, system  of  management  of  grant  programs,  the  Audit 
recommended: 


oo  changes  in  the  method  by  which  preliminary  payments  are  processed 
1n  order  to  meet  the  Congressional ly  mandated  deadline  for  making 
such-  payments  to  L£^sJ  ' 

*    Y  m 

j  oo  changes  1n  th^method  of  processing  applications  under  Section  3 
-/       1n  ^rder  that  these  applications  will  be  processed  and  approved^ 

within  two  Weeks  of  the  closing  date  for  applications* 

*  *  * 

oo  Increasing  th^riumber  of-  program  officers  1n  the  FHId  Operations 
Branch  In  ord&r  to  reqover  anticipated  overclaims  made  by  LEAs* 
«  -  « 

The  findings  of  the  DHEW  study  and  the  options  which  1t  explored  as  ways  of 
remedying  program  Ineffectiveness  were  largely  Ignored  by  Congress  1n  the  1978 
program  reauthorization*   The  Program  Audit,  on  the  othfirhand,  recommended 
program  changes  which  do  not  require  a  change  1n  the  Act.   Of  the  twenty- one 
policy  Issues  which  the  audit  Identified,  eleven  were  resolved  Internally* 
Of  the  rema1rftng,1sSues  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  has  reques^^d  that  the  program  office  Implement  the  recommendations 
made  on  three  of  th^eN^uei.   Therefore,  the  recommendations  on  seven  of 
the  twenty-on&  Issues  have  not  been  pursued.    It  1  expected  that  those  Audit 
recommendations  which  are  Implemented  will  provide  a  more  equitable  allocation 
of  program  funds*  $pon$  Impacted  LEAs  and  will  lead  to  a  timely  processing  of 
applications'. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Ongoing;    Section  1015  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561)  re- 
-quires  the  President  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Federal 
Impact  Aid  Program  consisting  of  ten  fjembers.   The  Commission  is  charged  with 
reviewing  and  evaluating  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Impact  Aid 
program  including 

(1)  the  equity  of  the  present  funding  structure  under  Public  Law  874, 

(2)  the  relative  benefit  of  the  Assistance  for  impact  aid  under 
Publ/c  LaV,874  1n  view  of  the  increasing  costs  of  $he  program 
ancrthe* limitation  on  the  a+ailab1lity  of  funds,  and 

(3)  the  ways  'In  which  districts  of  local  educational 'agencies  which 
are  Federally  impacted  can  best  be  assisted  in  meeting  their 
educational  needs.,  ,  , 

*  .    .  V. 

,  \     I  - 
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The  ten  member  Commfssion  was  appointed  by  the  President  on  August  K,  1979. 
A  plan  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  members  on  December  14,  1979. 
Between  December  1979  and  Hay  1980,  the  Commission  conducted  hearings 
throughout  the  Nation,  reviewed  testimony  and  gathered  evidence  on  the 
operations  of  the  program.  The  Commission  plans  to  conduct  research 
In  the  three  central  areas  of  school  finance,  the  economic  Impact 
fit  federal  activity,  and  tlie  legal  and  historical  background  of  the  premises 
upon  which  the' Act  ts  based.. .The  Commission  also  plans  to  conduct  a  large 
number  of  special  studies  for  the  purpose  of  developing  program  recommenda- 
tions.  A  final  report  is  due  to  tahgress  1n  September,  1981. 

On  April  29,  1980  the  Commission  submitted  an  Interim  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress.   This  report  was  generally  supportive  of  the  program  as  it  now 
stands.         "  > 

Planned:   Two  studies  of  the  maintenance  and  operations  portion  of  the 
program  are  under  consideration,   deals  with  equity  Issues  associated 
with  the  program.   It  proposes  to  analyze  program  erftWements 
from  a  revenue  sharing  ^nd  abijity-to^p^y  perspective.   Both  reauthorization 
and  appropriations  Issues  wi\l  be  addressed.  The  second  study 
.will  examine  several  alternative  methods  for  determining  impact 
aid  entitlements  which  were  proposed  in  the  last  reauthorization. 
The  study  would  provide  information  on  the  desirability,  the  feasibility 
and  the  costs  of  funding^the  program  in  whole  or  in  part  under  • 
(alternative  methods. 

'  Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:, 
Current 

^—^—^  • 

1)  L.L.  Brown  III,  A.L.  Ginsbu/g,  and  H. Jacobs,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Education  Planning  Staff,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Impact  Aid  Two  Years  Later. 
March  15,  1978.  t 

4 

*  *  »  *  *** 

2)  The  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program,  Interim 
.Report,  April  29,  1980. 


3)  Dr.  William  Rock',  et.  al..  DSAFA  Program  Audit  Spring.  1980.  (Internal 
;   .Document).  ( 
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Other 

4)  Stanford  Research  Institute.   Effects  of  Federal  Installation  Phase- 
outs  Upon  School  Districts.   Henlo  Park,  California:    Stanford  Reserch 
Institute,  mb.  • 

9)  Battel  le.  Memorial  Institute.   School  Assistance  1n  Federally  Affected 
Areas:   Study  of  Public  laws  81-834  and  8l-8lb,  published  by  Committee 
,  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  GPO,  1970. 

6)  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Departent  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Administration  of  Public  laws  81-874  and  81-815. "  GPO,  1977. 

7)  Comptroller  General -of  the  United  States,  Assessment  of  the  Impact  Aid 
.    Program^  Report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

October  15,  1976. 


For  further. Information  about 'Program  operations, 

Contact:     Mr*  William  StOrmer 
202-245-8427  ~ 


For  further  Information  abut  studies  of  program 
effectiveness,  *~ 

Contact:   Mr.  Pe'ter  Stowe 
202-245-8364. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Ham6; 

t 

t 

School  Assistance  1n  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAFA): 
Construction  •  '  ' 

legislation:       .  ' 


Public. Law  81-815  as  amended 

by  Public  Law  95-561. 
«  * 

Funding  History;       Year:  ' 


1962 
1963 

'1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

'1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
'  1980 
1981 


/ 


Expiration  Date: 

June  30, '1983  J/ 

Authorization: 

> 

Appropriation: 

61,942,000 

61,942,000 

63,686,000  ^ 

63,686,000 

'  60 ,346, OX  ■• 

23,740,000 

58,400,000 

58,400,000 

61,080,000 

5p.078.000 

52,937,000 

52,937,000 

80 ,000, 000 

22 ',937 ,000 

80,000,000 

14,745,000" 

80,407,000 

15,167,000 

83.  ,000,000 

15,300,300 

91.250.00K 

19,300,000  - 

-  72,000,000  • 

•28491 0,000 

72',Q00,000 

19, 000, pOO 

72,000,000 

20,000,000 

70,000,000  ^ 

20,000,000 

70.00O-.00Q 

25,000,000 

70,000 ,000 

30,000,000 

,  70,000,000   '  ' 

30,000,000  • 

Indefinite  . 

33,000,000 

Indefinite 

80,000,000 

Program  Goa-ls'and  Objectives: 

Public  Law  81-815  1s  designed  to  provide  local  education  agenctes,  enrolling 
children  whose  parents  live  or  jforic  on  Federal  property,  with  financial' 
afttyfor  school  construction  under  specified  conditions,  for  construction  of 
urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities  1n  school  districts  which  have  had 
substantial  increases  In  school  membership  as  a  result  of  new  or  Increased 
Federal  activities  (Section  5);  where" provision  of  the  non-Federal,  share 
of  construction  Imposes  a  financial  hardship  (Section  8),  and. for  the 
construction  of  temporary  school  facilities  where  a  Federal  Impact  1s  exr 
pected  to  be  temporary  {Section  9).»  ^ 


1/  Provisions  pertaining  to  Section  5(a)(1)  pupils  and  Sections  10  and  14 
~"  are  permanent:  . 


i 
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The  laiTalv*  directs  thetSecretary  to  make  arrangements  for 
providing  minimum  school  facilities  for  children  living  on  Federal  # 
property  if  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions 
iay  be  spent  for  therir  education  or  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  ho 
local  education  agen\y1s~able  to  provide  a  suitable  free  public  educati 
(Section  10).  Assistance  15  authorized  forconstruction  of  minimum 
school  facilities  in  local  education  agencies  serying  children 
residing-on  Indian  lands  ty  Sections  14(a)  and  l$(b);  'and  Section  \ 
14(c)  authorizes  assistance  to  financially  distressed  local  education 
agencies  which  have  Substantial  Federal  lands  and  substantial 
numbers  of  unhoused  pupils.  Emergency  aid  is  available  to  LEAs 
for  the  reconstruction  of  school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  in  school  districts  located  -In  declared  major  disaster 
areas  and  in  certain  districts  affected  by  a  pinpoint  disaster  (Section 

Program  Operations: 

All  grants  are  made  to  qualified  school  districts  oft 'the  basis  of 
applications." The  awaunt  of  payment  to  a  local  school  district  under 
Section  5  of  .the  Act^Jepends  upon  the  rate* of  payment  associated  with  • 
each  category  of  federally  donnecterf  child.   Payment  rates  for  children 
vary  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  child's  household  1s  presumed 
,to  provide  tax  revenues  to  support  education.   For  example,  the 
highest  rate,  100%,  is  associated  withichildren  who  res  de  on  Federal 
property  and  hav*  a  parent  1n  one  of  the  uniformed  services.   In  tnjs 

•  case  1t  Is  presumed  that  the  child's  household  pays  neither  property 
nor  Income  taxes  and  may  not  pay  much  In  state  sales.taxes.  The 
lowest  rate,  40%,  applies  to  a  category  of  households  which  do.not 
live  on  Federal  property  and  hence  are  expected  to  pay  some  property, 
sales-,  and  income  taxes,. 

For  other  Sections  of  the  law,  fult  costs  of  construction  are  author- 
ized, limited  to  actual  cost  of  providing  minimum  school  facilities 
for  children  who  would  otherwise  be  without  such  facilities.     .  . 

Because  appropriations  for  Public  Law  81-815  have  been  substantially 
below  the  amounts  required  for  funding  of  all  qualified  applicants, 
the  basic  law,  since  Fiscal  Year  1967,  has  placed  priorities  on  the 
Sections  <bbe  funded.  Section  16,  disaster  assistance,  receives  top 
priority.  The  law  requires,  that  Section  16  be  funded  from  a  vail  awe  . 
funds  as  the  need  arises  with  payments  under  other  sections  then 
covered  by  supplemental  appropriations  requests.   Second  priority 
Sections,  according  to  the. authpri zing  legislation,  are  Sections  9,  10, 
14(a)  and  14(b).  The  remaln'l mictions  (5,  8,  and  14(c))  are  to 

*  receive  funds  only  after  all  applications  in  the  other  sections  are 
funded*  However,  beginning  wWfl seal  year  1973,  appropriations  act 
language  went  beyond  the  priorities  set  by  the  authorization  act 

and  appropriated  specific  amounts  for  specific  sections. 

The  law'  requires  that  eligible  applications  be  ranked  within  each 
Section  on  the  basis  of  relative  urgency  of  need,  and  that  available 
"unds  be  assigned  on  this  basis.  The  ranking  by  relative  urgency  of 
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nied  Is  leased  on  the  percentage  of  federally  connected  children 
eligible  for  payment  In  a  school  district  and  the  percentage  of 
"•hhoused"  puplTs  In  the  district.  ■  "Unhoysed"  pupils  are  those  In 

^ershlp  1n  the  schools,  of  a  district  ever  and  above  normal  capacity 
ot\  available  and  usable  m'tnlmum  school  facilities^ 

i    '      '  r 

Intrecent  years,  appropriation  .language  has  directeo^available  funds  towards 
thelmost  urgent  needs  for  school  facilities.  Funds  have  been  directed  toward 
tiigh  priority  projects  under  Section  9.  (facilities  needed  because  of  a  tern-' 
poriry  Influx  of  Federally-connected  children),  Section  10  (schools  on 
Federal  property),  and  Section  14  (schools  for  children  residing  on  Indian 
lands).   Section  5  has,  In  general,  received  the  balance  of  funds  appropri- 
ated over  and  above  funds  appropriated  dlrecUy  for  Sections  9,  10,  and  14. 

i  .  .  ■'  ■    -  > 

The  legislative  allocations  In  recent  years  are  as  follows: 


* 

(amounts 

In  millions  of  dollars) 

'  Section 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981  (conference  recommendation) 

"5 

4.0 

1.0 

3.0 

3.0 

$ 

9 

5.0 

* 

t 

,  10    -  . 

10.5 

13.0 

13.0 

42.0 

14 

10.5 

16.0 

17.0 

35.0 

'  Prqgrom  Scope: 

o 

ERIC 


Since  1951  Public  Law  815  has  provided  more  than  $1.8  billion  for 
school  construction  to  house  more  than  2.8  million  pupils.  '  Only  the 
most  urgent  projects  at  the  top  of  the  priority  ratings  for  the 
different  sections  are  funded  under  current  appropriation  levels. 
Substantial  increases  have  been  provided  for  Sections  10  and  14, 
althoujjpttie  backlog  of  eligible  applicants  continues  to  Increase. 
In  addirioh,  more  than  $36  million  has  been  obligated  to  assist'  in 
reconstruction  of  school  facilities  destroyed, or  seriously  damaged 
by  major  disaster  since  such  assistance  was  authorized  In  1966. 
•'V 

In  FY  80,  under  Section  5,  slightly  more  than  $2.9  million  was  reserved 
for  11  projects  involvlpg  new  construction  In  9  school  districts,  and 
$5.7  million  of  DoO  funds  were  transfered  to  the  program  to  finance  the 
upgradln>of  facilities  Irv seven  school-districts  in  the  State  of 
Washington  Impacted  by  the  Tri dent* Missile  Project.  Under  Section  14, 
a.  total  of  $5.7  million  has' been  committed  to  three  new  projects  and 
three,  other  projects  Jbegun  In  previous  years.  The  remaining  funds  m 
may  be  used  to  fupu  an  additional  new  project.   Finally,  under  Section  10, 
$5.4  million  has  been  reserved  for  35  projects  at  32  Installations 
for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  the  life/safety  conditions  at  these  installa- 
tions. Remaining  funds,  may  be  spent  to  fund  a  new  project. 


\ 
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Progr'am  Effectiveness  and  Progress;    "         ; « 

A  primary  concern  of  the  program  is  the  mounting  backlog  of  eligible 
applications  which  has  accumulated  since  1967,  the  last  year  for  which, 
appropriations  were  adequate  to  fund  current  heeds.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
1979  the  backlog  was  estimated  to  irfVolve  454  project  applications 
requiring  $591.3  million 4fc  fund.   The  backlog,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
J9M^4iH>roken  down  by  section  as  follows:  < 

■*  "   —  ~ 

Amount!/  ■  Number  of  Projects 

•  * 

Section  5  $g8,000',000  \  246 

Section  10  264,000,000  110 

Section  14'      *  $229,300,000  -  98 

The  ability  of  the  program  to  determine  the  construction  needs  based  on  past 
applications  is  compromised  due  to:  • 

a)  districts  not  filing  an  application  because  of  the  small 
chance  of  receiving  a  grant; 

b)  districts  obtaining  funds  from  other  sources  to  meet  their  . 
construction  needs;. 


"  c)   the  heed  to  adju\t  past  estimates  of  construction  costs  for 

inflation.        ^  •  ,    ,  » 

Recognizing  that  th*  above  factors  have  worked  against  the  program's  ability 
to  ascertain  construction  needs,  program  administrators  conducted  an  In-depth 
study  of  the  construction  needs  of  Section  10;  schools.   Completed  in  early 
1978,  the  study  found  that  a  total  of  $200  mflllon  (measured  in  1976  dollars) 
was  needed  to: 

•  a)   upgrade  existing  Section  TO  school  facilities  to  meet  life 
safety  and  handicapped. access  standards  C$10.5  million); 

t 

b)   replace  facilities  where  upgrading  coeld-not  meet  life 
safety  and  handicapped  access  standards  ($60  million); 


US 


h  Estimates  are  subject  to  confirmation  of'current  needs  as  well  as  increases 
In  costs  for  construction  and  increases  to  meet  current  school  housing 
standards.  ' 

« 


c)   adequately  .house  the  pupils  .enrolled Mn  these  schojrtM*T2^5m1ll1on). 


The  study's  findings  have  been  used  ka  basis  foTmaUngNiudgetlng  recocimenda- 
tlons  to  Congress. 

In  1979,  the  UTS.  Qfflce  of  Education  conducted  site  visits  to  J 
seven  LEAs  (who  had  applied  under  Section  14f  1n  order  to -document        „  ' 
life/safety  hazardous  conditions  1n  schools  on  or  near  Indian.  \ 
.reservation.   Three  of  the  seven  districts  were  found  to  have  severe  Hie/  '  < 
safety  hazrrdous  conditions  1n  one  or  more  jot  their  schools.   Based,  m  part, 
on  this  study's  Y1nd1ngs  and  that  of  a  Program  Auditor,  the  Program  Director 
recommended  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  that  an  up-tp-date 
analysis  of  construction  needs  of  Section  14  schools  be  conducted 
through  site  visits  to  10X  of  the  700  LEAs  and  a  mall  survey  to  the 
renaming  LEAs.   To  date  no  action  on/this  recommendation  htfs  occurred. 


Jll  Ull/>l 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Data£ 

)n^Per 


The  Department  of  Education  1s_con^er1ng  studying  the  construction  needs 
of  Impacted  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Congress  with  current 
Information  regarding  these  needs. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current 

Condition.  Safety  and  Adequacy  of  Schools  Serving  Children  Who  Reside 
on  Indian  Lands.  UHEW.  1979.  

*  *  ■  ■  ■ 

In-Depth  Study  of  Federally-owned  School  Facilities  Provided-  Under  * 
section  10  of  Public  Law  81-8 1 1>,  Department  of  Health,  fnuation,  , 
and  welfare,  1977 . 

Other  " 

Battel le  Kemcrlal  Institute,  School  Assistance  In  Federally 
Affected  Areas:   A  Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-8T5 
P"bl isnea  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  GPO,  J970. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Administra- 
tion M  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1976. 

• 

For  farther  Information  about  program  operations, 

■  * 

Contact:   William  Stormer 

245-8427    .  •      _  .  „. 

0 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Peter  Stwe 
245*8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EPUCATION  PROGRAMS 


\ 


Program  Name: 

< 

Allen  J.  El lender  Fellowships 
Legislation: 

Public  Law  92-506,  as  amended  by  f^L.  94-277. 
Funding  history: 


Year: 

Authorization: 

1973 

$  500,000 

1974 

500,000 

1975 

500,000 

1976 

500,000 

1977 

750,000 

1978 

.  750,000 

1979. 

1,000,000 

1980 

1,000,000 

1981 

'  1,000,000 

o 

ERIC 


Expiration  Date: 

September  30,  1982 

Appropriation: 

$  500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,1000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

,  /\ 

Public  Law  92-506  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  help  Increase 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  by  secondary  school  students, 
their  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  represent. 

Program  Operations:  w 

The  program  1s  a  Washington-based  political  education  program  for  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  their  teachers.  It  consists  of  a  week-long 
series  of  meetings,  seminars  and  workshops  with  members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  government,  Congres- 
sional conrofttee  staff  members,  lobbyists,  reporters,  foreign  government 
representatives,  and  others. 

The  Foundation  program  Is  community-based,  I.e. t  local  Interest  and 
support  1s  required  for_part1dpat1on  1n  the  program.  Effort  Is  made 
to  match  the  Ellender  Fellowship  funds  on  at  least  a  50%  basis  Jy  other 
public  and  private  funds-  Recipients  are  chosen  by  each  school  and 
criteria  for  selection  varies  from  essay  contests  to  In^Mi  by 
teachers.  In  each  participating  community,  an  Ellender  Fellowship  is 
awarded  to  a  studenjt  of  low  or  moderate  Income  and  to  a  teacher  from 
from  each  secondary  school . 

Other  participants  receive  grants  from  alternate  sources  of  funds,  pay 
their  own  expenses,  or  earn  funds  in  school  and  community  projects  to 
cover  expenses.  Thus,  a  large  group  of  students  and  teachers  from  a 
community;  region  or  State,*  representative  of  all  socioeconomic  levels, 
comes  to  Washington  together  to  learn  about  government  and  the  democra- 
tic process  and  to  develop  art  understanding  of  their  areas  needs  and 
concerns.  13$ 


< 
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In  an  effort  to  reach  additional  secondary  school  students  and  teachers 
with  citizenship 'education  programs,  the_Close  Uoxfoundation  added  a 
telecommunication  facility  to  their  activities.  Prom  December  1979 
through  Hay  1980,  using  committee  rooms  pf  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  studio,  Close  Up  produced  68  foftyt  minute  television  programs 
featuring  prominent  officials.  The  format  included  discussions  with 
high  school  students  many  if  whom  were  Ellender  Fellowship  recipients 
participating  In  the  Close! Up  Foundation  Washington  seminars.  These 
programs  were  telecast  ovdr  C-SPAN  (Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs 
Network)  with  access  through  direct  links  or  cassettes  to  over  2,000 
secondary  schools.  Close  Up  also  publishes  written  materials  including 
a  Teacher  s  Guide  to  C-SPAN:  Current  Issues,  a  booklet  that  examines 
contemporary  questions;  and  Perspectives,  a  book  of  readings  on  govern- 
ment operations  with  articles  by  leading  members  of  Congress,  represent- 
atives of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  and  others. 

The  program  has  also  generated  numerous  State  and  local  activities 
around  the  country  which  have  Involved  many  additional  students  and 
tttjchers  in  participating  communities.  Close  Up  provides  technical 
assistance  and  support  to  local  education  officials,  business  leaders 
and  civic  organizations  who  cooperate  to  develop  government  education 
programs  that  complement  the  Washington  learning  experience. 

Program  Scope; 

Ellender  Fellowship  grants  were  made  to  approximately  igoo  students  and 
teachers  in  1980.  These  grants  Included  costs  of  room,  board,  tuition, 
administration,  Insurance  and  transportation,  and  averaged  about  S5J5 
per  partltipant.  The  Ellender  Fellowship  recipients  were  part  of  some 
13,500  students  and  teachers  from  23  areas  across  the  nation  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  program.  The  Close'Up  Foundation  continued  to  develop 
specially  planned  seminars  for  some  300  handicapped  participants, 
Including  paired  programs  for  hearing  and  visually  Impaired,  in  addi- 
tion, oven  50  -international  students  and  teachers  from  Venezuela, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Japan,  Greece  and  Spain  took  part  tn  the  1979-80  pro- 
gram as  a  privately- funded  pilot  project. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  contracted  with  Soci.al  Education  Associates  1n 
1974-75  to  conduct  a  preliminary  impact  assessment.  On  measures  of 
affective  change  such  as  political  awareness  and  interest  in  political 
affairs,  students  were  shown  to  hav^rfidergone  positive  changes  of  a 
statistically  significant  nature.  — 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  • 

An  Internal  evaluation  progpwTrequires  every  student' and  teacher  par-< 
tlcipant  to  complete  a  survey  on  the  educational  content  of  the  program1 
which  generates  data  for  program  modification.  A  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation program  designed  to . measure  long  teem  cognitive  and  behavioral 
effects  Is  currently  under  .consideration  by_the.  Close  Up  Foundation* 
for  Implementation  to  begin  during  the  1980>81  program  year.  Addition- 
ally, over  60  participating  teachers  have  taken  a*  specially-designed 
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course  in  curriculum-  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  'University  where  they 
evaluated  specific  elements  of  Close  Up  methodology  adapted  for  local 
and  regional  use.  * 

Sources' of 'Evaluation  Data: 

Close  Up  Foundation  (see  text).   Washington,  D.C.:  1980. 

Jo  Extend  Support  of  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships.,*  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  -on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lab,or,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 94th  Congress,  2nd  Session.   Hearings  held  in 
Washington,  JJ.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1976; 

fo\ fyrther  information  about  program  operations,.- 

Contact:    Norman  Hearn  *       •  ^ 

202/245^7969  -  r 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Tetsuo^tJkada 

202/245-7997  " 


t 
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"AWHUAL  EVALUATIOH  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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Program  name: 


.  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Act 

Legislation:  ^  ^     ^  T  *    ^ '  Eviration  Date: 

Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  September  30,  1981 

Act  of  1976  (TUle  II,. P. L.  94-405)  as  amended  '   ■  ' 

by  Title  XIIIs  P..L.  95-561  and  P.L.96-123. 

fundi  ngjlfftory:    Year:       Authorisation:  Appropriation: 

■  4  ;         , —   ♦ 

'  •  *  1576  Indefinite  $15,0efc,000 

J977  >   .      ■  .    18,50D,0Q0  „ 

1978  ■  *  none  * 

1979  -  .  *      none  '  - 
•                   1980  s             -                  §  12,000 .TflRT 

1981  No  request  under  present  authorization  J/ 

Program  Goals  and' Objectives: 

Umfer  Title  II  of  the  November  1976  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Ass- 
istance Act  (IRCA)  a  special  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
program  was  established  by  the  Office  Education.  "The  Act  author- 
ized grants  to  ass1$t  State  and  local  education  agencies  1n  providing 
supplementary  educational  services  to  help  refugee  children  achieve 

'  ata  satisfactory  level.  The  supplementary  seryices  authorized  Inc- 
luded English  Janguage  Instruction,  other  bilingual  education  serv- 
ices, and  special  materials  and  supplies*  Additional1  basic  instruc- 
tional services,  such  as  teachers,-  materials  and  supplies  directly 

.necessitated  by  the  presence  of  the  refugee  children,  and  1nserv1ce 
training  activities;  also  qualified  for  sOpport.    The  program  wa§ 

t  Intended  to  provide  temporary  assistance.  • 

Initial  ly,  IRCA  provided  one-year  grants  to  State^educatlorta]  agencies 
which,  1n  turn,  funde<p*t)cal  school  districts  with  Indochinese  refugee 
ch1>dnen  between  the  ages  of  5  thrpugh  17.*  Funding  vfis  based  on  $300 
per  child  uf>  tf>  the  f1r$t  100  1n  the  school,  district  orm  It  of  the 
total  t student  population,  whichever  was.  less,  and  $600  per  student 
for  each  student  ovfi»  this  number.  Each  State  was  also  eligible  to 
receive  1  percent  of  the  totak State  allocation  funds  for  administra- 
tive costs.    '  , 

I 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (Title  XIII,  P.U  95-561)  extended 
authorization  fdr  the  program  through  1981.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  State  educational  agencies  may  receive  a  maximum. of  $450  per 
refugee  child  and  the  State  administrative  allowance  was  Increased 
to  5.  percent.  %Ragulat1<rtis  specified  that  eighty  percent  of  the  rem- 
a1n1ng*95  percent  was  to  be' allocated  to  LEAs  and  20^rcent  may  be 
retained  by  the  SEA  for  contingencies,  e.g.,  heavy  Influx  of  refugees 
occurring  after  the  annual  pupil ^fcounfr  conducted  by  State,  and  local  , 
administrators.-  *  *  . 


1/  5*e.text.        '  * 

•    .        ■  to1 


Al though. the  IRCA  program  has  been  extended  to  1981,  no  funding  was 
appropriated  in  1979.  In  the  FY  1980  budget,  the  administration  did 
not  request  funding,  although  Congress  appropriated,  $12  million.  Ko 
funds  have  been  requested  for  the  IRCA  program  In  the  President  s  FY 
1981  budget.  Instead,  the  administration  suDmitteo  a  hY  WStTTappTe- 
mental  budget  request  for  $23  million  funded  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Indochlnese  Refugee  Assistance  Program  foe  the  1981-82 
,  school  year.  For  the  1982-83  school  year,  $44  million  will  be  requested. 

Program  Operations: 

Under  the  neve  regulations  published  in  the  January  24,  1980,  Federal 
Register,  educational  services  are  offered  to  refugee  children  en- 
r oiled  In  public  or  private* elementary  and  secondary  schools  regard- 
less of  their  age.  Eligibility  Is  limited  to  refugee  children  enter- 
ing the  United  States  on  or  after  January  1»  1977.  P.L.  96-123  pro- 
vides that  priority  "In  services  be  provided  children  entering  U.S. 
schools  for  the  first  time  during  the  1979-80,  school  year.  Grants 
are  made  to  States  who  make  subgrants  to  local  educational  agencies. 
The  subgrants  provide  for.  a  weighting  formula  that  double-counts 
children  enrolled  for  the  first  time  during  the  1979-1980  school  year, 
year.  The  State  agencies  must  distribute  funds  to  school  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  services.  Graril  applications 
were  submitted  \>y  February  27,  1980. 

The  current  funding  mechanism  may  soon  be  changed  to  fund  local  school 
districts,  SEAs,  arfd  non-profit  organizations  directly  through  a  comp- 
rehensive .Interagency  Indochlnese  refugee  assistance  program  appropri- 
ation. 

,  Program  Scope: 

For  FY  1080,  grant  request*  from  the  States  Indicate  that  approximately 
66,000  children  In  2500.school  districts  are  eligible  (January  17,  1980, 
^fcount)  for  services  under  the  Indochlnese  Refugee  Chlldr^p  Ass-lstance 
program.  At  the  FY  1980  appropriation  level  of  U2  million,  the  alloca- 
tion will  be  approximately  5180  per  child.  A11~0  States  and  the  Dist- 
rict of  Columbia  have  applied  for  funds. 

In  termVof  numbers  of  school-age  refugees,  the  ten  most  heavllyjmpacted 
Stattes  are:  ,  • 

*    California  16,888 

Texas  5,427  - 

Hew  York  2,062 

•  '          Illinois  2,986  ' 

Minnesota  2,722 

Washington  2,648 

Oregon  2,283       x  '  » 

Pennsylvania  "  2,117 

f       Louisiana  1,789 

Currently,  ,14,000  refugees--5,000  of  them  school  age  children—  enter  the 
United  States  each  month.  Recently  arrived  Indochlnese  refugete  children 
tend  to  have  more  academic  and  social  adjustment  problems  than  all 
previous  waves  of  refugee  children. 

138 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 
» There  has  been  no^evaluation  of  the  program. 


_  Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

# 

There  are  no  plans  to  evaluate  the  program.  "  . 

Sources  of  Data: 
*   ' 

Annual  Report ,  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Program,  1977, 
Report  j>f  the  Task  Force  on  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  to 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
H<v  1978. 

Indochinese  Refugee  Assessment.  Report  to  *  the  Secretary  "  of  H.E.W. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  the- Inspector 
general,  Service  Delivery  Assessment.    Washington,  D.C.  January  1980. 

i 

,  For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

^Contact:  Jafoes  Lockhart 

202/245-3081  < 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:  Tetsuo  Ok-ada 

202/245-7997 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  " 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

Legislation:  •  .  Expiration  Date: 

Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  IV;  Public*  September  30,  1985 
Law  92-31?,  86  Stat., -248-251;  as  amended 
PL. "94-482,  PL.  95-566  and  PL^  96-374 

Funding  History:   Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1973  (Such  sums  as  $122,100,000 

1974  may  be  necessary      ■  475,000,000 

1975  "  840,200,000- 

1976  "  1,325,800,000 

fc  .     ,  '  1977  "  1,903,900,000  1/ 

1978  "  2,160,000,000  " 

1979  "  2,457,900,000  2/ 

1980  "  1,718,000,000  *37 

1981  "  2,309,000,000  " 

4 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ^ 

The  8asic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG  or  Basic  Grant)  Program 
Is  a  source  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  given  to  assist  In  making 
available  the  benefits  of  postsecondary  education  to  qualified  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  Basic  Grant  Program*  Is  to  assure  that  all  students 
have  a  "funding  floor41  lip  to  $1,800  to  help  finance  their  education  in  an 
eligible  postsecondary  institution.  The  $1,800  includes  expected  family 
contribution  plus  the  Basic  Grant*  The  amouijt  of  the  Basic  Grant,  however, 
cannot  exceed  half  the  cost  of  education  nor  can  the  total  of  Basic  Grant 
and  expected  family  contribution  exceed 'the  students1  total  cost. 

p        Program  Operations*       -  ^  ^ 

»  * 

(a)   Student  Eligibility  1 

Eligibility  for  Basic  Grants  is  determined  pn  the  basis  of' 
financial  need.    No  scholastic  determination  is  made  but  the 
Student  must  be  maintainihg  "satisfactory  progress"  In  the 
course  of  a  study  being  pursued.    Eligibility  is  limited  to 

]7    Of  this  amount,  $211,700,000  k*s  used'for  1976-77  awards. 

X  m 

2/    Funds  include  administrative  costs.  Appropriation  of  $2,43.1,000,000 
plus  administrative  costs  of  $26,900,000. 

3/  .  Excess  monies  in  1979"  were  carried  forward.  This  prior  year  balance,  ( 
O  when  combined  with  the  1980  budget  authority,  totals  $2,320,000,000* 

ERJC  .'  ■  •  Ui 
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undergraduate  students  woo  are  enrolled  1n  an  eligible  program 
on  at  Jeast  a  half-time,  basi«  at  an  eligible  institution  of 
.  postsecondary  education*  These  institutions  include  non-profit 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  postsecondary  vocational* 
'    technical- and  prof it-making  institutions.    Student  eligibility 
is  Halted  to  four  years  of  undergraduate  study*  but  may  be 
extended  to  five  years  u^-Jer  special  circumstances  specified  by 
•*  law.  *  . 

(b)  Family  Contribution  Schedule  ' 

•  >  The  law  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  each  year 

for  approval  a  schedule' indicating  the  formula  for  determining 
the  Expected  Family  Contribution  (EFC).  This  is  the  amount  a 
family  is  expected  to  contribute  to  a  student's  postsecondary. 
education.  The  formula  taxes  into  account  parental  and  student 
income*  assets,  family  size,  number  of  family  Members  in 
postsecondary  education,  educational  expenses  of  other. dependent 
students,  and  the  special  educational  benefits  a  student 
receives.  Separate  ^formul as  are  used  for  ,  dependent  and 
independent  students. 

1  M 

(c)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Full  Funding 

The  initial  law  provided  that  at  full  funding  a  student's  Basic 
6rant  entitlement  be  equal  to  $1,400  ninus  the  expected  family 
•contribution.  :The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  raised  the 
maximum  award  for*  the  1978-79  and  subsequent  academic,  years  to 
$1,800;  the  minimum  award  for  $200  remained  unchanged.  There  is  a 
further  limitation  that  payments  canROt  exceed  one-half  the 
actual  cost  of  attendance,  which  includes  actual  tuition  and  fee 
charges,  room  and  board,  charges  on  a  standard  $1,100  living 
allowance  and.  a  miscellaneous  allowance  of  $400.  Finally,  an 
award  cannot  exceed  the  difference  between  cost  and  expected 
'  family  contribution.  *  '  . 

— — 

(d)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Less  than ■Full  Funding 

In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  fully 
fund  aVI  entitlements,  student  grants  must  be  reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisioni" 

* 

*  If  a  student's  entitlement  .Is:,  The  student  will, receive: 

,  Hore  than  $1,600  >  1003C  of  the  amount- 

J]. 201  to  $1*600        *.  SOX  of .the  amount  ' 

S,1!*?0  '                        75*  of  the  amount 

.    $801  to  $1,000  }             70Jf  of  the  amount 

$601  to  $800  i  •          65%  of  the  amount 

.   $200  to  $600 .  .            505C  of  the  amount 

•    The  minimum  award  is  $50  at  Tess  thanttull  funding. 
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(e)  Application  for  Eligibility 

Students  apply  for  Basic  Grant  awards  annually  by  filing  a  Basic 
Grant  application.  This  application  requests  financial 
Information  of  the  student  and  the  student's  family  that  Is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  expected  family  financial 
t  '  contribution.  The  application  Is  submitted  to  a  contractor 
which  processes  it  and  returns  to  the  student  a  stucfent 
eligibility  report.  (SER)  which  contains  a  student  eligibility 
Index  (SEI).  The  SEI  Is  equivalent  to  the  expected  family 
contribution.  The  student  applies  for  a  basic  grant  by 
submitting  the  SER  to  the  Institution's  financial  aid  office.  At 
the  financial  aid  office  the  size  of  the  Basic  Grant  Is 
»  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  SEI  and  the  cost  of  attendance  at 
that  Institution.  The  award  Is  generally  disbursed  by  the 
Institution.      •  •  . 

V  % 
Program  Scope:  » 

Table  1  provides  sumaary  statistics  for  the  program  since  Its 
Inception.  The  Basic  Grant  program  has  grown  from  fewer  than  200*000 
recipients  receiving  under  $50  million  In  1973-74  to  about  2.6  million 
recipients  receiving  $2.4  billion  In  1979-80.  During  this  period  the 
average  award  grew  by  nearly  $700*and  potential  eligibility  expanded  from 
full-tine  freshmen  to  all  undergraduates  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis.  .  „  ' 

In  addition  to  this  dramatic  growttrin  size  there  has  been  a  change  In 
the  composition  of  Basic  Grant  recipients.  Table  2  shows  the  distribution 
of  recipients  by  family  Income  and  dependency  status  for  the  award  periods 
1975-76  through  estimates  for  1979-80.  There  was  a  large  .growth  In  the 
percentage  of  "Independent"  recipients  after  1975-76.  Most  recently,  the 
Implementation  of  the  Kiddle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  95-566}  In 
T979-80,  caused  a  substantial  shift  In  the  distribution  towards  middle- 
Income  dependent  student;.  As  Table  3  shows  this  change  In  distribution 
has  also  been  reflected  1n  the  change  In  the  number  of  recipients  by  Income 
category.  It  Is  est1«ated  that  the  number  of  dependent  8E06  recipients 
from  families  below  $12,000  decreased  between  1976-77  and  1979-80.  The 
remaining  dependent  and  Independent  recipient  categories  showed  a  large 
Increase. 

•  The  program  provides  assistance  to  a  large  majority  of  low-Income 
students  (Table  4).  As  we  would  expect,  as  family  'Income  Increases 
participation  In  the  program  decreases.  Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of 
Basic  Grants  by  ethnicity  and  sex  for  1978-79.  s 

Progrm  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Basic  Grant  program  1s  Its 
ability  to  equalize  the  "floor"  of  financial  aid  to  help  defray  the  costs 
of  a  post  secondary  education  r    That  1s,  students  havfe,  as  an  expected 
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minimum,  a  financial  contribution  expected  from  the  farflly  and  a  Basic 
Grant  from  the  Federal  government*  If  the  sun  of  these  two,  the  "floor," 
is  fairly  constant  across  family  income  levels  then  students  start  out 
facing  the  same  financial  barriers  regardless  of  fam11y\1ncome.  Table  4 
shows  that  ,to  a  great  extent  this  "floor"  1s  being  equalized  for  dependent 
student  aid  applicants  with  family  Incomes  up  to  about  $18,000,  once 
Institution  type  has  been  controlled  for.  ' 

For  example,  1n  1979-80  dependent  student  aid  applicants 'enrolled  at 
four-year  public  schools  have  the  sum  of  expected  family  contribution  and 
Basic.  Grant  equal  to  about  48  percent  of  cost  up  to  $18,000  of  family 
Income.  In  4-year  private  schools  the  equalization  appears  up  to  about 
$18,000  at  around  35  percent.  At  Incomes  above  $18,000  these  fractions  of 
cost  Increase.  .  *  "\ 

,For  Independent  students,  the  fraction  of  cost  met  by  expected" 
contribution  and  Basic  Grant  was,  1n  4979-80,  generally  lower  than  those 
under  $18,000  dependent  student  by  Institutional  sector.  The  .cost  of 
education  for  Independent  students  1s,  on  average,  higher  than  that  for 
dependent  students.  This  1s  due  to  a  higher  likelihood  of  Independent' 
students  having  dependents  to  support.  Thus,  with-the  fraction  of  cost  met 
by  expected  family  contribution  'and;  Basic  firants  Tower  for  Independent  and 
dependent*  students,  .the  dollar  amounts  requited  from  other  sources  are 
higher  .for  Independent  studejjts  than  for  dependent  students'. 

As  a  result  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (HISAA)  the 
total .dollar,  awards  Increased  for  all  categories  .of  Income  and  dependency 
status  between  1978-79  and  1979-80.  Also,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift 
in  the  relative  share  of  Basic  Grant  funds  and  recipients  toward  the  middle 
income  student  (See  Table  7  for  an  Indication  of  the  change  in  distribution 
for  first  time  students).  In  addition,  the  effect  of  Basic  Grants  has  been 
the  near  equalization  of  theJfloor"  of  combined  Basic  Grant  and  expected 
family  contribution  as  a  percentage  of  cost  for , dependent  student  aid 
applicants  with  family  Incomes  up  to  318,000,  once  Institutional  type  1s 
.controlled  foY.  It  was  also  found  than  women  and  minorities  receive  Basic 
Grants  1n  proportions  greater  than  their  shares  of  the  undergraduate 
enrollment.  *        *  v 

Table  3  showed  a  decrease  1n  1979-80  1n  the  number  of  Basic  Grant 
recipients  who  were  dependent  and  from  families  with  Incomes  under  $12,000. 
However,  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  which  went  into  effect  in 
1979-80  provided  for  lpwer  expected  family  contributions  and  an  Increase  in 
the  maximum  award.  As  a  result,  the  .total  funds  awarded  to  each  Income 
group  Increased.  The  percentage  Increase  1n  funds  was  slight  In  the  low 
income  categories  and  quite  large  1n  the  middle  and  upper  Income  groups. 
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S Table  5  Indicates  that  women  and  minorities  receive  a  larger  share- of 
aslc  Grant  funds  than  their  proportion  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment, 
ne  suspects  the  lower  average  Income  of  minority  students  accounts  for  the 
distribution  by  ethnicity.  It  Is  not  clear  whether  lower  Income  or  higher 
propensity  to  apply  for  aid  of  women  accounts  for  the'dlstrlbutlon  by  sex. 

Ongoing  andlPlanncd  Evaluation  Studies; 

All  recent  studies  have  been  completed,  9k  new  study  building  upon 

ffl^JSTE??  for  f™81  *  study  the  *"Wet  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1980*  3 

■ 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 

c  

Applied- Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  -Study  of  Program  Management 
Procedures  In  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Prograns,  Vi.S.  Office 
.    of  Education,  0E0;  Contract  #300-77-0498;"  <™« 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
'   Sn^c^^^?.^"  ™*  0ff1CC  °f  EdUCat10n'  0ED» 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  "Acquisition  of  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)  Files,"  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  0E0,  Contract  #300-78-0183.  '  * 

r  •  * 

•JJSOf,  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  Merged"  Applicant/ 
Recipient  Files  for  BE06,  1975-76  through  1977-78. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Higher  Education  .ftnel  Survey  #36, 
"Estimated  Number  of  Student  Aid  Recipients,  19^6-77,"  October  T977. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  "Studies  on  the  Impact  of 
Student  Financial I  Aid  Programs,"    U.S.  Office  of  Education,  0E0, 
'     Contract  #300-75-0382.'  " 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Joseph  Vlgnone,  472-4300  •' 
For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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Table  1 

1  *  Aasfc  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Progrm 
'*  S«ury  Statistics 


Academic  Tear 


• 

1973-1974 

-  1974-1975 

1975-1976 

1976-T977 

1977-1978 

1978-1979 

1979-1980  M 

2/ 

(fcubcr  of  Application*  Processed 

512,$66  * 

1.304,977 

2.339,337 

3.590.379 

3,844,047 

3,685, 

*****  of  Application*  Returned 
for  Intuf f lcl#At  Data 

30,$3f 

190.793 

160,641 

181,651 

* 

222.406 

i 

483,955 

y 

Muatxr  of  Valid  Applications 

482.331 

1.114,064 

2,175,696 

3.408,718 

3,621.641 

^.401.428  ' 

V 

it^*r  ind  Percent  of  Qualified 
Applications 

26&«444 

iis.7t) 

681.648 
(61.21) 

1,455.187 
(66.81) 

2,258,043 
{66.2*} 

21390,320 
(66.01) 

2.228.603 
(65.50 

V 

mpbtr  and  Percent  of  Hon- 
Qualified  Applications 

213.887 
(44.3Xr 

432.436 
(38.8X) 

723.509 
(33.2S) 

1.150,675 
(33.8U: 

1,231,321 
(34.0X) 

1 .172.825  j 
'  (34.5J) 

y 

Classes  of  Eligible  Applicants 

• 

Full-fW 
Frcshun 

Fu11-TJ*e 
Freshun  and 
Sophcmores 

Frestmn 
Sophonores 
Juniors  / 

,  Al] 

Uoder?n  duttcs 

All 

Uncle  rgridu*  Us 

'     All  . 
UndergridutUS 

ail 

Undergraduates 

fcijfcer  of  Recipients 

Y 85^249 

573,403 

1,228,034 

1,945.454 

1,763.990 

1.893,000 

2.600*000 

Total  Expenditures 

$49,873,951 

t3S6>$3£W7 

(936,543.134 

tl ,473,814.387 

tl ,587,863.624 

tl ,361 ,000,000 

2,400,000,000 

Avenge  6E0G  Grant 
KtatM  lEOG  Grant    -  * 

$  269 
t     '  ?  50 

t  622 
t  50 

$ 
$ 

'  763 
%  200 

$ 
5 

758 
200 

5 
5 

852 

.   <  200 

t 
t 

A825 
-    200  - 

t  923 
t  200 

Hix\*M  KOG  Grant  , 

$         «2  ■ 

f  1,060 

5 

1,400 

5 

1,400 

5 

1,400 

t 

1,600  - 

\  1.800 

At/  Espied  V 
y  Hot  currently  available  * 

Source:  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Afsls)nace»  USOC. 
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Tab!*  2 

Changing  Composition  of  Basic  Grant  Recipients 
.   By  Student  Status 


Per  Cent  of  Recipients* 


Independent  Students 

Dependent  Students  ' 
by  Family  Income 


1975-76 
27X 


1976-77 
36* 


1977-78 
■  39X 


1978-79 
33X 


1979-80 
32X 


Less  than  $6,000  • 

30  . 

*  ,26 

25 

21 

13 

$6,000-12,000 

32 

28 

25 

26 

:-i8* 

*  Over  $12,000 

11 

11 

11 

20 

*  '37 

TOTAL 

100« 

100X 

i 

loot , 

100% 

'J100X 

f 

Sources: 


(1)  For  1975-76  thorugh  1977-78  -  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance's  Merged  Applicant  Recipient  data  files. 

(2)  Fpr  1978-79  -  "Study^of  Program  Management  Procedures  1n 
the  Campus -Based  .and  Basic  Grants  Programs  -  Stage  2"'; 
Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
funded  5y  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 

(3)  For  1979-80-  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act".    Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring.  - 
Maryland.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  "Evaluation  and  Dissemination, 
USOE.  .  . 
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.  Table  3 

Changes  In  the  Hunter  of  Basic  Grant  Recipients 
Number  of  Recipients  In  Thousands  (X  Increase  From  Prior  Year) 


1976-77 


1977-78 


Independent  Students  700(+lllX) 

Dependent  Students  - 
by  Family  Income 

Less  than  $5,000 

$6,000-12,000 

Over  $12,000 

TOTAL 


506(+37X) 
545(+39X)~ 
214(+58X) 

1945{+58X) 


441(-13X) 
44K-19X) 
194(-9X) 


1978-79 


1979-80 


688(-2X)       625(-9X)  832(+33X) 


398 (-9X) 

492(+12X) 

379(+95X) 


338(-15X) 
468(-5X)  " 
962(+154X) 


1764(-9X)      1893(+7X)  2600(+37X) 


Source:   See  Table  7 


r 
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.  Table  4 

Proportion  of  Postsecondary  Undergraduate  Enrol  ltd  $t  Least  Half-Tlme 
Receiving  Basic  Grant  Awards  1h  1978-79 

Independent  Students  ^  \  .  32% 

Dependent  Students  by  •  / 

Family  Income   *  / 

.Less  than  $6,000   79% 

$6,000-12,000   ^  ...  62% 

*        »  * 

$12,000-18,000'.  .  .  >  ......  33% 

$18,000-2&,000   >  y     .  .  .  10J6 

$25,000-30,000  \).  .....  5% 

'Over  $30,000   •  .  f   1% 

TOTAL-          .  <T.  .....   ^   29% 

4 

Source:   See  Table  2 
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Table  5 


J»      »     Distribution  of  Basic  Grants  by  Ethnicity  and  Sex-1978-79 


Ethnicity 


Percentage  of  Percentage  of  Undergraduate 
Recipients-  *      Dollar  Awards  Populations 


1.  American  Indian/ 
Alaskaiv-Hatlve 


Pacific  "  * 
WBker  - 


2. 

■  3.  Black,  Holt 

>  -  Hispanic  ■ 

r\  - 

'    .4.  .  Hispanic  ' 

5.  White 

~S\  TOTAL 

1.  Hale 

.  2.  Fema'le 


»  -TOTAL 


2.8 

3I2 

34.0 

M6.8 
»  •  * 
:  43.3 


# 

.  3.Q 

36*7 

15.4 
*>  4>8 


100.0 

39.6 
60.4 
100.0 


100.0 


38.9 
61.1 


•100.0 


6.0 
77.5 


100.0 

45.5 
54.5 


V 


Source:   "Study  of  Program  Hanageinent  Procedures  In  the  Campus-Based  and 
Basic  Grants  Programs  -  Stage  2",  Applied  Management  Sciences; 
Silver  Spring,  ftaryland.   Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation. 
and"D1ssem1nat1on,  USOE.  "  , 
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Table  6 

£FC  +  BE06  as  the  *Floor"  -  Per  .Cent  of  Cost  Het  by 
Expected  Family  Contribution  and  Basic  Grants  for  Aid  Applicants 
.By  Family  Income  (1979-80) 


Four- Year 
Public 


Four- Year 
Private 


Two-Year 
Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Proprietary 


Dependent  Student 
Family  Income  *> 

fi  $0-6,000 
6.000-12,000 
12,000-18,000 
18,~00tf-24,000 
24,000-30,000 
OveSv,$30,000 

Independent 


EFC ' 
I 

EFC  BEOS 


EFC 


EFC 
I 

BEOG  EFC 


EFC 
5 

BEOG  EFC 


EFC  . 
I 

BEOG  EFC 


EFC 
& 

BEOG 


Ho  • 

48 

8 

35 

.  *  18 

49 

15 

49 

11 

45 

47 

9  . 

31 

21 

53 

15 

46 

15 

46 

19 

47 

19 

35 

,28 

58 

20 

45 

27 

50 

36 

56 

28 

'40 

-  39 

62 

33 

53 

27 

43 

58  * 

46 

45 

49 

70 

55 

68 

32 

41 

%  53 

61 

56  . 

59 

* 

69 

«* 

71 

* 

* 

%  8 

'  24 

8 

1° 

».10  * 

56 

12 

33* 

6 

31 

Source: 


"Study  of  the  Inpact  of  the  Kiddie  Income  Student  Assistance  Act"; 
Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland*   Funded  by 
the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 


*  Insufficient  data. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATIOH  REPORT  OH  EDUCATIOH  PROGRAMS" 


Program  Hame;  \ 

Supplemental -Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program 


Legislation; 


Title  IV  Subpart  A-2,  Public  Law  92-318, 
86  Stat.  251;  as  amended  PL.  -94-48£  and 
PL.  96-374 


Funding  History;  Year 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1.978 

.  *  J979 
.  ^980 
v  -  *1981 


$200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 

.  200,000,000 
200,000,000 

.200,000,000- 
200,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Authorization  1/  Appropriation 


$210,300,000 
240,300,000 
240,093,000 
250,093,000 
270,093,000 
340,100,000 
370,000,000 
370,OO0i00O 


■  Program  Goals  and  Objectives;  * 

The  purpose  of  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  ($E0G) 
Program  Is  "to  provide,,  through  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
supplemental  grants  to  assist  .1n  making  available  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  to  qualified  students  who,  for  lack  of  financial 
means,  would.be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such  a  grant."  The 
more  general  related  goal  1s  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the 
financial  aspect  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  at  the 
postsecondary  level  by  equalizing  the  sum  of  expected  family  contributjon 
and  grant  aid  from  student  to  student  at  similar  Institutions. 

Program  Operations: 

(a)  Student 'Eligibility  . '  .  ] 

.SEOG  awardsr  are  United  to  students  who 'are  enrolled  at  least 
j».  half-time  as  undergraduates  at  their  respective  institutions,  who 
maintain* "satisfatory  progress,"  and  who  have  "exceptional  need." 
This  latter  term  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  those  students  whose 
expected  family  financial  contribution  ,1s  less  than  one-half  of 
.  the  cost  of  attendance  "at  the  Institution. 


37" 

j 

i 


For  initial  year  grants  plus,  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuing 
grants.  '     j     '  ' 


(b)  Student  Applications  and  Awards  *  \ 

Students^  apply  for  SEOG1?  through  the  financial  aid 
administrators  at  their  Institutions.  The  student  does  not  apply 
specifically  for  an  SEOG  but  rather  for  financial  assistance  fn 
general.  The  financial  aid  administrator  determines,  oo  the 
basis  of  available  funds  and  the  need  of  the  student  whether^r 
not" to  award  an  SEOG  and  Its  <5jze»  The  maximum  1s  $1,500  per  year  , 
but  cannot  exceed  the  total  amounHof  studtnt  financial  a1df  other 
than  SEOG,  provided  to  the  student  through  theMnst1tut1on»  The 
total  amount  of  funds  awarded  to  any  student  over  /the  course  of  a 
four  year  program  1s  $4,000*  If  the  stddent  fls  enrolled  1n  a 
program  of  study  extending  over  five  years,  or  Where  particular 
circumstances,  as  determined  by  the  Institution,  require  that  the 
*  student  spend  an  additional  year  completing  a  program  of  study 
that  normally  requires  four  years,  the  limit  1s  $5,000. 

(c)  Institutional  Applications  and  Awards'  *  * 

"4 

For  purposes  of  awarding  aid  to  Institutions  there  are  actually 
two  SEOG  programs—an  Initial  year  (IY)  and  a  continuing  year  -(CY) 
%  program.  The  Oepartment  of  Education  determines  the  proportions 
of  total  program  funding  that  are  allotted  to  IY  and  CY  uses* 
Initial  year  funds  can  only  be  awarded  to  students  who  have  never 
before  received  an  SEOG  -wh1l&  continuing  year  funds  can  only  be 
awarded  to  prior  recipients. 

4 

Institutions  apply  for  SEOG  funds,  both-IY  and  CY,  annually  via  the 
FISAP"  (combined  Fiscal  Operations  Report  and  Application  for  Campus- 
Based  Aid).  The  FISAP  became  operational  1n  the  fall  of  1978  for  funds  to 
be  used  during  the  1979-80  academic  year.  Prior  to  this,  Institutions 
applied  for  funds  by  an  application  for  a  specific  funding  level  that  was 
reviewed  at  the  level  of  the  ED  Regional  Offices*  Institutional  awards, 
were  determined  by  prorating  approved  application  requests  downward  on  a 
State  by  State  basis  so  as  not  to  exceed  total  appropriations  nationwide. 

The  current  process  allots  both  IY  and  CY  funds  to  Institutions  on  a 
la  basis  and  1s  done  at  the  national  level: 

*  ■ 
Program  Scape;  -  - 

The. SEOG  program  has  grown  front  $$0  trillion  1n  the  1974*75  academic 
year^o  5340  million  for  the  1979-80  acaflemlc  year  or  62  percent  over  five 
years*  The  average  (per  recipient)  award  has  risen  over  tms  period  from 
about  $500" to  over  $600. 


■ 


The  changing  composition  of  SEOG  recipients*  1s  shown.  1n  Table  1. 
There  have  been  clear  Increases  1n  the  percentages  of  recelplents  who  are 
declared  "Independent"  of  their  parents  for  financial  aid  purposes  and  of 
recipients  who  are  dependent  with  family  Income  above  $12,000.  In  Table  2, 
the  distribution  of  SEOG  recipients  and  funds  by  ethnicity  and  gender  for. 
1978-79  1s  shown* 
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T*Me  1 

Income  Distribution  of  SgOG  Recipients  1n  Percents 
From  1974-75  to  W9-80  -  . 


1974-75 

1976-77 

1978-79 

Less  than  $6,000 

\  39X 

'  24 

17 

6,000  -  12,000  ' 

30 

31*. 

21 

'"Over  12,000 

.  6 

'  19 

31 

Independent 

25 

26  - 

31 

Total 

-  TOO 

.     JOO  , 

1979-80 

20 
35  • 
32 

100 


Sources.   "Study  of  Progran'Management  Procedures  1n  the  Campus-Based  and 
Basic  Grantr Programs  -  Stage  2",  and  {"Study  of  the, Impact  of  the 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act;"  Applied  Management  Sciences; 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and 
Dissemination,  USOE. 
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Table  2 

♦    Distribution  of  Supplemental  grants 
by  Ethnicity  and  Gender  1978-79 


Ethni^ 


American  Indian/ 
Alaskan  Katlve 

Asian/Pacific  % 
Islander 

Black,  Not  Hispanic 
Hispanic 
White 
Total 


Gender 


Kale 
Female 


Total 


Percentage' of 
Recipients 


2.4 

4.4 
34.7 

* 

10.7 
47.9 
100.0 

V 

42.3 
57.3 
100.6 


Percentage  of 
Dollar  Awards 


2.5 

4.5 
33.7 
11.0 
48.3 
100.0 

41.6 
58.4 


100.0 


Undergraduate 
Population 


0.8 


3.3 

> 

12.3 
6.0* 
77.5 
100.0 


45.5 
54.5 
100.0 

X1 


.  Source:  "Study  of  Progran  Management  Procedures  In  the  Campus-Based  and 
^  Basic  Grants  Programs  -  Stage  2t"  Applied  Management  Sciences; 

Silver  Spring,, Maryland.  Funded  by  .the  Office  of  Evaluation 
and  Dissemination,  USOE. 
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The  percentage  of  undergraduates  enrolled  at  least  half-time 
receiving  SEOS  In  1978-79  Is  shown  1n  Table  3.  As  family  Income  decreases 
the  likelihood  being  a  recipient  Increases.  There  were  approximately  one- 
half  million  student  recipients  during  1978,-79. 

There  are  approximately  3,500  Institutions  participating  In  the  SEOS 
program.  Their  funding  by  type  and  control  Is  shown.  In  Table  4.  Although 
only  about  20  percent  of  all  undergraduates  are  enrolled  1n  private 
Institutions,  roughly  40  percent  of  the  SEOG  funds  went  to  these  schools. 
This  is  due  to  the  cost  sensitive  nature  of  the  funding  mechanisms  and  the 
higher  cost  of  private  versus  public  schools. 

4  x 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress":  ** 

o  SEOG  awards  are  meeting  between  three  and  four  percent  of  th*  cost  of 
attendance  of  undergraduate  student  aid  applicants. 

o  Within  Institution  type  the  fraction  of  cost  being  met  by  SEOG 
generally  remained  the  same  up  to  about  $24,000  In  family  Income  and 
'  remained  fairly  constant  by  year  In  school. 

o  In  1979-80  an  estimated  13  percent  of  all  SEOG  recipients  did  not 
receive  a  Basic  Grant.  In  1978-79,  this  figure  was  an  estimated  25 
percent. 

o  Women  and  minorities  received  SEOG  awards  in  greater  proportions  than 
their  share  of  thp  undergraduate  enrollment. 

f 

Table  S  shows  the^  estimated  Increase  In  the  percentage  of  budget  met 
by  non-returnable  (expected  family  contribution,  grants,  and  scholarships) 
aid  caused  by  SEOG.  The  average  Increase  is  between  3  and  4  percent  of 
budget  -slightly  higher  In  the  public  and  proprietary  sectors,  lower  In 
the  private  sector.  Within  each  secton,  these  budget  percentages  remained 
fairly  constant  up  to  $24,000  In  family  Income  and  decreased  thereafter  for 
aid  applicants.'*  There  were  no  major  changes  by  year  in  school. 

In  Table  6,  the  fraction  of  SEOG  recipients  who  do  not  receive  Basic 
Grants  is  shown.  In  total,  about  13  percent  of  SEOG  recipients  "(fe^er  than 
100,000)  did  not  receive  a  Basic  Grant  in  1979-80.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  1978-79  In  which. around  25  percent  of  SEOG  recipients,  In  aggregate, 
did  hot  receive  a  Basic  Grant.  For  dependent  students  with  family  Incomes 
over  $18,000  more  than  half  of  all  SEOG  recipients  did  not  receive  Basic 
Grants  In  11978-79.  With  the  Introduction  of  the  Hlddle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act  in  1979-80,  and  Its  expanded  eligibility  for  Basic  Grants, 
these  percentages  have  dropped- dramatically. 
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Table  3 

Percentage  of .Posts econdary  Undergraduates 
Enrolled  at  Least  Half-time  Receiving  SEOG  1nT978-79 


Independent 

Dependent  with 
Family  Income 

$       0  -  6,000 

'  6,000  -  12,000 

•*tt,000  -  18,000 

18,000  *  25;00O 

25,000  -  30,000 

Over  $30,000 


r 


10* 

21* 
16%  ' 
11X  ., 
4X 
.  2X 

> 

less  than  IX 


Total 


9X 


A 


ERIC 


Table  4 


Distribution  of  1978-79  and  1979-80  Allocations  of  SEOG  by  Institution 


SEOG-IY 


SEOG-CY 


1978-79 

1979r&0  1980-81 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Four-Year  Public 

34X 

.  34X 

43X 

41 X 

Four-Year  Private 

30 

32 

42' 

45 

Two-Year  Public 

17 

16 

* 

10 

9 

Two-Year  Private 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Proprietary  4 

16 

14 

J. 

_2 

Tptal 

•  lOOt 

loot  loot 

*•  ^^^^ 

100X 

loot 

National  Allocation 
($  million) 

146 

184  ' 

•  • 

124 

156 

Source:  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance. 

* 

f 

* 

* 

100X 


SEOG-Total 

1978-79 

1979-80 

38X 

37X 

36  * 

'  38 

14 

c  .  13 

3" 

3 

10 

_9 

lOOt 

100X 

270 

340 

1980-81 


CO 


100X 
370 


160 


161 
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.  Table  5  ' 
Percent  of  Cost  Being  Met  by 
"Packaged"  Non-Returnable  Aid, 'With  and  Without  SE06  for  1979-60 
*  -  -  By  Type  of  Institution 

Four-Year         Four-Year  .  Two-Year          Two-Year  -  . 

—             Public             Private   .  Public             Private  Proprietary 

Student         w/       W/b  w/~~T5f/o  w/       w/o  .    w/       w/o  w7  w7o 

Type     "        SEpS.     SE06  SE06,     SEOG  SE0G      SEOS      SEOS      SE(£  SE06  SEOS 

Independent        34        32      ^6        32    ,    34    ,   31       ,45        44        39  ^7 

Dependent  t 
With  Family 
Inceaer  . 

$0-6,000  67  62  62  57  61  55  61  60  •     56  51 

6,000-12,000  60  57   v  60  '  54  61  155  k   65  64  .     58  52 

12,000-18,000  59  56  60  56  67  60"  ^57.  56  61  -55 

18,000-24,000  '  66  64  65  61  67  64  ^  65.  53  48 

24,000-30,000  64  63  68  "V66  72  72  7J  77  *  * 

Over  30,000  70  >  69^  75 .  74  *  *  82  81  '  *  * 

All  54         51         59        56        48        44        58        57      .  47  43" 

Freshman  *    60  49  63  59  49  «  ■     58  57  47  43 

Sophoraore  53  -49  60 .  57  47  41  59  ,  58  46  43 

Junior  52  49  «  55  52 

Senior  -     49  47  55  52  --  —  --  --  — 

Source:   "Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  In  the  Catfpus-Based  and  Basic  \ 
,    Grant  Programs  -  Stage  2";  Applled'Kanagenent  Sciences;  Silver  Sprlrtg* 
~*  Maryland.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 

*  Insufficient  0>t>.  |  ■ 
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Table  6  * 

^  '    Estimated  Percent  of  SE06  Recipients  with  No  BEOG  for  1979-80 

by  Type  of  Institution 


Fflifi*»YAap 
ruui    \ cu * 

t  UUI  ICQ* 

Two-Yea^. 

Two-Year 

i 

Public 

Private  * 

Public 

Private 

Proprietary 

%       0  -  6,000 

6X 

4 

6 

0 

3 

6,000  -  12,000  m 

7 

5 

■  U  ' 

8  • 

0 

12,000  -  18,000  " 

5 

7 

10  ■ 

• 

-  0, 

18,000  -  24,000 

19 

19 

25^ 

9 

26 

24,000  -  30,000 

9 

23 

19 

Over  30,000 

17 

43 

Independent 

17 

12 

26 

4f 

5 

,  19 

'  13 

Total" 

11 

■    12  " 

5 

Source:   "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Incase  Student  Assistance  Act;" 
Applied  Management  Sciences;  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.   Funded  by 
the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  01sseninat1on,  USOE. 
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Table  7  outlines  participation  patterns  for  1978-79  and  1979-80  for 
first-time  students-r- *  Where  rates  of  participation  for.  students  from, 
families  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $6,000  showed  moderate  gains  1n  the' 
public  sector  and  almost  no  change  in  award  -levels,  rather  significant  - 
changes  occured  -Jn  the*  private  sector  both  in  terms  of  participation  and 
award  level,  a  further  indication  of  the  impact  of  HISAA.   It  is  especially- 
noteworthy  that  students. from  very  low  Income  families  essentially  held 
their  own  over  this  period. 

Ongoing  and .Planned \Evaluation  Studies; 

All  recent  studies  have  been  completed.  A  new  study  to  measure  the 
impact  of  changes  made  in  the  program  as  a  result  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1980  will  be  proposed  for  the  Fall  of  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  BaTH. 

!  ^~  •  / 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  Program  Management 

^Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs,"  U.S.  Office 

of  Wucation,  OED,  Contract  #300-77-0498. 

^/  , 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  theJImpact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  tiffice  of  Education.  OED. 
•«    '  Contract  #300-79-0437  . .  %  • 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  "Acquisition  of  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)  Files,"  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-78*-0183. 

USOE,  Bureau  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  Fiscal  Operations  and 
"FISAP"  reports. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #36, 
•Estimated  Number  of  Student  ,A1d  Recipients,  1976-77,"  October  1977. 

Hlgfer  Education  Research  /Institute,   "Studies  on  the  Impact  of 
Swdent  Financial  Aid  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-75-0382. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations,. 

Contact:   Robert  Coates,  245-2320 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Sal  Corral lo,  245*7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

* 

Program  Name:      .  * 

-  -"  ~"  «b 
m 

State  Student  Incentive  6rant  Program 


Leqlslatfon; 

Title  I 
Act;  as 
.    »    PL.  96-374 


Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV,  Subpart  A-3  of  the  Higher  Education  September  30,  198S 
Act;  As  .amended  Public  Law  92-318  ;  PL.  94-482 


Authorization 

$50,000,000  1/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  V  ' 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/ 
50,000,000  T/  . 


Appropriation 

None.  * 
$20,000,000  2/ 
20,000,000 
44,000,000 
60,000,000 
63,750,000 
76,750,000 
76,750,000 
76,750,000 


^        Funding  History;  Year 

"    *  1973 

1974 
1975 
1976  . 
1977 
1978 

-  .  •  1979 
.  1980- 
V     '  '  1981 

.Program  6oa1s  and  Objectives: 

The  SSI6 -pVogram  Is  designed  to  encourage  States  to  develop  or  expand 
programs  of  granted  to  help  undergraduate  students  wtth  "substantial 
financial  need"  wh*  attend  eligiMe  postsecondary  institution*.  As  with 
other  Federal  student  assistance  programs,  SSIG  contributes .  to,  and 
provides  an  Incentive  for  States,  to  contribute  to,  the  longer  term  goal  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  It  Is  difficult  to  assign  a  specific 
measure  of  effectiveness  as  States  have  a  great  deal  of  discretion  as  to  how 
SSI6  funds- areMJsed.  ' 

Program  Operations;  . 

SSI*  Is  a*  50-50  cost-sharing.  (State-Federal)  program  under  which 
v     federal  funds  are.  allotted/real  lotted  to  toe  States  based  on  a  formula 
reflecting  current  student  attendance  patterns.  HeaMotment  Is  permitted 
If  jl  State  does  not  use  Its  current  allotment*    Disbursements  are  made 
directly  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  from  the  States  to 
postsecondary  Institutions  on  behalf  of  students.     While  States  are 
^responsible  for  the  selection  of  grant  r<felp1ents,  selection  criteria  are 
*^ubject  to  review,  by  the  Secretary,  and  individual  student  grants  are 
"limited  to  $1,500  per  academic  yeac.   A  State  maV  employ  any  distribution 
procedure  that  falls  within  the  dverall  scope  of  the  statute. 


y  Plus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuation  grants. 
y    Only  $l9*,0p0,000  was  released  for  allotment. 


o 
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states  are  required  to  administer  .the  funds  through  a  single  State 
agency,  with  no> Federal  allowance  for  administrative  costs.  To  ensure 
maintenance  of  effort,  State  matching  for  student  awards  must  be  In  excess 
of  the  amount  the  State  spent  for  grants  two  fiscal  years  prior  tonhe  year 
the  State  Initially  received  aid  under  the  SSIS  program.  » 

Program  Scope:  *  « 

Fifty-seven  States  and  territories  are  potentially  eligible  for 
matching  grants  under  the  SSIG  program.  In  FY  1974,  the  first  year  of  SSIG 
operation,  scholarship  programs  were  expanded  In  27  States,  and  completely 
new  prograns  were  established  In  14  States  and  territories.  The  following 
year,  9  new  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  the  network  of 
jurisdictions  with  operational  State  scholarship  programs.  All  eligible 
States  and  territories  were  Included  In  the  SSIG  network  In  1979.  The 
scope  of  the  State  aid  programs  Is  shown  In  Table  1.  ♦ 

Under  the  definition  of  "substantial  financial  need,"  States  have  a 
wide  latitude  in  their  selection  of  grant  recipients.  Students  from  both 
low  and  middle  Incomes  may  receive  grants  under*th1s  definition.  In  FY 
1975,  an  estimated  80,000  students  received  average  grants  of  $500  ($250 
Federal  funds).  In  FY  1976,  awards  averaging  $500  went  td*an__est1 mated 
176,000  students,  Including  two  continuation  classes  and  a  new  round  of 
Initial  student  grantees.  The  pattern  of  support  for  four  full 
undergraduate  classes  was^  reached  In  FY  1977.  » 

Distributions  of  need-based  grant  assistance  from  State  and  Federal 
-souras-4^owtLJuiJkble_2^_A  pattern  of  greater  relative  assistance  to 
middle  and  upper  Income  undergraduates  by  State  grant^ald,  ^s^cwnpared-t* 
Federal  grant  aid,  Is  apparent. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  f 

o  Available  data  suggest  that  the  SSIG  program  has  been  highly 
successful  In  stimulating  the  development  of  a  network  of  5tate 
scholarship  program  for  the  delivery  of  financial  aid  tp  students. 
The  number  of  States  with  such  programs  almost  doubled  during  the 
first  two  years  of  SSIG  operations.  At  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year 
1978  no  State  or  territory  remains  'outside  the  SSIG  delivery  system. 
In  September  1978,  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and 
Grant  Prograns  In  Us  10th  Annual  Survey  reported  that  the  State  level 
of  funding  for  student  aid  had  risen  dramatically  over  the  years  the 
SSIG  had  been  In  effect.  Table  2  shows  the  growth  In  State  prograns 
accompanying  participation^  SSIG.  / 

o  Rates  of  growth  among  States  with  programs  established  prior  to  SSJGP 
vary  markedly  ranging  from  leyel  funding  for'a  handful  of -States  to 
Increases  of  several  thousand  percent.  As  a  group,  these  States  have 
'increased  their  funding '  levels  for  State  scholarship  and  grant 


y&       '  .         x  .  is? . 
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Ta°Te  1 

History  Since  1969-70  of  State-Funded  Heed-Based 
Undergraduate  Scholarship/Grant  Programs 


Year 
1969-70 
V 1970-71 
-1971-72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

1974-  75 

1975-  76 

1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

V 


#  of  States/ 
Territories 

19 

21  ' 
23 

29  *. 
$1 
37  v 
48 
55 
56 
57 


,    #  AwardeoVStiidents 
470,000 

ft 

535,200  (up  13.735). 
604,000  (up  12.9*) 
661,700  (up  9;6*) 
733,300  (up  10.8*) 
813,100  (up  10.9*) 
901,900  (up  10.9%) 
1,104,400  (up  22.5%) 
l,W0,30O  (up  7.8*) 
1,250,000  (est!) 


Dollar  Awards  * 
(Millions) 

$199.9 

236.3  (up  18.2*) 
268.6  (up  13.7*) 
315.5  (up  17.530 
364.2  (up  15.4*) 
440.18  (up  21.0*) 
510.2  (up  15.7*) 

651.4  (up  27.7*) 
746.0  ;(up  14.5*> 
828.9  (up  15. 


Source:   A  Study  of  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program*.  ECS/HCHEHS, 
~  SST''  C0l0rad0'   FHnded  b*  «f  ice  of  Evaluation  and  DiSnatlpn 


\ 
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8  * 
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TabXt  2 

fcrwrth  m  SUU  Progrw  froi' 
test  Ymp  of  Qualifying  for  SSW  -  8tst  fistli 


itt  Olt* 


SUU 

Altba 

Alutt 

Arizona 

Arfcvtus 

CtllfonrU 

Colorado 

COAACCtlCVt 

Diltvirt 

District  of 
Colwbli 
Fieri ix 

Idtho 
Illinois, 

1*11 

Ktntodcy 

LouUIim 

Kiln* 


Wryltnd  "72 

KuMchu$#tt$  1972 

H1ch1g*n  1972 

HlftwoU  1972 

Mississippi  1973 

Mlslburi  1972 

No%a*  1973 

*lfcbrtsfct  1972 

Xmdt  1975 

NiwHupshlrt  1974 

few  Jtrsty  isO; 

Ntw  Mexico  *  1974 

jtar  York  1972 
Horth  Carol  Ira  1*7} 

North  BifcoU  197i 


list  Yur  Iml  of 
Ust  Effort  % 

Tjir  fHtlltw) 

1973  '.306 

1974  .0 
1974  ,0 
1973  ,0  . 
1972  20.881 

1972  , 5.880 

1172  1.448 

1972  1.002 

1973  *  .0 
1972  .616 

1972  *  .0 

1973  .0 

1973  .0  ^ 

1972  ■  41.749 
U72  f.040 

1972  4.290 
1972  .150  . 

1972  ,  •  .0 

1973  4.782 
1972  .0  * 

3.237 
8,205 
12.984 
2.384 

-.0  , 


1972 
1972 


Ohio  * 
'Ofclihoat 

OrtfOA   

ftfwsylfin1i*i972 
ttoU  Ulind  1972 
South  Ctrollnt  1972 
Sooth  DtkoU  1972 
•Ttflttssct  1972 

UUh  1972 

Vtrmnt    *  1972 

V1m1i<H  1974 

Valine  ton  1972 

,  West  YirglnU  1972 

Wisconsin  1972 
■ 

Vyoilng  1973 

.A.  Sue*  1974 

rvtrto  Rico  19SZ 

Y1rg1n  Islands  1972 
Trust 

Territory  .  1972 


,1977-78  Tobl  Funds 
(HI  11 tons) 

.541 
.141  ■ 
1.40ft 
.850 
78.9*4 

9.894 
8.814 

.520. 


.873 
8.290 

2.807 
.484 
•383 
78.103 
39.100 

11.622 
4^10 
3.514 
.559 
.730 

2.117 
1*685 
27,812 
22.183 

1.044 


Ptrctntigt 
Cro«th 

♦  771 


♦  278X 

♦  44X 

♦  371* 


♦1.246X 


♦  87X 

♦  am 

♦  J7W 
♦2.840X 


•S36 


.056 
•293 
1.092 
•487 

•560 


501 
41 


Sourci:  A  Study  at  Stitt  Student  loctfltlvt  *»r«nt  frorw.  CCS/dttfflJ,. 


Otnrer,  Coloride.  FunSied  by  Off  let  of  Cvtlgttlcn  tnd  OlMMlnitlw. 
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TABLE  3 


Distribution  of  Undergraduate  Heedbased 
State 'Grant  Aid  Assistance  vs.  Federal  Grant  Assistance 
by  Income  (1979-80) 


Percentages  of 
Dollar  Awards 


State 


Dependent  with-' 

Family  Income  \ 
$  0-  6,000 V..  . 
$  6.000-^.000 
$12,000-18,000 
$18,000-24,000 
$24,000-30,000 
.  over  $30,000 

Independent 


Fede 


ieral* 


Undergraduate  Financial 
Aid  Applicants 


15 

18 

1 

18 

15 

17 

16 

18 

*13 

16 

io-  • 

*10 

9 

4 

5* 

5 

1  ■ 

3 

23 

34 

35 

Undergraduate 

Students 
(Enroled  at  , 
Half-Time) 


38 


TOTAL 


100 


'  100 


100 


100 


Source.   Student  Record  Data  from:   "The  Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income 

Student  Assistance  Act",  Applied  Kanagement  Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
.Funded,  by  the  Office,  of  Evaluation. and  Dissemination,  USOE. 


♦Federal  "need-based"  grant  assistance  of  Basic  and  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (BEOS  and  SEOG).  '  -  „ 


/ 


9 
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» 

^programs  from  $287.0  to  $714.5  million  for  an  average  rate  of  growth 
of  149  percent.  The  21  States  with  no  program  prior  to  SSIGP  now  have 
programs  awarding  approximately  $27  mllljon.  In  14  of  these  21  States 
the  Federal  government  via  SSIGP  still  shares  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  their  State  student  financial  aid  programs,  while  the  State  share 
exceeds  the  Federal  share  In  seven  of  them. 

o  State  grant  assistance  1s  distributed  more  towards  mlddls  and  upper 
Incdme  students  than  1s  Federal  grant  assistance.  This  was  shown  1n 
Table  3.  * 

*        *  *  " 

o  Approximately  15  percent  of  all"* undergraduates  enrolled  at  least 
half-time  received  need-based  State  grants  1n  1978-79.  Tables  4A  and 
4B  break  down  this  percentage  by  Income  and  by  type  and  control  of 
Institution.  As  expected,  the  proportion  of  undergraduates  receiving 
need-based  State  grants  decreases  with  Increasing  Income.  Except  for 
Independent  students'the  proportion  of  students  receiving  need-based 
State  grants  (i.e.,  between  the  proportion  receiving  Federal  Basic 
Grants  and  aid  under  the  Federal  Campus-Based  (Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  National  Direct  Student  Loans,  and 
College-Work  Study)  programs.  This  relationship  also  holds  true  1n 
the  public  and  two-year  private  sectors.' 

*  *  * 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None-.  v 

*    Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grtot  Programs,  9th 
Annual  Survey,  September,  1977. 

Education  Conro1ss1on  of  the  States,  "Study  of  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Program  and"  State  Scholarship  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-76-0376. 

,  SSIG  Program  files,  Office  of  Student  FlnandaT Assistance 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  Program  Management 
Procedures  1n  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs,"  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-77-0498. 

N  —Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc. '/"Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  *Off1ce  of , Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-79-0437.  • 
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TABLE  4A-    PROPORTION  OF  POSTSECONDARY  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  LEAST 

SS£P5;JEEJVINS  PAK"C."LAR  FORMS  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  TOTAL 
FAMILY  INCOME  AND  DEPENDENCY:    ACADEMIC  YEAR  1978-79 


y 


TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME 


? 


Source  of  DEPENDENTS 

Financial      $0-       $600  $12,000.  $18,000  $25,000  $30,000+  ' 

Aid  5,999     11,999     17,999     24,999     29,999  INDEPENDENTS  TOTAL 


BE06 

79  ' 

62 

33 

10 

5 

SE06 

21 

16 

-  11 

4 

2 

NDSL 

19 

22 

21 

13 

6 

cws 

25 

23 

17 

10 

6 

STATE 

31 

30 

26 

17 

11 

1 

0 
2 
3 
5 


32 
10 
11 
9 
9 


29 
9 

12 
11 
15 


TABLE  4B  PROPORTION  OF  POSTSECONDARY  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  LEAST 
HALF-TIME  RECEIVING  PARTICULAR  FORMS  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  TYPE 
AND  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTION:   ACADEMIC  YEAR  1978-79 


Source  of 
Financial 
Aid  . 


TYPE  AND  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTION 
.  PUBLIC 


4-year 2-year 


'  PRIVATE 
4-year  S^year 


Proprietary 


Total 


BEOG 

SEOG 

NDSL 

CWS 

STATE 


29 

26  , 

27 

28 

9 

5 

13 

5 

13 

23 

4 

7 

10 

22  ) 

8 

16 

16 

27  / 

7 

12 

53 
14 
20 
2 

10 


29 
9 

12 

11  « 
15 


SOURCE:     Study  of  Management  Procedures  In  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Srant 
Programs •,"  Applied  Management  Sciences*,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
Funded  by  the  Office  of. Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE 
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For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:  -Lanora  6.  Smith,  472-4265 
For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:   Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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1  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Colleje  Work-Study  Program 
Legislation: 


Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education 
^  Act  of  1965,  JNtle  IV-C;  as  amended  PL.  94- 
462  and  Pt.  96-374  '  ) 


Funding  H1 stogy:'  Year 

1965 
•  1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
'  1970 
1971 
1972 
197a 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 

!l29,000,0O0 
165,000,000 
200,000,000 
225,000,000 
275,000,000 
320,000,000 
330,000,000  * 
360,000,000 
390,000,000 
420,000,000 
420,000,000 
450,000,000 
570,000,000 
600,000,000 
'630,000,000 
670,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  198Z_ 


Appropriation  1/ 


$  55,710 
99,123 
134,100 
139,§00 

'  139,900 
152,460 
158,400 
426,600 
270,200 
270,200 
420,000 
390,000 
390,000 
435,000 
550,000 
550,000 
550,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,600 
,000 
,000 
,000-3/ 

,000  V 

,000 
,000 
,000  ' 
,000 
,000' 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


\ 


}/  Up  until  Fiscal  Year"<972,  the  CWS  Fiscal  Year  appropriation  was 
used  to  fund  program  -operations  during  tlje  calendar  year.  With 
Fiscal  Year  1972,  the  program  became  one  full  year  forward-funded. 

2/  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  a/hanp  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  three  youth  programs  including  plltfge  Work-Study. 

3/  Actual  funds  available  for  CWS  In  thjs  year  amounted  to|  %\ 
Including  reprogrammed  funds.  *  * 

4/  Includes  S244,600,OoA  forward  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1)73,  plus 
a  supplemental  of  $25,600,000.  A  total  of  $237,400, 000 W$  available 
for  use  during  Fiscal  Year  1972  from  a  combination. of  Fiscal  Year 
4972  from  a  combination  of  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  Fiscal  Year  1972 
appropriations. 


^9.9,700, 


000/ 


ERIC 
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c  ' 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  objective  of  the  CWSP  Is  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time 
employment  of  students  with  great  financial  need  in  eligible  institutions 
who  need  earnings  from  employment  to  finance  their  courses  of  study.  By 
subsidizing  the  part-time  employment  of  needy  .students  the  program 
contributes  to  the* longer  term  Federal  goal  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

Program  Operations; 

■v 

t  * 

Under  the  legislation,  employment  partially  financed  by  College  Work- 
Study  funds  1s  made  available  in  public  or  private  non-profit  organizations 
including  the  institution  in  which  a  student  1s  enrolled. 
*  • 

Grants   are  made  to  higher  education   institutions  for  partial 
reimbursement  of  wages  paid  to  students.  Since  August  1968,  these  Federal 
grants  have  covered  up  to  80*  percent  of  the  student  wages,  with  ,^he^ 
remainder  paid  by  the  institution,  the  employer,  or  some  other  donoc. 

•  ' 

Two  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  Is  reserved  for  Puerto  R1co, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin.  Islands,,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  A  portion  1s  also  reserved  for  students  from  AmeHcan 
Samoa/Trust  Territories  who  attend  eligible  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  outside  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory.  The  rest  is  allotted  among 
the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
52  areas,  by  formula.   The  formula  was  based  on  three  factors: 

(1)  The  number  of  full-time  higher  education  students  each  area  has 
relative  to.  the  totaV number  for  the  52  areas. 

(2)  The  number,  of  high  school  graduates  each  area  has  relative  to  the 
total  number  for  the  52.  * 

(3)  The  number  of  .related  children  under  18  years  of.  age  living  In 
families  with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  each  area  has  relative  to  the 
total  number  for  52. 

« 

Program  Scope        .  ~  4 

During  Academic  Year  1978-79,  3,330  Institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  participated  in  the  CMS  program  enabling  approximately -796,000 
students  to  find  part-time  employment.  The  average  annual  student 
earnings,  1nc1udjDg.theMnst1ttit1ona1  matching  share,  ranged  from  $700  in 
private  twd-yeaf  institutions  to  $1,116  in  proprietary  institutions. 
About  18  percent  of  CHS  funds  help  finance  off -campus  jobs  held  by  16 

percent  of  the  CWS  job  holders.  Gross.  compen$ation^arned_by-Students_was  

almost  one-half  billion  dollars. 
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* 

*  Data  from  the  fiscal  operations  report  show  that  during  Academic  Year 
1979*80  (see  Table  1),  CWSP  funds  were  distributed  to  Institutions  as 
foHows;  Public  universities,  and  other  four-year  Institutions,  43 
percent;  public  two-year,  17  percent,  private  universities,  35  percent; 
other  four-year  private;  31  percent,  private  two-year,  3  percent;  and 
proprietary,  2  percent.  About  ninety  percent  of  .the  funds  #ent  to 
undergraduates  while  the  remainder  was  awarded  to  students  at  the  post- 
baccalaureate  leveK*^       .  * 

,  .  Table  1  displays  the  percentage  of  awards  going  to  different  groups  of 
Institutions  In  academic  years  1978-79  and  1979-80,  In  general  the  various 
private  Institutions  are  getting  agreater  percentage  of  campus  based  funds 
and  the  public  Institutions  a  smaller  percentage  of  funds  1n  1979-80 
compared  with  the  earlier  ytkr.  In  part,  the  changes  In  the  distribution 
of  funds  among  Institutions  Is  based  upon  the  new  system  of  allocating 
funds  within  the  States  which  Is  more  closely  tied  to  the  financial  needs 
of  students  In  each  applicant's  school.  / 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  CWSP  appears  to  be  effective  In  stimulating  the  employment  of 
.needy  students.   The  program  Is  unquestionably  popular  with  postsecbndary 
Institutions  both  as  a  student  aid  program  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a 
pool  of  highly  subsidized  labor.    This  pool  Is  also  welcomed  by  other 
participating  non-profit  Institutions. 

Schools  1n  fact,  have  found  It  to  their  advantage  to  request  as  much 
CWS  funding  as  they  can  since,  for  many  Institutions,  CWS  workers  provide  a 
ready  resource  of  subsidized  labor  which  is  used  to  support  a  wide  variety 
of  campus  programs  and  activities.  The  limited  number- of  CWS  eligible 
employment  opportunities  at  proprietary  schools  y  results  1n  a  low  rate 
jof  participation  In  the  CWS,  program,  *  " 

With  regard  to  helping  students  meet  their  college's  expenses, 
studies  show. the  distribution  of  dollars  In  the  College  Work  Study  "Program 
Is  spread  , quite  evenly  through  the  lowest  four  Income,  categories  of 
dependent  students*  Table  2  Indicates  that,  in  1978-79  and  in  1979-80, 
almost  two-tyi1rds  of  CWS  awards  were  distributed  to  dependent  students  from 
families  whose  Incomes  are  below  $24,999.  The  average  awards  for  these 
students,  generally  Increase  Inversely  to  the  Income  level  of  the  student's 
family.  It  is  also  noted  that  eligible  Independent  students  on  the" 
Average,  earn  considerably  more  during  the  academic  year  than  thfrTr 
dependent  counterparts.  Another  w?y  of  viewing  It  1s  that  they  appear  to 
work  almost  a  quarter  more  hours  than  their  counterparts^ 

\  ,  *  ^  *  *  •  * 

.  With  the  advent  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act;  CWSP 
participants  from  families  with  Incomes  1n  excess  of  $25,000  Increase^  from 
about  6%  of  the  total  to  1 1X  (Table  2),  However*  of  all  the  Federal  campus- 
based  programs,  HISAA  appears  to  have  had  the  smallest  effect  on  the 
distribution  of .CWSP  participants  since  a  fair  portion  of  the  Increase  In 
participation  may  be  dqe  to  shifts  of  the  family  Income  group  as  a  result 
of  adjustments  fn  w^yeY^uirtirrnnatTWK  " 

t  * 


1/  Students  receiving  CWS  monies  cannot  be  employed  with  profit-making 
organizations.  "  / 


.      TABLE  1 

* 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  FEDERAL  COLLEGE 
WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS.  BY  STUDENT  INCOME  LEVEL  1978-79  and  1979-80* 


4  "> 


STUDENT  TYPE 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 

RECIPIENTS 
1978-79  1979-80 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 

AWARDS 
1978-79  1979 


80 


AVERAGE/ 
RECIPIENT  -~~ 
1978-79  1979-80 


STUDENTS 

DEPENDENTS 

$0-$5,999 
$6,000-$! 1,999 
$12,000-$T7,999 
$18,000-$24,999 
$25,000-$29,999 
$30,000  or  wore 

independents  • 

UNKNOWN**  * 

total'- 


16.3 

-  n:2 

16.3  " 

v.  11.0 

18.0 

18.4 

17.5 

^  17.3 

16.9 

16.7  '~ 

15.6  ' 

14.7 

13.2 

1&.2 

12.3  ' 

.  11.9 

3.8 

6.2 

2.9 

4.5 

1.9 

'  4.9 

1.6 

4.0 

22.7  ( 

24.6 

■  27.3 

33.6 

7.2 

2.7 

6.5 

,  3.0 

100,0 

100.0 

^100.0 

loo.o 

848 
822 
780 
791 
652 
696 

fa 


965 

925  . 

869 

770 

716 

802 

1342 


♦Averages  for  the  program  are  based  only  upon  the  students  wbo  received  the  particular  form  of 
Federal  financial  assistance*   UndupHcated  averages  are  based  upon  all  students  who  received  one 
or  more  of  the  four  Federal  aid' sources^  % 

"Students  of  unknown  dependency  status  and/or  Income  level,  ' 

■ 

i 

SOURCE:   Applied  Management  Sciences^  Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  (MISAA),  Silver  Spring,  Hp.  March  1980.  ~, 
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COMPARISON  OP  ALLOCATION "1978-79  ami  1979-80 
3LLEGE  WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 

4  " 


0.8.  TOTAL 
STATE  TOTAL* 
Ptm'4-YR 
PUB  2-YR 
PRI  4-YR 


"PRI  2-YR 

—  V 

PROP  . 


Allocation 
1978-1979  ' 
Award  Year 
99 


43,600 


.  (dollars  in  thousands) 


Allocation 
1979-1980  x/. 
Award  Year< 
.99 


S 


200*406 


8,2,418 
132.864 
10,454 

7  ,"6  58 


547,023 

235,730 
93,1^ 
194,344 


15,178  >t 
•  8,580' 


,1/  Pinil  Allocati  ,  Date*   *i$f*  6-22-79 
Source!  Office.'tff  Student  financial  Aid;  £0 


ERIC*' 


■  M 


% 

inc/ 
deer 


26.1 

17.6  , 
18.1 
46.3,  . 

■ 

45.2  . 
12.0  * 


> 

♦ 

Pet  cent 

of  Total 

78-79* 

79-80 

• 

100 

100 

1 

I-* 

o 

46".  2 

43.1  1 

19.0  ■ 

. 

30.6  ~35.5l 

t 

.  2.4. 

2.8 

'  1.8 

1.6 

• 

4 

"Y 

•'.1 

■  .  / 

t 

1  # 

.  Table  3  compares  the  distribution  of  CWSP  for  f1rst-t1me  students 
before  and  after  the  passage  of  MISAA  for  public  apd  private  Institutions. 
They  also  reflect  a  substantial  Increase  1n  the  CWSP  appropriation. 
4{owever,  the  Increases  by  Income  group  were  clearly  greater  1n  the  private 
sector  especially  with  regard  to  participation  of  students  from  families  at 
higher  Income  levels.  .  ,s 

{  * 

"  Finally  with  respect  to  the  Federal  goals  of  equality access  and 
choice,  1f  program  participation  1s  any  Indication,  then  the  program 
appears  to  be  successful  1n  promoting  these  ends.  A  recent  study  found 
that  57.2  percent  of*CVS  participants  1n  Academic  Year  1978-79  at  all 
eligible  Institutions  were  private,  46.4  percent  were  from  ethnic 
minorities  and  34.3  percent  were  dependent,  undergraduates  with  family 
Incomes  Tess  than'S12,OOQ^  '  ■   ,  ■' 

The  largest  percentage,  44spercent,  of  CMS  participants  were  1n  the  19 
to  20  age  group  and, the  next  largest  31.6  percent  were  1n  the  21  to  22  age 
group.'  Only  .8  percent,  however,  were  found  1n  the  over  44  years  of  age 
group..  -   _  _     *  


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

All  recent  studies  of  the  Federal  student  "aid  programs  have  been 
completed.  A  new  study,  to  be  conducted  1n  the  Fall  of  1981,  1s  under 
consideration.  • 

* 

*    The  new  study,  like  earlier  efforts,, will  examine  how  the  management 
and  operations  of  these  programs  Impact  on  educational  opportunity,  the 
level  and  distribution  of  financial  aid  1n  pos.tsecondary  education,  the 
efficiency  of  student  aid  delivery  system  and  the  Impact  of  these  programs 
#on  Institutional  resource  distribution.  , 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Bata:  ^ 

Program  files,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondar^y  Education. 

Applied  Management  Sciences;  Study V  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance  Program:  Who  Gets  It,  How  Much,  and  Why?,  Volume  II, 
Contfact  #0E-300-77-0498,  May  1980. 

0  Applied  Management  Sciences;  The  Impact  of  the  MlddTelncome  Student 
,  Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Contract  WE-300-79- 
'  .J*37*  Harch  1980.  - 

For/further  Information  about  program  dperatlons,  .  . 

Contict:   Robert  Coates,  472-2840^^  V  . 

For^Crther  1nformat1qivabout  studies  of  program  effectless, 

• "      '  *    \     *  » 

Contact:-  Sal  B.  Corfaflo,  245-Z884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 


Legislation: 


V 


Title  IV,  Part  E  of  the  HEA  1965 
r     Public  Law  89?329,  as  amended.  'PL.  94-482  * 

and  PL.  96-874  1/ 
Funding  History:  Year 

1966  • 
'     *  1967 
1968 
1969 
970 
971  * 
972 
973 
974 

y  1975 
y  1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1960 
1981 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1985 


Authorization  2/       Appropriation  y 


$179,300,000 
190,000,000 
225,000,000 
210,000,000 
325,000,000- 
375,000,000 
375,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000., 000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 


$181,550,000 
192,000,000 

■  193,400,000 
193,400,000 
195,460,000  - 
243,000,000 
316,600,000  4/ 
293,000,000  5/ 
298,000,000 
329,44*0,000 
331,960,000 
323,220,000 
325,660,000 
328,900,000 

•  300,800,000 
300,800,000 


1i  \ 


V  Pripr  to  FY  1973,  the  program  was  known  asUhe  National  Oefense 
Student  Loan  Progr,am.   Title  II  of  NpEA  of  1958  as  amended  (Public  ' 
Law  85-864).       J,  W* 

2/  Authorization  fVr  Federal  capital ^contributions  to  loan  funds  only.  ' 
In  addition,  a  total  of ^25,000,000  was  author ted-  for  loans  to* 
institutions  from  Fiscal  Year  1959  up  to  a  nfaximum  of  $25  million. 

3/  Appropriation  Includes  contributions  to  loan  funds,  loans.to 
institutions,  and  Federal  payments  to  reimburse  institutionsxfor 
teacher/military  cancellations.  . 

4/  Actual  Fiscal  Year  1972  appropriation  was  $316,600,000.  However, 
$23.6  million  wa$  mandated  tp  be  used  during  Fiscal  Year  1973.  The 
difference  of  $293.0.mil  Hondas  made  available  for  .use  during  Fiscal 
Year  1972,  of  which  $286  minion  was  for  contribution  to  loan  funds. 

•  «  ■ 

5/  Of  this  amount  $269,400,000  was  available  for  use'  in  Fiscal  Year 
197,3  and  $23,600,000  was,fliandated  for  Fiscal  Year  1974. 


9 
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Rrogranr  Goals  and  Objectives: 

*The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  allocate'  funds  to  postsecondary 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to 
students  with  financial  need.  Those  loans  are  to  provide  lower-income 
students  with  an  additional  source  of  funds  for  access  to  postsecondary 
education  and  to  help  provide  middle- income  students  with  another  Source  of 
funds  with  which  they  may  choose  a  broader  range"  of  insti tutioQS.^JSuch 
loans  complement  other  forms  of  student  financial  assistance  such  as  ea$ic 
and  Supplemental  Educational  OpBortunity  Grants,  College  Work-Study,  and 
Guarantied  Student  Loans. 

;  *  / 

Program  Operations:  < '  ' 

* 

Funding  is  initially  allotted  to  States  b$  means  of  an  allotment 
formula  and  by  regulation.  Prior  to  FY  T979  funding'  levels  for 
institutions  within  each  St at*- were  recommended  by  regional  review  panels 
consisting  of  OE  Program  Officers  from  the  regional  and  national  offices 
and  financial -aid  .officers  selected  from 'institutions  in  . that  region.^ 
Recommended  funding  levels  were  generally  in  excess  of  the  annual  NDSL 
-  allotment  for  a  State,  jn  certain  cases,  the  entire  group  of  institutions 
within*  a  State  received  less  than  100  percent  of  their  panel  approved 
amount.  However,  each  institution  within  that  grou£  received  a  pro-rated 
reduction  in  its  allocation  which,  in  percentage,  was  equal  to  that  of 
every  other  institution  in  the  State.  Currently,  funding  levels  are 
determine?"  by  computer.  -  Each  institution  receives  the  larger  of.  a 
"con.dltional  guarantee"  based  on  its  program  expenditures  or  its  "fair 
share"  determined  by  formula.-  Institutions  often  distribute  NDS  loans  in 
,  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  financial  aid  and  financial  ®d  officers 
"package"  these" various  aid, -Components  in  different  ways  depending  on 
available  funds  and  stu^ejvf/circumstances.  - 

Students -mltyfborrow  a  total  of:    (a)  $2,500  if  they  are.enrolled  in  a 
.    vocational  prbgraaMir  if  they^ave  completed  less  than  two  years  of  a 
'program    leading  y to    a   bachelor's    degree;  -(b)  $5,000    if    they  are 
undergraduate  students  and  have  already  completed  two  years  of  study  toward 
a  bachelor's  degree  (this  total  includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  tfie  NDSL 
for  the  first  two  years  of  study);  (c)  $10,000  for  graduate  or  professional 
study  (this  total   includes  any  amount,  borrowed  under  yie  NDSL  for 
Undergraduate  study).     Upon  leaving  ;the  institution,  students  sign*  a 
repayment  agreement  whicjh  specifics  the.  dufotjon  and  amount  of  repayment. 
After  a  nine-month  grace, period  following  cessation  of  studies,  the  student 
begins  repayment  (on  a  monthly,  bimonthly,  or  quarterly  basis),  norma-lly 
r  over  a  ten-year  period.    The  borrower's  ten-year  repayment  period  may  be 
deferred  not  to  exceed  three  years  for  serv ice ^itK  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  military  services.  •  * 

A  percentage  of  ihe  total  -loan  amount  may  be' cancel  led  for  tndiv/iduals 
providing  special  services  in  specific  teaching  ^reas  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces* of  the  United  States'  serving  in  areas  of  hostility. 

\  "  .  - 
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Program  Scope; 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  over  3,300  institutions  participated  in  the 
program.  The  law  provides  limits  on  the  aggregate  amount  which  can  be 
allocated  to  proprietary  institutions.  The  total  allocation  of  Federal 
Capital  Contribution  to  such  institutions  may  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  $190  million  and  the  total  appropriation.  It  is  estimated  .that  the 
average  loan  in  Fiscal  Y6ar  1979  was  $810  and  that  this  average  was 
maintained  in  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Estimated  data  for  Fiscal  Yea*  1979  show 
that  $58.9  millidn  in  prior  loans  was  cancelled  uncter  the  Part  E  statutory 
provisions. 

~The  new  Federal  Capital  Contribution  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  is  $192.5 
million*  NDSL  award  expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  $711  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1979,  an  increase  of  0.7  percent  over  $he  $707  milljcjn  expended 
-in  the  previous  year.  The  difference  between  expenditure  levels  and  FCC 
^  represents  the  cash  available  for^new  loans  from  repayment  of  loans  made  to 
borrowers  in  previous  years  plus  the  institutional  matching  share  for  new 
FCC.    This  cashv  {low  from  repayments  amounted  to  $383  million  in  Fiscal 

 YeacJ9Z&*  in  iacrease  of  JtLpercent  from,  the  $348  millioo  of  the  previous 

year* 

Of  the  total  Fiscal  Yfear  1979  NDSL  expenditure  of  $711  million,  $375 
million,  or  53  percent  of  total  loan  funds,  yill  be  utilized  by  public 
year  colleges  and  universitites  and  $277  million,  or  39  percent  will  be 
utilized  by  private  4-year  institutions.     Proprietary  institutions  .are 
exp^ted  to, utilize  8.3  percent  of  total, available  funds. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1979,  repayment  cash  flow  was  1.49  times  ndw  Federal 
Capital  Contributions.  For  Fiscal  Year  1978  that  ratio  was  1.35  times  new 
FCC.  Repayment  cash  flow  is  expected  to  increase  by  approximately  10 
percent  annual Jy  for  the  next  several  years  and  at  an  even. higher  rate  if 
colleges  and  universities  increase  thejr  collections  on  defaulted  loans.  . 

^Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  Jf  -  , 

Program  effectiveness  .can  be  partially  measured  by  analyses  of  the 
distributions  of  funds  for  ^aVous  characteristics  of  student  borrowers. 


These  analyses  focus  upon  a  number  of  significant  trends  related  to 

the    following*  issues:      (1)  what   are*the    institutional',  and  income 

characteristics  of  NDSL  recipients?;  (2)  what' is  the  relationship  between 

use  of  National  Direct  loans  and  use  of  guaranteed  student  loans?;  and, 

(3)  what  is  the  status  of  delinquencies  aod  defaults  in  the  NDSL, program? 

» 

I.  Analysis  of  HOSE  Recipients  ' 

,  Analysis  of  NDSL  recipients  from  a  1979  AHS  survey  indicates  that 
students  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities  increased  their 
utilization  of  the  NDSL  progra%from  79.4  percent  to  8?. 7  percent  of  all 

*  m 
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recipients.  Two-year  college  students  were  also  larger  participants, 
comprising  12.2  of  all  recipients  compared  with  10.7  percent  of  tjie 
previous* year.  Increases  at  both  types  of  schools  were  in  contrast  to  a. 
decrease  in  utilization  by  proprietary  institutions  from  9.9  percent 
(Fiscal  Yearn  1978)  to  4.2  percent  (Fiscal  Year  1979).  Average  loan  size 
increased  sharply  at  both  public  and  private  two-year  colleges  (^17,  per  cent 
at  pdblic  two-year  institutions  and  +31  percent  at  private  two-year 
institutions).  Average  loan  size  declined  somewhat  (-5  percent)  at  private 
colleges  and  universities.  m 

Analysis  of  data  from  the  1979  Cooperative  Institutional  Research 
Project  (CIRP)  (Table  I)  for  firsts-time,  ^full-time,  dependent  students 
sHcms,  -that  participation  in  NDSl,  is  more  *  importantly  a  function  of 
institutional  cost  than  of  family  income.  The  average  participation  rate, 
(across  all  family  incomes)  at  more  expensive  private  four -year 
institutions  was  19.5  percent  in  gjmparison  with  8.4  percent  at  .less 
expensive  four-year  public  colleges.  The  participation  rate  (across  all 
institutional  types)  for  the  two  lowestsincome  categories  ($1-12,499)  was 
13.8  Berqent  while  the  participation  rajg  for  the  highest  income  group 
($30,000  and  afcqye)  was  only^375  percent/  ThesTTMjJarrsorrs  appear  to 
Indicate  that  NDSl/s  are  awarded  primarily  oh  the  bas.is  of  relative 
financial  need. 

The  average  amount  of  *lo5n  varies  primarily  by  family  income.  For 

example,  at  four -year  public  colleges  the  average  amount  of  loans  for  those 

in  the  lowest  family-income  category  was  $835  and  for  those  in  trie  highest 

income  category,  SI ,237,  or,  48  percent  more.     The  largest  percentage 

increase  in  loan  amount  by  cost  of  institution   (across'all  income 

categories)  was  only  20  percent.  These  comparisons, appear  to  indicate  that 

amounts  borrowed  are  moderate  for  those  income  groups  eligible  for 

substantial  amounts  of  grant  assistance.  Average  loan  amounts  increase  for 

those  income  groups  not  eligible  for  grant'  assistance  or  eligible  for 

lesser  amounts  of  such  grant  aid.  v* 

.  ■  * 

II.   Relationship  between  utilization  of-JJDSLP  and  GSLP        ■    ♦  # 

For  a  number  of  years  different  hypotheses  have  existed  abou.t  whether 
guaranteed  student  loans'  are  regularly  packaged  with  HDSL's,  or  whether 
NDSL*  funds  serve  primarily  as  a  substitute  for  unavailable,  guaranteed 
student  loans. 

Analysis  of  504,520  borrowers  who  Gere  full-time  freshmen  in  the  Fall  , 
of  1979  revealed  the  following  distribution,  by  jtype  and  loan: 
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•  NOSL  only  ' 

J62.796- 

.(32.3%) 

GSL  only 

.  302,501* 

(60. OX) 

Both  NOSL-  and  GSL 

■  •  '  39.223 

(  7*.  830 

TOTAL  " 

504,520 

.  ,100% 
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This  distribution  indicates  that  only  7.8  percent  of  all  borrowers 
have"  a  package  containing  both  an  NDSL  and  a  GSL.  The  comparable 
percentage  distribution  in  1978  was  7.2  percent.  These  figures  indicate 
that  there  is  no  significant  degree  of  overlap  between. uti If zation  of  GSL'.s 
and  pOSL's.  /< 

One  inference  is  that  the  packaging  of  a.  GSL  and  an  NDSL  'is  more 
dependent,  fin  unique  or,  individual  circumstances  (probably  related  to 
availability  of  the  expected  parental  contribution)  than  to  variations  of 
gross. income  and  institutional  cost* 

< 

III.   ADSL  delinquency  and  default 

Total  delinquency  and  default  in.  NDSLP  has'  been  increasing  rapidly 
during  recent  years.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1973*  the 
total  number  of  students  whose  accounts  were  more  than  120  days  past  due 
(the  GSLP  criterion  for  default)  was  approximately  423,000  and  the  value  of 
those  delinquent  accounts,. $262  million.  By  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Tear 
1979,  however,  the  number  of  students  with  seriously  delinquent  loans  had 
risen  to  about  580,000  *and  the  vajue  of  these  loans  to  $704  million. 
Furthermore,  about  39  percent  of  these  loans  have  been  in  defaultmore  than 
two  years,  indicating, that  they  may  be  much  more  Ufrnrcult  to  "cTrH^ct. 

Many  of  NDSLP's  problems  originate,  however,  at  the % disbursement 
level  (educational  institutions)  where  no  immediate  and  direct  program 
control  is  passible.  However, 'Over  the  past  two  years  the  .Bureau  of 
Student  Financial  Assistance  has  initiated  adrirtifistrative  action  providing 
incentives  fort  institutions  to  reduce  tfieir  delinquency  rates  and  to 
forward  to  OE  npr  collection  loans  which  have  been  in  default  for  morelthan 
two  years.  Furthermore,*  eligibility  for  additional  amounts  of  Federal 
Capitan  Contribution  depends  on  having  a  default  rate  of  less  than  10 
percentlor  on  a  minimum  25  percent  improvement  in  the  default  experience 
from  th$  previous- year.  .*"•'. 
.•'•'*  ' 

During.  FY  1979,  Applied  '  Management  -Sciences  of  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland  completed  Stage  I  of  a  Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in 
the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs.  Findings  related  to  management 
of  the  NDSL  program  are:  \ 

—  analysis  of  77  audit  reports  from  the  period' July  1974  through 
November,  1977  showed  major  def iciencies  of  various  kinds  in 
administration  of  loan  programs; 

the  most  frequently  observed  def iciencie^re^ated  to  internal 
X      controls,  accounting  systems,  and  record  maintenance.  These 

problems  were  noted  in  45  percent  .of  the* audit, reports  analyzed 
but  were  found  in  75  percent  of  t>he  four-year  institutions. 

—  deficiencies  *1n  refund  policies  and  procedures  were  noted  in 
#4  percent  of  the.  audits,  all  of  them  at  Proprietary  vocational 

.  schools.        *       .  _  *' 
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--   violations  of  institutional  matching  provisions  were  observed 
'    in  29  percent  of  examined  audits,  and  occurred  in  five  of  se^en 
junior  or  community  colleges. 

analysis  of  175; program  reviews  conducted  from  April  1  to  June 
"  30,  1978  major (problems  with  record  maintenance,  accounting 
procedures,  improper  disbursement,  and  poor  collection  efforts. 
Proprietary  schools  had  a  significantly  smaller  percentage 
of  these  .probjehs  than  public  and  private,  non-profit  institutions. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Stage  II  of  the  AMS  study  will  provide  data  on  the  specific  effects  of  - 
OE  and  institutional  operation  procedures  upon  students  and  upon  the 
institutions  themselves. ,  r 

v  ; 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Project  (CIRP),  1979  Report.  Los 
Angeles,  California,  1979. 

Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic 
Grant  Programs.  U/S.  Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Evaluation  and 

Dissemination,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1979.  . 

*  ,  i  ft  • 

*  t  * 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  Office  "of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-79-0437. 


'<jg^^Jet-of  Education. 


Program  files,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  U..S.  Department 

For?  further  information  about  program  operations, 
/      *       Contact:    David  Iwamoto,  245-1747? 


i 


or  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884 
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AMNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:*1 

Guaranteed  Student  tjan  Program 

Legislation: 

Title  IV-B,  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  enacted  by  Public  taw 
89-329;  amended  by  Public  Laws 

89-  698,  88-752,  89-794,  90-460, 

90-  575,  91-95,  92-318,  92-391, 
93-269.  94-328,  94-482,  95-43, 
96-49,  and  9.8-374 

Funding  History:     Year      Loan  Volume   •   Obligations  1/      Appropriation  1/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  198£_ 

> 

* 


1966  $     77,492,000  2/ 

1967  248,494,000  If 

1968  435,849,000  1/ 

1969  686,676,000 

1970  .839,666,000 

1971  .1,043,933,000 

1972  1,301,577,000 

1973  1,198,523,000 

1974  982,000,000  3/ 

1975  1,208,000,000  1/ 

1976  l,735;00O,00O  37 
0977  1 ,470,000,000  1/ 

1978  1,648,000,000  1/ 

1979  2,250,000,000 

1980  4,840,000,000 

1981  5*,  100,000 ,000 


15,632,000 
39,937,000 
60,571,000 
118,387,000 
135,616,000 
228,708,000 
,  304,237,000 
422,321,000 
464,163,000 
560,889,000 
.538,^96,000 
'737,021,000 
788,023,000 
1,597,877,000 
•3,314,876,000 


$   9,500,000  2/ 
/    43,000,000 '"27 
40,000,000  II 

74,900;000  2_ 
73,226,000" 
161,200,000 
209,365,000 
•  291,640,000 
398,668,000 
594,200,000 
807,787,000 
357,312,000 
479,663,000 
,  945,030,000 
1,609,344,000 
2,312,479,000 


1/    Includes:   advances  for  reserve  funds,  expenditures  for  Interest 
_  payments,  special  and  administrative  allowances,  death  and  disability 
■Pclaims,  bankruptcy  cla'lms  and  default  claims.  Costs  for  computer  S'fi 
™  Litems  are  not  Included  except  for  Fiscal  Years  1978  and  79  whjch  do 
Include  computer  costs  of  $10.5  and  $12.5  million  respectively* 

Includes  loans  under  the  now  repealed '  National  Vocational  Student 
v  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 


3/ 


Disbursed  loan^volume Vather  than  commitments  as  for  prior  years. 


o 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives;      "  / 

The, objective  of  the  program  1s  to  provide  loans  to  students  attending 
eligible  Institutions  of  higher  education,  vocational,  technical ,  business 
and  trade  schools,  and  eligible  foreign  institutions.  This  program  1s 
designed  to  utilize  non-Federal  loan  capital  supplied  primarily  by 
commercial  lenders  but  also  by  some  educational  Institutions  and  State  and 
private  agencies  acting  as  direct  lenders/  These  loans  are  guaranteed 
either  by  Individual  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  (reinsured  by  the 
Federal  government)  or  directly  by  the  Office  of  Eduqatlon.  The  object1v4 
of  such  guarantees  is  to  provide  long  term  low  Interest,  deferred  payment, 
non-col  later 1zed  loans  to  students*  This  permits  lenders  to  make  loans 
directly  to  students  (not  their  families)  without  these  students  having  to 
establish  credit  ratings.  The  goal  1s  to  provide  the  broadest  possible 
access  to  loan  capital  without  the  usual  consValnts  of  credit-worthiness 
and  provision  of  collateral  to  secure  the  loan.  Such  broad  access  to  loan 
capital  1s  Intended  to  provide  fnafr  access, by  students  to  postsecondary 
education  and  a  wider  xrholce  1n  the  types  of  Institutions  attended. 
Guaranteed  loans  are  an  important  supplement  to  other  Office  of  Education 
programs  of  student  financial  aid,  providing  low-Income  students  with  an 
additional  source  of  funds  and  providing  many  middle  and  upper  middle* 
Income  students  with  their  primary  source  of  Federal  assistance. 

Program  Operations;  * 

The  principal  of  the  Joan  1s  provided  by  participating,  lending 
institutions  such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  Insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  State  agencies,  and 
e11g1b1e._educat1ona1  Institutions.  The  loan  1s  guaranteed  by' a  State  or 
private  non-profit  agency  or  Insured  by  the  Federal  government. 

. 

The  following  1$  a  description  of  the  program  during  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
A  student  1s  eUgjble  1f  he  or  she  1s  enrolled  and  1n  good  standing  as 
determined  by  the  Institution,  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  least  half 
time  at  an  eligible  institution  and  1s  a  United  States  citizen  or  is  1n  the 
United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose  and  Intends  to  become  a 
permanent  resident  thereof.  Annual  loan  limits  *re  $2,500  for 
undergraduate  study  and  $5,000  for  graduate  study.  The  total  aggregate  of 
loans  outstanding  cannot  exceed  $7,500  for  undergraduate  or  professional 
students  and  $15,000  for  graduate  students,  Including  undergraduate  loans. 
All  students  are  eligible  for  Federal  Interest  benefits.  The  Federal 
government  will  pay  to  the  lender  the  total  Interest  due  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  repayment  period  and  during  authorized  deferment  periods 
thereafter.  The  student  pays  the  total  Interest  at  an  annual  percentage 
rate^of '7  percent  during  the  repayment  period,  which  begins  9-12  months 
after  the  normal  full-time  academic 'workload.  Deferment  of  repayment  1s 
provided  when  the  studoflpreturns  to'  full-time  study  at  an  eligible 
educational  institution,  enrolls  1n  certain  graduate  "fellowship  programs, 

or  participates  1n  Secretary  of  Education.   A  deferment  period  of  up  to  

three  years  1s  also  provided  while  the  borrower  1s  serving  active  duty  1n 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  1n  the  Peace  Corps,  or  full-time  .volunteer  programs 
conducted  by  ACTION.  In  addition,  repayment  may  be  deferred  during  a 
single  period,  not  to  exceed  one  Jbar,  during  such  time  that  the  borrower 
1s  seeking  but  unable  to  f ind  -full-time  employment. 
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A  statutory  formula  provides  for  a  special  allowance  to^be  paid  to, 
lenders  jn  order  to  promote  an  equitable,  return  to  holders  of  ^ans,  to 
encourage  prompt  payment?  to  give  apoirtSpriate  consideration  to  relative 
administrative  cd.sts  and  money  market/Conditions.  .The  special  allowance  is 
computed  by  determining  the  averag/'of  the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the 
ninety-one-day  Treasury  bills  for  the  three,  month  period,  by  subtracting 
3.5  percent  from  this  average,  by  rounding  the  resultant  percent  upward  to  , 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  percent,  and  by  dividing  the  resultant 
percent  by  four.    There  is  no  ceiling  on  the  special  allowance  rate.  * 

Other  significant  provisions  include:  (1)  a  seifles  of  incentives  to 
encourage  more  States  to  form  and  operate  their  ownr guarantee  agencies; 
existing  guarantee  agencies  are  also  given  additional  compensation  in 
order  to  carry  o.ut  specific  functions;  (2)  in  some  cases,  there  are  certain 
limitations  on  the  total  annual  amoCmt  of  the  loan  depending  upon  who  makes 
the  loan  and  tftljJtotal  cost  of»educa,tion  at  the  institution  attended  by  the 
borrower;  (3)  under  certain  conditions',  guarantee ,  agencies  may  be 
reinsured  by  the  Federal  government  at  100  percent  of  losses  due  to  claims 
for  death,  disability,  and  defaultTsJ^-student  loan  obligations  may  not  be 
discharged  in  bankruptcy  within  5  years  of  the  time  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  was  to-  have  begun  except  in  the  case  of  undue  borrower  hardship;  and 
(5)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract  for  assistance  in  the  recovery 
of  defaulted,  loans. 

Program  Scope: 

—   .  **" 

Cumulative  dollar  amount  of  disbursements  insured- through  Fiscal  Year 
1979  are  allocated  13  percent  to  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program 
(FISLP)  and  87  percent  to  State  Guarantee  Agencies. Loans  are  provided  to 
students  attending  3,581  .eligible  schools  of  higher  education,*  3,289 
vocational,  technical,  business,  And  trade  schools,  and  856  foreign' 
educational  institutions.  .  .        /      »  ' 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979  an  estimated  12,000  institutions  were  approved, and 
making  loans.  These  lenders  made  an  estimated  236,000  Federal  loans  as 
well  as  an  estimated  789,000  State,  for  a  total  of  J J125.000  loans 
disbursed.  The  total  amount  of  loan  disbursemen 
$1,854,000,000.  Federal  loans  disbursements 
$417,000,000  and  $1,435,000,000  for  State  ahU-otfie 
average  Joan  disbursed  was  $1,809. 

■  * 

'  Of  the  total  Fisca^LYear  1979  obligations,  $248i 6  million  were  for 
interest  benefits,  $194.5  million  for  special  allowance  payments,  $5.6 
millionifor  death  and  disability  payments,  $9.3  /nil lion'  for  bankruptcy. 
claims,/and  $206.6  million  for  the  payment  of  default  claims.    *  ■ 


estimated  at 
estimated  at 
The  amount  of  the 
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fc ; '1 .   Analysis  of  Freshmen „GSLP  Participation  1/ 

The  CIRP  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  indicates  that  Freshmen  do  not 
participate  proportionately  with  other  classes  in  utilization  of  the  GSLP 
program.  Whereas  the  overall  program  participation,  rate  is  about  19 
percent,  the  participation  rate  for  Freshmen  is  about  15  percent*  This 
appears  to  be  a  significant  chancje  from  Fiscal  year  1978  data  which  showed 
a  16  percent  total  participation  rate*  and  only  a  14  percent  rate  for 
Freshmen. 

.  Variation  from  this  average  participation  rate, of  15  percent  for 
Freshmen  is  related  both  to  differences  in.family  income  and  to  differences 
in  institutional  costs.  In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  GSLP  participation  by  income  2/ 
(Table  I)  increased  from  12  percent  1n  the  $1-5,999  income  category  to  18.9 
percent  in  the  $20-29,999  Incopie  group.  Similarly,  borrower  participation 
by  institutional  cost  3/  Increased  from  11  percent  for  those  attending 
private,  four-yea^  institutions. 

La Fiscal  Year -1979,  dependent  Freshmen  borrowed  an  average  of  $2,242, 
or,  9(Sr  percent  of  the  maXinftim  amount  ($2,5003  which  can  be  borrowed  by 
undergraduates  for  a  normal  academic  year.  The  average  amount  borrowed  is 
more  significantly  related  to, family  tncome  than  to  institutional  cost. 
For  example,  those  1q  the  highest  family .  income  category  ($30,000  and  . 
above)  borrowed  an  average  of  $1,742  while  those*  in  the  two  lowest  income 
grdups  borrowed  an  .average  of  $1,156  and^  $1,137,  respectively*  It  is  also 
significant  that  borrowers  in  all  Income  groups  who  attend  low-tuition, 
two-year  public  colleges  on  average  borrow  a  relatively, ) arge  amount 
($1,321).  This  average  loan  size  for  two-year  public  college  borrowers  is 
89  percent  of  the  average  loan'  size  ($1,484)*  of  thfce  attending  far  more 
expensive  private,  four-year  colleger*  '  • 

The  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  ftct  (MISAA)  b^c^me  effective  on 
November  1,  1978.  Analysis  of  Fiscal  Year  1979  loans ,to' Freshmen  after 
MISAA  had  become  effective,  and  Fiscal  Year  1978  loans, tp  Freshmen  prior  to 
the  effects  of  MISAA,  provides'  a  measure  of  the  changes  in  participation 
rates  byjncome."  The  Income  category  of  $25,000  and  above  had  been  made 
newly  eligible  for  Interest  subsidies  as  ^  'result  of/  MISAA.  The 
partlctpatioh  rate  for, this  1nc6me  group  1n  Fiscal  Year;  1979  was  33.9 
percent  as.  compared  with  a  participation  rate  of  16.2  percent  in  Fiscal 
Year  59/8.  This  approximate  doubling  of  participation  rate  by  the  highest 
income  group* ($25,^0  and  above)  indicates  the  effectiveness  of  MISAA' s 
subs14jc provision,  intended  to  make  loans  more  available  to  irfiddle-income  # 
families.  Participation  rates  for  the, lowest  income  category  declined 
moderately  from  26.6, percent  1n  Ffscal  Year  1978  to  24*4  percent  in  Fiscal 
Yean  1979.  "  '  * 


y  See  National  Direct  -Student  Loan  Program  section  for  discussion  of 
overlap  with  GSL  recipients. 

2J  Unweighted  average  across  all  institutional  types. 

3f  Unweighted  average  across  all  family  income  categories. 
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II.    Study  Findings'- 


A  Study  of  Requirements  for  Forming  State  Guarantee  Agencies 
was  cogip.leted  Jn  July,  19/9.by  Touche,  Ross  and  Company,  Washington,  "O.C. 
This  study  was^in  response  to  Section  411(c)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976  in  which* Congress'  expressed  its  intention  that  each  State  form  its  own 
student  loan  guarantee  agency.  Touche,  Ross  conducted  a  cost  audit  and 
management,  analysis  of  22  of  the  24  State  guarantee  agencies  existing  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  Year  1977. 

■  • 

In  general,  existing  State  guarantee  agencies  were  found  to  be 
effective  in  delivery  of  diverse  services  relating  to  their  primary  loan 
guarantee  function.  Twenty-one  of  the  agencies  were  found  to  be 
financially  viable  in  relation  to  the  fiscal* incentives  provided  in  the 
1976  legislation.  Oespite  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  overall 
operations,  specific  areas  were  found  to  require  further  strengthenings 
(1)  internal  management  information  systems  were  founa  to  be  rudimentary 
fh  relation  to  the  real  information  needs  of  management;  (2)  external 
reporting  as  specified  by  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  characterized  J>y 
lack  of  proper  definitions  and  report  utilization;  (3)  external  reporting 
by  State  guarantee  agencies  lias  often  been  characterized  by  incomplete  and 
inconsistent  data  causing  State  agency  aggregated  data  to  be  of  limited 
usefulness  ta  OE  and*  to  the  Congress;  (4)  relatively  few  agencies  have 
'developed  comprehensive  compliance  p/ograms  to  detect^and  reduce  program 
fraud  and  abuse;  (5)  the  processing  systems  utilized  by  some  agencies  were 
either  not  sufficiently  automated  in  relation  to  the  large  ^olume  ofl 
paperwork  qrt  if  automated,  were  inefficiently  uti lized;  and,  {&)  several 
agencies  provided  no  enforcement  of  "due  diligence11  regulations  and  some 
other  agencies  took  on  such  enforcement' duties  directly  rather  than  enforce 
lender  compliance.  M#ny  State  guarantee  agencies  have  now  corrected  many 
or  all  of  these  deficiencies. 
- 

State  guarantee  agencies  were  judged  to  be  particularly  effective,' 
however,  1n  their  general  relationships  with  lenders  and,  particularly,  in 
.  their  lender  promotion  activities.  An  important  result  has  beenfrapidly 
increasing  loan  volume,'  orj&  measure  of  increased  .loan  availability  to 
borrowers*  Agencies  are  also  very  efficient  in  proqessing  default  claims, 
with  the  average  elapsed  time  between  submission  of  cjain^and  payment  being 
37  days,  twenty-one  of  the  22  State  agencies  usld  outside  commercial  firms 
(or  law  firms)  for  assistance  in  the  collection  of  defaulted, loans.  The 
results  of  these  arrangements  was  judged  to  be  very  good  even  though  States 
genferall/  fdllow  conservative  accounting  practices  in  showing  results  frwn 
collection  activities,         -  * 

A  Study  of  Selected  Institutions  .and  Borrowers  was  cortipleted  in 
September,.  1979  by  Cfesap,  HcCormiCk,  and  Paget,  Washington,  0.  C.  The 
study  was  a  review  of  institutional  policies  and  procedures  at  16 
proprietary  schools  and  12  institutions  of  higher  education  acting  ,a$f 
direct  lenders  under  the  Federally  Injured  Student  Loan  Program.  As  part 
of  the  review,  over  300  borrowers  were  interviewed  in  order  to  assess  their 
experience  with  the  schools1  stated  policies  and  procedures, 
o 
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Both  proprietary  schools"  and  -IHE  lenders  were  found  to  have  stated 
policies  and  procedures  which  were  in  conformity  with  OE  regulations  and 
.program  directives.  Schools  stated,  and  borrowers  confirmed,  that 
prospective  students  were  not  pressured  to  .enroll  and  that  the  loan  was  not 
used  as  a  recruiting  tool.  The  great  majority  of  students  apparently 
understood  their  Individual  obligation  to  repay  the  loan,  a  large 
proportion  of .1n-school  borrowers  felt  only  somewhat  well-informed  attout 
the  terms  of  the  loan.  « While  all  schools  ,1n  the  study  held  "exit" 
Interviews  tc  Inform  graduating  borrowers  of.  these  terms  and' of  conditions 
for  deferment  -and  forbearance  of  loan  payments,  attendance  *  at  these 
Interviews  is  not  mandatory. 

Many  borrowers  reported  that  they  would  not  havte  been  financially  able 
to  attend  the  school  or  college  with  access  to  the  guaranteed  loan,  but 
about  30  percent  said1  they  would  have  preferred  tp  borrow  a  larger  amount. 

•  *  '  ' 

Among  other  major  findings  were:   m  * 

Many  proprietary  school  borrowers  do  fl6t  appear  to  have  been  informed 
of  the  size  o£  the  mpnthly  payments  on  their  loans; 

Borrowers,  particularly  at  proprietary  .schools,  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the,  requirement  to  provide  chapge  of  address  information 
after  they  leave  school;  *  ^ 

«    One^third  of  the  borrowers  said, that  school  responses  to  their 
questions    about    loSns   was    not*  satisfactory   or   on]y  ^somewhat 
\  satisfactory. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 

The  following  studies  are  continuing  and  scheduled  for  completion  in„ 
September,  198Q,  June,  1981  an*  February,  1981,  respectively: 
"    /  .  • 

(1)  -Sources  of  Loan  Funds  for  Students  and  Their  Parents  . 

This  study  will  ^identify  and  catalog  all  sources  of  educational m 
loans  for  students  and  their  parents*     It  will  describe  the  terms' 
under  which  such   loans  are  made,"  annual   loan   volugies  and  the 
socioecpnomic    characteristics    and  *  geographic    locations  /6f  the 
borrowers  served.    The  information  (pubHshed  and  unpublished)  will 
be  gathered  from,  the  moat   appropriate  Federal   agencies,  State 
agencies,  private  sector  lenders,  firms  administering  loan  programs 
for  private  sector  Tenders  or  organizations  representing 'groups  of 
private  lenders.   Total  annual  loan  volumes  in  aggregate,  'and  by  type^ 
of  loan,  will  be  talculated.  Geographic  and  socioeconomic  patterns  of 
loan  utilization*  1n  aggregate  and  by  type  of  loan,  will  be  jdescribed 
and  compared.   Very  little*  in  particular,  is  known  about  loans  which 
originate  exclusivety  1n  the  private  sector  and  no  known  compendium  of 
educational  loan  financing' facts  exists.  /  • 
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(2)*  Parent  Survey  Component  of  ' High  School  and  Bevond  (Base  Year  Data 
Collection] 


This    procurement    will    collect    data    from    a  nationally 
representative  saWle  of  5,000  parents  of  high  -school  seniors..  It 
will  last  from  October  1979  through  September  1980  and  cost  $400,000.- 
'    The  high  schoof  seniors  will  have  been  surveyed  a  few  months 
previously  and  it  1s  expected  "that/  these  same  students  and  their 
parents  wtll   fie  surveyed  again  two  years  later.      The  parent 
questionnaire  1s  currently  being  designed  and  field  tested  (w  th 
Fiscal  Year  1978  fundsH  The  data  collected  by  the  parent  survey  will 
relate  to  parental  knowledge  about  postsecondary  schooling  options 
(offerings,  costs,  and  the  availability  of  financial  aid),  parental 
plans-  and  actions  to  finance  their  chlldrens'  education,  family 
'   demographic,  social  and  financial  characteristics.    Although  this 
survey  represents  the  basVyear  of  a  two-waye  longitudinal  data 
collection  effort,  1t  will  provide  data  that  1s. Immediately  useful  for 
■  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Information  dfs  semination  about 
postsecondary  education  opportunities,  what  these  opportunities  cost, 
and  what  financial  aid  1s  available  to  help  meet  these  costs.  In 
addition,  it  will  provide  detailed  Information, about  how  parents  plan 
to  finance  their  chlldrens*  education  and  the  size  of  the  contribution 
they  will  .be  making,  which  will  be  analyzed  with  respect  to  family 
c<w*os1t1on,X*otrial    background,    and   financial   Position-  The 
procurement  will  only  include  descriptive  analysis,  0ED  will  perform 
*  more  rigorous  analyses  1n-house.    The-Bureau  of  Student  Financial 
,   Assistance  will  be  the  primary  user  of  the  analyses'  findings  along 
with  Departmental  and  Congressional  staff  persons. 

Indebtedness  to  Finance  Postsecondary  Education-  What  Is  Reasonable  and 
What  1s  Hot  ~~- 

The  study  will  develop  an  economic  model  for  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  /accumulated  education-loan  Indebtedness  relative  to 
expected  post-schooling  earnings  profiles,  household  expenditures  and  the 
Indebtedness  necessary  to  establish  professional-practice.  Using listing 
data  current  Indebtedness  levels  will  be  estimated  and  future  Indebtedness 
levels  simulated.  The  reasonableness  of  these  Indebtedness  levels  will  be 
evaluated  1n  terms  of  projected  earnjngs  and  ^expenditure  profiles.  The 
study  will  require  approximately  one-and-one-half  man  years  of 
professional  effort  and  43  weeks  to  complete.  .  f 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

>»'  '  Touche,  Ross  and  Company,  Washington,  D.  C..  Study  of  Requirements  for 
*  .         Forming  State  guarantee  Agencies.  July,  197$: 

Cresap\HcCorm1ck,  and  'Paget,  Washington,  D.  C,  Study  of  Selected 
Institutions  and  Borrowers  Participating  In  FISLP.  September,  19/9. 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Project  fCIRPl.  1978  Report 

Program  files,  Bureau  of  Student  Financial,  Assistance,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education        '  * 
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For 'further  1nf oWnatiorr  abqut  program  operations, 
■J*    Contact:    David  Bayeri  245-97T7- 
wor  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effective^ 
'  -  Contact;   Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884  >^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


i 

Program  Name: 


Health  Education  Assistance  Loan  Program 


^Legislation: 


|  Asslstance  Act  of  1976,  enacted  by  Public 
■;      Law  94-484;  amended  by  Public  Laws -95-83 


Title  VII-C,  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  / 
Law  94-484; 
and  95-215. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


\ 


Authorization 

$l,5O0?OOO 
Indefinite  - 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Appropriation 

$  -"0  -  . 
2,500,000* 


ft 

Funding  History:    Year  ' 

~~  1978 
.      '  1979 

•   1980  ' 

my . 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  f 

The  purpose  of  the  HEAL  program  Is  to  provide  Federally  insured  loans 
to  graduate  students  attending  eligible  schools  or/former  students  of  such 
eligible  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathic  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy.'or  publit  health.  The  loaris  are 
made  by  participating  lenders,  Includlng-'banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  HEAL  schools,  and  the  loans .are  Insured  against  the 


otal  and  permanent  disability,  and  bankruptcy 


a\.S. 


borrower's  default,  death, 
by  the  Federal  goverment. 

Program  Operations:  J 

°"  To  be  ellg'lble  for  a, HEAL  loan  a  student  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
permanent  resident,  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  In  an  eligibly 
institution,  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study,  and  In  "good  standing 
as  determined  by  the  school's  policies.  In  addition,  pharmacy  students, 
must  have  completed  3  years  of  training.  Also,  a  loan  Is  Insured. If  made  to, 
an  individual  who  had  an  HEAL  loan  and  Is  In  an  authorized  deferment  period 
may  receive  an  HEAL  loan  solely"  for  repayment  of  .Interest  on  hi?  HEAL 
loans.  Additionally,  borrowers  cannot  receive  HEAL  loans  during  the  same 
academic  year  they  receive  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  or  Federally  Insured 
Student  Loans  (Part  B,"  Title  IV,  Hljljer  Education  Act).  . 

.\  "Edible  borrowers  k(w1th  the,  exception  of' pharmacy  students)  can 
borrow  up  to  $10*000  per  academic  year  t;o  a  total 'of  $50, 000. outstanding. 
Pharmacy  students  were  limited  to  $7,500  per  academic  year  to  a  total  of* 
$37,500  for  borrowers  Who  are  or  were  students.    The  loan  amount  may  not 
exceed  the  borrower's  tuition  costs  plus  $2,5p0. 


f       'Borrowing  authority  to  remain  available  .without  Fiscal  Year  limitation. 
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*"  A  student  is  required  to  begin  repayment  of  the,  loan  to  the  lender 

between  nine  and  twelve  months  after  completing  his  Internship  or  residency 
training  program  or  after  discontinuing  a  full-time  academic  program  at  an 
eligible  Institution.  *  Borrowers  have  between  10-15  years  to  repay  a  loan, 
excluding  deferment  periods.  Repayment  of  the  principal  1s  deferred  during 
9  the  borrower's  full-time  study  at  a  UEAL  program  school.  A  deferment  of  up 
to  three  years  will  be  anted  Tor:  participation  1n  an  accredited 
Internship  or  residency  program,  service  1n  the  Armed  Forces,  service  as  a 
volunteer  1n  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA,  membership  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  or  full-time  study  at  an  Institution  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program^  The  loan  may  not  be  outstanding 
for  more  than  23  years  from  the  date  of  disbursement  of  the  loan  exclusive 
of  deferment  periods. 

The  statute  provides  for  two  types  of  charges  for  a  Health  Education 
Assistance  Loan.  Interest,  at  a  tate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
to  exceed  12  percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan, 
1s  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower.  There  1S  no  Federal  Interest  subsidy  orrHEAL 
loans  but  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  before  the  beginning  6f  the 
repaynent  period,  while  a  student -is  in  an  authorized  deferment  period  or 
during  authorized  period  of  forebearaaco  of  payment  of  principal.  These 
deferments  of  Interest  must  cease  not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
repayment  of  the  first  Installment  of  principal  1s  due,  or  the  date  - 
,  repayment  of  principal  1s  required  to  resume.  This  accrued  Interest  may  be 
added  to  the  principal.  Secondly,  there  1s  an*1nsurance  prelum  not  to. 
exceed  two  percent  per  year  to  be  charged  <n  advance  to  cover  the  period 
—  from  disbursement  untfl   nine  months  after  the  student's  anticipated 

graduation  date.         *  « 

w  #  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  borrower  to  assume 

the  borrower's  repayment  obl1g4lon  for  riot  more  than  $10,000  1n  any  12 
month  period  toward  the  principal  and  Interest  due  on  a  loan  1f  the 
borrower  agrees  to  serve  as  either  a  member  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  or  1n  private  practice  1n  a  health  manpower  shortage  area. 

Participating  health  professions  schools  must  be  legally  authorized 
within  a  State  to  train  members  of; the  medical  professions  and  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Edupatlon.  A  new  school  which  (by  reason  of  no,  or  an  Insufficient  perltvd 
of  operation)  1s  not,  at  the  time  of  application  for  Insurance  of, a  loan 
eligible  for  accreditation  by  such  £>e£ogn1zed  body,  shall  be „  deemed 
accredited  1f  the  Commissioner  finds  that  there  1s  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  school  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such  body  prior  to 
tfje  beginning  of  the  aCademfc  year  following  the  normal  graduation  date  of 
the  first  catering  class  1n  such  school. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Health  Education  Assistance  Lqan  program  has  been  operational 
with  regulations  1rv  effect  since  September  15,  T978.  As  of  July  1,  1980,v 
cumulative  loans  numbering  *  2165  and  totalling  $16,750,764  have  been 
*  -  guaranteed  .  for  graduate  students  Sttendlng  schools  of  medicine, 
v  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  podl&try,  public  health, 
pharmacy  and  optometry.  The  average  loan  1s  $7,737.  The  breakdown  of  the 
loan  distribution  1s  as  follows:  < 

erIc     "  '  :  "    ?°o      '  , 
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Discipline 

nuntucT  Or 
■  Loans 

rdrcent 
of  Total 

uoi iar 
Total  ' 

tin  1 1  a  M 

uo 1 1 ar 
Percent 

Dol lar  Average 
-  Loan 

rlcQ  1 C 1  n  c  r 

QOC 
OOD 

fl<;tponathv. 

k 

11  mi  ^77 

* 

front  f  ctrv 

L/C  ML  1  Oil  J 

I**,  Wo 

<7  00*7 
ft  fOOO 

Vptpr i  narv 

* 

Medicine 

69 

3.23X 

»  $  348,765 

2.135£ 

$5,054  — 

Optometry 

42* 

1.98X 

$  313,962 

1-92X 

$7,475 

Podiatry 

• 

410 

18.98*  V 

$3,583,320 

21.44* 

$8,739 

Pharmacy 

,  2.91iffC 

7"  $'  290,56^ 

$4,686 
/ 

Public  Health 

11 

J!  

0.55% 

>   ^  51,298 

0.35%  ( 

$4,663 

TOTALS 

2165 

100*  " 

$16,750,764 

10C& 

$7,737 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


Thfe  HEAL  program  was  intended  to  provide  substantial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loans  to  students  attending  hioh-cost  health  profession 
programs*  One  pleasure  of  "program  effectiveness  is,  therefore,  the 
distribution  (utilization)  of  funds  by  different  types  of  schools. 

) 

The  percent  of\ total  loans  and  average  loan  size  by  discipline  is  as 
follows 


)<\t< 


*  1/ 

Discipline     .  Percent  of  Total  Loans  ' 

Average  Loan  Size 

Medicine 

43.4 

$7,587 

Osteopathy  / 

6.6 

* 

i 

$8,608  „ 

Dentistry 

27.6 

$7,826 

Veterinary  Medicine 

M.5 

$5,699 

Optometry 

2.2  - 

'$7,377 

f"ed1atry 

15.2 

$9,019 

Pharmacy 

3.6  * 

$4,161?  . 

Public  Health 

$7,166. 

}/  FY  1980  loan  applications  received  thru  June  30,  1980. 
2/  total  may  not '.equal  lOOJTbecause'o'f  rounding. 
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Another  measure  of  program  effectiveness  is  the  proportion  of 
eligible  health  professions  schools  which  have  signed  participatior 
agreements.  — 

As  of  July  1,/I98D,.  143  schools  had  processed  at  least  one  HEAL  loin 
application  during  the  .Fiscal  Year.  Geographical  participation  is  also, 
indicative  of  the  Program'.s  progress*  to  date.  Borrowers  have  come  from  37 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia^,  and*  Puerto  Rico.  The  largest  number  of 
.loans  have  been  made  to  borrowers  from.California  (184),  Illinois  (172), 
Pennsylvania  (146),  and  Tennessee  (146).  Commerlcal  lenderss  however, 
have  not  responded  strongly  to  the  Program,  As  of  June  30,  1980,  only 
thirteen  lenders  have  participated.  Six  of  these  have  made  fewer  than  five 
loans.  However,  1227  loans,  or  94  percent  of  all  loans  made  since  the 
inception  of  the  program,  have  been  from  two  large  banks. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  £ 

The  Office  of  Education  btfs  not  evaluated  the  HEAL  program.  As  part 
.of  the  authorization  for  the  Department  of  Education?  the  HEAL  Program  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  • 

Sources  of 'Evaluation  Data:       '  v 

HEAL  Program  Files,  Bureau  of ^Student  Financial  Assistance  ♦ 

For  further  information  about  program  .operations, 

-Contact:   David  C.  Bayer,.  245-9717  ~ 

For  further  information  about  stiMle^s  of  program  effectiveness, 

Coritict:  •  Baitfel  Morrissey*  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 


^}  Program  Wage; 

Upward  Bound  Program 
Legislation 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A  , 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329?  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-318;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482; 
as  amended  £y  Public  Law  96-3,74. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
'  '  1977 
'  1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 
1/ 

«  ■ 

V 

V  - 

156,680,000  2/ 
96,000,000  11 
96,000,000  27 
100,000,000  27 
100,000,000  V 
100,000,000  27 

.100,000,000.27 
200,000,000  27 
200,000,000  V 
200,000,000  27 
200,000,000  27 
400,000,000  ?/ 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30;  1985 


Appropriation 

T29.600.000  Y 
30,000,000'  1 
31,000,000  3/ 
38,331,000  " 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 
41,500,000 
50,034,000 
6K00Q.000 
62,500,000 
67,200,000 


]J  There  were  no  specific  authorizations  or  appropriations  for  Upward 
Boupd  during  these  years.  This  was  an  'OEO  agency  allocation  made  from 
the  total  appropriations  for  Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

,     of  -1964,. 

IJ  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:    Special  Services,  Upward  Bound",  Talent.  Search,  Educational, 
Opportunity  Centers,  .Service  Learning  Centers,   and  the  Training 
Program.  * 

y   Excludes  $4  milljon  supplemental  appropriation  for  Veterans'  projects.  „ 
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Program  feoals  and  Objectives: 

ThelUpward  Bound  Program  is  intended  for  youths  from  lo\/-income 
families  who  have  acacfemic  pottyitfal,  but  whQ  may  lack^adequate  secondary 
school  preparation,  including  those  students  whose  inadequate  secondary 
school  preparation  is  4  result  of  severe  rural  isolation.  4/  Without  the 
intervention  of  the  program,  these  students  would  not  have  considered 
college  or. other  postsecopdary  education,  nor  would  theyjiave  been  likely 
to  hdve  gained  adniissibn  to  .or  successfully  completed  college  or  other 
postsecondary  education.  The  programis  designed  to  generate  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in.education  beyond  high  school.  The  goaf 
of  the  program, ras  stated  in  the  regulations,  is  to  increase  the  academic 
performance  and  motivational  levels  of,  eligible  enrollees  so  that  such 
persons  -may  complete  secondary  school  and  successfully  pursue 
postsecondary  education  programs.         *  ' 

The  General  Accounting  Off ice  (1974)  study  of  Upward  Bound  found  a 
lack  of  measurable  objectives  that  cUarly  stated  the  expected  end  results 
of  the  program  for  student  performance,  GAO  observed  that  local  project 
objectives  were  usually  vague  and  did  not  express  m  *a  measurable  way 
changes  expected  In  students'  academic  skills  and  motivation. 

Program. Operations:      #  ,  ,  "  m 

Upward  Bound  looks  for4  the  individual  with  academic  potential  jLa 
demonstrated  aptitude)  for  postsecondary  education-,  but  whose  inadequate 
high  school  preparation  prevents  meeting  conventional  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  college,  university,  or  technical, institute.  The4progrim  is 
designed  to  generate  skills  by  means  of  remedial  instruction,  altered 
curriculum,  tutoring,  cultural^  exposure,  and,  motivation  through 
encouragement  and  counseling.  In  a  typical  year  an  Upward  Bound  student  is 
a  resident  on  a  college,  university,%or  secondary  school  campus  for  a  six- 
to  eight-week. summer  session.  In  the  academic  year  he  may  attend  Saturday 
classes  or  tutorial/couftsejing  sessions  or  participate  in  cultural 
enrichment  act fifties..  During  his  junior  and  senior  years  he  explores 
options  for  the  postsecondary  program  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

.  « 
Upward  Bound  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  primarily  through 
.institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide-  educational  services  to 
disadvantaged  youth.  The  program  is  administered  through  the  ED  central 
office.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  'programs,  47  ED  staff  .manage  this  program, 
along  with  four  other  programs  in  the  Division  of  Student  Services.  The 
program  i£  forward  funded  and  no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 


4/   Public   Law  '96-374   substantially   changed   the   characteristics  of* 
eligible  youths.   Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  youths  participating 
in  a  project  must  be  Towincome  individuals  who  are  potentially  Wrst 
gener^ion  college  students  and  the  remaining  participants  must  be 
*  either  low-i/icome  individuals  or  potentially  first  generation  college 

students.      The  description  presented*  reflected  Upward  Bourid  in 
O  %     Academic  Year  1980-81.  ^  ' 
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'Program  Scope;  '  *  .      '  *  • 

\4  In  Program  Year  1978-79,  382  Upward  Bound  projects  were  funded  (32 
Veterans  projects  are  included  in  thes& figures).  The  grants  to  projects 
averaged  $130,972,  .Approximately  2j»315  students  werer  served  bi/.the 
program.  Of  these  ^students*  47  .pferrent  were  males  an{Q3  percentj  were  •  , 
females*.*  F1fty-i\1ne  percent,  of  the  clients  were  black,  ll  percent  were 
Hispanic,  ^nd  22  percent  were  white.  About  38  percent  of  the  Clients  were 
-  \lt  the  twelfth  grade  o^  high  school,  29  percent  in  the  "eleventh  <)rade,  22* 
in  the  tenth  grade,,  and  the  remaining  13  percent  wer*e;in~Jower  grades  or, 
were  dropouts. -  - 

"    ■     *v  ■ ' 

For  FY  1979,  49rproposals  reflecting  a  demapd  of  $79,*249,86r  w$re 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  377  continuation  awards  agd  35  new  awards 
Were  qpade,  *0f  the*  412  projects,  46  >*ere  .hasted  by  two-year/junior 
collages,  329  by  four-year  colleges,  12  by  vocational/technical  schools, 
anfl  24  bjliagencies.  For  FY  1980,  539  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of 
$102,1-15*2^6  were  received.      '  ■ 

Program -Effectiveness  and  Progress:     -  ^  , 

*  .    •  * 

A  recent  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  provided  the  rntfst  ccffnprehensiv.e '/ 

and   scientifically   accurate   statistics    about    the    program.  These 

jt^tistics^were  ba$e<Lon  4  national  sample  of  more  than  3,400  Upward  Bound 

students  in  the  tenth/ eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  and  a  comparison  group 

of  about  2,000  sinrU^r  students  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program. 

The  following* evaluation  findings  document  the  impact  ,of  the  Upward  + 

r.  - 

6-     Participation  in  Upward  Bound  failed  to  increase  the  rate  df  high 
school  completion,  given  tenth  grade  entry,  beyond  the  96>ercent 
#  '  rate  for 'all  students. 

p      Upward  Bound  has  a  large  positive-  influence  on  postsecondary  entrance.  t 
About  91%  of  the  typical  UB  participants  entered,  some  type  of  postsecondary 
'education  wbile  about  70%. of  comparable  nonparticipants  entered. 

o      Upward  bound  influences  the  types  $f  ..institutions  entered  and  the 

types  of  indlyldlial  who  enter.   Of  the  students  that  entered  postsecondary 
education,  about  73%  of  typical-  UB  participants  attended  a  four- 
ye.ar  college  or  university.   The  comparable  rate  for  nonparticipants 
was  50%.    Indeed,  .22%, Of  the  nonparticipants  attended  a  vocational 
technical  school  in  comparison  to"  9%  of  typical  UB  participants." 

>  • 
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Upward  Bound  has  ijnpact  on  participants'  financial  aid.  Typical 
Upward  Bound  participants  moce  frequently  received  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (79  percent  vs.  59  percent),  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (20  percent  vs.  8  percent),  National  Direct 
Student  Loans  (27  percent  vs.  10  percent)  and  College  Work-Study 
while  taking  courses  (29  perc^ht  vs.  16  percent).   Overall,  typical 
Upward  Bound  participants  received  an  average  of  £1*428  in  grants 
and  $393  in  loans  as  compared  with  .$689  in  grants  and  $300  in  loans  § 
for  nonparticipants.  y 

Upward  Bound  has  ai>4mpact  on  participants1  usage  of  supportive 
services.   Typicalparticipants  used  available  tutoring  and  counseling 
services* more  frequently  than  nonparticipants.  ,  * 

Overall,  UB  had, a  large  positive  effect  on  student  persistence. 
Summed  over  all 'types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  maintain* 
their  enrollment  for  about  one  more  term  .than  comparable  nonpartioipants. 
Controlling  for  the  type^f  school  attended,  UB  participants  persist 
slightly  longer  (i.e.  one^fifth  of  a  term)  than  comparable  non- 
participants.     ,  ' 

Summed  over  all  types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  fearned 
more  credit^  than  comparable  Nonparticipants.    However,  after  con- 
trolling for  the  type  of  school  attended,  typical  U.B  participants, 
earned  slightly  fewer  credits  than  Comparable  nonparticipants. 

v 

The  grades  earned  at  postsecondary  institutions  by  UB  participants 
were  roughly  the  same,  or  slightly  lower,  than  those. Earned  by 
comparable  nonparticipants*  At  four-y.ear  colleger  and  universities,  J 
av.enag&lUBi participants  and  comparable  nonparticipants  earned  qrade 
point  adages  of  about  2.0*  (equivalent  to  a  letter  grade  of  Cf. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:         '  »    . '  . 

General  Accounting  Office,  Problems  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  jn 
Prep&rmg  Disadvantaged  Students  for  a  Postsecondary  Education,  March 
■    7,  1974^  Washington,  u.  C.  ~ ■ 

Upward  Bound  Program  files.  * 

■  • 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and 
Talent    Search    Programs,    Research    Triangle    Institute, Research 


Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1975.  , 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Boifnd  Program,  Volume  IV  o'f  A  Study  of? 
e  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research 
.angle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1976.  y 
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Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program:  A  First  Follow-Up, 
Research  Triangle  Institute",  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
1977.  •  " 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  program:    A  Second  Follow-Up, 
Research  Triangle  institute,  Research  mangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
*1979.       -  ?' 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:   Richard  Sonnergren,  426-8960 

For  further  inramtion  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 
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Program  Name1;  .  * 

\         .  *  '  "  '  '  >  ■ 

Talent  Search  Program 

Legislation:  .  •• 

Mgher'fqucatlon  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A,  ' 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  Public  Law  91-230;' 

*  Public  taw  92-318";^ubJi€  Law  94-482;  Public 

♦  Law  96-374. 


4  \ 

.Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History:  ?ear_ 

*     _  .  •  *  1966 

1967 

.  .  -  1968 

-  *-  *:    .  J969 

1970 

,  1971: 
1972. 
1973 
1974 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1/ 
T/ 

1/ 

I  10,000 
•  56*,680 
96,000 
96,000 
100,000 
100,000 
TOO, 000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
400,000 


,000 
,000  2/ 
,000  1/ 
,000  1/ 
,000,7/ 
,000  1/ 
,000  2/ 
,000  1/ 
,000  1/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  1/ 
,000  ?/• 
,000  2/ 


$2,000 
2,500 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5i000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,t»00 
6,000 
6,000 
8,900 
12,454 
15,300 
15,300 
•17,600 


,1)00 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,•000 
,000 
,000' 
,000 
,000 

;ooo 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


* 

.Program  feoals  and  Objectives'. 

Talent  Search  projects  are  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths, '3/ 
including  qua.1  If  1&d  youths  residing  in  areas  of  severe  rural  Isolation,  of 
flrVancfaJ  or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  potential  for  postsecondary 
educational  training  and  especial ly. such  youths  wtt>  have.de1ayed  pursuing 


V   Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


2/ 


3/ 
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Represents  budgefcauthorlty  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,.  Service  Learning  Centers,  and  the  Training 
Program.  *  1  3 

% 

Public  Law  96-374 'substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eligible 
youths.    Not  Iqss  than  two-thirds  of  the  youths  participating  in  a' 
pro-ject  must  be  lofMrfcome  individuals  who  are  first  generation  college 
students.   The  description  presented  reflected  Talent  Search  in  Academic 
YeaV  1980-81. 

t 
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postsecondary  educational  train i/*g>^2D4  to  encourage  thafi,  to  complete 
secondary  .school,  and  undertake  postsecondary  educational  training.  The 
program  also  publicizes  student  financial  aid  programs  and  encourages 
secondary-school  or  college  dropouts  of  demostrated  apti £ude  to  reenter 
educational  programs.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  (Tj  increase  the  rate 
at  which  youths  of  financial  or  cultural  need  complete  secondary 
% educational  programs,  (2)  decrease  the  rate  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
*  school  dropouts,  (3)  increase  the  number  of  secondary  and,  postsecondary 
school  dropouts  \ho  reenter  educational  programs,  and  #(4)  ^increase  .the 
postsecondary  enrollment  ,rate  of  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing 
postsecondary  educational  training, 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Talent  Search  Program  allows 
youths  from  ether  low-income  families,  not  to  p*ceed  one-third  of  the  total 
s^rv^d,  to  benefit  from  the  projects. 

Program  Operations: 

Talent  Search  ,  is  a  project  grant  program*  which  wofRs  ' through 
^institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  provide  services  to  disadvantaged  youttj  in  secondary 
schools  or  who  are  dropouts.  The  program  is  managed  through  .the  Ep  central 
office.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  47  ED  staff  managA  this  program 
along  with  t'ffe  four  other  programs  that  make  up  the  Division  of  Student 
Services.  Awards  are  made  competively*  The  program  is  forwand-funded  and 
no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees.  -  * 

The  local 'project^  derate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  youths  who 
need  the  program's  services  and  counsel  them  <$bout  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  educations 

*  A^tudy  of  the  progV^m  showed  that  aril  project  directors  expressed  a 
fundamental  philosophic  concern  with  educational  opportunites  for  the 
mtn$rities*and  the  educationally  disadvantaged*  Their  stated  proj-fett 
objectives  were  two-fold.  First,  they  focused  on  improving  the  client 
group's  educational  and  vocational  status  and  self-perception,  and  second, 
on  increasing  school  -  and  community- awareness  of  the  client  group's  needs. 
Given  this  common  base, p  all  projects  provided  services-  intended  to 
encourage  clients:  to  aspire  to  postsecondary  education.  ^ 
k  .  v 

The  numbered  kinds,  of  services  provided  clients  varied  considerably 
across  projects  classified  by  size,  ethnicity  and  location  of  majority  of 
clients,  type  of  host  institution,  age,  and  ED  region  .location.  However-, 
'all  projects  generally  encouraged  the  completion  of  high- school  and  the 
attainment  of  a  postsecondary  education;  provided  information  on 
educational  opportunities  and  financial  assistance;  and  assisted  in  the 
mechanics  of  applying  for  admission  and  financial  aid.  lo  a  more  limited 
extent,  projects  provided  follow-up  activities  and  assistance  to  insure 
that  clients  actually:  enrolled  in  postsecondary  institutions;  reached 
the  campus  and  begaq  their  studies,  and  became  adjusted  and  oriented  to  the 
campus.  r  /  * 
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In-receiving  these  services,  about  one-sixth  of  the  clients  had,  had* 
only  one  contact  with  Talent  Searjch,  about  one-half  had  had. two  to  five 
contacts,  and  about  one-thir*d  had  had  s.ix  or  more  contacts. 

Program  Scope:  •  ■  "* 

During  academic  year  1978-79,  131  projects  were  funded.  The  grants' 
ranged  from  $41,841  to  $1,084,508  and  averaged  $95,073  with  a  cost  per 
client  of  $74.  The  projects  reported  serving  169,022  clients  with  about  42 
percent  blacks,  26  percent  white,  and  32  percent  .of  other  ethnicity,  such 
as  Native  Americans  or  Mexican-Americans.  Approximately  57  percent  of 
these  clients  were  female.  About  70  percent. were  from  families  with  low 
incomes  and;  approximatley  30  percent  were  eligible  due  to  cultural  need. 

For  1979-80,  2*21  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $25,233,382  were 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  129  continuation  awards  and  24  new  awards 
were  made.  Of  the  153  projects,  16  were  hosted  by  two-year/junior 
colleges,  63  by  four-year  colleges,  4  by  vooational/technical  schools  and 
70  by  agencies.  For  1980-8T,  281  proposals  were  received*.  In  total,  these 
#  proposals  requested  $37,028,913:       .  . 

* 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

'in   the    1978-79   academic  year,    60,411    clients   were   placed  in 
postsecondary  education  with  an  additional  48,282  accepted,  but  not  yet 
,  enrolled.  Approximately  6,647  actual  or  potential  dropouts  were  persuaded 
to  return  to  school  or  college* 

The  1975  evaluation  of  the  Talent  Search  Program  shows  that,  given  the 
fuzzy  definition  of,  the  tfrget  population  and  the  lack  of  measurable 
objectives,  virtually  any  person  requesting  assistance  was  served— most  of 
Whom  were  determined  to  ,be  eligible  by  virtue  of  low  income  and  related 
criteria.  / 

* 

The,  study  assessed  project  files  to  determine  their  adequacy.  The 
content  and  organization  .of  th$  client  record  files  varied  considerably 
across  projects.  Files  in  certain  projects  were  comprehensive  and  complete 
and  data  were  collected  and  filed-in  an  organized  manner,  whereas  the  files 
in  other  projects  contained  little  information,  often  collected  and  filed 
in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Host  files  generally  contained  such  basic 
descriptive  data  as  the  clients  age,  sex,  ethnicity,  and  grade  level. 
.However,  data  critical  to  determining  a  client's  eligibility  for  the 
program,  his  application  for  and  attainment  of  financial  aid  or 
postsecondary  admission,  his  strengths  and  weaknesses",  and  his  achievement 
of  other  Talent  Search  objetti/es^weee  often  incomplete  or  missing. 
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Jhe  limited  degree  to  which  these  kinds  of  information  welre  recorded 
.in  the  client  files,  and  survey  findings  of  the  postsecondary  status  ,of 
former  clients,  made  it  difficult  to  assess  the .effectiveness  of  Talent 
Search  counseling  services  and  follow-up  activities.  Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  -the  students  reported  by  the  projects  to  have  enrolled  in 
Rostsecondary  institutions  be4Ween%  July  1  and  December, 31,  1973,  had 
actually  enrolled.  And  about  three-f out*ths  of  these  verified  enrol  lees 
weta  Still  enrolled  in  the  spring  pf  1974.  (Host  of  those  wbo  were  not 
enrolled  1g  the  spring  had  dropped  out  of  their  own  choice.) 

The  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program  was  descriptive,  including  a 
•  survey  of  college  registrars  to  validate  the  postsecondkry  enrollment  of 
former  Talent  Search  clients.  Since  it  was  a  descripti vi^study,  without  a 
nonparticipating  group  of  youths  similar  to  those  served  by  the  program  but 
who  did  not  have  access  to  the  program's  services,  an  assessment  of  the 
program's  impact  on  high  school  retention  and  college  entrance  cannot  be 
done.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  based  on  the  study,  that  the 
program  does  or  does  not  place  students  in  college  who*  would  not  have 
enrolled  without  the  program's  services.         m  < 

In  those  cases  where  improvement  in  program  operations  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  study,  they  have  been  included  in  revised  program 
regulations. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

~   »       ,  *  • 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Talent  Search  Program.  Volume  III  of  A  Study 
ot  the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research 
Tri angles-institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  December 
1975.  *   

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and 
'    Talent    Search    Programs,    Research    Triangle    Institute,  ResearcH 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  Hay  1975. 

Program  Data.       '  - 

 r  »  • 

Fojr  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  Sonnergren,  426-8960 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert' Hf  Berls,  245-8130  *  * 
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AMU  AUE  VALU  AT  1 0  N  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  \ 


Program  Name: 

#  • 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
Legislation; 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.   Title  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  as  amended  b^y  Public  Law  92-318; 
as  amended  by  Public  law  94-482;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  96-374.-  '   •  ' 


Funding  History:  Year 

^1974 
1975 
1976 
.  .  1977 
1978 
1979 

.     .  1980 
1981 


Authorization  1/ 

$100,000,000 
100,000,000 
m  100,000,000 
1200,000, -000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000  " 
400,000;000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 

$3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,246,000 
6,300,000  ' 
7,700,000 
8,000,000  ' 


Program  Goals  and  Objectfves: 

This  program  is  intended  to  serve  areas  with  major  concenti^on  of, 
low-Income  populations  by  providing,  in  coordination  with  other  applicable 
programs  and  services: 

*  * 

information  with  respect  to  financial  and  #  academic  assistance 
available  for  persons  residing  In  such  ai:eas  'desiring  to  pursue  a 
program  of  postsecond^ry  education; 

aislstance  to  such  persons  In  applying  for  admlsslorvto  Institutions,  * 
at,  fchlch'a  program  of  postsecond&r^  education  Is  offered,  Including 
preparing  necessary  applications  for  use  by  admission  and  financial 
aid  officers';  qnd*  >  * 

counseling  services  and  tutorial  and  other  necessary  assistance  to 
such  persons-while  attending  such  Institutions* 

The  centers  also  are^to  serve  as  recruiting  a*nd  counseling  pools  to 
coordinate  resources  and  staff  efforts  of  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  of  other  Institutions  offering  programs  of  postsecond.ary  education,  In 
admitting 'educationally  disadvantaged  persons. 
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T7    Represents    budget    authority    for    all    Special    Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students:     Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers, 
'-  and  the  Training  P/ogram.  *       .*  *  ' 
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While  the  legislated  goals  of  the ^Talent  Search*  Upward  Bound  and 
Special^' Services  programs  are  aimed  >at  individuals  in  need  of  project 
services*  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed  to  serve 
residents  of  major  areas  with  ^  nigh  concentration  of  low-income 
populations,  11  Consequently*  any,  resident  of  a  funded  area  is  eligible  to- 
receive  project  services.  This  broad  mandate,  without  the  restrictions  of 
age/  income*  &nd  disadvantaged  . cultural  or  educational  backgrounds 
characteristic  of  the  other  Special  Programs*  offers  more  latvtude  to  the 
project  to  deal  with  the  educational  needs  of  a  geographic  area  without 
restrictions,  f 

Program  Operations: 

The  Depararapt  of  Educations  central  office  awards  Educational' 
Opportunity  Center  Program  grants  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 'paving  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing* and  operating  a  cente*  to  approved 
postsecondary  institutions*  or  public  •  and  private*  agencies  and 
organizaitons.  Awards*  which  are  forvtard-funded,  are  made  competitively. 
As  one  of  the  wTRI0M  programs*  47  ED  staff  manage  this  program  a  long  with 
the  four  other  programs  which  make  up.  the  Division  of  Student  Services., 

The  Tenters  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  persons  who  need 
the  program's  services  and  to  counsel  them  about  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  e<tucation.  The  Centers  also  provide  remedial  and  tutorial 
services  to  students  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  postsecohBary 
schools,  ,  ..-'<: 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1978*  22  funded  projects  provided  various  forms  of  counsefmg 
and  assistance  to  69*159  partictpafits.  The  grants  ranged  from  $102*906  to 
$386*100  and. averaged  $238**469,1  The  average  cost-per-participant  was 
$75.86, 

»•  -  ,  — 

I.    Total  participants,  by  ethnicity.      ,  -  *  , 

 Ainer-ican  Indian  1,585  25t 

Black-  '            26,306  38%  ' 

Hispanic  -       -    10,892  '  — 461  

.     White  24,647  36% 

Other/Not. Reported  -   .    5,729  *  8% 

TOTAL            r  697T55"  100T 

;s       \  •  - 

*  II.    Total  participants  by  sex.  *  ' 


Male  IT                 .  28,110  41% 

FemajS                  -  ,  38,522  ,  ■  56X 

Noflteported           \  "  ,  .  2,527  3X 

TOTAL  *        Y  69^759*  .    ,  lOtK 


\ 
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*|7   Public  Law  96s2]£jfac\jseij  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program  on  adults^ 
(at  Teast  nineteen laars  of  age)  who  are  low-income  and  potentially  4 
first  generation  cojlege  students.    The  description  presented  recocted 
the  program  in  Academic  Year  1980-81,  ,  *  P 
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III.   Total  participants  by  age.  •    «  .  • 

*  m  a* 

Under  18     *              *  18,070  ,  26* 

18  -  24  29,709  43* 

25  and  over  *      '    -  18,408  '  •  2 


•  Hot  Reported  2.972  4* 

TOTAL  '        ,  >6ttT59  %  \m 

For  FY  1979,  73  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $17,056,626  were 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  22  continuation  awards  and  10  new  awards 
were  made.  For  FY  1980, '93  proposals  ^reflecting  a  demand  of  $27,661,387 
have  been  receivedt  1  v  . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

• 

'  ,       An  evaluation  has  not  been  conducted.    Program  data  for  FY  1978  show 
that  19,615  participants  were  placed "in  postsecondary  schools  or  other 
.  types  of  Vaining  programs,  and  4,630  participants  had  been  accepted  by  a 
postsecondary  institution  but  had  not  yet  begun  their  studies. 

*  ingoing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 

Hone  '  ' 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  *  % 

■ 

Reports  by  the  center  to  the  program  manager.  * 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

*  Contact:    O'ick  -Sonnergren,  426-8960 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:   Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130-     '  , 

r  -  * 
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ANNUAL 'EV^WTIOH  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Special  Servjces  for  Disadvantaged  Students  In  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education 


Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act'of  1965.  Title  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public 
3'  Law  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-380;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  94-482;  as  am^ided  by  Public 
96-374.  ' 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  3985 


Funding  History:  Year 


1970 

1971 

1972. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1-979 

1980 

1981 


Authorization  1/ 

$  56,680,000 
96,000,000 
96,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000  * 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200.000,000 
400,000,000 


Appropriation 

$10,060,000 
"15,000,000 
15,000,000  • 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000 
■30,637,000 
45,265,000 
55^000,000 
60.000.000 
64,700,000  . 


'Program  Goajs  and  Objectives: 

The  Special  Services  program  is  designed  to  provide  remedial  and  other 
special  services  for  youths  2/  from  low-Income  families  with  academic 
potent-tehHntt  who  may  be  disadvantaged  because  of  severe. rural  Isolation 
who  (1)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  Is  a  benef fclary  of  a  grant  or  contract  and  (2)  by  reason 
of  deprived  educational,  cultural,  or  economic  background,  or  physical 
handicap,  or  limited  English-speaking  ability,  are  In  need  of  such  services 
to  assist  them  to  Inttlate,  continue,  or  resume  their  postsecondary 
educatlbn.  The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  Increase  the  retention  and 
.graduation  rates  of  such  students.     \  m  
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J/  ^Represents  *  budget   .authority  '  for    all  Special 
Disadvantaged  Students:     Special  Services,  Upward 
Search,  Educational,  Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Center 


Programs  for 
Bound,  Talent 


and  the  Training  Program. 

2/  Public. ,Law  96*374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of 
eligible  youths.  Not  less  thao  two^hlrjls  of  the  youths  participating 
1n  k  project  must  be  physically  hanoteApped  or  loj^lncome  Individuals 
who  are  first  generation  college  studentV^JDwrSescrlptlon  presented 
reflected  the  Special  Sen/lies  program  1n  Academic  Year  1980-81. 

■  ■  .  215 


Program  Operations:  ^  '  * 

_  • 

Special   Services   is   a  project   grant  program,  making   awards  to 
institutions  of   higher   education   to   provide  remedial   or  bilingual 
educational  teaching,  guidance,  and/or  counseling  services'  for  students 
with  an  educationally,  culturally/or  economically  deprived  background,  or 
.  physical  'handicap  or  limited  English-speaking  ability.    The  program  Is 
,forwardrfunded   and   no  matching  funds   are  required  by  the  grantee 
*    institutions.   The  program  1s  administered  through  the  ED  central  office. 
As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  47  ED  staff  manage  this  along  with  the  four 
other  programs  that,  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services.   Awards  are 
made  competively.  . 

i 

At  the  Institution  level,  a  Special  Services  program  is  defined  as  a 
separately  budgeted  formal  or  structured  body  of  activity  by  the 
*  institutions  for  enrolled  students,. which  is  not  routinely  available  to  or 
appropriate  for  the  typical  entering  student,  but  is  directed  toward  the 
more  disadvantaged  students.  Recipients  of  grants  from  this  progranx  who 
serve  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  must  Include  In  their 
curr1.culumva  program  of  English  language  instruction  for  such  students. 

Program  Scope:  ■*  - 

In  FY  1978  ,  491  -projects  were  funded.  The  grants  ranged  from  $23,492 
to  $281,958/and  averaged  $92,182.  The  average  cost  per  student* was  $306. 
The  projects  "reported  serving  147,648  -students..  Approximately  42  percent 
of  the  .clients  were  black,-  about  33  percent  were  white,  and  about  17 
-  percent  were  Hispanic.  Approximately  57  percent  of  .the  clients  were 
_female.  Approximately  8  percent  of  the  clients  were  culturally 
disadvantaged,  36  percent  were  educationally  disadvantaged,  7  percent  were 
physically  disabled,  and  5  percent  were  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,, and  the  remaining  44  percent  of  the'clients  were  eligible  based  on 
the  low-income  criteria.  , 

For  1979-80,  728  proposals  reflecting  at demand  of  $84,022,953  were 
processed.  Of  these*  485  continuation  and  72  new  awards  were  made.  Of  the 
557  projects,  142  were  hosted  by  two-year/ junior  colleges,  373  by  four-year 
colleges,  27  by  vocational/technical  schools,  and  15  by  agencies.  For 
1980-81,  793  proposals  reflecting  a  demand  of  $114,310,863  were  received. 

Program  Effectiveness'  and  Progress: 

^  Program  records  show  that  1n  FY  1978^{program  year  1978-79),  147.648 
Students  participated  in  the  Special  Services  program.  Of  this  number, 
16,719  students  showed  adeguate  academic  and  personal  adjustment  and  moved 
out  of  the  program  into  the  regular  academic  channels  of  the  host 
Institutions;  7,704  graduated  from  the  host  Institutions,  and  3,615  left 
the,  host  institutions  to  transfer- *o  other  colleges. 
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A  1975  study  of  postsecondary  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(both  Federally  pr  non-Federal ly  supported)  revealed  that  being 
disadvantaged  is  much  more  than  a  financially  determined  phenomenon.  There 
y>  are  greater  differences  among  students  of  different  ethnic  classification 
within  the  low-income  group  than  there  are  between  poverty-level  and  model 
(typical)  students,  within  the  same  ethnic  classification.  Differences 
,  between  physically  haodicapped  students  and  modal  students  are  relatively 
minor— except  for  the  physical  disability.  Between  the  poverty-level  and 
modal  students,  the  study  did  not  find  substantial  differences  by  major 
field  of,  study,  coritent  of  freshman  courses  taken,  or  relative  difficulty 
with  such  courses.  Host  students  in  tfte^study  were  in  their  first  or 
second  xear,  and  differences  in  these  areas  may  show  up«later  in  their 
college  careers. 

Ast  expected,  the  poverty-level  students  reported  a  higher  degree  of 
participation  in  the  services  offered  by  these  programs  than  did  the  jnodal 
students.  This  differential  participation  was  particularly  l^rge  in 
professional  counseling  and  assistance  on  financial  problems  but  was  also 
greaferror; ..tutoring  by  students  and  professors,  professional  counseling 
on  career  choices,  remedial  courses  and  courses  on -reading  skill 
development,  programs  to  improve  writing  and  number  skills,  reduced  course 
load,  professional  counseling  for  personal  and  academic  problems,  and* 
•  (     several  other  areas. 

Although  substantial  positive  changes  occurred  among  recipients \f 
these  serrrces^nr  attitudes,  values,  and  motivation,  there  was  little 
indication  of  impact  of  the  services  on*  academic  achievement. 
Disadvantaged  students  did  not  reduce  the  gap  in  college*  grade  point 
average  between  themselves  and  the  regularly  admitted  (modal)  students, 
differences  between  high  school  and  CQllege  grades  for  the  %two  groups 
remaining  'approximately  the  same.  The  college  environment",  while  not 
tending  to  magnify  previous  differences  in  academic  achievement,  does  not  - 
appear  to  be  compensating  for  such  differences.  Overall,  the  academic 
success  of  disadvantaged  students  at  institutions  with  Special  Services 
Programs  was  no  greater,  ^ancT  no  less,  than  at  colleges  without  such 
programs.  This  outcome  was  not  affected  by  any  differential  emphasis  upon 
sjjpetfjc  programmatic  elements,  such  as  tutoring  or  counseling.  v 

A  1974  review  of  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  intervention  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  found  that  such 
programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  have  had  some  positive  Impact  upon  - 
program  participants.  These  programs  appear  to  have  beerr  somewhat 
effective  in  Increasing  retention  of  disadvantaged  youth  in  college.  In 
some  Instances,  acadepnc  achievement  appears  to  have  been  improved,  but 
still  remained  below  institutional  averages  for  regularly  admitted  „ 
students.  *  *  " 

V  " 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:        >  *  * 

Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  t6  evaluate  the  impact  ^of 
.participation  in  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  project 
activities  on  student/ s  educational  performance  and  progress .    Issues  of 
impact  upon  the.  hosting  institution  and  project  staff  will  also  be 
addressed.  "    •  - 

The  study  began  in  fall  1978  and  will  be  completed      winter  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Qatar 

Program  files.        *  ' 

Programmatic   Attention  to  "Disadvantaged"  Students  by  Institution  of 
Higher  Education  In  the  United  States:   A  Census  for  1971-72,  Educational 
nesting  Service,  Princeton,  Hew  Jersey,  Aprjl  1173.  v 

The  Impact  of  Special  Services  Programs  in  Higher  Education  for 
"Pi  Sjdvantaged"  Students  ,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jerse^-Jurie.  1975. 

Vincent  Tinto  an^-RuW  H.  Sherman,  The  Effectiveness  of  Secondary  and 
tig^&r  Education  Intervention  jjjcegrams:   A  Critical I  Review  of  the  Research, 

For  fbrfher  information  about  program  operations*,  * 

Contact*    Richard  Sonnergren,  426-8960  „  r 

'  *\ 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  progrSig  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Robert  H.'Berls,  245-8130  ,  * 
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Program  fame:        *  . . 

.  Veterans*  Cost-df-j(r»struct1on  Program 

*  Legislation:        '  ^  ' 

Section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  as  amended  by -Public  Law  92-318;  as 
-  *    amended  by  "Public  Law  93-380;.  Public  Law 
9'4M82;  Public 'Law  95-336;  Public  Law 
96-374.  1/ 


Expiration  Oate: 
September  30/  1985 


Fwidlng  History:  Year 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977. 
1978 
1979 
-1580 
1981 


V 


Authorization 

> 

Indefinite 

M 
It 
■I 

H 
H 
II 


Appropriation 

$25,000,000  \ 
23,750,000  : 
71, 250,000  2/ 
23,721,000  " 
23,750,000 
23,750,000  • 
19,000,000 


'I 


14.380,000 
l~ 039,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


v  The  Vfiw^ans1  Cost-oMnstruction  Program  il  intended  to  provide 
Improved  and  expanded  services  JLq  veterans  -attfimding  institutions  of 
higher  education*  These  services  Include  recruitment,  counseling,  special 
education  programs,  and  outreach  activities.  Implicit  within  the  design  of 
the  program.  1s  the  objective  of  encouraging  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  expand  and  maintain  enrollments  of  veterans.  - 


Program  Operatlc/nsr 


Institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  other  than  schools  of 
divinity  and  proprietary  InstUOtlons,  may  receive  assistance  under  this 
program  1fthe  applicant  satisfies  eligibility  criteria  related  to/the 
enrollment  of  undergraduate  veterans.  To  enter  ,the  program,  Institutions 
must  have  a  mlnfmuvw  25  enrolled  veterans.  An  Institution  entering  the 
progrtft  must  also  show  that  1ts\eteran  enrollment  represents  110  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  vete'ran  enrollment  or  thSt  Its  veteran  enrollment 
constitutes  ten.  percent  of  the  total,  number  af  undergraduates  at  the 
Institutions.  To  remain  eligible  to  participate  1n  the  program,  an 
Institution  must  maintain  Its  veteran  pprollment  at  100  percent  of  the 
previous-  year's, enrollment.  On  May  31,  1976,  post-Korea  veterans  lost 
their  eligibility  for  educ^onal  benefits  under  the  6.1.  Bill.  The 

}/   PubllcAaw  §6-374  w411  significantly  aftjer  the  program.  Eligibility 
Zand  piynent  factors  (e.gt.  the  maximum  award  was  lowered  from  $135,000 
to  ,$75,000)  were  changed.   The  descriptions  presented  reflect  the 
^program  1s  Academic  Year  1980-81. 

♦ 

2/  Includes  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $7.5  million. 
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Education  Amendments  of  1976  allowed  thesaglnstitu'tions  to  subtract  the 
number  of  veterans  affected  by  this  termi^Ton  of  eligibility  from  their 
previous  requirement  enrollment  figure,  thus  allowing  more  institutions  to 
maintain  eligibility  in  the  program.  An  amendment  attached  to  the  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Amendments  of  1978  provided  fpr  two  additional 
methfds  whereby  participating  .institutions  can  retain  eligibility  to 
continue  in  the  program.  The  first  method  uses  a  ratio  criterion  which 
alTbws.  an  institution  to  be  eligible  if  the  decline  in  its  veteran 
enrollment,  from  its  first  year  in  the  program  to  the  present,  is  no  more 
than  the  national  average  of  decline  over  the  same  period.  If  an 
institution  fails  to  become  eligible  under  this  first  method,  it  may  be 
declared  eligible  upon  the  Commisji oner's  determination  that  the 
institution  .is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  recruit,  enroll,  and  provide 
necessary  services  to  veterans.  This  determination  is  based  on  evidence 
presented  by  the  institution  and  takes  into  consideration  the  extent  to 
which  the  institution  falls  short  of  the  ratio  criterion  used  in  the  first 
method.  . 

Applicants  which  satisfy  one  of  these  eligibility  criteria  receive 
cost-jof-instruction  payments  pursuant  to  two  major  stipulations.  The 
first  is  that  a  minimum  of  75  percent  of  the  funds  awarded  rto  an 
institution  must  be  used  to  establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  to  employ  at  least  one  full-time  staff  member  whose  sole 
institutional  responsibility  is  to  veterans,  and  to  provide  adequate 
services-  These  services  include  (1)  programs  to  prepare  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  for  postsecondary  education,  (2) active  outreach, 
recruiting,  and  counseling  activities  through  the  use  of>ther  funds,  such 
as  those  available  under  Federally  assisted  work-study  programs,  and  (3)  an 
active  tutorial  assistance  program.,  including  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  s*uch  program.  The  second  stioulation  is  that  any  program  funds 
not  used  for  the  above  activities  must  be  used  solely  to  tiefray  general 
'academic/instructional  expenses—such  as  instructional  salaries, 
Instructional  equipment,  media  equipment,  and  library  materials— and, 
thus,  may  be  non-veteran  related.  Instructional  expenses  cannot  exceed25%# 
of  an  institution's  award.  Several  exceptions  to, these  stipulations^ 
accorded  to  small  institutions  (i.e.,  those  enrolling  fewer  than  2,50 
students  and  enrolling.no  more  than  70  veterans).   Small  inititutiscs-  are  , 

'  required  to  provide  only  recruitment  and  cqJnsellng  services  ancf  to 
establish  a  full-time  Offices  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  majf  be  staffed  by^ 
part-time  employees  who  together  assume  the  responsibility  of  at  least  ope 
full-time  employee.    In  addition,  small  Institutions  also,  have  the  option  * 
of    entering    into    a    consortium    agreement    with    other,  comparable 

'  institutions;  provided  that  they  are  in  close  proximity,  and,  that  the 
required  services  will  J&e  available  to  the  veterans  on  the .concerned 
campuses.  *  -  - 
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Program  funds  are  disbursed  to  Institutions  In  three  parents.  April 
16,  October  16,  and  February  16  of  each  y£Sr.  are  referred  to  as  "count 
dates/1  At, those  times,  participating  institutions  are  required  to  count 
the  number  of1  Categories  I  and  II  veterans  enrolled  at  the  institution.  - 
The  latter'two  counts  determine  the  level  at  which  the  Institution  may 
expend  funds  during  the  second  (November-February)  and  third  (March:June) 
award  periods. 

Oeterming  the  amount  of  the  three  parents  to  which  a  qualified 
Institution  is  entitled  requires  the  calculation  of  payment  factors,  i.e., 
that  amount  the  Institution  is  to  receive  for  each  eligible  veteran.  This 
is  done  by  multiplying  the  total  of  all  qualified  applicant  institutions' 
full-time  equivalent  Category  I  and  II  veteranT  Eligible  veteriris 
attending  on  less  than  a  one-half  time  basis  are  not  Included  4ft  the  full- 
,21me  equivalent  counts.  "Finally  a  percentage  figure,  which  Is  determined 
oy  comparing  program  appropriation  with  entitlement  demand,  is  applied  to 
$300  and  $150  to  obtain  the  payment  factor  for  Category  I  and  II  veterans 
respectively.  For  FY  1973  to  FY  1976,  this  procedure  has  been  done  once  a 
year,  based  on  the  April  16  count  date,  and  the  payments  factors  derived  at  . 
that  $ime  were  used  to  dofpermine  tlTe  amount  of  the, annual  award  and  to  , 
adjust  the  award  after  the  Octiflfer  and  February  count  dates.  -  Using  a  new 
award  adjustment  procedure,  new  payment  factors  wfll  be  calculated  after 
the  February  count  date  for  each  of  the  three  award  periods. 

*  - 

An  additional  limitation  on  cost-of-nnstructfon  payments  permits  no 
Institution  to  receive  more  than  $135,000  in  any  one  year.    Since  the 
program  has  not  been  fully  funded,  this  legislative  amendment  was  added 
during  Fiscal  Year  1975  to  protect  small  institutions.   To  the  extent  that 
this  limitation  mak^s  available  furtds  which  would  otherwise  by  apportioned 
as  enormous  .awards  to  Targe  Institutions,  the  monies  are  allotted  In  Such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  eligible  institutions  will  receive  uniform  minimum 
awards  of  up  to  $9,000.     Should  funds  still  remain  available  after  - 
application  of  this  procedure,  they  are  further  distributed  to  ensure  - 
receipt  of  uniform  minimum  awards  above  $9,000--subject  to  the  provision  ( 
that  no  Institutional  awards  above  $9,000  exceed  a  cost-of-lnstructf on 
payment  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  computation  procedures  described 
above.  » 

Program  management   Is   located  centrally,   within  the  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  by  16  EO  Staffers. 

Program  Scope;  9 
*  . 

Total  demand  for  program  funds,  as  calculated  by  the  veteran 
enrollment  computation  procedures,  amounted  to  $123.1  million  In  FY  1979. 
'Award  levels  on  a  per  veteran  basis  were  determined  through  a  pro  rata 
reduction  based  on  a .full-time  equivalency  count  of  veteran  enrollment 
within  each  of  the  two  award  level  categories.    m  :  # 


9 
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.  The  distribution  of  awards  to  the  1,070  participating  1nst1t 
presented  in  Table  1.  ' 


ut1ons~fo>^ 


.  Table  1  t  * 


,  '   Distribution  of  Veterans'  Cost-of -Instruction      '  *  / 
f     V       ^         Payments  Awards  for  FY  1978    -  / 


Award 

•  * 

Number 

Percent  _2 

.  "Under  $9', 000 
»  '  $9",001-$2p,000 
•     *     "  $2Q,001 -$35,000 
,  >35, 001 -$50,000 
>50,001-$75,000 
"  »75,001-$lOO,000 
*100,001-$125,000 

416  ' 

340 

180 

72 

41 

38.9% 
. x  31.8% 
\  16.8% 
\  6.7% 
\  3.8% 
1.4% 
.6% 

"Program  Effectiveness-  and  Proqress: 
*        .     •  > 

No  Impact  evaluations  of  the  Veterans1  Cost-of-Instruct1on  Program 
*  have  been  conducted*   A  descriptive  analysis  of  program  data  for  Academic 
.-Year  1975-76  was  recently  completed.    Based  upon  requests  of  this  study, 
«  the  distribution  of  services  and  average  staffing  patterns  are  presented  In 
; Tables  2  and  3.  ^ 


As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  various  forms  of  counseling  (except  for 
financial  counseling)  ai;e  aval  labia,  at  reasonably  high  rates.  However,  the 
availability  of  services  such  as  job  placement  and  remedial  courses  appear 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  level  of  VCIP  Project  funding.  The  staffing 
patterns  (as  presented  1n  Table  3)  reveal  Increments  1n  staff  sizes  located 
% at  $50,000  and  $100^000  founding  levels.  A  large  proportion  uf  Jie  increases 
associated  with  projects  funded  at  more  than  $50,000  were  attributable  to 
m  addltlorfal  secretarial  and  clerk,  positions. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  *  , 

AdescrlptWe  s^udy  of  program  operations,  nature  and  scope  of  clients 
.'served,  and  program  data  collected,  etc.,  was  completed*  The  final  report 
1s  available.      *  r  * 

^Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  t 

t  m 

Program  files.  t 

/Evaluation  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of -Instruction  Progtfam,  Research 
'Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1978. 

.  i  <  * 

i  - 
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Activity 

rersorjnel 

Counseling , 
Family 
%  Counseling 
Career 

Counseling 
Educational 

Counseling 
Financial 

Counseling 
Job  Placement 
Remedial 

Mathematics 
-  .Remedial  English 
Remedial  Reading 

*  Tutoring  Service 

*  Study  Center 


Table  2 

Activities  Reported  by  VCIP  Projects  In  AY  75-7.6 . 

"  "  Size  of  Award  .  ~t 

$1  -  .  $5,50T-  $9,000-  S25~$W-  J507000-  $75,000- 
$5,500       $9,000       $25,000      $50,000       $75.000   '  $100.000 


$100,0G 
$135,0"** 


Total 


64% 

745C 

69% 

"  81%  . 

'  83% 

82% 

92% 

73% 

44* 

*52% 

52% 

*  h% 

63% 

.<  82% 

46%  , 

56% 

55% 

80% 

68% 

82% 

88% 

.  '  88% 

77% 

72% 

69% 

76% 

74% 

'  86% 

* 

92% 

« 

.  ,88% 

92% 

78% 

28%  ■ 
14*  > 

17% 

20%  . 

27% 
29% 

34% 

»   28%  - 

46%' 
38% 

29%  - 
41% 

;5% 

23%  . 

■ 

28% 
.  26% 

17% 

18%  < 
.  18% 
74* 
11% 

22% 
22% 
•26% 
78% 
20% 

36% 
36% 
■  36%  ' 
.  76% 
27% 

37%  * 
38%  • 
35% 
74% 
"     45%  . 

.  *  29% 
33% 
29% 
'75% 
25% 

.  53% 
47%  • 
24% 
.  76% 
29% 

.  62%- 
62% 
54%, 
90%, 
23%- 

'  32% 
33% 
31% 
78% 

'  26% 

r 
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•  Staff 
Position 


J: 


•  Table  3 

Average  FTE  Staffing  /Patterns  Reported,  by  VCIP  / 
Projects  for  At  75-76  - 


/ 


-  - 

f$5.5O0 


$5,5W)- 
$9.000 


$9,000- 
$25.000 


-  Size  of  Award 

$25,000- 
•$50. OOP 


$59,000- 
$75.000  , 


$75,000- 
$100.000 


$100,000- 
$135.000 


Full -Time 

« 

• 

* 

OVA  Person 

.6  " 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.8 

'  .7 

• 

„  Coordinator 

.3 

"    .3  ■ 

.3 

.  .3 

.5 

.6 

.6 

r 

Counselor- 

 _ 

•  3 

.'6  - 

1.8 

1.1 

2.0 

ro 
►— ► 

Outreach  Worker 

.1 

.3 

r  .4" 

.9  " 

.6 

1.2^ 

4k 

'  i 

Recruiter 

.1 

.1  * 

.  .2  . 

.4 

•  1.7 

Secretary 

.2 

•  .2 

.5 

1.3 

2.5 

Clert 

.1 

'  .1 

•  .2 

1.5 

•  1.7 

3.2 

§ 

TOTAL 

1.6 

4.6 

2.7- 

3.7 

6.8 

.  6.7.  , 

11.9 

22G 
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ror  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:   Stanley  Patterson,  245-2806 

For /further  information  about  studies  -fffprogr  am  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Robert  H.  Berls,  M5-8130 


ft. 

A 
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AKNUAL  EVALUAT I Ott^  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

—   —  • 

» 

« 

Program  Name:  / 

Educational  Information  Centers  - 
Legislation:  ,  Expiration  Oate; 

4 

Title, IV,  Subpart  5  of  the  Higher  Education       September  30,'  1985 
Act  of  1965  as  amended  by-Public  Law  94-482; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History:    Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1977  $20,000,000  $    *  0 

;  1978  ,  30,000,000  2,000,000 

19*9  «  40,000,000  3,000,000 

1980  ,  40,000,000  3,000,000?* 

1983  -  40,000,000  3,000,000 

t  < 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  -  ' 

■ 

The  purpose  of  "the  Educational  Information  Centers  program  is  to 
provide  services  to  all  individuals  in.  a  State  through  Centers  located 
within  a  reasonable  distance .of  all  residents*    Their  services  include: 

.,./'. 

Information  and  talent  search  services  designed  to  seek  out  ?n<J 
encourage  participation  in  full-time  $nd  part-time  |OSt£econdary 
education  or  training  of0  persons  who  could  benefit  from  such  / 
^education  or  training  if  U  were  not  for  cultural  orxfinancial 
barriers,  physical  handicap,  -deficiencies  in  secondary 
education,  or  lack  of  Information  about  available  programs*  of 
financial  assistance; 

information  and  referral^ services  to  persons  within  the  areas 
served  by  the  Center,  including  such  services  with  regard  to: 

~  pQstsecondary  educatfon  and  training  programs  in  the  region 
and  procedures  and  Requirements  for  applying  and  gaining 
acceptance -to  such  programs; 

•  » 

available  Federal,  State,  and  other  financial  assistance, ( 
including  information  on  procedures  to  be  followed  in' 
applying  for  such  assistance;  • 
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available  assistance  for  job  placement  or  gaining  admission  to 
postsecondary  education  Institutes  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  such  institutions  offering  professional,  occupational, 
technl cal ,  vocational ,  work-study,  cooperative  educat 1  on,  or 
other  education  programs  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  careers, 
or  for  retraining,  continuing  education,  or  upgrading  trf  skills; 

competency-based  learning  opportunities,  Inclucnng  'opportunities 
for  *  testing  of  etfisfting  competencies  for  the  purpose  of 
certification,  awarding  of  credit,  or  advance  placement  In 
postsecondary  education  urograms; 

guidance  and  counseling  services  designed  to  assist  persons  from 
the  area  served  by  the  Center  to  identify  postsecondary  education 
or  training  ODDOrtun,1ties,  including  part-time  opportunities  for 
1ndivJLduals_*H^  are  employed,  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  in 
relationship™  each  individual's  career  plans;  and 

remedial  or  tutorial  services  designed  to  prepare  persons  for 
postsecondary  education,  opportunities  or  training  programs, 
Including  •  such  services  provided  to  persons  enrolled  in 
postsecondary  education  institutions  within  the  area  served  by 
the  Center., 


PpCgram  Operations: 

Each  fiscal  year,  each  State  which  has  submitted  an  approved  plan* 
receives  funds  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  appropriation 
as  the  population  of  the  State  .bears  to  the  total  population.  .  No.State 
receives  less  than  $50,000.  Each  State  receiving  funds  makes  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  Institutions  Of  higher  education,  combinations  of  such 
institutions,  public  and  private  agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies 
.for  .the  purpose  of  planning,  establishing,  and  operating  Educational 
Information  Centers.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 'planning, 
establishing,  and  operating  Educational  Information  Centers  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  66  2/3  percent,  and  the  non-Federal  share  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

Plans  and  annual  amendments  to  the  plans  are  submitted  by  the  States. 
Each  State  is  responsible  for  fiscal  control  an.d  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  Center.. 

► 

Program  Scope:  •  u 

In  FY  1980,  49  States  and  5  territories  received  awards  Kansas  did  not 
participate  in  the  program.  The  commonwealth  of  'the  Northern  Marcana 
Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  elected  to  use  their 
allotments  in  the  consolidated  grant.  Forty-seven  awards  were  for  the 
minimum  amount  of  $50,000.   The  following  awards  were  also  made: 
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California 
Illinois 
Michigan 
New  York 


$127,813 
$  64,370 
%  52,588 
$101,648 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 


$  61,472. 
$  67,377 
$  74,732 


Currently  the  States  have  .made  varying  degress  of  progress  toward 
Implementing  on  Educational  Information  Center.  While  some  States  are 
still  planning,  the  majority  have  begun  to  Implement  some  actlvltt^vFor 
exwiple,  18  States  have  established  toll  free  telephone  Information 
.services. 

Program  Effectiveness: 

A  limited  amount  of 'Information  1s  available  1n  the  annual  reports 
concerning  program  effectiveness  during  the  first  two  years  of  progr 
.  ^planning  and  operation.,     This  limited  Information  Indicates  that  the 
"*  operating   programs  have  been  providing   Information  and  services  to 
clients.  r 

-  Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  * 

Program  mes,  8ureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

For  further  Information  about  .program  operations, 

Contact:   Charles  Griffith,  245-2671 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:'  Robert  H.  8erls,  245-8130 


r 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EMOTION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;  *   

„TraJnjngj>rogram  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel 


Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by 
Section  124  (c)  of  Public  Law  94-482;  as. 
amended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History;  Year 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


Authorization  1/ 

$200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
400,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 

$2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000  • 


The  Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership 
Personnel  1s  designed  to  provide  training  for  staff  *and  leadership 
personnel  who  will  specialize  1p  Improving  the  delivery  of  services  to 
students  assisted  by  the  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  programs.  The  authorizing  legislation 
encourages  a  focus  for  ,the  Training  Program  to  Include  the  development  of 
Individualized  programs  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Training  Program  awards  contracts  2/  to  support  the  operation  of 
short-term  training  Institutes  and  In-service  training  programs  to  Improve 
the  skills  of  staff  and  leadership  personnel.-  Proposals  are  requested  from 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  pu&Hc  agencies  and  non-profit 
private  organizations.  The  program  1s  forward-funded  and  contracts  are 
awarded  competitively.  As  one  of  the.  1TRI0"  programs,  47  ED  staff  manage 
the  program.  ^ 


Tj Represents  budget  authority  for  all  the  Special  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers, 
and  the  Training  Program. 

2/    Public  Law  96-374  authorizes  grants  rather  than  contracts. 


ERIC 
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Program  Scope: .  -  *  . 

•  < 
•  In  FY  1978,  a  contract  to  conduct  thje  training  for  Special  Programs  - 
staff  and  leadership  personnel  was  awarded  to  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  in  the  amount ^of  $2,000,000.  In  total  28  training  sessions* were 
provided  for  J, 361  Special  Program  staff  from  502  projects.  Sessions  were 
held.in"  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Cincinnati, 
Atlanta,  and  Washington.  Topics  covered  in  the  sessions  were  leadership 
development,  management,  and  projectjdesign. 

In  FY  1979»_  the  remaining  w4O,000  in  the  contract  with  Atlanta^" 
^ University  were  being  used  for  training  sessions  oriented  toward  the  needs 
of  the  physically  handicapped  (SSOS)  and  career,  education  (TS  and  EOC).  In 
addition,  contracts  were  awarded  to  Marquette  University  ($400,000)  for 
leadership  training  sessions,  the  University  of  Colorado  ($1,200,000)  for- 
training  in  instructional  and  counseling  techniques,  and  Atlanta 
University  ($800,000)  for  management  and  evaluation  training  sessions. 

Program  Effectiveness: 

,  Based  on  315  follow-up  visits  to  staff  participating  in  the  training 
provided  by  Atlanta  University,  ajwut  three-fourths  of  the  projects 
attributed  some  programmatic  change  to  the.  training.  Furthermore,  about  85 
percent  of  the  staff  participating. in  the  training  reported  aqulring  sKi lis 
which  would  enable  them  to  function  more  effectively  in  their  present 
positions. 

Sources  of  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Final  Report:  Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and 
Leadirsmp  personnel.  National  Center  for  Leadership  Development. 
Mi  antra  university,  1979.  '  ' 

* 

For  further''  information  about  program  operations-.  J 

Contact:   Dick  Sonnergren,  245-6664 

For  further  information  about  program, effectiveness 

-    Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 

r     '  ' 

*  m 
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.  'annual  evaluation  report  on  education  programs 


Program  Name:      ,  •     \  '. 

t       *  '* '         V  *    *  * 

Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  Program 

Legislation; 

Higher  Educatio'n  Act  of  1965,  Title  III, 
Public  Law  89-329,  9s  amended;  extended- 
by  Public  Law  96-374.'  » 

Funding  History:  Year 


(SDIP)  •  * 
■'  Expiration  Date& 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$  5,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000 rQPO 
30,000,000  " 
33,850,000 
51,850,000 
87,350,000 
99,992,000 
110,000,000 
110,000,000' 
110,0'00,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
110,000,000 

ieo,ooo,ooo 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  *  * 

'  '  *The  program  objective  is*  to  provide  assistance  to  developing 
institutions  of  higher  education' which  demonstrate  a  desire  and  a  potential 
to  make, a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education  resources  of  the 
Nation  but  which^for  financial  and- other  reasons,  are  struggling  for 
survival  and. are  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic  Hfe.  The 
original  legislative  headings  identified  approximately  110'  historically 
black"  colleges  as  a  specific  set  of  institutions  which,  for^more  than 
financial  reasons  were  struggling  for  survjval  and,  therefore,  appropriate 
candidates  for  program  support.  Specific  program  objectives  incrude 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  curriculum,  faculty,  student  services, 
administration,  and  other  general  area*  of  institutional  operations. 
&ince  its  .inception,  cthe  program  has  included  both  two-  and  four-year 
institutions  enrolling  substantial  numbers  of  students  from,  low- in come 
iamilies  asiwell  as  representatives  of  minority  populations.  AJmost  a 
thousand  colleges  and  universities  are  eligible  to  apply  to  the  T\tTe  III 
program  based  on  avjeragt  BEOG  awards  and  E&G  expenditures. 
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Year 

Authorization 

* 

1966 

$  55,000,000 

1967 

-  30, '000, 000 

1968 

55,000,000 

1969 

"  35,000,000  . 

1970 

.  70,000,000 

1971 

91,000,000  , 

-1972" 

91,000,000 

1973 

120,000,000 

1974 

120,000,000 

197P 

<  120,000,000 

4976  , 

120,000,000- 

-1977 

120,000*00 

1978  • 

120,000,000 

1979 

,  120,000,000 

1980  1 

" 120,000,000 

198T  . 

120,000,000 
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The  program  goal  Is  to  provide  such  supplementary  financial 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  developing  Institutions  ta  move 
Into  "the  mainstream  of  American  higher  education"  so  that  they  flight,  on 
the  basis  of  offering  an  education  of  good  quality,  reasonably  compete  for 
students  and  external  financial  resources.  " 

Program  Operations: 

* 

Developing  institutions  are  defined  in  the  legislation  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  which:  (1)  provide  an  educational  program 
which  awards  an  A. A.  or  a  B.A.  degree,  (2)  are  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association,  or  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  such  accreditation,  (3)  have  satisfied  both  of  thelabove 
requirements  during  the  five  academic  years  preceding  the  academic  year 
during  which  program  assistance  would  be  provided—with  the*  exception  that 
the  five-year  stipulation  may  be  waived  for  institutions  which  serve  to 
increase  the  higher  education  available  to  Indians.  In  addition,  three  of 
the  five  years  may  be  waived  for  Institutio/fs  serving  substantial  numbers 
of  Spanish-speaking  persons,  (4)  admit  af  regular  students,  only  persons 
having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  providing  secondary 
education  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (5)  are 
public  or  non-profit,  and  (6)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations.  The  law  requires  that  such  prescriptions 
include  an  indication  that  the  institutions  participating  in  the  program 
are:  (a)  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  improve  the,  quality  Qf  their, 
teaching  and  administrative  staffs  and  student  services  programs  and  (b) 
for  financial  or  other  reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  and  isolated 
.from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life. 

■ ,  •**  •  . 

w  *P^ng  F!sca!  Year  Wl>  new  regulations  were  adopted  which  changed  the 
eligiblity  cflterja.    Because  the  e>ght  quantitative  and  three  qualitative 
criteria  previously  used  were  not  successful  in  identifying  institutions 
which  the  program  was  designed  to  strengthen,  two  new  quantitative  criteria 
-j-epiaced  the  old  measures,  resulting  in  a  simpler  eligibiftty*process. 

Institutional  Eligibility: 

Institutional  eligibility  is  now  determined  by  considering Uhe  size  of 
its  average  Basjc  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOfi)  award  per  full-time 
undergraduate  sjtudent.'  This  criterion  is  a  measure  of  the  institution's 
service  to  low-income  students,  and  is  given  double  weight.  Th*  second 
criterion  is  the  institution's  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  undergraduate 
student  in  educational  and  general  expenditures,. which  is  a  measure  of  -the 
Institution's  financial  health.      "   •  ** 

— •        « . 

In  order  to  ease  the  transition  process  between  the  former  and  the  new 
regulations,  all  institutions  which  received  Title  III  funds  In  FY  1978  were 
permitted  to  apply  in  1979  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  new 
eligibility  criteria  as  long  as  those  regulations  are  In  effect. 
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Type  of  Grant: 

In  all  instances,  a  developing  Institution  is  the  grantee  .even  when 
bilateral  or  consortium  arrangements  with  other  agencies  are  used.  A 
bilateral  arrangement  may  involve  many  assisting  institutions  and/or 
agencies,  however,  the  1980  appropriation  law  limited  funding  of  more  than 
one  non-profit  agency.  So  far,  the  1981  appropriation  law  does* not  Impose 
this  limitation*  "  \ 

Grant  Review: 

Institutions  qualified  4s  developing  must  submit  a  proposal  that 
Includes  the  'following  three  sections;  1)  institutional  narrative, 
2)  activity  narratives,  and  3)  budgets.  The  Institutional  narrative  Is  to 
include;  1)  mission  and  goals  of  the  Institution/  2)  student 
characteristics  and  3)  the  long-range  plan  which  Includes  long  and  short 
range  goals,  planned  activities,  criteria,  for  measuring  progress,  time 
schedules,  resources  needed,  and  procedures  to  be  used  to  monitor  the 
progress.  There  are  four  program  areas  within  which  activities  can  be 
funded;  academic,  administrative  and  management,  student  services  and 
fiscal  stability.  The  proposals  are  reviewed  and  rated  on,  the  basis  of  the 
entire  proposal.  The  criteria  are  "to  what  extent  does  the  applicant's 
mission  and  goals  reflect  its  constituents  needs,"  "to  what  extent  does  thp 
slu,  scope,  and  durattoft-^of  proposed  activities  contribute  to  thfe  stated 
goals,"  and  "to  yhat  extent  is  the  proposed  cost  'realistic.-"  If  the 
proposals  exceed. an  average  rating  of  50  points,  then  the  proposal  Is  rated 
on  program  priorities.  The  Important  program  priorities  are  "strengthen  the 
academic  program  for  low-Income  and'minorlty  students,"  and  "contribute  to 
the  long  term  stability  of  the  Institution."  U  Grantees  are  expected  to 
submit  annual  progress  reports,  yearly  evaluation  reports  prepared  by  a 
third  party.   Site  visits  by  staff  are  conducted  as  funds  permit. 

Tfutjram  Scope  ****** 

In  total  from 'FY  1968  to  FY  1980,  over  $1.1  billion  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  program.  Three  distinct  funding  strategies  were  used 
over  this  period.   They  are  summarized  below. 

The  Bask  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1966  to  FY  1972  Total  Funding, 
$210.7  million.  Number  Of  participants  ranged  from  158  to  556. 
Activities  were  funded  on  a  project  by  project  basis  usually  for  one 
year  and  judged  in  the  same  manner.  See  Table  I  for  more  details  on 
participants. 

The  Basic  and  Advanced  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1973  to  FY  1978'--  Total 
Funding  $637  million;  $311*  million  for  the  Basic  Program;  and 
$326  million ^or  the  Advanced  Program. 

The  Advanced  Program  projects  were  selected  and  Judgedtas  they  related 
to  the  institutions1  development  plan.  See  Tables  2  and  3  for  more 
details  on  participants. 


1/  To  a  1arg£  extent  changes  In  the  institutional  eligibility  procedures 
ancf  grant  review  process  were  due  to  suggestions  made  as  a  result  of 
both  USOE  and  GAO  studies.  : 
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The  Combinedf  Strategy  -  F/  1979  to  FY  1980  —  Total  funding, 
$230tm1ll1on/  AIT  Institutions  are  l-equlred  to  have  a  development 
plan.  Projects  funded  must  relate  to  the  plan  and  are  judged  on  the 
.  basis  of  theirs  contribution  to  Its  Implementation.  (See  Table  IV  for 
more  details  on  participants.)  / 


'Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


Institutional  activities    funded    have    been  .wide    and  varied.' 
Information  available  for  the  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program 
indicates  support  for  1,908  activities  at  165  institutions.   The  ten  most 
frequently  funded  activities,  ranked  by  frequency  for  1973-1978  are  shown 
>  in  Table  V.   Some  of  the  findings  from  previous  studies  are:  ^ 

o  Institutions  receiving  support  under  Title  III  are  generally 
successful  in  obtaining  support  from  other  sources.  - 

o  There  are. significantly  positive  correlations  between  the  amount  of 
Title  IllXaward  and  tuition  and  fees,  State  and  local  funding,  and 
sponsored  Research  for  public  institutions. 

o  f4s*privata  fnstitutions  fitle  III  fynding  had  significant  positive 
correlation!  with  private  gifts  and  other  sources  of  Federal  income. 

*      -  r  -    3  ■ 

a  No  meaningful  relationship  was  fouijd  between  the  level  of  Title  III 
*«^award( and* endowment  or  other  Educational  and  general  income. 

o*  Tbej#  \%  j no  ^ev-vd^fe "  to  suggest  that  Title  III  funding  has  been 
4    ^jj^st^t»^ft^«'ing  from  other  sources.  2/ 

o  Correlation,  Jiweven,  does  not  imply  causality.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  de$erminea>ta£ther  institutions  which  successfully  acquire  other 

^tUods  ilsa^uccessh^y  acquire  Title  III  funds,  or  whether  receipt  of 
.I5.t5e*4III  funds  enaWeT  institutions  to  acquire  other  funds. 

Ongoififr  art^Wanned  Evaluation  Studies 

^ThetFinancial  Distress  of  Postsecondary  Institutions 

JHe  primary  objective  of  this  study  expected  to  be  completed  in  early 
19ai  is  to  develop  financial  indicators  that  would  guide  policy -decisions 
and  help  us  fespond  to  suggested  Federal  policy  regarding  financial  aid  to 
distressed  postsecondary  institutions.  ■  : 

9 

Title  III  Evaluabillty  and  Impact  Assessment 

«  The  first  phase  of  this  new  study  which  began  in  late  1980,  will 
provide  program  mangers  with  detailed,  information  on*a  measurable  set, of 
program  objectives  and  suggestions  for  itoproving  program  operations.  rThe 
second  phase,  which  will  be  based  upon  a  set  of  case  studies,  will  provide 
documented  information  orf  the  impact  of  Federal  funds  on  program  activities 
at  the  institution  level.*  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  late  1982. 

>   y  (  * 

2/'  Jhis  is  exclusive  of  institutions  serving  large  nun^ers  of  black 
students,  whfth  do  not'ha've  predominantly  black  student  bodies  or 
f\    programs  for, Spanish-speaking  students  at . non-predominant ly  Spanish- 
speaking  institutions. 
* 
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Sources  "of  Evaluation  Data: 

A  Study  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:    The  Develop 
Institutions  Program,  Center  for  Research  and  Uevelopment  1n  Higher 
Education,  UnTversity  of  California— Berkeley,  January  1974. 

Assessing  the  Federal  Prpgcam  for  Strengthening  •Developing 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  General  Accounting  Office,  October 
31,  1975.   : 

Program  files,  Division  of  Institutional  Development,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

Tfre  Development  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education:  Theory  and 
Assessment  of  Impact  of  Four  Possible  Areas  of  Intervention  Plus 


Technical    Appendices^    Harvard    Graduate    School    57  Education, 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1977. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations,  I 
Contact:    Richard  Fairley,  755-1254  '«  . 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Sal  B.  Corrallo,  245*7884 


m 
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Table  I 
\CT  OF  1 

NSflTUTIONS  BASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

COMPARATIVE  OATA  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-1972 


TITLE  111,  HIGHER .EDUCATION  ACT  OF J.^5_STOENGTHENlNG_DEVEL0PIN6 


19.66  1967  1968  1969 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Funds  Appropriated 
&  Obligated 
i[1n  thousands) 

Funds  Requested 
by  Institutions  - 
(In  thousands) 

Hunter  of  Proposals 
-Submitted 


S.5,000 

$30,000* 

$  30,000 

$30,000 

* 

$30,000 

$  33,850 

$  51,850 

$32,250 

$56,792 

$113,925 

$95,187 

* 

$85,434* 

$105,048 

$143,000 

310 

• 

560 

500 

.  464' 

433 

441 

456 

• 

127  , 

411 

220 

229  . 

227- 

/  198 

Zco 

31 

55 

148 

*  186 

215 

307 

330 

158 

466 

368 

415 

442 

505 

556 

66 

168 

,  131 

142 

156 

151 

185 

9 

53 

28 

47  * 

• 

51 

53 

101 

263 

1,514 

727 

'  655 

649 

541 

635 

56 

64 

73 

< 

(38/1) 

(47/3)  . 

(45/3) 

(45/3) 

(44/4)  '  - 

m 

C40/3) 

(43/3) 

Developing  Institutions: 
Number  of  Grantees 

Participating  Institutions 

Total 


Assisting  Institutions 

< 

*  A 

*  Assisting  Agencies 
&  Businesses 

National  Teaching 
Fellowships  Approved 

Professors -Emeriti  J/  ' 
Awarded 

Geographical  Representation 
(States/Territories) 


y  The  higher  Education  Amendments  of  196B  added  this  component  to  the  Program  and  the  first  award  was  In  197th 
^nnrre;   Program  files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing* Education,  -ag^ 
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Table  II 

TITLE  III.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965^TREKGTHENING  DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS  BASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  19/3-1978" 


• 

1973 

1974 

1975  / 

1976 

1977 

1978 

- 

t 

Funds  Appropriated 

J- 

ir  Obligated 

i  sTf850 

$  51,992' 

$  52,000 

$  52,000 

$  52,000  2/ 

$  52,000 

(1n  thousands) 

\ 

Funds  Reouested 

$198,000 

by.  Institutions 

$220,000 

$222,000 

$196,000  J 

$184,000 

$172,000  / 

(1n  thousands) 

Huraber  of  Proposals 

m 

> 

* 

Submitted  , 

470 

511 

» 491 

431 

410 

415 

m. 

Developing  Institutions: 

* 

* 

✓ 

m. 

Number  of  Grantee 

235 

215 

~  207 

203 

.  "       190  * 

238 

Participating  Institutions 

232 

139 

\    230  , 

/  232 

229  "'. 

205 

1 

ro 

•Total 

467  . 

354 

)    437  : 

435 

i 

\     419  \ 

443 

j  Assisting  Institutions 

Assisting  Agencies 
and  Businesses 

National  Teaching  . 
FellowsfHps  Approved  ' 

Professors  Emeriti  J/ 
Awarded 

•  ♦  • 
,  Geographical  Representation 
( States/Territories) 


181 
134 
354 

» 

45 
(43/3) 


-.'  163 
178 
524 
59- 

(47/3) 


163 
166 
362 
/  38 

m 

(44/4) 


168 
149 


3/ 
2/ 


(4673) 


211 
X257 

V 

(46/4) 


J/  The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  added  this  component  to  the  program  and  the  first  award  was  1n  1970. 

2/  An  additional  $476,440  was  received  from  OE  reprogrammed  kwney  to  make  the  new  total  obligated  funds— $52,476, 440r 

3/  Not  available.  k\  «» 
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Source:   Program  files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  ContlWtog^Jucatwn.^ 
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Table  III 

ADVANCED  INSTITUTIONAL  DEYEIOPKENT  PROGRAM 
TIRE  III,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  Of  1965 


SUrKARY  Of  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-78 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Funds  Appropriated  t  Obligated      S  35.500.000      S  48.000.000      S  58.000.000      S  58.000.000 

S336.554.162      $400,387,759      S318.997.848  ^$314,577,547 

^  174 


Funds  Requested  by 
Institutions 

Kwber  of  Proposals  Submitted 

Ktaber  of  Institutions  Funded 

Muaber  of  New  Institutions 
Funded 

lW6er  of  Grants  Awarded 

Geographical  Representation"  of 
Grantees  (States) 

hMbtr  of  Different  Four- Year 
*  Colleges  Funded. 

V 


156 

20 
28 

28 
22 

• 

17 


205 
36 
36 

36 
18 

23 


19 

63  ' 
26 

44 


*  In  FY  1977  79  awards  with  a  mean  of  $92,000  were  wade  to  previous  grants. 
Source;  Progran  files.  8ureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

s 


134 
34 

32 

*■ 

34 

23 
22 


■  m 


1977  *  1978  Total. ' 

$  58.000,000  $  68,000,000  ^  $  325.500,000 
$281,373,538      $352,595,125  $2,004,485,979 


193' 
89 
29 

110 
29 

63 


135 
55 
21 

58 
26 


/  * 
/  37 


997 
303 
165 

320 

36_ 

106 


i 

ro 
ro 

I 


A 


/ 
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Table'IV 


Funding  Summary 
Developing  Institutions  Program 
FY  1979  and  FY  T980  * 


r 


\ 


Fiscal  Year 


Appropriation 
Obligations' 
Funds  Requested 
Number  of  Proposals 
Number  of  Grantees 
2-Year  ' 
4-Year 


1979 
120,000,000 
117,000,909 
567,775,965 
504 
372  , 
*  166 


206 


1980 
110,000,000* 

-rn£ooo,ooo 

445 
301 
~  91 
210 


*$12  million  was  set  aside^pr  non- competing  continuations.    In  FY  1979 
66  2-year  schools  were  given  only  one  year  funding  of  their  mulW-year 
awardr-thus;  in  FY  1980  money  had  to'be  set-aMde  to  fund  the  second 
year  of  these  multi-year  awards.   3.5  milljjaa. is  set  aside  for  non- 
continuations  in  FY  1981.   This  set  aside  is  for  17  2-year  institutions. 
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AIDP 


Table  V  * 

Ten  Most  Frequently  Funded  Activities 
Fiscal  Year  1973-1978 


\ 

Activity 
— Z?bp  10.  Activities 

planning  Phase 

Planning,  Management, 
•  _and  Evaluation" 

"AIDP  Coordination  and  Control 

Vocational  and  Technical  (Training 

Career  Counseling/Guidance/ 
Advisanent/Placementtfol low-up 

-instructional  Methods  and 
Technology 

Strengthening  Fund  Raising 
—  Capacity 

Management  Information  Systems 

Varied  Student  Services 

Developmental  Studies  Program 

'  ^rcent  of  Total  (top  10) 

Total  of  All  Activates 


Number 
Funded 


Obligated 
In  $1,000 


.    flumber  of 
Institutions 


200 

%  9,286 

165 

JOS 

Vi   AC  A 

140 

^  174  . 

23,569 

130 

*  318 

64,489  . 

* 

no 

96- 

17,367 

82 

90 

21,863 

» 

70 

86 

2,10§ 

69 

70  ' 

'  65 

100 

59 

16,595  ' 

58 

57 

9,887  . 

42 

V 

65 

100 

l,5j)5 

325,500 

165 

?wVltleS  cons!1!u?il  approximately  70  percent  of  all  AIDP-funded 
#S£ms?        aCC°Unted  f°r  65  percent  of  ^1  expenditures  under  AIDP 
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AHHUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EPUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Mane:  v 
•  » 

Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 

Legislation:  „ 

Second  Korrlll  Act  of  1890,  as  amended;"",, 
\Z6  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322,  323f  Bankhead- 
,  "Jones  Act,  as  amended;  49  Stat.  439:  ■ 
Public  Law  182;  7  U.S.C.   32?  as  amended 
Title  IX,  Sec.  506  Higher 'Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  Sec.  1461,  and  PL.^ 
96-374 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


Funding  History: 

Year 

Authorization  - 

Appropriation  1 

1964 

$14,500,000" 

$14,500,000 

1965 

14,500,000 

14,500,000 

1966 

14,500,000 

14,5Q0,000 

* 

1967 

14,500,000 

14,500,000  1 

1968 

14,500,000_ 

14,500,000 

196V 

14,720,000" 

14,550,000  . 

1970 

.  14,922,000 

14,720,000" 

1971 

13,720,000' 

12,680,000 

1972 

14,720,000 

12,600,000 

1973 

15,160,000- 

18,700,000  2/ 

1974 

15,160,000 

12,200,000 

1975 

15,160,000 

12,200,000 

1976 

15,160,000 

12,200,1)00 

1 

1977 

4  15,160,000 

14,200,000 

1978 

2,700,000  3/ 

2,700,000  3/ 

1979 

2,700,005 

2,700,000  ~ 

1980 

2,700,000 

2,700,000 

1981 

2,700,000^4/ 

2,700,000  4/ 

rr 


2/ 


3/ 


4/ 


9 
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Figures  are  the  sum  of  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill 
Act  (I.e.,  $50,J0OO  for  each  State  and  each  jurisdiction  regarded  as  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act)  and  funds  annually  appropriated 
under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act.  — 

This  figure  Includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  fqr  the  &o 
newly  designated  land-grant  colleges  of  tfye  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam* 
Each  Jurisdiction ,  received  $3,000,000  to  be  Invested  In  U.S. 
Government  or  other  safe  b9nds,  wltfr  the  resulting  Interest  to  be  used 
by  tfie  land-acant  colleges.  *  ■ 

In  FY  1978  ejdmlnlstratlon  of  the-Bankhead-Jones  Act  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Public  Law  95-113.  The  $2,700,000 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education  Is  the  sum  of  '$50,000  to 
each  of  54  Jurisdictions  authorized  by  the  Second  Morrill  Act. 

a.  v 

>  f 

The  Higher  Education  Amencknents  of  1980  established*  the  Community 
College  of  American  Samoa  and  the  College  of  Micronesia  as  land  grant 
colleges.  This  appropriation  includes  "a  one-time,  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  $1mltar  to  that  given  to  the  land* grant  colleges  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guvn  In  1973. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

to  the  several  States,  and  jurisdictions  regarded^  States  for  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  and  for  collegtjatq- level  Instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  addition,  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support 
Instruction  in  the  English  language  and  the m  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  scidices.  The  objective  of 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was  to  prov\de"publ1c  lands  to  any  State  that  would 
agree  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  programs  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  would  be  available  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  working 
class  peoplfe*  The  objective  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  was  to  provide 
funds  .to  those  States  having  a  dual  school  system,  with  the  use  of  such 
funds  authorized  for  the  establishment  of  a  land-grant  college  for  black 
persons.  Later  amendnents  to  the  land-grant  colleges  program  were  designed 
to  maintain  and  increase  the 'level  of  Federal  support  in  continuing  the 
.availability  of  these  educational  programs  for  persons  whose  educational 
opportunities  were  limited.  * 

Program  Operations:  *  , 

A  landr-grant  college  or  university  is  an  institution  designated  by  a 
State  legislature  for  the  benefits  of  the  First  Mortrill  Act  of  1862  or  the 
Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890.  The  original  Act  provided  public  land  {in  the 
amountjbf  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  a  Stat€)  in" 
order  to  ensure  the  development  in  each  State  of  at  least  one  institution 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  Sre  related  to  agriculture  and  "the 
mechanical  arts."  The  Second  Morrill  Act  provide^ for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  each  State  having  a  land-grant  Institution.  The  Nelson 
Amendment  of  1907  doubled  these  appropriations  to  $50,000.  The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935  provided  for  Additional  support.  Puerto  Rico  was  added 
1nr  1908;  the  Oistrict  of  Columbia  in  1969;  and  broth  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1973.  f 

.  In  Fiscal  Ye^r  1978,  administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 'was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Education 
administers  only  the  Second  MorMll  Act,  with  its  $j>0,000  to  each.xrf  54 
jurisdictions.  Monies  are  paid  directly  to  State  treasurers  and,  in  the 
event  that  more  than  one  land-grant  institution  exists  in  a  S'tate,  Stat6 
legislatures  must  provide  by  statute  for  the  division  of  these  monies. 
Funds  may  not  b£  used  lApurchasfr  land,  nor  /nay  they  be  applied  to  the 
purchase,  erection,  repair^or  preservation. of  buildings.  Each  land-grant 
institution  is  required  tW  provide  annually  to  .the jjJ.S.  Department  of 
Education  a  report  on  the  expenditure  of  monies  received  under  all  land- 
grant  appropriations. 
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•  Program  Scope:      .  •  m 

i^-^  r      y  •  *  . 

In  Fiscal  Itetfr ,  tf?80j  $2,7OO\O00  was  apportioned  among  the  56 
jurisdictions.  Of  the  73  lalnd-grarvt  institution*  only  Cornell  University 
in  ..Ithaca  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  retain  elements  of  ^ 
prtfvite  cofltrol.  All  of  the  Tand-grant  colleges  offer  educational  programs 
pf  n\ore  than  two. yeans  duration.  Currently,  17  States  maintain  two  land- 
grant  Mflstitutifcns,  %witH  the  second  land^grant  institution  in  16  of  Ahe 
States  being  established  under  the -provisos  of  the  Second  Morrill  Act  of 
1980.    Sixteen  of  the  land-grapt  institutions  .are  predominantly  black. 

-Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress*  f  X 

'    .     /     '  \ 
The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  program  assists,  72  l^fld- 
granj.  institutions  in  meeting  the  .continuing  ctJsts  of  instruction  $nd 
eguipmtfht.  .Since  these  grants  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  iaslifytieni1 
recent  budgets,  ana  the  use  of  land-grant  monies  is  of  a  discret  ^ 
nature,   the  %curfSnt  igipact  of"  these  fupds,  is  difficult  to 
Nonetheless,  abundant  historical  evidence  indicates  that  the  land-grfcnt 
institutions  created  by^  this  program  have  provided  the  .bulk  of  ~ 
technical  expertise  which  has  made  the  U.S.  agricultural  sector  the  mo« 
7  tecfmologicVHy  advanced  and  dynamic  in  the  woHd.  m 

Ongoing  ;ancj  Planned*Bvaluatfoiy5tudies: 

1  — ^  •  ,  < 

*  Hone  *P  ,  " 

Sources  of  Evaluation* Data: 

Program  files,  Division  x>f  Training  and  Facilitie 
Postsecondary  Education*. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    John  Donahue,  245-9$58 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

,      Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884  " 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATIOH  REPORT  OM-'ePUCATIOH  PROGRAMS 

'  X   :  ;  . 

'  '      Program  Hame: 

Annu^ll  Interest 'Grants 

Legislation:  t  *    Expiration  Date; 

TitleWII-C,  Section  745  of  the  Higher  September  30,  1985  , 

Education  Facilities  Act-of  1965;  as  ■  J|r  ^ 

amended  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
'  of  1972  (formerly  Title  III,. Section  306 
of  the  Higher  Education  Ac$  of  1963;  Public 
Law  88-204}  and  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1980,  P,L,  96-374, 

Funding  History:   Year  Authorization        .  Appropriation 

.    "         '        1969  $  5,000,000  $  3,920,000 

1970  V  ,     11,750,000  11,750,000 

■  '                         1971  \     '     25,250,000  21,000,000 

**                                  1972  -    38,750,000         *  -  29,010,000 

1973  ,       *  52,250,000  14,069,000 

»4<                        197,4  65,750,000  31,425,000 

.     ^                      '  1975  79,250,000  0  1/ 

1976  92,750,000  0  V 

1977  Indefinite  0  T/  ' 

*  1978         *-  Indefinite  4,000,0~00 

1979  Tj(        Indefinite  29.000.TO0 

1980  Indefinite        -  29,000,000 
*                            l£f§l   *'        Indefinite  -  26,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  .  ■ 

Annual  Interest  Grants  is  one  of  four  programs  (which  include  also 
Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities,  Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  facilities,  and  Grants  (jor  the  Construction  of  m 
v         ,  Graduate  Facilities)  2/  which  were  designed  to  he.lp  institutions  of  higher 

1/  No  appropriations  were  requested  for  continuing  grant  obligations  in 
TY  1975,  FY  1976,   or"  FY   1977.     A  new  ' accounting  procedure  was 
instituted  wherein  all  outstandiijg  obligations  were  de-obligated  so 
that  program  obligations  will  agree  contractually  wkh  the  years  in 
which  payments 'commence  under  each  grant  agreement. 

2tx  _Hew  funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  and 
Loans  ,  for  the  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  ceased  in  1969 
(loans,  however,  were  authorized  to  the  extent  that  funds  became 
available  from  cancellation  of  previous  loan  commitments).  In  1978,  •at 
.Congressional  initiative,  two  loans  totalling  $7.2  million  were, 
authorized  to  assist  Georgetown  University  and  Tufts  University  in  the 
~  Construction  of  two  mod«| inter-cultural  centers.     In  addition, 

V  Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grajits  for  the  same  project  under  * 

*  the  Title  VII-B- Graduate  Facilities  Grant  Programs. 
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education  meet  a  national  shortage  of  fatuities.  The  Annual  Interest 
Grant  Program  becjme  operational  in  Fiscal  Year  1970, and  was  designed  both 
iVin-*°-ura9e  the  use  of  Jrivate  .capital  for  construction  of  academic 
faculties  as  well  as^ to, reduce  the  interest  burden  on  borrowers  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  direct  loans  for  academic  facilities. 

.  Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  cooperative  graduate  center  boards, 
and  higher  education  building  agencies  (i.e.,  State  agencies  empowered  by 
the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  on  behalf  of  private  institutions  of 
higher  education)  have  been  eligible  to  apply  for  Federal  annual  interest 
grant  assistance  on  loans  obtained  in  the  private  market.  Up  to  90  percent 
°I  ilS  a  Pr0^ect  nas  been  eligible  for  loan  subsidi.es  over  a  fixed 

period  which  may  not  exceed  40  years.  Subsidy  payments  cooraence  after 
either,  long-term  financing  arrangements  have  been  consummated  or  after  the 
project  has  been  completed-whjchever  is  later.  -  Subsidies  represent  the 
difference  between  the  interest  amounts  payable  at  the  coanercial  rate  on 
the  loan  and  the  amount  payable  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent  Not  more 
than  12.5  percent  of  the  annuaS.appropriations  for  this  program  has  been 
allowed  for  grants  to  any  one  State.  Further,  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  loans  (or  portions  thereof)  with  respect  to  which  annual  interest 
grant- subsidies  were  approved  could  not  exceed  $5  million  per  campus  during 
any  Federal  fiscal  year.  . 

Prior  to  receip&by  the"  central  office,  program  applications  were 
Vuct  reyiewed  by  State  Commissions,  and  subsequently  by  the  appropriate 
DHEH  regional  office,  to  evaluate  the  request  for  assistance  with  regard  to 

llilP^,1tll1Zatlu<ip,u(2)  enrollment  projections,  atjd  {3)  overall  need  for 
th*facil1ty  for  which  assistance  was  requested., 

*  Program  priorities  focused  first  upon,  'applications  from  public 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutions,  from  developing 
institutions,  and  for  Institutions  in  which  enrollments  from  low-income 
families  were  at  least  20  percent  of. the  student  body.  Applications  from 
all  other  institutions  were  regarded  as  a  secondary  priority.  Within  these 
two  priority  categories,  requests  were  awarded  so  as  to  encourage  a 
distribution  of  funds  to  those  institutions  or  branch  campuses  which  were 
(1J  In  urgent  need  of  additional  academic  facilities— either  due  to 
Inadequate  facH1t1es--and  (2)  committed  to  the  enrollment  of  substantial 
numbers  of  veterans. 

Program  Scope:*  .    "  w 

No  awards  for  annual  Interest  grants  have'  been  madeslnce  Fiscal  Year 
1973.  Since  the  program's  Inception  1n  Fiscal  Year  1970,  711  grants 
(subsidizing  a  total  loan  volume  of  $1,434,571,000)  have  been  approved.  As 
of  the  close  of  Fiscal  Year  1979,  621  of-thMk  grants  ^subsidising  a  loan 
volume  of  approximately  $1  bllllbn— or  70  percent  of  the  total>  have-come 
Into  active  pay  status.  Thirty  projects  have  been  paid  1n  full.  35  have 
been  terminated  and  25  are  not  yet* 1n.  pay  status.  * 
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Federal  obligations  for  subsidies  of  annual  interest  grants  amounted 
to  $8,006  in  FY  1971;  $2,105,000  in.  FY  1972;  $6,005?QQ0  in  FY  1973; 
411,408,000  in  FY  1974;  $16,657,000  in  FY  1975;  $18,950,000  in  FY  1976; 
$23,972,217  in  FY  1977;  $25,733,884  in  FY  1978;  $25,057,769  in  FY  1979;  and 
$24,626,106  in  FY  1980.  It  is  anticipated  that  when  the  total  loan  volume 
comes  into  active  pay  status,  annual  Federal  obligations  will  approximate 
no  morp.than  $29,000,000  and  that  final  payments  under  this  program  will 
extenf  until  roughly  2020. 

Of  the  $1,434,571,000  total  subsidized  loan  volume,  $364,595,000  (ok 
25.4  percent)  of  the  'loans  were  held  by  two-year  institutions  and 
$1,069,976,000  (or  74.6  percent)  of  the  loans  are-  held^  by  four-year 
colleges  and  universities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

.Since  the  inception  of  the  fligher^Education  Facilities  Act, of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  '  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55 
Stltes  and  territories.  During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal 
Y&ar  1975  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were 
awarded.  In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  ia  commercial  loans  were  approved 
for  annual  interest,  subsidy  support  i^yolving  an  estimated  annual  ■ 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating  $29  million.  Over  1,800 
institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and .  some  4,000 
facilities-  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have'been  constructed. 

Findings  df  an  USOE  planning  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of 
space  in  1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet. 
Roughly  25  percent  of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years 
1968-69  and  1973-74.  ,  In  addition,  construction  completed  by  197^, 
supplement^  this  stock  by  an  estimated  80,000,000  square  feGt.  Tfiis  study 
also  found  that  nationally  aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with 
the  space  available  showed  few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where 
very  specific  space  standards  have  been  established  (I.e.,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  #nd  office  space)  as.welJ  as  for  special  use,  general  usev 
and  support  space.  Non-acadarrlc  space  showed  sonle  excess,  nonetheless, 
some  shortages  of  space  were  'obsereietLJn  office  space,  study  space,  and 
laboratory  facilities.  When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for 
some  schools  (particularly  two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and 
fpr  others  (generally,  public  universities  and  public  ty/o-year  colleges) 
to  exhibit  s<»e  shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  1n  enrollment 
patterns.  Othlr  major  findings  npted  (a)  that. neglecting  of  maintenance, 
which  can  increase  the  need  for  Remodeling,  was  estimated  toJ>e  commpn  at 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  public  segtor  Institutions  anti  40  percent 
of  the  private  sector  colleges  and  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that 
the  drying  up  of  Federal  construction  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college 
construction  decisions.  . 
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In  view  of  the  large  amdunt  of  construction  over  the  last  ]D  years  and 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  enrollments,  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  new  construction*  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective. 
While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic** 
space,  these  deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing 
conditions  do  not  constitute  a  national  problem  at  this  time. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evalua*tiQTu£tudiesi 
Hone 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector^  1975  to 
1990,  Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C;  August  15,  1974. 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of  * 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further^ information  about  program  operations,  . 

Contact:   Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253 
For  further  informatioh'about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Sal  Corral 1o,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION* REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program 


-am^Hame: 


Grants  for  Construction  of ' Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 

Legislation:       '  .  '„         Expiration  Date:  ^ 

Title  Vli-A  of  the  Higher  Education  facilities   September  30,  1985 
Act  of  1965;  (formerly  Title  I  of  the  HEFA  15153; 
Public  Law  88-204);  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92r318  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482;  'extended 
by\Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History:   Year         *  Authorization  \  Appropriation 

1965    .  $230,000,000          \  $230,000,000 

1966,  '460,000,000           )  458,000,000 

1967  475,000,0QO         /  *  453,000,000 

*  *1968  '  "  "  *  728,000,000      «/  -400,000,000- 

1969  936,000,000  '  83,000,000 

1970  936,000^000  *  76,000,000 

1971  .  936,000,000  43,000,000 
1972 i  50,000,000*  43,000,000 

1973  *  200,000,000  43,000,000  2/ 

1974  300,000,000  0       .  - 

1975  «  300,000:000  .  0 

1976  300.000,000  0 

1977  .     -   ■  300,000,000  0 

1978  .  300,000,000        -  w  0 

1979  3Q0,00O,00O  0 

1980  300,000,0,00  25,000,000  3/  , 
•    1981               100,000,000                 ■    0   '  . 

*  —  m  ,  ■ 

V  Public  Law  94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976,"  was  passed  in 
"    September,  1976.       It    authorizes    Grants    foil   Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities- until  October  lf  1979,  and^expanded 
the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing  grants  for  reconstruction'  and 
■  reonovation.  projects  designed  to:  Ky 

* 

* 

(1)  Economize  on  the  use, of  energy. 

(2)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Carriers 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

(3)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or 
environmental  pd&tection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal, 
State,'  or  local  faw. 

*  »  < 

2/   Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal -Year'1973  were  released  to  the  program  in 
Hay  1974  for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.  , 

■ 

3/  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  Rescission  Act  of  1980  rescinded 
*  $15,000,000  of  j.the  $25,000,000  and  defert-eaV $10,000,000  for  use  in 
fiscal  1981.*  * 
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*   Program  ISoals  and  Objectives:  t  ^ 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  Is  one 
of  four  programs  (which  Include  also  Loans  for  Construction  of'  Academic 
Facilities,  Annual  Interest  Gfrants,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  1/  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher 
education  meet  a  national  shortage,  of  facilities.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  finance 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,^  improvement  of. undergraduate  academic 
facilities.    '  ■  \      .  >  , 

Program  Operations:  "  / 

*•  •  ■ 

^  Funds  for  public  community  colleges  and* public  technical  institute^ 
undec  this  projgram  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 
dumber  of  high  school  graduates  and  per  capita  incdme  of  residents.  Funds 
for  other  institutions  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 

dumber  of  student*  enrolled  ifl  Institutions  of^Jiigher  education  and  the 
number  of  students  in  grades  9  through  12,  Within  each  "State;  federal 
grants  may  be  awarded  for  up  to  50  percent'  of  the  project  development  cost, 
'Not  less  than  twenty-four  percent  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Title 
must.be  reserved  for  community  and  technical  schools, 

6rants  are  not  given  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  which 
admission  Is  normally  charged,  for  facilities  used  for  sectarian 
instruction,  for  facilities  for  schools  of  the  health  professions  as 
defined  in  the  Higher  Education^Facilities  Act,  or  for  residential,  dining, 
and  student  union  facilities.  #      *  * 

The  law  requires  that  e^ch  state  establish  a  Commission  for  Higher 
Education  Facilities,  which  would  determine  priorities,  Including  those 
regarding  the  allocatign  of  Federal  fiiDds  to  each  projec^ 

Program  Scope; 

No  appropriations  for  new  construction  projects  have  been  made  for 
this  program' since  FY  1973.   However,  for  FY  1980,  Congress  appropriated, 
through    the    continuing    Resolution,    $25    million    for    grants  for** 
reconstruction   and  renovation,  projects  for  removal   of  architectural^ 
barriers  to  the  handicapped. 

T7   With  one  exception,  funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate 
Facilities  and  new  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic 
'Facilities  xeased  in  1969  (loans  yere  authorized  only  to  the  extent 
that  funds  J*  became  aval lable  from  cancel lat  ion  of  previous  loan 
commitments).     However,  in  1978,  at  Congressional  initiative,  two 
loans  totalling  $7.2  million  werfe  authorized  from  the  unobligated 
balance  1n  the  loarl  fund  to  assist  Georgetown  University  and  Tufts 
University  1n  the  construction  of  two  model  inter-cultural  centers/  In 
*  addition  to  the  two  loans,  Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grants 
for  the  same  projects  under  the  Title  V1I-B  Graduate  facilities  Grant 
^  Program. 
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•  * 

June  3,  1980  was  the  deadline  for  making -programs  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  Implementing  Section  504  o/  , 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  tenter 
for  Education  Statistics  in  1979  indicated  that  the  total -cost  for  removal 
of  architectural  barriers  in  compliance  with  Section  504  at  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  would  run  approximately  $560  million.  It: 
was  on  this  basis  that  the  Congress  appropriated  the  $25  million  for  1980. 

Because  this  program  had  been  inactive  since  1973,"  and  because  of  * 
complications  encountered  in  preparing  regulations,  the  time  required  to 
Implement  this  special  program  for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  was 
greater  than  originally  anticipated.  Accordingly,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  grants  could  not  be  awarded  irt  FY  1980,^  and  the  Administration 
requested  Congress  to  extend  the  availability  of  these  funds  through  FY 
1981.  In  the  meantime,  although  steps'were  being  taken  to  implement  this 
progran,  the  $25  million  was  included  in  the  Presidents  rescission  package 
as  a  propqsed  budget  cut  for  1980.  Although  the  rescission  package  was  not 
acted  upon,  Congress  passed  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  Rescission 
Act  of  1980  which  rescinded  $15,000,000  of  the  $25,000,000  and  deferred 
$10,000,000  for  use  in, fiscal  year  1981. 

Program  Effectiveness*  and  Progress:'         -  -       -  . 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  .has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  or  'improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55 
States, and  territories.  During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal 
Year  1975  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were 
awarded*.  In -addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved 
for  annual  Interest  subsidy  Support  involving  an  estimated  ^annual 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating  $29  mrllion.  Over  1,800 
institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and  some  4,000 
facilities  costing  in  excess  of/$10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

Findings  of  a  USOE  planning  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of  space 
in  1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet.  Roughly  25 
percent  of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69  and 
1973-74.  In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976  supplemented  this  * 
stock  by  an  estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.  The  study  also  found  tha£^ 
nationally  aggregated  comparisons  of  space  sUndaEfis  with  the  space 
available  showed_few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where  very, 
specific  space  standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  office  space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  use, 
and  support  space.  .  Non-academic  space  shows  some  excess.  Nonethelesss, 
some  shortages  of  space  were  observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and 
latjopatory  facilities.  When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for 
some  schools  (particularly  two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and 
for  others  (generally,  public  universities  and  public  two-year  colleges) 
to  exhibit  some  shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment 
patterns.  Other  major  findings  noted  (a)  that  neglecting. of  maintenance,  4 
whVch  can  increase  the  need  for  remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at 
approximately  20  pfrcent  of  the  public  sector  institutions  and  40  percent 
of  the  private  sector  colleges  artd  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that 
the  drying  up  of  Federal  construction  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college 
construction  decisions.  ^  / 
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In  .view  of  the  large  amount  of  contraction  dver  the  last  10  years  and 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  hignV  education  enrollments,  it  appears 
v  that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  new  construction  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective. 
While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of.  academic 
.  space,  these  deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  jxisting 
conditions  do  not  constitute  a  national  problem  at  this  time.  " 

*  There  have  not  been  any  comprehensive  studies  conducted  with  regard  to 
the  overall  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs,  in  higher--education 
facilities.  However,  a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  in  1979  to  assess  the  costs  at  colleges  and 
universities  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  handicapped  in, 
compliance  with  Section  §04  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Although 
the  survey  indicated  that  total  costs  to  colleges  and  universities  would 
approximate  $560  million,  the  Administration  did  not  request  program 
funding  to  address  this  need.  This  decision. was  based  on  several  factors* 
First,  rt  was  recognized  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to  comply  with. 
Section  504  without  Federal  assistance.  Secondly,  based  on  the  NCES 
survey,'  it  was  determined  that  the.capital  costs. required  for  removing  of 
-architectural  barriers  at  most  institutions  were  relatively  small..  Over  a 
thcee-year  period  ending  in  June  1980  (deadline  for  compliance  with  Section 
504),  the  estimated  cost  of  removing  architectural  barriers  would 
represent  about  three.percent  of  total  capital  outlays^  and  only  1/3  pf  one 
percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  during 
this  period. 

ingoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
» 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector.  1975  to  1990. 
Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C;  August  15,  1974.  \ 

m 

The  Impact  of  Section  .504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  on 
.American  Colleges  and  Universities.  Preliminary  Final  Report,  NCES, 
May  1979.  ■'  _ 

Program  files,  Division  of.  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  .of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

< 

Contact:    Tom  McAriallen,  245-3253 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 
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ANHUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 

Legislation:      ■  • 

Public  Law  89-329,  Title* VII-C  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  92-318  (formerly  Title  III  of 
thp  HEFA;  Public  Law  88-204);  as  amended  by 

PL^"  94-482,  PL.  96-49  and  96-374 


^     Funding  History:  Year 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971* 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Authorization 


r 


$120 
k  120 
120 
200 
400 
400 
400 
400 
50 
100 
150 
200 
200 
200 
200 
-  200 
200 
80 


, OOP, 000 

,000,0UD*\ 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000^000 

,000,000 

,000,000  . 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1985 

s 

V 

Appropriation 

$  0 
'  169,250,000 

110,000,000  , 
*  200,000,000 
'    0  • 

ioo,oop;ooo 

*  0 

0 
0 

0  ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  0 
0 

■  -  0 
'  0 


17    Public  Law  94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976,"  was  passed  in 
.September  197fi     It  authorizes  "Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic 
'  Facilities"  and  expands  the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing  loans 
,  .  for  reconstruction  find  renovation  projects  designed  to: 
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'(1)   Economized  the  use  oft  energy. 

(2)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers. 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

,    •      \  '  *     "  ' 

(3)  8ring  facilities  into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or 
environmental  protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law,  7 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  "     ^  . 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  facilities^  is  one  ofVour  programs, 
which  include  also  Annual  Interest-Grants,  Grants  for  Coisrtmction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  FacilTties,  and  Grants  foY  the  CoiwfFUction  of 
Graduate  Facilities  1/  designed  to  help  institutions  of  hltper  education- 
meet  a  national  shortage  of  facilities.  The  objective  of  this  program  has 
been  to  Help  reduce  the  financial  burden  <5f\  institutions  of  higher 
education  by  making  available  to  them  loans  with  low  rates  of  interest. 

Program  Operations:  ^  , 

Loans  have  been  awarded  pursuant  to  the  following  stipulattons;  (1) 
that  nomt  less  than  20  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sources  (this  requirement  may  be  waived  for 
schools  qua^hjfied  <js  developing  institutions  under  HEA  Title  III),  (2)  that 
applicants  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from  other 
.  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  t£e terms  and 
,  conditions  applicable  to  loans  under. this  program,  (3)  that  c<fr\§truction 
will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical  manner  and  that  it  nfitlfecfof  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4)  Jthat,  in  the  case  of  a  project 
to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to  provide  primarily 
for  outpatient  care  of  students  and  institutional  personnel,  no  financial 
assistance  be  provided  for  such  project  under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950 . 

Loans  have  been  made  available  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
cooperative  graduate  center  boards,  or  to  higher  education  building 
agencies  (i.e.,  State  agencies  empowered  by  the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  on  behalf ,  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education)  for  the 
purpose  of  constructjn'g'only  academic  facilities.  Although  the  law  aljows 
for  a  repayment  period  of  50  years,  loans  have  normally  been  made  available- 
for  30  years—witt>  exceptions,  under  certain  circumstances,  permitting  a 
maximum  loan  period  of  40  years*  Interest  rates  on  these  loans  cannot 
^  exceed  3  percent  per  annum. 

Program  Scope: 

This  program  has  not  received  any  appropriations  since  Fiscal  Year 
1969,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  same  objectives  would  be  accomplished 
under  the  Annual  Interest  m Grants  Program  and  with  the  use  of  private 
capital.  Since  Fiscal."Year*1970,  this  pro'gram  has  been  authorized  to  make 
new  loans  to  the  extent  that  funds  became  available  through  the  termination 

y Funding  of  Grants  for  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities'ceased  in 
1969.  However,  in  FY  1978  $5  million  was  appropriated  for  grants  for 
two  model  intercultural  centers  at  Georgetown  and  Tufts  Universities,  . 
Funding  for  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Facilities 
ceased  in  1973.  No  new  awards  for  Annual  Interest  Grants  have  been 
made  since  FY  1973. 
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(priraaHly  through  withdrawal)  of  prior-year  loan  commitments.  During 
fiscal  Year  1975,  the  remaining  funds  released  through  cancellation  of 
prior  loans  were  approved  fqr  new  loan  commitments.  However,  Jn  .1978,  fit 
Congressional  initiative,  two  loans  totalling  $7.2  millioft  were  authorized 
from  the  unobligated  balance  in  the  loan  fund  to  assist  Georgetown 
Univeristy  and  Tufts  University  in  the  construction  of  two  model 
intercultural  centers.  In  addition  to  the  two  loans,  Congress  appropriated 
$5  million  in  grants  for  the  same  projects  under  the  Title  VII-B  Graduate 
Facilities  Grant  Program.  fc 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1972>  program  pridrities-bave  focused  upon  the 
-  extension  of  loan  commitments  to  predominantly  black  colleges.  In  fiscal 
Year  1975,  six  "loan  commitment^  totalling  $2,317,000  and  supporting 
construction  estimated  at  $1 6, 84377STWe* approved— all  to  private,  four- 
year  colleges.  Four  of  these  approvals  were  loan  increases  to 
predominantly  blaak  colleges,  the  remaining  two  were  npw  loan  approvals  to 
predominantly -white  institutions.  * 
• 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Federal  "Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  50 
States  an,d  the  territories.  During  the  period  Fiscal  Y^ar  1965  through 
Fiscal  Year  1976  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans 
were  awardqd.  In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were 
approved  fx>r  annual  interest  subsidy  support  involving  an  estimated  annual 

-  commitment  of  federal  funds  approximating  $29  -billion.     Overt  1,800 
institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the 

-  purpose   of  facilities  construction   and  improvement   and   some  4,000 
facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

t.  *  • 

Findings  of  a  US0E  study  report  that  the  total  stock  of  spajce  in  1974 
'  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet.  Roughly  25  percent 
of  thi^ttftal  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69  and  1973-74. 
In  addition,  construction  completed' by  1976  supplemented  this  stock  by  an 
estimated  80,000,000  square  feet.  The .study  also  found  tfwt  nationally 
aggregated  comparisons  of  space  standards  with  the  space  ^J/lable  showed 
few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where  very  specific  space 
standards,  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
office  space)  as  welt  as  for  special  use,  general  use,  and  support  space, 
while  non-academtc  space  shows  some  excess.  Some  shortages  df  space  were 
observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and  laboratory  facilities.  When 
disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for  some' schools  (particularly 
two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space  rich  and  for  others  (generally, 
public  universities  and  public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit  some 
shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns.  Other  major 
findings  noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  can  increase  the 
need  for  remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  public  sector  institutions  and  40  percent  of  the  private  sector 
colleges  and  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  drying  up  of 
Federal  funds  has  tended  to  affect  college  construction  decisions. 
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In  viewwof  the  large  amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years  and 
the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  'education  enrollments,  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  new  construction  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities  have  generally  accomplished  their  objective. 
While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic 
space,  the  existing  conditions  do  not  appear  to  constitute  a  national 
problem  at  this  time. 


There  have  not  been  any  comprehensive  studies  conducted  with  regard  to 
the  overall  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs  in  higher  education 
facilities*  However,  a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  in  1^79  to  assess  the  costs  at  colleges  and 
K  universities  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  handicapped  in 
compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Although 
the  survey  indicated  that  total  costs  to* colleges  and  universities  would 
approximate  $560  million,  the  Administration  -did  not  request  program 
funding  to  address  this  need.  This  decision  was  based  on  several  factors. 
First,  it  was  recognized  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to  comply  with 
Section  504  without  Federal  assistance.  Secondly,  based  on  the  NCES 
survey,  it  was  determined  that  the  capital  cosfS  required  for  removing  of 
^architectural  barriers  at  most  institutions  wefe  relatively  small.  Over  a 
three-year -period  ending  In  June  1980  (deadline  for  compliance  with  Section 
504),  the  estimated  cost  of  removing  architectural  barriers  would 
s.  represent  about  three  percent  of  total  capital  outlays,  and  only  1/3  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  aril  the  colleges  and  universities  during 
this  period* 

■ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  * 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

♦ 

The  Demand  Tor  Facilities  in  the  frostsecondary  Sector,  1975  to  1990, 
Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.r.Atigust  15,  1974. * 

The  Impact  of  t Section  sJ^of  tKg  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  on 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  Preliminary  Final  Report,  NCES, 
May*  1979. 

>> 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
>ostsecondary "Education. 

for  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:   Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253  * 

For  further  information "about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

*  r 

Contact:   Sa,1  Cor r alio*,  245-7884 
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AHNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


"Cooperative  -Education  Program,, 
Legislation: 


i 


Authorization:  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Title  VIII), -Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended  by  ■ 
Public  Law  90-575,  October  16,  1968;  and  Public 
Law  92-318,  June^23,  \972;  and  Public  Law  94r482, 
October  12,  1976,  and  Public  Law  96-37$,  October  3,  1980. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


Authorization 

[$10,750,000 
10,750,000  v 
00,750  ,-000 
10\750,000 
14,000,000  , 
16,500,000 
22,500,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 


Appropriation 

$  1,540,000 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 

•  10,750,000 
10,750,000 
12,250,000,  , 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
23.000.Q00 


Funding  History:   Year  . 

"    .  1970- 
1971 
1972, 
197^ 
1974 
-     3975  . 
' 1976  ' 
^  1977 
.  1978 
1979  -* 
X980     .  . 
1981  » 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  , 

# 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  ta  establish,  strengthen,  or  expand  Cooperative  Education 
^programs  on  their  campuses.  Such  programs  are  de'signed  to  provide 
^alternating  periods  of  academic  study  and  of  public  or  private  employment, 
the  latter  affording  students  not  only  the  opportunity  to  earn  funds 
necessary  for  continuing  'and  completing  their  education,  but  s(Tfar  as 
practicable  giving  tfiem  work  experiences  related  to  their  academic  or 
occupational  objectives.  t  \ 

*  * 

In  addition,  the  ^legislation  for  this, program  authorizes  grants  or 
contracts  for  training,  research,  and  demonstration,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  train  Cooperative' Education  administrators  and  to  seek  methods  of 
improving  Cooperative  Education* programs. 


y  One  percent  of  the  College  Work-Study  appropriation  was  authorized 
to  be  used  in  support  of* Cooperative  Education  programs  at  higher 
education  institutions'.  >» 
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Program  Operations; 

—   "  "  * 

Under  the -Cooperative  Education  program,  as  arifeflded  and  provided  for 
lyider  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  grafts  are  awarded  to 
Institutions  on  a  proposal  basis,  with  an  Institution  el VgLjbJe  to  apply  for 
annual  grants  for  up  to  five  years.  Awards  to  an  individual  institution 
cannot  exceed  $175,000  1n  any  one  year.  In  the  case  of  a  consortium  of 
Institutions,  the  maximum  award  1n  one  jear  1s  $125,000  times  the  number  of. 
Institutions  in  the  consortium.  .Further  restrictions  on  amount  of  awards 
are  (1)  the  first  year's  grant  may  not  exceecT  100  percent  of  total 
administrative  costs,  (2)  the  seconcfryear's  grant  m^  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  such  cost^  (3)  ,the  third.year's  grant  may  not  exceed. 80  percent  of  such 
cost,  ?4)  the  fourth  year's. grant  may  not  exceed  60  perpent  of  such  co$t,, 
and  (5)  the  fifth  year's  grant  may.  noj  ex_peed  30  percent  of  such  cost. 
Funds  must  not  be  used  as  compensatioi>for  student. employment.  Salaries 
and  other  administrative  expenses  for  Cooperative  Education  administrators 
are  payable  from  granf  funds.  .  ■ 

Institutions  receiving  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year' 
administration  grants  are  required  to  provide  10¥  20,  40,  and  70  percent  of 
administration  costs  for  'those  respective  years.  In,  addition,  program 
regulations  require  e^eh  applicant  for  a  cooperative  education  grant  to 
Indicate  on  its  grant  application  that  it  will  spend  during  th£  grant  year 
not  less  than  it  spent  for  cooperative  education  during  the  priojvf vscal 
year.   The  program  does  not  collect  any  subsequent  data.  * 

The  institutions  of  higher  education,  assume  the  responsibility  for 
assigning  the  student  to  a  job  relevant  to  his  academic  program*  and 
providing  supervision  during  the  work  period.  The  institution  evaluates, 
with  employer  input,  the  student's  job  performance  and  1n  most  cases  awards 
academic  credit  for  the  work  experience.  Cooperative  Education  1s  an 
academic  program  and  is  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Under  Section  803 (of  Title  VIII,  grants  are  made  'to  fns.titutlons  of 
higher  education  or  other  non-profit  organizations  to  conduct  workshops 
andxifther  learning  activities,  the  purpose  of  which  1s  to*tra1n  persons  in 
the  planning,  establishing,  administration,  or  coordination  of  cooperative 
education  programs*  ,  ,        .  *  - 

• 

UndeK  Section  803. of  Title, VIII,  grants  are  also  made  to  non-profit 
Organizations  and  higher  education  Institutions  to  conduct  research  into 
methods  of  improving,  .developing,  or  promoting  the  use  of  programs  of 
cooperative  education  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
*  .     •  * 

In  Fiscal   Year  1979,  grants  were  made  for  the  first  time 
demonstrate  or  explore  the  feasibility  or  value  of  Innovative  jpethods 
cooperative  education,  *  h  V  ^  * 
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Program  Scope: 


In  1970,  there  were  only  195  Cooperative  Education^rograms,  while  in 
197Z»"1i 640  institutions  participated  in  the  program  which  amounts  to  about 
one-third  of  the  Nation'sjnstitutions  of  higher  education,*  Three-fourths 
of  the  1,040  Co-op  colleges  and  universities  have  received  Federal  grant 
support.  During  the.  nine-year  funding  history  of  this  program,  fifty 
percent  of  the  applicants  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  grants. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  544  proposals  were  submitted,  they^eque^ed 
$48,974,036.  With  an  appropriation  of  $15  million  'in  1980,  251 
administration  grants  (total  of  $11,999,284),  14  training  grants  (total  i)f 
$787,020),  4  research  grants  (total  of  $212,980),  and  3  demonstration 
grants  (total  .of  $2,000,000)  were  awarded  to  a  total  of  272  Institutions. 
Forty-three  percent  of .the  grants  (worth  $5,078,04&)  went  to  two  -  year 
colleges  and  57  percent  of  the  grants  (worth  $6,921,236)  went  to  four  - 
year  colleges.  *  :  ' 

4 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  1977  a  nationwide  mandated  study  of  Cooperative  Education  was 
completed  which  compared  cooperative  education  students  and  graduates  with 
students  and  graduates  jn  the  same  .academic  field  who  had  not  gone  the 
cooperative  education  route.  *  * 

^elected  findings  of  the  study  were: 

o.  <o-op  students  perceived  that  job  ski  14s  wejfe  improving  as  they 
advanced  through  their  *  undergraduate  programs  and  as  they 
approached  graduation,  had  a  clearer*  and  more  specific  sense  of 
their  career  objectives  than  did  npn-Co-op  students.  * 

U 

o     Ampng  graduates,  th6  findings  showed  that  Cooperative  Educattog 
*     participants  had  a  more  direct  relationship  between  college  major 
and  full-time  after-graduation  employment,  and  current  job  and 
career  plans,  than  did  graduates  who  had  not  participated  in 
.  Cooperative  Education. 

r 

o  Fqi\  the  ftajpnty  of  students^  and  institutional  personnel  the 
'  vfijiancial  assistance  aspect  of  Cooperative  Education  was 
secondary  to  its  educational  potential.  For  the  remainder 
paramount  importance  in  their  decision  to  enroll,  in  Cooperative 
Education.  It -*as^ verjj  important  to  even  larger  proportions  ot 
certaifi  subgroups  wlthjjn  the  student  Sample,  specifically 
minority  group  and  economically  disadvantaged  students.  4 

r  ft  .  * 

■ 

o     Estimated  lifetime  financial  returns  to  students  were  greater .for 
those  who  participated  in  Cooperative  Education  even  when  it 
-required  an  additional  year  of  schooling. 
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Additional  costs  experienced  by  employers  in  hiring  Cooperative 
Education  students  compared  to  their  regular/  employees  were 
small—  The  only  appreciably  greater  costs  were  the  one  time 
start-up  costs  and  costs  assigned  to  the  evaluatiorf  of  Co-op 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  benefits  included  greater  student 
productivity  and  the  ability  of  ^employers  to  recruit  future  full- 
time  employees  at  reduced  cost. 

In  a  period  of  about  six  years,  HEA  Title  IV-D  grants  have  been 
very  effective  in  increasing  the  number  of  Cooperative  Education 
programs  ^from  approximately  300  to  over  1,000),  but  apparently 
have  tad  little  influence  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
programs. 

Overall,  Title  IV-D  grants  absorbed  approximately  55  percent  of 
the  institutional  costs  of  developing  and  maintaining  programs  of 
Cooperative  Education* 

Lack  of  -understanding  of  and,  information  about  Cooperative 
Education  weire  commonly  given,  reasons  for  non-participation  fn 
Cooperative  Education  by  students,  institutions,  and  employers. 

A  nearly  completed  evaluability  assessment  study  of  the  Cooperative 
Education  program  indicates  that  policy  makers  and  program  managers  concur 
ttfat  the  program  is  achieving  its  objective  of  providing  seed  money  to  , 
develop  and  establish4  cooperative  education  programs  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  \Some  policy  makers  felt  that  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
cooperative  education  could  be  increased  substantially  and  were  advocating 
demonstration  grants fcfor  that  purpose. 

*  m  • 

A*  number  of  suggestions  were  made  for  Improving  the  program 
management.  For  example  it  was  suggestechthat  the  list  of  proposal  readers 
be  expanded  and  rating  sessions  take*place  in  different  parts  of  th^ 
country  to  permit  a  wider  representation  of  the , cooperative  education 
community  including  employers.  It  was  sugested  that  training  could  be  more 
responsive  to  clients  needs  If  it  was  more  focussed  and  Its  method  of 
delivery^ was  changed.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  Fe'deral  government 
take  a  more  active  role  in  Identifying  useful  topics  for  Vesearch  and 
monitoring  research  grants.  » 

The  study  also  pointed  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  Federal  government 
to  define  the  terms  it  uses  such  as  "comprehensive  program"  referred  to  in 
demonstration  grants  .and  cooperative  education  as  distinct  from 
experiential  learning >and  other  job/Intern  experience 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  exploratory  evaluation  study  of  the  Cooperative  Education  program 
was  completed  recently..  The  study  Identified  the  gbals  of  all  parts  of  the 
program  (administration,  training  and  research).  It  also  Identified 
measurable  objectives.   No  new  studies  are  planned. 


*o 


0 


0 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

  * 

Program  Files,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

m    Applied  Management  Sciences,  "Cooperative  Education  -  A  National 
Assessment."  .  Silver  Spring*,  Maryland  1977. 

Applied  Management  Sciences^J!An  Evaluability  Assessment  of 
Cooperative  Education, **  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  1980. 

For  further  -information  about  program  operations, 

'     .  / 
Contact:   Morris  Brown,  245*-Zl46 

■\  . 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884,  s 

/ 

/ 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION"  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions 

'Legislation; 

j*     '  . 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  as  amended; 

Title  XII,  Section  1202  and  1203; PL.  89-329, 

,and  PL\  96-374  V 

funding  History:    Year  ,  Authorization 


1965  • 
1966 
1967  ■ 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972  21 
1973-" 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980  ' 
1981 


$3,000,000 
2,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,900,000 
7,000,000 

V 

V 

V 

T/- 


.  Program  Goals^-grfd  Objectives: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 
\ 

Appropriation 

$3,000,000  • 

2,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 
'6,000,000. 

6,000,000 

6,t)6byOOO 

3,000J8OO  • 

3,oqo;ooo 

3,0«fo,flOO 
3,5DO,000 
30,000 
^  1,009. 

i,5oo,ooe\  ■ 

1,000,000 
3,000,000 


The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  improved  statewide 
coordination  of  higher  education  planning  and  functions.  Specific  program 

.  objectives  include:  (1)  the  establishment  of  State  Postsecondary 
Education  Commissions  which  are  "broadly  and  equitably  representative  of 

.  the  general  public  and  public  and  priv.ate  non-profit  and  proprietary 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  State  including  community 
colleges    (as   defined   in   Title  X),   junior   colleges,  postsecondary 

,  vocational  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  four- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education  and  branches  thereof"  and  [Z)%  an 
expansion  in  .the  scope  of  the'^studies  and  pl-anning  through  comprehensive 


T7   Such  sums  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section.  " 
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Prior  to  FY  1973,  the  legislation  provided  funding  for  physical 
facilities  planning  only.        ■  • 
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inventories  of.  and  studies  with  respect  to,  all  public  and  private 
postsecondary  educational  resources  in  the  State,  Jhcluding  planning 
necessary  for  Such  resources  to  be  better  coordinated,  improved,  expanded, 
or  altered  so  that  all  persons  within  the  State  who  desire,  and  can  benefit 
from>  postsecondary  education  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so;  and  (3) 
planning,  developing,  and  carrying  out  interstate  cooperative 
postsecondary  education  projects  designed  to  increase  the  accessibility  of 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  for  the  residents  of  "the 
participating  States,  and  to  assist  such  States  to  carrjjout  postsecondary 
education  programs  in  a  .more  effective  and  economical  manner. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Section  1202  (a),  P.L.^  92- 
318,  amended  Title.  XII  of  the  HEA  of  1965  to  require  the  establishment  of 
State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions  if  a  .State  desires  to 
participate  in  the  comprehensive  planning  grants,  program  authorized  under 
Seciion  1203  of  the  HEA.'  Under  Section  1202  (cj^  these  State  Commissions, 

*  popularly  called  1202  Commissions  in  reference  to  the  section  of  the  law 
authorizing  them,  may  also,  at  the  State's  discretion,  be  designated  as  the 
State  agency  for* administering  HEA  Section  105  (Community  Service^  and 
Continuing  Education,  Title  I),  HEA  Section  603  (Undergraduate  Equipment 
Grant  Program,  Title  VI-A),  and  HEA  Section  704  (Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  Title  VII-A).  Section  1202  (c)  further 

»  authorizes  the  payment  of  funds  to  the  1202  Commissions  to  cover  the  costs 
•of  administering  the  State  plans  required  under  Titles  VJ-A  and  VII-A. 
Section  1202'(d)  provides  that  if  a  State  desires  to,  participate  in  the 
Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A  programs  but  does  not  desire  to  assign  the  Titles  VI- 
A  and  VII-A  functions  to.the  1202  Commission,  it  must  establish  a  separate 
State  commission  which  is  "broadly  representative  of  the  public  and  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  (including  junior  colleges  and  technical 
institues  in  the  State." 

• 

:  Determination  of  1202  Commission  eligibility  for  receipt  of  planning 
funds  has  been  based  upon  a  review  of  State-provided  information 
demonstrating  how  the  Commission  has  met  the  requirements  of  Section  1202. 
Such  information  must  include:  (1)  a  letter  signed  by  the  Governor, 
explaining  how  the  membership  of  the  State  Commission  meets  the  "broadly 
and  equitably  representative"  requirements  of  Section  1202  (a)  and  what 
provisions  have  been  made  to  ensure  continuing  compliance  with  these 
requirements  of  the  law;  (2)  an  indication  of  which  of  the  following  *rree 
options  for  establishing  a  1202  CommissJon  the  State  has  chosen  to  follow: 
(i)  creation  of  a  oew  commission,  (ii)  designation  of  an  existing  State' 
agency  or  State  commission,  or  (iii)  expanding,  augmenting,  or 
reconstituting  .the  membership  of  an  existing  State  agency  or^  State 
commission;  (3)  an  indication  o.f  which,  1f  any,  of  the  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and 
VII-A  programs  have  been  assigned  to  the  commission,;  ^and  (4)  other 
information- regarding  various  particulars  of  the  commission. 
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After  a  1202  Commission  has  been  established,  a  State  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  comprehensive  planning  grant  programs  authorized. under 
Section  1203  of  the  Act.  SectiofT1203  (a)  authorized  a  program  of  grants 
for  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  education  on  an  intrastate 
basis.  This  program  is  operated  as  a  formula  grant  program.  State 
Commissions  must  incTude  the  following,  in'  their  applications:  U)  a 
description  of  the  comprehensive  .planning;  activities  (and  their 
objectives)  for  which  the  grant  funds  are  being  requested;  UJ  a 
description  of  the  need  for  the  activities  (including  deficiencies  or 
problems  in  the  current  status  of  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary 
education  in  the  State;  (3)  a  description  of  the  approach  (including  the 
methods  to  coordinate  wfth  institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with 
postsecondary  education  in.  the  State);  and  (4)  a  description  of  the 
anticipated  benefits  and  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  proposed  planning 
activities  (including  the  use  of  such  results  and  their  relationship  to  the 
needs  indica^o  previously. 

Section  1203  (c)  of  the  Act  authorizes  a  program  of  grants  to  State 
Commissions  and  to  interstate  compact  postsecondary  educational  agencies, 
applying  jointly,  for  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  education 
on  an  interstate  basis.  Final  eligibility  and  funding  criteria  for  this 
program  have  been  developed.  However,  no  funds  have  been  requested  or 
appropriated  for  this  program. 

Program  Scope:    f  , 

^  i 

'  Fifty-six  1202  Coninissions  (representing  49  States  and  7  territories 
were  eligible  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  funding  in  support  of  Section  1203  (a) 
planning  activities  during  1980-81.  Of  the  56  commissions,  24  were  newly 
established  commissions,  19  are  existing  agencies,  and  13  are  augmented 
agencies.  Thirty-four  of  the  commissid»  were  also  assigned  the 
responsibilities  for  coordinating  the  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and  VII-A  programs;  7 
commissions  were  assigned  responsibilities  for  administering  the  Titles 
VI-A  and  VII-A  programs  only;  one  (1)  commission  was  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  administering  the  Title  I  program  only;  and.  14 
commissions  were  assigned  no  responsibilities  for  Federal  programs  other 
than  the  Section  1203  planning  activities  and  the  review  of  proposals 

.  submitted  both  to  thd  Fund /or  the  Imprqitement  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
and  to  OE  for  graduate  fellowships  under  Title  IX,  HEA. 

• 

'  Latest  <Jata  regarding  1202  Commission  membership  reflect  composition 
by  type  of  institution  represented,  by  sex,  and  by  race.  With  respect  to 
institutional  representation,  63.09  percent  of  745  members  represented  the 
general  public,  9.26  percent  represented  public  four-year  institutions, 
3.22  percent,  represented  "public  community  and  junior  colleges;  6.58 
percent  represented  puhlic  vocational  and  technical  institutes,  9.13 
percent  represented  private  non-profit  Institutions,  3.62  percent 
represenied  proprietary  schools,  and  5.10  percent  represented  other 
interests.  By, sex,  80.19  percent  of  757  members  were  male  and  19.81 
percent  were. female.  By  race,  9.02  percent  of  732  'members  were  81ack 
Americans,-  1.37  percent  were  .American  Indians,  1.23  percent  Nwere  Asian 
Americans,  3.14  percent  were  Spanish-surnamed  Americans,  and  85.24-percent^ 
were. members  of  all  other  racial  classifications.  , 
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Of  the  $3,500,000  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1979^5500,000  was 
apportioned  among  .State  Higher  Education  Fac111ttes  6omm1ss1ons.  The 
remaining  $3  million  was  distributed  among  the  55  applicant  1202 
^S^IiUi10115  on  a  tW0_Part  formula  in  wtHch  (1)  each  applicant  received 
530,000  and  (2)  the  balance  of  the  funds  Ml, 380,000)  were  a-1  located  on  the 
basis  of  thet ratio  of  the  population  of  i  postsecondary  age  (I.e.,  ages  17 
and  above  as  Indicated  in  the  latest  data  available  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census)  in  a  given  State  to  the  total  ' in  all  those  States  which 
applied.  Under  this  procedure,  grants  ranged  from  a  low  of  $30,068  to  a 
.  high  of  $171,777— with  the  average  being  sl.ightly  less  than  $55,000. 

During  1979-80,  the  Section  1203  (a)  grants  supported  a  wide  variety 
■of  postsecondary  educational  planning  activities  in  areas  including*  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following  (1)  continuing  education,  educational 
brokering,  and  non-traditional  education;  (2)  studies  of  manpower  needs  in 
various  fields,  including  allied  health  fields;  (3)  student  assistance 
needs  and  resources;  (4)  role  and  scope  of  all  postsecondary  institutions 
in  that  State;  (5)  structure  and  governance  of  postsecondary  education;  (6) 
occupational  education;  (7)  proprietary  schools;  (8)  establishing  and 
expanding  data  bases,  and  management  information  systems;  (^enrollment 
projections;  and  (10)  facilities  planning  and  analysis  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  general,  more  recent  applications  were  of  better  quality  than  those 
submitted  in  the  first  year  of  the  program.  The  States  appear  to  be 
assessing  their  individual  planning  needs,  in  a  qpre  coordinated  fashion, 
with  many  of  the  proposed  activities  building  upon  others  which  *were 
already  in  progress  or  completed.  In  addition,'  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary education  found  that  the  1202  Commissions  are, 
taking  more  Initiative  in  reviewing  Fund  proposals  and  the  problems 
exhibited  during  the  FY  1974  cycle  (those  included  (1)  the  need  for  a 
constant  educative  process  of  State  personnel,  since  the  timing  of  the 
r,™ier  of  .Fund  Proposals  were  coincidental  with  the  establishment  of  the 
1202  Commissions,  (2)  th\  greater  ditficulty  faced  by  smaller  states  in 
devoting  staff  resource^  to  the  review  of  proposals,  and  (3)  some 
suggestions  that,  1n  States  where  a  large  university  system  existed,  bias 
was  shown  in  favor  of  Institutions  within  that  system,  while  those  outside 
of  the  system) received  less  favorable  reviews)  appear  te  have  been 
alleviated.  Arso,  recent  information  suggests  that  while  progress  h^Ts  been 
made  1n  the  coordination  of  postsecondary  planning  with  statewide* 
vocational  and  manpower  planning,  1t  has  not  been  as  widespread  and 
effective  as  might  be  desireo*. 

♦ 

One  unresolved  Issue  relates  to  the  question  0f  how  strictly  and  in 
what  manner  the  "broadly  and  equitably  representative"  language  of  the  law 

beJ?t{Tfreted;  ?oUrtrJng  FY  1975  th1s  question  was  raised  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  1202  Commissions  1n  six  States.  It  has  not  been 
raised  since  then.  The  concerns  were  referred  to  the  respective  Governors 
for  resolution  and  have  since  been  resolved.  Also,  what  role  should  the 
Department  of  Education  p-lay  with  regard  to  Commission  make-up,  with  regard 
to  Commission  activities,  and  1n  what  areas  of  activity,  1f  any?  This 
Issue  remains  unanswered  *at  this  time. 

-    268  ' 
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•  *  * 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  " 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:*     .  ,  .» 

Program   fi.les,    State   Planning   Commissions   Office,    Office  of 

Postsecondary  Education.' 

*  • 

The  Changing  Hap  of  Postsecondary  Education,  State  Postsecondary 
rBucation  Commissions  ( l ZO? ) -  Their  Origin,  Oevelopment,  and  Current 
Status,  Education- Commission  ot  the  States,  Denver,  Apr.U  1975. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contk^  Charles  Griff ith^245-9868 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  'effectiveness, 


Contact:    Sal  Corral 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


 Program  Name: 

m   Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Program 


Legislation: 


Title  I,  Part  B-of  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.   Public  .Law  89-329,  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1976;  extended  and  modified 
by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Authorization 


Appropriatiqi 


$25,000 
50,000 
50,000 
10,000 
504000 
60*000 
10,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


,000 
,000* 
,000  * 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,Q00 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Funding  History:-  Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969  . 
1970 
'  "  1971 
'  1972 
1973 

»  1974 
*  1975 
•  1976 
.  1977. 
W8 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program .ffoals  and  Objectives:. 

The'  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  (CSCE)  Droqram 
provides  support  to  the  States  and  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  following  purposes: 


$10,000,000 
10,000,000  ' 
10,000,000 
9,500,000  . 
.  9,500,000 
9,500,000 
9,500,000 
,5",  000, 000 
.4,250,000  . 
4,250,000 
2,125,000 
14,125,000 
18,000,000 
16.000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


(1)  To  assist  in  the  solution 
community  service  programs 


lity  problems,  by  strengthening 
colleges  and  universities; 


(2)  To  support  the  expansion  of  continuing  education  in  colleges  and 
I  universities;  and  s 

(3)  . To  support  planning  for  resource  materials  sharing. 

I  The  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  program  has  been 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  adults 
who  have  been  inadequately  served  by  traditional  educational  offerings  in 
their  communities.  •  8 
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Program  Operations:  #  ^  7 

'*  / 
Four  professional  staff  persons  are  responsible  for  administering  the  ; 
Federal  program. 

The  program  has  four  distinct  parts:  a  State-grant  program,  Special 
Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects,  Special  Programs  for  the  EJderly, 
and  technical  assistance  provisions. 

The  State-grant  program  is  administered  by  designated  State  agencies, 
each  of  which  develops  a  State  plan,  establishes  priorities  among  prpblem 
areas,  and  is  responsible  for  1  reviewing  and  approving  institutional 
proposals  for  support.  One  third  of  total  program  costs  must  be  met  from 
non-Federal  funds..         .  , 

Special  .Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects  were  futhorized  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1*972.  SectiQn  106  provides  f6r*a  set-aside  of 
10  percent  of  .appropriations  in  excess  of  $9.5  minion  to  "carry  out 
projects*  designated  to  seek  solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems 
reTating  to  technological  and  social  change  and  environmental  pollution. 
Priorities  are  determined  annually  by  the  Commissioner  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  education. 
Grants  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  institutions  on  tfte  basis  of 
proposal s. submitted  by  them.  *       _  -  .  _   *  _  _ 

The  Special  Programs  for  the  Elderly  portion  of  CSCE  was  authorized  by^ 
,the#01der  Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973.    No  funds 
have  been  made  available;  therefore,  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised, 
the  authority  expired  September  30,  1979. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  % 
reserve  no  more  t*an  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  State* 
formula  grants  la  excess  of  $14,500,000  for  technical  assistance  to  States  * 
and  higher  education  institutions  and  amended  the  CSCE^program  by  adding 
provisions  for  technical   assistance  to  States  and  higher  education 
institutions.   The  technical  assistance  is  to  provide  ^national  diffusion 
network  to  help  assure  that  effective  programs  ^.are  known  among  the  Stfates 
and  institutions,  assist  with  the  improvement  of  planning. and'evaluation 
procedures,  provide  information  about  the  changing  enrollment  patterns  in 
postsecondary  institution;   and  provide  assistance  to  the  States  and 
institutions  in  their  efforts  to  understand  these  changing  patterns  and  to 
accommodate  them.^ 

Program  Scope:  ,     .  "  - 

In  FY  1980',  53  eligible  jurisdictions  out  of  57  participated  in  the 
State  Grant  program.  Final  information  on  program  activities  will  be 
available  in  early  1981.  There  were  no  funds  for  the  discretionary  grant 
f.iscal  year  1980,  the  $1,000,000  originally  available  was  rescinded  by  the 
Congress. 
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_  State  agencies  in  FY  l£7g  received  $T4,250,000  with -which  they  funded 
748  specially  designed  continuing  education  programs*  In  addition,  in  FY 
1979  grants  were  made  to  fund  22  Special  and  Continuing  Education  projects. 
These  grants  supported  projects  designed  to"  seek  solutions  to  national  and 
regional   problems    related   to    social    and    technological    change  and 


Of  the  22  projects,  12  were  renewals  with  awards  ranging  from  $30,000 
to  $*)00,000.  Twelve  of  the  projects  were  new  and  received  awards  ranging 
from  $22,700  to  $85,000. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  FY  1979,  according  to  State  program  statistics,  687  projects  were 
completed*  Of  these,  365  were  in  the  area  of  community  service,  278  were 
continuing  education  projects  and  4£  were  resource  sharing  projects. 
Participating 'in  these  projects  were  822  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
more  than  a  third  of  which  were  two-year  colleges.  A  total,  of  465,143 
people  were  served  by  these  projects.  No  formal  Rational  evaluation  has 
been  made  of  these  687  projects.  Another  estimated  40,309,094  were  served 
bypass  media.    Estimates  were  based  upon  program  data. 

The  program  allows  State  agencies  a  wide  diversity  in  choice  of 
activities  to  be  funded.  Because  of  this,  a  clear  definition  of  a  single 
set  of  specific  measurable  program  goals  is  nbt  possible.  However,  the 
nurftber  and  kinds  of  projects  funded  certainly  indicate  that  diversity  has 
been  achieved.  The  687  State  grant  projects  addressed  problems/ needs  in  21 
problem  areas.  The  largest  group,  11  percent  of  the  total,  addressed 
problems  of  the  aging.  Another  10  percent  addressed  problems  related  to 
women.  At  the  lbwer  end  Of  the  scale  two  percent  of  the  projects  addressed 
problems  of  housing,  two  percent  addressed  problems  of  crime/law 
enforcement  anrf  two  percent  land  use.  * 

Sonie  assessment  ddta  are  available  on  the  Special  Projects  program. 
Fifty  awards  .were  made  in  this  program  in  the  jcears  1974-78.  Target 
populations  for  these  projects  have  included  women  re-entering  work  and 
education,  the  elderly,  prison  inmates,  local  government  officials,  and 
the  handicapped.  Those  projects  that  have  been  completed  have  had 
measurable   influence  on  the  expansion  and  improvement  pf*  continuing 


University  of  California  is  now  being  used,  as  is  an  evaluation  instrument 
also  developed  by  Jthe  project,  by  a  number  of  institutions  and  corporations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Project  MlO-NET  at  the  University  of 
Tex£s  at  Arlington  adapted  existing  State  programs  for  local  government 
officials  fojr  widespread  use  at  minimum  cost  in  small  tovjns  throughout  the 
midwest  and  southwest.  The  National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf,  jointly 
sponsored  by'Gallaudet  College  and  the  National  Law  Center  at  George 
Washington  University,  provided,  for  the  first  ttyie,  legal  services,  legal 
education,  and  legal  advocacy  for  hearing  impaired  people.  Among  Us  many 
accomplishments  are  the  establishment  of  additional  centers  In  California 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  offering  of  nationwide  legal/ education  workshops, 
and  tne  establishment  of  a  separately  incorporated  Legal  Defense  Fund. 


education. 


program  deigned  by  the 
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In  FY  1978  the  appropriations  exceeded  $14.5  million  and  thus  allowed 
funding,  for  technical  assistance  for  the,  fi<st  time.  A  number  of 
activities  took  place.under  the  technical  assistance  contract  with  the  Far 
West  Laboratory  For  Educational  Research  and  Development  in  FY  1980.  The 
newsletter  "CETAC  Briefs"  was  continued.  .  In  addition,  two  workshopsion 
•  evaluation  were  conducted  for  State  continuing  education  administrator 
Four  workshops  on  marketing  .were  conducted  for  deans  and  directors,  of 
continuing  education  from  institution^  of  postsecondary  education. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ,  \ 

An  exploratory  evaluation  study  will-be  proposed  for  fT^I  in  which 
greater  attention  will  be  given  to  classifying  operations,  program  goals, 
and  outputs.  This  will  be  especially  timely  as  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  will  be  completed  by  that  time. 

,    Soiirces  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of 'Postsecondary  Education. 
For  flirther  information  about 'program  operations, 

Contact:   Charles  Griffith^  245-2671  <f 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:'  Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884 


*  1 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS- 


Program  Name: 

4  * 

Postsecondary  Education  Eligibility    ,  . 

and  Agency  Evaluation  -  ■» 

Legislation;  #  t  %         .     Expiration  Date: 

Accreditation:   Education  Amendments  of  1952  N/A 
(Public  Law  82-550),  subsequent  legi.slatien. 

4  Eligibility:   Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
.  .   "amended  including  Public  Law  96-374 

■  ^  - 

Funding  History:    N/A  „  *  /' 

Program  Goals  and  Objectifies: 

The'  Division  of  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation  (DEAE)  and  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education's.  Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  (ACAIE)  function  to  "orchestrate"  a  system  of 
determining  initial  .eligibility  for  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
to  participate  in  Federal  sttfdent  and  institutional  assistance  programs. 

Program  Operations:      *  .  *   .       .  . , 

.  Initial  ejigibility  is  'granted  to  postsecondary  institutions  and 
programs  which  meet  certain  statutory  and  other  prerequisites,  including: 
Ca)  State  licensing  or  chartering,  (b)  .accreditation  by  private  non- 
governmental accrediting  bodies  or  State-Agencies  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education;  and  (c)  compliance  tf(jth  Federal  nondiscrimination 
guidelines.  ACAIE/DEAE  formulate  and  publish  accrediting  criteria  for 
recognition  with  which  State/private  accrediting  bodies  must  comply  for 
recognition.  Only  those  State/private  accrediting  bodies  with  approved 
procedures  and  jurisdictions  may  qualify  in  the  sense  that  their 
"accreditation"  functions  as  an  aspect  of  institutional  eligibility  for 
Federal .  funds.  ACAIE/DEAE  conduct  periodic  reviews  of ,the  accrediting 
bodies'  policies  related  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  published 
criteria  for  renewal  of  recognition.  „ 

.DEAE  is  comprised  of  37  permanent  full-time  positions  organized 
into  two  branches  and  a  division  director's  office. 
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Proafam  Scope:  '  .  • 

*      As  of  September  30,  1*979,  .ACAIE/flEAE. have  through  the  "tripartite" 
institutional  eligibility  processor  ivate  accrediting  associations^  State 
.approval  and  licensing  agencies, ^ancQthe  Federal  government: 

(a)  recognized  75  private  accrediting  associations;    *  ,   "    *  * 
i(b)   recognized  10  State  approval  agencies; 
.TO. 

fd) 


certified  for  Federal  eligibility  9,042  postsecondary, 
*  .'institutions;  and  . 
recognized  8  State  nursing*  bgards.  » * 


Prdgram  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  • 

,n     •     _  . 

In  June  1972,  the  Office  of  EduGat ion  ^Qntr acted  , with  the  Brookipgs 
Institution,  and  later  wvth  the.  National  Academy  of  Pub liYAd^mini strati  on, 
tg,  conduct  a  study-on  the  use  of:t  accredit  ion  for  eligibility  purposes. 

Completed  in  1974,-  the  study  of  "Prjyate  Accreditation  and  Public 
.Eligibility"  by'  Dr.'  Harold  Orlans,  et  til.,  recommended,  among  other 
findings,  that^-  .  • 

(1)_  The  Office  of/ Education  institute  a  prjfcram'to  improve  the 

*  training  of  State  education  staffs  to  gaffTOieir  cooperation  in, 
.enforcing  FederaLeligib'ility.conditioos.  and  to  promote  a"  fuller 

#  v  and  more  prompt  exchange  of  information  about  postsecondary 

v-*        schools";  .  *       -       .       s  < 

-        ■  *.  "  • 

-  (2j    Federally  guaranteed -student  loaf  borrowers  be  protected  in^the^ 

v  event  of  s&ool  clpsurje;     C  .   *  .,    '  J** 
— p  t  *"•*,»   «  '  —  *  •*  »'  " 

(3)   Colleges  as  V&|i*as  proprietary  schools 'be  required  to  notify 

•  '  students.  about*tnei,r  tuttti on.  refund  policy;  and 

—  *      *        *  ^ 

•»  .  * .         .  » 

>    •   (4)    Information  about  changes  in~the  eligibility  of  postsecondary 
schools  for  Federal  and  State  programs,  Federal  Trade  Commiss*i on 
j  \  cease  and  desist  orders,  restrictions  imposed  by  the  courts  or' 
t.      State  officials  and  accrediting"*  agency  acticns  be"  more  promptly 
*        *  and  widely  c-irculated.  .  * 

.  ^Moreover,  the  report  strongly  recommended  that  a  study  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  number,  pro'portion,  and  kinds  of  degree -granting  and- non- 
degree-granting  schools  which  ^engage  in  specified  malpractices,  'such  as 
deceptive  advertising  and  recruiting  51  and  inequitable  refunds. 
,  Additionally,  the  "Private  Accreditation  rand  Public  Eligibility  Study", 
played  a  significant  role  in  assisting^the,  GWice  of  Education-  to  have 
Congress  include,  new  statutory  program  eligibility  language  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976.  '*         /  .         .  * 


Subsequently,  in  July  1975,  the  'Off ice  of  Education  contracted  with 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  to  Wvelop  and  field  test  a 
degree  and  non-degree-granting  institutional  informational  system  which, 
would  provide  accurate  and  timely  information  on  their  student  consumer 
-ractices. *  »        .  . 

The  study  ."Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary  Education",  has  been  completed.  In  part,  the  report 
concluded  "that: 

• '  I 

la)   The  categories,  examples,  and  indicator^  of  potentially  3bt/sive 
institutional  conditions  and  practices  produced  by  this  project 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chief'  administrative 
.    officer    of    every    institution   which   gains   eligibility  to 
participate  in  Federal  student 'assistance  programs; 

*   ■  '  »..'■» 

(b)  The    information   dissemination   called   for   ab'ove   should  be 
•followed  by  &i   assessment  o'f  the   informatiom's  *  impact  on 
institutional. self-study  and  self- improvement; 

(c)  An  -  information  system  should' be  established  for  sharing  and 
disseminating  State-agency  produced  Institutional  Report  Forms 
(IRF)  scores  for  institutions  which  operate  across  State  lines; 

*  ¥ 

(d)  USOE-recognized  accreditation  agencies -should  continue  .to  urge 
an  increased  awareness  of  student  consumer  protection  on  their 
member  institutions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  accreditation 
process;         -  * 

fe)  The  "continuous  review  (of)  the  criteria  for  determination  of, 
er  termination  of  eligibility  for  institutional  participation  in 
OSO£- administered  financial  ^aid  programs,  and... appropriate 
recommendations  for  change"  recently  recommended  by  USOE's  task 
Force  oh  Implementing  Educational  Consumer  Protection  Strategies 
should  include  -  consideration  of  minimum  consumer  protection 
standards  based  upon  preventing  the  types  of  abuses  listed  in  the 
'  report.  *  . 

♦Additionally,  the  study  developed  a  student  guide  entitled 
safeguarding  Your  Education:  A  Student's  Guide  to  College  and  Occupational 

education,  which  was.based  upon  the  14  different  t.ypec  nf  rfnc.ii»r  a  ■ 

it  is  now  being  commercially  produced  ^ywder  copyright  for  national 
dissenfination.  ^  •  .*  \  . 

"  ,         >.  '  ■  -  '  • 

-  4  Authorization  by  Sfiate  agencies  ' is  a  prerequisite  for- institutions 
seeding  \M  participate  in  federal  programs,  since  the  States  haye  the  major 
constitutional  responsibility  for  the  'governance  of  postsecondary 
institutions  within  their  boundaries.  With  the  States,  therefore,  having 
the  major  burden  of  consumer  protection  in  postsecondary  educatiop,,a  study  * 
was  needed  to  assess  the  degree  to  which. postsecondary  state  fovers-ight 
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agencies  provide  student  consumer  protection  by  preventing  or  correcting 
abusive  and  potentially  abusive  institutional  policies,  "practices,  and 
conditions.  Additionally,  the  stud/  included  (1)  an  in-depth  profile  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  o.f  the  State  laws,  and  enforcement  resources,  and 
(2)  specific  suggestions  for  strategies  which  could  be  used  by  the  USOE  to 
help  State. agencies  require  stronger  laws  and  augment  their  enforcement 
nesources.       \  -  *  / 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  recently  completed  (December 
1977)  "A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Pc&tsecondary  Education."  The  study 
found  thalt State  authorizing/oversight  requirements  are  relatively  much 
more  extensive  for  private4  non-degree-granting  institutions,  less 
extensive  for  private  degree-granting  institutions,  «-&rid  almost  non- 
existent for -public  institutions.* .The  Yeport  concluded  that 

j  *  * 

+  w 

or  stronger    laws    and    regulations   are   needed,    especially  to 

,    (1)  ^Jiminate     provisions     that     now     exclude  accredited 

institutions  from  State  agency  oversight,  (2)  provide1 stronger 

-  -     bonding  oj^u-ition-imJequvificatibn  jceguirjemenls,  (3)  pcoyj demand 

publicize  statewide  complaint-handling  systems,  and  (4)  improve 

the  coordination  and  communications  among  the  agencies  that  have 

various  oversight  responsibilities  within  each  State;  and  * 

.  *  * 

o   better    communications    and    coordination    are    needed  among 
licensing  agencies  ihjall  States,  especially  -in  the  degree- 
granting  sector,  to  siejal  with  problems  created  by  institutions  , 
that  operate  across  State  lines.         *  * 

Significant  barriers  now  e^cist  to  improved  consumer  practices  due  to: 

o   unwillingness  of  legislatures^  to  make  adequate  appropriations  . 
Jor  school  oversight,  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  general  reluctance  to  approve  funds  for 

/ . 

reditatic 


any  form  of  State  regulation;  r 


*  o   strong  and  effective  opposition  by  schools,  and  accreditation  A 
bodies  to  increased  levels  of-  State  agency  oversight"; 

o   lack  of  agreement  and  cooperation  among  State  education  agencies 
about  which  agency  should  perfdrm  what  functions;  and. 

* 

o   reluctance  Qf  law  enforcement  agencie's  and  attorneys  general  4o  , 
talfe  strong. action  against  sducationaj*  institutions. ,  ' 

The  contractor 'recommended  that  the  Department  of  Education  pro^de  ' 
more  Effective  internal  audits  and  controls  over  the  teder*!  student  'aid s 
programs.    Also,  USOE  should  provide:  ,  >  •  - 


.  vr. 
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o   a  communications  and  clearinghouse  mechanism  for  the  States,  to 

allow  State  agency  officials  to  better  share  information  on 

their  enforcement  actions  concerning  schools  that  operate  in 

more  than  one  State,  to  achieve  more  consistent  "standards  and, 

consequently,  more  reciprocity  agreements  for  licensing,  and  to 

learn  from  each  other's*  successes  and  failures; 
* 

6  provide  workshops  and"  technical  assistance,  including  legal 
experts  'and  research  studies,  that  will  allow  State  agency 
officials  to  acquire  new  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  for 
oversight;  _  ,     .  • ■* 

•  o  provide  some  Federal  operating  funds,  possibly  on  a  matching 
basis,  for  supporting  -Better  State  agency  oversight  if  the 
oversight  is  to  play  a  role  in* the  eligibility  of  institutions 
for  Federal  programs; 

*  - 

o  exercise  stronger  controls  over  accreditation  agencies  that  seek 
to  become  recognized  by  'USOE,  especially  to  prevent  the^  from 
accrediting  unevaluated  branch^campus  and  off-campus  programs* 

In  July  1978,  the^  report  on  the  study  of  State  oversight  was  the  basic 
working  document  for  "an  invitational  confepence  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of'  Education  and  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States.  Conference 
participants  were  representatives  from  State  authorizing  and  oversight 
agencies,  legislators,  governors'  education  aides,  attorneys  general, 
. chief  State  school  officers,  congressional  aides;  and  Federal  agency 
staff. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  released  #in  1979  its  report -on  the 
assurance  provided  by  OE's  eligibility  process.  The  major  recommendations 
of  the  report  were:  *  *  • 

i  GAO  recommenced  that*0£  develop  the  capability  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  leadership  to  States  to  upgrade  their 
postsecondary  institution  authorization  and  ■  monitoring 
processes.  The  GAQ  also  recommended  that  OE  propose  legislation 
^  to  the  Congress  to  provide  adequate  financial  support  to  the 
States  to  improve  the  State  authorization  process.  4 

o   Provisions  regarding  the  limiting,  suspending,  and  termination 
actions  against  schools,  which  mis-represent  the  nature  of  their 
a         programs,  Qharges,  or  their  graduates  be  implemented* 

The  'Secretary  of  Education  issue  regulation's  for  schools 
applying  for  eligibility  for  OE" financial  jassistancje  programs 
which  provide, for  certain  admission  policies,  provisioo  of 
student  completion  and  employment  information,  and  fair  and 
equitable  refund  policies.  & 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  1 

A  study  is  being  conducted  to  evaluate,  the  USOE  Criteria  and 
Procedures  for  the  Recognition  of  Accrediting  and  State  Approval  Agencies. 
Work  is  being  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  ancfwill.be 
completed  In  1980.  \This  study  was  designed%to  assess  how  well  USOE's 
procedures  for  recognizing  accrediting  agencies  distinguish  agencies  that 
can  be  relied  on  for  accurate  evaluations  of  educational  quality  from  those 
that  cannot.  Ouring  the  10  year  period  frorti  1969  to  1978  USOE  conducted 
approximately  240  evaluations  of  the  organizational  structure  and 
procedures  of  more  than  100  accrediting  and  state  approval  agencies 
concerned  with  postsecondary  education.  Nineteen  percent  of  those 
evaluations  resulted  in  denial  of  recognition  or  instruction  to  show  cause 
why  recognition  should  not  be  revoked.  The  remaining*!  percent  led  ,to, 
.recognition  for  periods  of  one  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  numbeV  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  agencies1  deficiencies.  The  requirements  for 
recognition  are  embodied  in  44  published  criteria.  The  study  evaluated  the 
criteria  as  well  as  USOE's  procedures.  '  •  * 

~  »  —    *•  ._  ✓ 

Although  the  final  report  for  this  study  is  tftill  in  draft  form,  the 
major  findings  affecting  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  USOE  criteria 
and  procedures  can  be  reported.  *  ^ 

u   The  USOE  procedures  reliably  differentiate  ineffective  agencies 
from  effective  ones  and  remain  stable  from  year  to  year  in  the 
interpretatfon  and  application  of  the  criteria.  * 

o   The  recognition  decisions  over  the  ten-year  period  from  1969  t6  * 
1978  have  consistently  utilized  Virtually  all  the  criteria; 
decisions  have  not  rested  dominantdy  on  a  limited. number.  The 
few  criteria  that  have  not  discriminated  between  recognized   v     ■  * 
agencies  and  those  denied  recognition  h^ve  been  criteria  that 
are  universally  met,  sutf^  as  the  requirement  that  the  agency's 
standards  be  published.      *  *  ■  , 

o  Agencies  denied  recogni-tion  di       among  themselves  more  widely 
Ithan  do  the  agencies  recognized  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
'r^ajor  deficienci&s  of  the  agerifigs  denied  recognition  tend  to 
involve*weak  evaluative  procedures,  questions  about  the  impartiality 
of  their  decisions,  and  nonrepresentative  governing  boards.  Secondary 
deficiencies  are  related  to  small  size  and  limftetCstaff,  budget, 
ind  experience.        •  *  .  » 


^nd 


To  a  large  extent,  the  attributes  tbat  most  sharply  differentiated 
the  recognized  agencies  f.rom  t;hose  denied  recognition  wpre  also  the 
attributes  .considered  most  important  to  an  agency's  effectiveness 
\n  evaluatlfjg  educational  quality^  The  major  exception  was  lack 
of  public  representation  on  an  agency's  governing  bdard,  which  had 
a  significant  role  in  the  decisions  but  was  gerferally  considered^ 
relatively  unimportant. 

« v    '  -       '        *  '270     '    ,      '    '  « 
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o      A  group  of  slightly  hore  than  100  persons  knowledgeable  afcout 
accrediting  from  a  "variety  of  'perspectives,  when  presented 
descriptions  of  agencies  that  had  been  evaluated  and  eitjher 
recognized »or  denied  recognition  by  USOE,  agreed  substantially 
with,  the  USOE  decisions.    The  measure  of  agreement  between  the 
j    actual  decisions  and  the  judges'  decisions  was  .68,  whefe  1.00 
"\  indicates  perfect  agreement.   Agreement  was  close  to  perfect  to 
'  'the    agencies  , denied    recognition.       The  wiajor    source  .of 
disagreement  involved  agencies  recognized  for  a  limitecrperiod, 
where  t|je  judges  tended  to  award  recognition  for  a  ^jgWJ^ 
longer  period  than  the  actual  decision. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: ,  f   ^       '  . 

Program  files,  Bureau  of  Highe$  and  Continuing  Education/DEAE. 

Orlans,  Hacpld,  et  al.,  Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility, 
Volumes  I  and  II,  The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  Nat iona\  Academy 
'  of  Pablic  Administration  foundation,  Washington,'  D.C^  W4.  ^ 

Jung,  Steven  M.,  et  al.,  Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary. Education,  American  Institutes  'for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
California,  December  ^76.  '  , 

Jung,  Steven  'M. ,  et  al.,  A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary 
Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
December  197Z.  •  ■ 

S  - 
Comptroller   General,   What   Assurance  dqdR  'Office  of  Education's 
-    Eligibility  Process  Provide?    HRD-78-12Q,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  January"l7,  ■  1979. ' 


A 


further  information  about  program,  operations, 
^contact:    Larry  Friedrich,  245-2810  •  * 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


P**OQran  Name: 


Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 

Legislation:  ■. '   "  ^    Expiration  Date: 

'  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  September  30,  1985 

'  \   Title  VI;  Public  Law  85-864;  as  amended  by  '„ 

Public  Law  87-344;  as^  amended  by  Public  Law 

88-210;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-665;  as 

amended  by  Public  Law  89-698;  a^  amended  by^J 

Public' Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 

92-218;  as'amended  by  Public  Law  94-482;  as 

3rinded  by  Public  Law  95-43,  as  amended  by 
t  Dublic  Law  94-482^  transferred  to  Title  VI  of 
-    *  vfifiJH1g.hprJEdiaat.1pfL Act  by  Public  Law  .96-374   

■  , 

Fording  History:    Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

S  3.4T6.000 
"  7,300,000 
6/554,000 
8,000,000 
7,970,000 
8,000,000 
13,000,000 
14,000,000 

15,800,000  ; 

*  15,700,000 
15,450,000 

*  13.OO2.j00O 
7,170,000. 

*  13,940,000 
12,500,000 
11,333,000 
11,300,000 
13,300,000 
14,650,000 
15,000',  000 

*  17,000,000 
17,000,000 
21,800,000 


*  1959 

$  8,000,000 

I960 

8,000,000 

1961 

8,000,000 

1962 

8,000,000 

1963 

8,000,000 

1964  ' 

8,000,000 

1955, 

13,000,000 

196& 

14,000,000 

1967 

16,000,000 

1968  ~ 

„  .18,000,000 

1969 

J  16,050,000 

1970 

30,0*00,000 

1971 

38,500,000 

*972 

38,500,000 

1973 

50,000,000 

1974. 

75,000,000 

'1975 

75,000,000 

1976 

*  75,000,000 

1977 

75,000,000 

1978 

75,000,000 

'  1979 

*  75,000,000 

1980 

75,000,009 

198-1 

45,000,000 
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Program  Goal*  and  Objectives: 

Programs  for  .foreign  .language,  and  area  studies  funded*  under  Sections* 
U  601  and  602  of  this  appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:    (1)  increase 
'     the  nation's  manpower  pool  of  trained  specialist?  in.  foreign  language,  area, 
studies,  and  world  affairs;  (2)  provide  in-service  training  to  upgrade  and 
update  the  professional  knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  specialists  in 
^foreign   language,    area'  studies,   and  world   affairs;    (3)  produce  new 
knowledge  about  other  nations  and  cultures,  parttcularly  those  of  the  non-„ 
western  world,  through  research  and  development;  and  (4)  develop  improved 
curricula  and  effective  instructional  materials"'™  foreign  languages,  area 
studies,  and  world  affairs  needed  by  education,  government,  and  business. 
In  1979,  funds  became  available  for  the  first  time  to~implement  the  new 
Section  603  of  Title  VI,  TIOEA,  which  was  added  to  the  legislation  in  1976. 
Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  understanding  and.awareness  of  UnTted  States 
citizens  and  students  about  the  actions  and  cultures  of  other  ^nations. 

^_.,Sectuoas  £OJ_andJ02  lf-th£jla£iflnal  Deler&e  .Education  Act,  Title  VI, 
ai/tfiorizes  the  award  of  grants  and  contracts  to  IKS.  educational 
institutions,  Organizations,  and  "individuals  for^acii vities  conducted 
primarily  in  the  United  States.  Program  assistance  includes  institutional 
development,  fellowship  support,  .and  research  in.  foreign  language,  area 
studies',  world  affairs,  and  intercultural  understanding.  Section  603. 
authorizes ^the  award  of  grant's  and  contracts  to  wiy  agency  or  organization 
to  stimulate  locally  designed  programs.  Funds  may  be  awarded^  to  support 
in-service  training  of  teachers  and  other  educational;  *  personnel , 
compilation  of  existing  information  and  .resources,  anfld  dissemination. 
Priority  is  given  to  projects  which  are  developed  in  conjunction  with  state 
and  local  education  agencies;  offer  regional  or  statewide  training  or 

-dissemination  activities;  "demonstrate  the  potential  for  wide  impact 
through  mass  media  programs;  and  are  conducted  as  part  of  community,  adult, 
or  continuing  education  programs.  • 

•    ^t  /    ••  -  '    *     *  ** 

?rogr'am  Operations:  '  -  .  v  , 

Sections  601  and-  602  .  •  '  *  '  * 

•  •  t  « 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  -with 
,    institutions   of   higher  education  for   the  purposes  of  establishing, 
equipping,  and  operating  graduate  and  undergraduate  centers  and  programs 
for  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages,  for  instruction , in  other 
'fields  needed  to  provide  a^full  jund^standing  of  the  areas,  regions,  or 
countries  in  which  such  language  is  commonly  used,  or  for  research  and 
training   in   international  ,  studies   and  the   international  aspects  of 
professional  and  other  fields  of  study.    Any  such  grant  or  contract  may 
cover  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the, establishment  or  operation  of  a  center 
•or  Urogram,  including  the  costs  of  faculty,  staff,  and  student  travel-  in 
foreign  areas,  regions,  or- countries,  and  the  cdsts  of  travel  of  foreign 
-      scholars  to  teach  or  conduct  research,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

28Z- 
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w*  * 

{bjThe  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to  individuals 
undergoing  advanced  training  in  any  centerjn-  und^r  any  program  receiving 
"FederaJ  financial  assistance  under  this  ^ltle,; iqf luding  allowances  for 
dependents  and  for  travel  for  research  arid  stud/here  and  abroad,  but  only 
upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  recipients  of  such  stipends  will,  tfn 
completion  of.  their  training,  be  available  for  teaching  service  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  elementary  or  secoodary  school,  or  Such 
Other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Mo  funds  may  be  expended  under  this  title  for  undergraduat^travel 
except  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  setting  forth 
policies  and  procedures  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  for 
such  travel  are  expended  as  part  of  a  formal  program  of  supervised  study. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized;  directly  or  by  contract,  to  make 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved 
instruction  #in  modern  foreign  languages -and  other  fields  neetfed  ,to  provide 

_a~£ul]~ dAdett£anding_Df  the  areas,  regions  or  countries  in  which  such* 
languages  are  commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more  effective  methods 
of  teaching  such  languages  and  in  such  other  fie1d£,e  and  to  develop 
specialized  materials  fof  use  In  such- training,  .or  in  training  teachers  of 
such  languages  or  in  such  fields.  1 

Section  6(#:  ■  * 

The  *  Secretary  may  award  grants  and  contracts  to  stimulate  locally 
designed  educational  programs  to  \ncr6ase  the  availability  to  students  1r\ 
the  U,S.  of  information  about  the  cultures,  actions,  and  policies  of  o^her 
nations  so  that  thess.  students  might  make  more  informed  judgments  with 
UA  respect  to  the  international  poliqies  and  actiqns  of  the  United  States, 
Funds  may  be  used  for  (1)  theMn-service  training  of  teachers  and  other 
educational  personel,  (2)  the  compilation  of  existing  information  and 
respurces  about  other  nations;  or  (3)  the.  dissemination  of  information" and 
resources  to  educators  and  education  officials.  Funds  may  not  be  used  for  * 
*  the  development  of  new  curriculum  or  the  acquisition  of  equipment  or 
remodeling,  of  facilities.  The  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  Program 
comprise  16  permanent  full-time  positioQS,  • 

Program  Scope:  ,  % 
♦  I 

Past  studies  of  foreign  language  and'area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
reveal  the  growth  in  the  development  of  non-westeriv^studies  since  enactment 
.  of  the  NDEA  in  1958.  Whereas  in  1958,  some  37  "uncommonly  taught" 
languages  were -offered  in  U.S.  universities,  in  1977  approximately  100 
podern  .foreign  languages  were  taught  at. NDEA  centers;  a  1970  survey  of 
foreign/  language  "  enrollments  reveals*  that  while  higher  Education 
registrations  In  most  of  tfie/oreign  languages  traditionally  taught  in 
Americaiwiigher  education  .have  been  in  a  distinct  downward  trend  Since 
196&,  stJtJent  enrollments  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  in  over  100  of  the  less 
commonly  taught  languages  taken  collectively  have  Increased  signif icantly- 
-by  12.8  <,  6+7%,  and  39.4X  respectively.     .  ' 

ERlc  :  '  ■  '  ".28: 
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While  enrollments  in  the  uncommonly  taught  languages  are  increasing, 
total  enrol Iments^in  these  languages  remain  .small.  For  example,  in  1970 
there  were  only  5,319  undergraduate  and  79*6  graduate  students  studying 
Chinese.  By  1974-75  enrolments  had  increased  to  9,468  undergraduate  and 
1,108  graduate.         *  ,  * 

,  Since  the  initiation  of  the  NDEA,  the  section  602  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Research  program  awarded  some  709  contracts  and  59  grants  to 
educational  institutions,  professional  organizations,  and  individuals, 
which  resulted  (by  May  1980)  in  the  completion  of  some  900  major  reports  on 
surveys  afid-  studies  and  instructional  materials  for  language  and  area 
studies,  as  well, as  some  600  related  publications*  Items  completed  prior 
to  November  1976  are  listed  in  a  cumulative  bibl iography  produced  by  the 
program,  List  No.  8 -  NDEA  Foreign  Language,  Area,  and  Other  International 
Studies,    (An  Tip-date,  List  No. 9,  is  in  preparation). 

*  * 

The  NDEA  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  program  provides  a 
means  for  correcting  existing  disciplinary  and  geographic  ^imbalances, 
broadening  the  scope  6f  areas  training,  and  improving  and  maintaining 
language  skills.  •  \^*-r*  \— 1 


In  fiscal  Year  1980,  approximately  85  centers  will  be  supported 
serving  about  300,000  people.  It  is  expected  that  the  average  cost  of  a 
combined  gra<Late)'uQdergraduatefcenter  will  cost  abtftit  $94,000,  while  the 
average  cost  of  an  undergraduate  Renter  will  be  554,000*  Approximately  800 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  averaging  $5,700.  In  addition,  160  summer 
intensive  fellowships  will  "be  supported.  Seven  exemplary  graduate 
. programs  wiTl  be  supported*  at  an  average  cost  of  $37,1326  as  well  as  26 
undergraduate  projects  averaging  $39,000.  In  addition,  28  research 
projects  will  t 

X^e  new. program  begun  inJ979*  under  Section  603,  Citizen  Education  for 
Cultural  Understanding,  will  continue  to  fund  approximately  39  p^jects 
'averaging  $51,000  in  1980. 

* 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

*  *  • 

A  review  of  foreign  language  and.a'rea  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
(based  on  a  sample  of  13,.000  foreign  language  and  area  studies  specialists, 
of  whoriH  about  10,000  are  college  or  university  faculty  members)  has 
provfded'ddta  on  the  impact  of  the  NDEA  program.  A  sampling  of  previous 
holders  of  NDEA  VI  fellowships -sho^d  ~that  almost'all  (89.1X)  of  the 
fel%>ws  used  their  foreign  area  trailing Jirv. their  first  job*  Of-  the  Ph*D* 
graduates,  99%  were  employed  as  language  and  world  area  specialists*  The 
survey  also  indicates  tfiat  the  existing  pool  of  specialists  needs  more 
focused  development  in  certain  aspects  in  order  to  achieve  an  upgrading  of 
languagefskills.  Of  the  world  area  specialists  surveyed,  only  253£  reported 
tffat  they  can  easilv  speak,  read,  and  write  a  language  of  their  area.  A 
major  fact6r  -in  .acquiring  and  maintaining  proficiency  in  foreign  "languages 
is  the1; opportunity  to  utilize  the  language  in  a  country  where  it  is  in 
rn9^egular  use.  ■  *  •  _ 


# 


f  • 

Studies  on  yiternational  and  intercultural  education  and  new 
curricula  and  instructional  materials  are  intended  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  U.S.  Tlje  impact  .of  this  program  is  suggested  by  a 
materials  utilization  survey  which  provides  specific  data  on  instructional 
materials  for.  50  (different  languages  in  82  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  programs.  '  Results  of  the  survey  show,  for  example,  that  of  24 
respondent  ^institutions  engaged  in  teaching  Chinese,  21,  or  88  percent, 
were%using  materials  produced  under  National  Defense  Education  Title  VI 
support;  of  17#  programs  offering  instruction  in  Hindi,  100  percent  were 
using  National  defense  Education  materials;  and  6  out  of  7  Arabic  programs 
s^imilarljf  reported  utilization  of  National  Defense  Education  Act-supported 
materials,  ■ 

With  Section  60Z  resea/ch  appropriations,-  the  following  s-urveys*of  - 
language  study  *in  the  U,S,  have  been  undertaken^ 

An  Inventory  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies'  in  the  U.S., 
conducted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Studies;- 

■ 

A  Survey  of  Foreign  Language  Enrollments  in  Secondary  Schools,  in  the 
Fall  ©f  1978  (a  biannual  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Council  on 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages);  ^  ^ 

A    Survey    of    Foreign    Language    Enrollments    in    College^  and 
_    Universities,  in  the  Fall  of  1977  ('a  biannual  survey  conducted 'by  the 
American  Language  Association);  ' 

A  National  Survey"  of  Foreign  Language  Teaching*  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  (in  particular,  teacher  supply  and  demand),  carried 
out  by  the  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages; 

An  Assessment. of  the  State  of  the  Art:   Chinese  language  study  in  the 
U.S,,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Center  for  £pplie*d  Linguistics. 

4n  analysis  of  Iranian  and  American  Perceptions  and  Cultural  Frames  of 
Reference:  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Social  and 
Cultural  Studies,  Inc. 

,  j  .The  Comptroller  General  reported  to  the, Congress  in  1978  on  the  study 
of  fprejgn  languages  and  related  areas.    The  report  notes  that  recipients^ 
of  Title  VI  program  funcjs  Relieve  the  Federal  program  administration  to  be 
fair  and  effective,  'and  /that  the  Federal  program  managers  have  ,  made 
important  improvements  in  the  programs  in  the  past  several  years. 

Priorities  for  determining Janguage  a>id  area  studies  grants  are  still 
being  made  using  data  derived  from  the  lat$  1960 ' s  and  early  1970's.  Wbile 
the  report  observes  that  determination  of  national  needs  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  is  difficult  to  do,  it  is  unknown  whether  the 
greatest  national  needs  are  being  met. ■        *  *  ■ 
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The  Comptroller  General's  report  concluded'  that  additional 
administrative  improvements  are  needed.    RecoWeridations  were  made  to. 

*  * 

^   Visit  at  least  ,once  eve/y  two  years  each  of.  the  80  centers  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving  Title  IV  grants.  * 

Prepare  ^iuPdiStribute  to  center  .officials  and  other  appropriate 
parties  a  ^biannual  report  containing  helpful  "lessons  learned*^  as 
gleaned  from  the  reports  submitted  by,  each  center  to  the  Departmenf  of 
Education  and  visits  to  centers  by  staff  members  of  the  Department. 

-Provide  feedback  reports  to  the  centers  at  least  once  a  year  on  their 
reports  to  tfie  Department  of  Education., 

Develop  a  system  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
providing  starter  grants  to  new  international  -Studies  projects. 

The  President's  Commission-  on  Foreign  Language  and*  International 
Studies  concluded  in  their  recent  report  that  "it  will  take  a  major, 
sustained  national  effort  Jo  raise  American  competence  in  foreign 
languages  to  levels  commensurate  with  our  nation's  needs."  The  Commission 
also  asserted  that  "international  studies  and  language  training  programs 
are  shrinking"  while  at  the  same  time,  "our  needs  for  such  training  are 
intensifying. "  The  Commission's  report  arrayed  a  host  of  recommendations 
intended  to  counter,  such  declines  and  to  increase  national  competency  in 
"foreign  languages  and  international  studies. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  in  its /report  prepared  /or  the  President's 
Commission,  presented  findings  that  income  areas  support  the  President's 
Commission  conclusions  but  diverge  in  other  areas.  The  findings  from  The 
Rand  report  that  ^re  most  pertinent  to  the  Language  Training  and  Area 
Studies  program  are  as  follows: 

-o-  Study  of  all  languages  at  colleges  and  universities  has  declined  about 
10  percent  since  the  1960s,  while  the  study  of  uncommon  languages  has 
doubled  in  the  p^tdfi&ade  to  a  level  of  60,000  students  enrolled  in 
college  and  university  courses. 

o  The  dumber  o$  Ph.D.s  awarded  in  area  studies  has  been  stable  (with 
some  "recent  evidence  Of  deplining*  Ph.D.  degree  enrollment);  the 
quantity  of  'M.A.s  has  been  increasing* 

o  It  has  become  harder  to  place  Ph.D.  graduates  in  recent  years*  except 
for  those  in  economics,  Taw,  sociology,  business,  and  other 
professional  Skills.  M.A.  < placement  has  been  sqmewhat  easier, 
particularly  for  graduates  of  general  *  schools  of  international 
affairs.  There  is  also  potential  demand  for  specialists  in  such 
emerging  international  fields  as  fJemegraphy,  energy,  and  the 
environment. 

o  In  other  fields  there  is  excess  supply,  brought  about  by  the 
saturation  of  the  academic  job  market,  but  the  numbers  of  graduates 
have  declined  very  liitle  in  response  to-4ewer  job  openings. 
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o      The  decline   in  demand  is  not  likely  td  be  compensated  for -by' 
government  or  business  employment,   and-  may  imply  the  need  for 
curtailing  admissions  unless  new  sources  of  demand  appear'  or  extant 
.  ones  are  expanded. 

» 

6      Title  VI  fel-lowship  funds  should  not  be  used  to  stimulate  general 
levels  of  supply,  but  should  be  al.1ocated_selectively  to  produce 
specialised  skilH,  higher  levels  of  competence,  and  needed  skill-4 
mixes.  ■  . 

« 

The  Rand  report  also  posited  a  series  of  perceived  needs  in  *the 
program  area:  -;  >  * 

o      The  universities  face  a  special,  prob.1  em  in  supporting  special istsc™ 
rare  languages  and  the  more  exotic  areas  of  the  world.  The  demand  for, 
their  services  is  small,  but  subject  to  urgent  demand  from  government' 
in  times  of  crisis. 

o  Iflcreased  fellowship  funds  for  foreign  study  and  research,  and 
adequate  released  time  for  faculty;  *  '  • 

* 

o  Acquisition  of  special  library  materials,  which  has  been  impeded* by 
the  loss  of  Ford  Foundation  funding  tanc[  by  mounting  costs  of 
processingj 

o  Maintenance  of  national  research,  exchange  and  training  centers,  such 
as  the  International  Research  and  Exchange^  Board  (IREX)  and  the 
American  Research  Center  <in  Egypt;  '  k 

« 

o  .  Better  training  in  spoken  foreign  languages,  particularly  for  use  in 
business,,  government  and  personal  contacts. 

.Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  t 
^  ^^^^  ^ 

Evaluation  of  the  Foreign  Language  Training  anT-Area  Studies  Program, 
Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,"  California.     The  evaluation  began  on 

.October  1,  1979  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  at  the  end  of  1981 The 
exploratory  evaluation  part  of  this  study  should  be  available  in  early- 
1981 .  The  study  seeks  to  improve  the  program's  obiectives  and  procedures 
and  to  provide  a  means  to  better  allocate  program  funds  by  world  areas  and 

"languages'.    FY  1980  or*  FY  198.1..        ■  v 

In  addition.^prese  programs  ar;e  being  examined  in  .light  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies.  These  recommendations,  whtoh  are  included  in  the 
Commission's  report  entitled  Strength  Through  Wisdom,  call  for  significant 
increases  in  foreign  languages  instruction  and  international  education 
programming  in  the  United  States. 


-    Sources  of  Evaluation  DaJEa:  m  r 

*  Language  and  Area  Studies,  Review  Richard  D.  Lambert  (published  in* 

August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
*  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council).         *    *  ♦ 

f  + 

Intentional  Studies  and  the  Social  Sciences-  /^Survey  of  the  Statu^ 

of  International/Comparative*  Studi^  and  Recommendations  Concerning 

National   Needs   and_  Priorities,  blames   N.  -Rosenau  [Fhnneapolis, 

Minnesota:    International  Studies  Association,  June  1971).  ff 

•  § 

k   1^70    Census    of  -International    Programs    in    State   Colleges  and 
Un^ersitiea,  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
^  {Washingtpn"  D.C/:    AASCU  Studies  197.1/3,  August  1971).  * 

Materials  Deve^pmgj^  Needs   in  the  Uncommonly-Taught  Languages. 
.   Priorities 'for  tttl i  Seventies"     (A  report  of  a  conference  held  in 
Columbia,  Md.,  in  October  1974,  published  by  the  Center  for  Applied 
'j-ingui'stics,  1975).  * 

■  * 

A  Survey  of  Materials  forjthe  Study  of  the  Uncommonly^Tauqht  Languages 
(in  eight  fascicles,  one  for  each  of  the  major  geographical*  world 
.    arrafl,  published  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1976. 

Western  European  Studies  in — the  United  States.  (Stephen  Blank, 
.Counpj"!  for  European  Studies,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1975).  . 

International  and  fritercultural  Education  in  Selected  State  CoY>cges 
.and  Universities:     An  Overview  and  five  Casein     (Audrey  W.  Gray, 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  1977). 

CULCQN  Report  on  Japanese  Studies  at  Colleges  and  Universities  i n  the 
United  .States  in  the  Mid-70' s.   (E.T,  Masses  and  J. A.  Massey,  American"' 
Panel  Secretariat:    Japan  -Society,  Inc.^T977). 

Comptroller  General  of-  tlfe— UrS-rr^tudy  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Related  Areas;   Federal  Support.  Administration,  Need.   September  13, 
'  1978,  Washington,  D.C 

Foreign  Language  and**Inter national  Studies- Special ists:    The  Harket 

place  and  National.  Policy.    (A  report  for  The  President's  Commission 

on  Foreign  Language,  .and  International  Studies. )  *  Sue  E.  Berryman,  Paul 

F.  Langer,  .  John 'Pjncus,  .and  Ridhard-  H.  Solomon  (Santa  Monica, 

California:.  The  Rand  Corporation,  September  1979). 
«  .  • 

Strength  Through  Wisdom:  A  Critique  of  uJSoCapabi.lity.  A  Report  to 
the  President  from  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies.   Government  Printing  Office.,  Washington,  D.C. 

"1979; 
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-  Program  Data.     •    .  1  '         •  *  * 

*  '  S  0  • 

Fbi»*  further  information  about  program  operations,  _/  , 

".  ,       Contact:  -Ed  Meador,' a45-9691  .  '    •  ■        -r.  > 

*  '  *» 

For  further  information  abqut  studies  of  program  effectiveness,      •  , 
«  >        Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-8130 


»  to 


v 


*  » 


4  * 
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ANNUAL'  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS' 


■Program  Name: 

'■  Fulbright-Hays  Act 

Legislation:    -           .  * 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 

Act  of  1961.   Section  102(b)(6)f;  Public'Laft 

87-256;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-565;  .as 

amended  by -Public  Law  89-698. 


V 


1 


Funding  Kistory;  Year 

■   -      %  1964 
.  '  1965 
•  ,  1966. 

1967 

-     /     v",  "  1968 
.    ,>r     -  1969 
1      '      "  1970  . 

'.  .  ''  -197V 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
- 19.76 
1977 

'    >  w     '  1978 
1979 
1980 
"1981 


Authorization 

V  - 


V 

* 

i.; 


v.' 


Expiration  Date: 
None 


Appropriation 

$1,500,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000  ' 

3,00*0,000 

2,430,000 
830,000 

.1,323,000 
*  1,360,000 

1,360,000' 

2,700,000 

2,700,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000  . 

3,000,000  - 

6,200,000 


•  "Program  Goals, and  Objectives:  •'  9  ,  \ 

/    .  ;  .  ,  »  •    '  " 

The  purpose  of  this  program,  is  t<j  promote  add  strengthen  the 
capability  of  Ame.rican'edacatioft  in  those  modern  foreign  languages,  area 

.  styrdies  and  global  issues  where'  there  is  greatest', need  to  improve  American 
understanding  -by  supporting  group  projects  and  fellowships  in  foreign' 
countries  for  teachers  and* 'prospective  teachers  of  United 'States  schools, 
colleges,-  and  universities  .to  improve. their  SlTUl  in  languages  and  increase 
thejr  knowledge  of  the  culture"  of  these  countries.  The  program  also 
supports,  visits'  by  foreign  educators  td  the' 'United*  States  to.  improve 
foreign  language  training  ahd  international  and  intercultural  education  in- 
United  States  sdhools,*  college's,  and  universities.  '  -  1 
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T7     Indefinite^  dqes  not  have  specific  money  authorization. 


Trogram  Operations:  • 

Programs  funded,  under  Section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbrfght-Hays  Act 
provide  dpporturritie^  to  individuals  for  first-hand  experiences  in  the 
locales  of  their  respective' specialization  Sfeas.  Specifically,  faculty 
end  xloctonal  dissertation  research  fellowships  are, provided  for  updating 
and*  extending  research,  knowledge,  and  maintaining  and  improving  language 
'skills.  The  program  also  supports  group  projects. abroad  for  research  and 
'training,  and  curriculum  consultant  services  of  foreign  educators,  to 
improve  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  intercultural  education-  in 
U.S\  schools,  and  £0l leges. 

.  >■  • 

*  *>  Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  this 
appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:  (1)  increase  the  Nation's* 
manpower  pool  of  trained  specialists  ii>  foreign  language  end  area  studies, 
(2)  provide  ioservice  training  to  upgrade,  and  update  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  Specialists  in  foreign  languages,  and*  area 
studies,  (3)  produce  new,  knowledge,  about  othe*  nations  and  cultures, 
particularly,  those  of  the  non-western  world,  and  (4)  develop  curricula  and. 
instructional  materials  in  fgreign  "language  and%area  studies  needed  by 
education,  government,  and  business*  Three  permanent  full-time  positions 
are  provided  for  this  program:  program  director,  assistant,  and  secretary. 

*  Program  Scope: 

'The  Fiscal  Year  1980  appropriation  of  $3  million  for  this  program  will 
"support, 79  doctoral  dissertation"  research  fellowships,  14  cjroup  projects 
abroad,  12  foreign  curriculum  consultant  grants  and  24  faculty  research 
fellowships.  Four  to  seven  special  bilateral  projects  with  Israel, 'Italy, 
and  the'Pettples'  ftepublic  of  China  will  also  be  funded.  • 

m  g  *  * 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  # 

A  recent  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the 
U.S.  demonstrated  that  adequate  opportunities  for  research  an3*  study 
abroad  are  critical  to  improving  the  quality  of  fbreign  area  specialists' 
training.  Over4  85  percent  of  the  specialists  included, in  the  survey 
reported  a  need  to  increase  opportunities  for  studying  language  in  its 
natural  setting.  While  In  absolute  terms  there  has  been  substantial  growth 
in  the  numhers  of  specialists  witb^fiome  overseas  experience,  the  survfey 
reveals  that  on  the  average  the  depth  of ^experience  abroad  is  .Inadequate.* 
Furthermore,  although  as  a  group  the  specialists  have  had^expenienc*  in  a 
wide  range  of  countries,  the  research  of  a  majority  of  theTspeclallsts  has 
been  clustered  1n  a  small  number  of  countries.  In  brief,  a  fefW  countries 
are  *overstudied,  relatively  speaking;  while  a  ( large  number  are 
understudied..  }f  •    '  .  0 

,*  lh%  FulbrtgW-Hays  programs  therefore  provide  a  resourcev  for  training 
specialists  in  *reas  of  greatest  need  and.  for  helping  improve  the  caliber 
o%  training  in  language  egnd  area  studies  through  research  and  study  abroad. 


1/  Language^and  Area  Studies  Review.   Ricftard  0.  Lambert  (published 
~  In'August  1373  by  the  American  Academy^ef  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 
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World-wide  inflation  and  devaluation  of  the  dollar  have  received 
considerable  popular  attention  m  the  last  ten  years.  For  most  D^partfrient 
of  Education  programs  s*uch  international  price  movements  have  only  had  an 
indirect  impact*  However,  the*  Fulbright-Hays  program  is  directly  and 
significantly v  affected  by  changes  in  exchange  rates  and  international 
prices* 

A  Vecent  study  analyzed  changes  in  exchange  rates,  ^international 
prices  and  purchasing  power  of  LLS*  dollars.  The. data  show  that  exchange 
rates,  or  'the  cost  of  forjeign  currencies,  actually  decreased  by  2»7  percent 
during  1971*77.  Howeverv  price  levejs  abroad  increased  by  98.6~percent 
during  the  same  period.  The  combined  effect  of  these  two  factors  was  an 
82.7  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  operations  abroad.  This  is  equivalent 
tp  a  10.5  percent  rate"  of  inflation  in  foreign  prices  compared  with  the  6*7 
percent  domestic  inflation.  '  ■  4 

*  ■  * 

fln  examination  of  appropriations  for  the  Ful bright-Hays  program 
indicates  that  Fiscal  Year  1977  appropriation?  wbuld  purchase  only  82*5 
percent  as  much  as  Fiscal  Ve^ur  T974  appropriations.  The  data  indicate  that 
a  Fiscal  Year  1979  appropriation  of  at  least  $4,000J)00  vould  have  been 
necessary  necessary  in  order  to  fund  operations  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1974 
level*  "  v 

* 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Eva-luation  Studies;  ✓ 

The  Fulbright-Hays  programs,  are  being  examined  in  light  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President's  Commission  of  -  Foreign 
Language  and  International. Studies.  These  recommendations,  which  are 
included  in  the  Commission's  report  entitled  Strength  Through  Wisdom, « 
call»for  significant  increases  in  foretgn  language  Instruction  and 
international  eduCat/on  programming  in  the  United  States* 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

•   ,     *         fc  » 

Program  Data.  Information  collected  in  other  reports  listed  under 
Title  VI  of  the  National  Defence  Education  Act  is  also  relevant  for 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Program.  < 

t  * 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  kicrtard  0/  Lambert,  (published  in 

August  1973  by  the  American  Academy4of  Political  and  Social  Science 

and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council).  .  %  • 

< 

•  « 

Changes  irr  Purchasing  Power  of  International  Education  Appropriations 
Technical  Paper,  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  $nd .Evaluation  tl.S* 
Department  of  Education,  September  1976.  \     "  - 

Strength  Throudh ' Mi sdom:    A  Critique  of  U.S.  Capability/ a  Report  to 
,    the  President  by  the  President's  Commission  on  foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies.    Government  Printing  Offifce,  Wash.i  D,C.  1979. 


2/  Changes  in  Purchasing  Power  of  International  Education  Appropriations, 
Technical  Paper,  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  UJS* 
Department  of  Education,*  September  1978*  * 
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FULBRIGHT-HAYS  (102(b)  (6)   GRANTS  AWARDED: 
By  World  Area:   FY  1964-77  and  FY  1978  1/ 


T 


4 

\ 

V  WORLD 
AREA  * 

GRANTS  TO  U.S.  CITIZENS 

« 

i 

Grants  to 
foreign 
/nationals 

# 

* 

U.S. 
and  foreign 
totals 

Doctoral 
dissertation 
research 

Faculty 
research 

Group  2 
projects 
i 

Curriculum 
_ consultants 

> 

* 

*  * 

FV 
64-77 

FY 
78 

FY 
64-77 

FY 
78 

FY 
64-77 

FY 
78 

FY 
64-77 

FY 
78 

FY 
•64-77 

FY 

78 

AFRICA 

■ 

267 

17 

51 

3 

936 
(48) 

*5 
(3) 

45 

5 

1,299 

1 

*  9  ' 

LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  WEST  INDIE! 

13 

Ji 

10 

566 
(26) 

53  - 
(3)  . 

,64. 

4 

589 

85  ' 

EAST  ASIA  AND 
PACIFIC 

433 
^T4T 

-35  

159 

11 

1,081 
(44). 

112 
(5) 

29 

2 

# 

1,702 

WESTERN' 
EUROPE, 

4 

147 

4 

389 
(19) 

40 

1 

717 

EASTERN  . 
EUROPE  * 

.251 

•22 

160 

1  17 

1,641 
(68) 

174 
(4) 

13 

3 

2,065. 

216 

NEAR  EAST  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

"  340 

30 

170 

12 

4,204 
(708) 

486 
(26) 

38 

1 

4,752 

.529 

WORLD  TOTAL 

1,724 

126 

760 

<, 

I — — > 

57  ' 

8.811 
(413) 

8904 

(41)  ' 

229 

16 

11,524. 

1,089 

1/  All  1978  figures  are  for  grants  or  funds  obligated  through  September  30,  1978  for 

the  1978-79  academic  year,  1  t 
*  ¥  **" 

2/  Figures  in  parenthesis  Indicate  the  nunber  of  group  projects  and  s^rinars  funded. 

Source.    Fulbright  Program  Exchanges,  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  Board  of  Foreign 
<       Scholarships,  Washington,  D.(J.,  December  1979,  .i 
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Program  Data, 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
•   •  • 
*    Contact:    Ed  Meador,  245-9691 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness,*' 

Contact:   Robert  Berls,  245-8130 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  ^ 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 

Legisfation:  -  ' 

Elemental/- and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  IX,  Part  E,  as  amended  under 
Public  Law  92-318,  Public  Law  93-380,  and 
.  Public  Law  95-561. 


Funding  History: ,  Year 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978., 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  .  /  \ 

This  program  provides  opportunities  for  studertfs  to  learn  about  their 
own  cultural  heritage  and  to  study  the  cultural  heritages .of  the  other 
e^nic  groups  in  the  Nation.  The  purpose  is  to  recognize  the  contr  but  ons 
of'  ethnic  groups  to  American  society,  encourage  mutual  understanding 
cooperation,  and  ethnic  cultures,  and  reduce  social  divisiveness. 


Authorization 

$15,000", 000  , 
15,000,000 
15,000,000  - 
15,000,000 

^000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 

■  \ 

*  * 

i 

* 

Appropriation 

$2,375,000 
1,800,000 
-1,800,000 
2,300,000  , 
2,300,000 
2,000,000 

3,000,000     ■  ; 

3,000,000 


Eacji  program  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
(1) 


develop  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary 
•  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  literature,'  art,  music, 
'  drama,  language,  and  genera.1.  culture  of  the^group  or  groups  with- 
which  the  program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of  that 
ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the  American  Heritage;  or 

(2)  disseminate  curriculum  'materials  ta,  .permit  their  use i  ip 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Nation;  or  .  ■ 


(3)  provide  'training   for   persons   using,    or  preparing 
curriculum  materials  developed  under  this  title;  and 


to  use, 
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•  • 

^  (4)  cooperate  *feith  persons  and  organizations  with  a  special  interest 
.    '      1n  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned 
to  /  assist   them  *in   promoting,    encouraging,    developing,.'  or 
producing  ,programs  or  other  -activities  which  relate  to  the 
history,  culture,  o^  tradition  of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups. 

Program  'Operations: 

•  ■» 
The  program  authorizes  grants   to  public   and  private  nonprofit 
educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to  ass.ist  them  in 
planning,  developing,  and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Y*  * 

Programs  which  are  proposed  for  funding  must  be  planned  and* carried 
out  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee  that^ls  repcesentative  of 
the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program,  js  concerned.  Project 
activities  include  curriculum  material  development,  training* 
dissemination  of  materials,  and  cooperation  with  ethnic  groups  in  the 
community  served  by  each  project.  Emphasis  will  be  plated  on  multi-ethnic 
endeavors  that  draw  upon  the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  cpmmunity. 

In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Secretary  makes  arrangements  which 
utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities  and  personnel  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  (2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  in  local  communities 
and  of  foreign  students  pursuing  their  education  in  this  country,  (3)  the 
expertise  of  teachers  in  elementary  arid  secondary  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents  and  experience  of  any  oth^r 
groups,  such  as  foundations,  ciyic  groups,  and  fraternal  'organizations, 
which  woul4  further  the  goals  of" the  programs.'         t        t  , 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  may  be  used  to  coveV  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carrying  out  the  programs^  including 
the  cost  of  research  materials  and  resources,  ethnic  group  and  academic 
consultants,,  and  training  educational  and  community  resource  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  may 
also  be  used«to  provide  stipends  (in  such  amourtts  as  may  ke  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  individuals  receiving 
training  as  part  of  such  programs,  Including  allowances  for  dependents 

In  FIT  1974,  42  projects  were  funded  with  an  average  award  of  $56,000. 
During  FY  1<J75,  49  grants  averaging  $39,000  were  made  in  support  of 
programs  in  32  States  tyd  the  District  of  CftlumMa.  During  FY  1976,  49 
grants  averaging •  $37,000  were  funded  in  32  **States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  FY  1977,  64 
grants  averaging  $36,000  were  funded  in  36  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  FY '1978,  56  grants  averaging 
$40,000  were  awarded  fn  28  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  American 
Samoa.  In  FY  1979,  48  grants  averaging/441,600  were  awarded  to  22  States, 
'Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  7  In  FY  1980,  58  grants  averaging 
$51,700  have  been  awarded  to  22  States  aod  Territories. 

In  FY  T981,  it  is  anticipated  that  40  grants  averaging  $68,700  wijl  be 
*war<fed  to  35  States  ajid  territories.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  5  of  the 
grants  will  be  multi-year  projects  that  focus  on  teacher  training  and 
dissemination  of  materials  on  a  state-wide  or  district-wide  basis.  In 
addition,  a  contract  to  evaluate  materials  produced  in  the  program  and  a 
contract  to  provide  clearing  house  activities  will  be  let. 

~2Ut; 
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Staffing  for  this  program. consists  of  7  positions:  ,j)rogr*am  director, 
assistant  and  secretary,  admihtetrative* assistant  and  3  program  officers. 

Program  Effectiveness, and  Progress: 

Each  project  contains  a  self-assessment  in  terms  of  constant  review 
and  professional  criticism,  as  well  as  feedback  from  teachers  and  students 
and  members  of  the  community's  ethnic  groups.  - 

With  more  states  requiring  the  teaching  of  ethnic  studied  in  the 
schools,  there  .are  indications  of  wider  acceptances  of  ethnic  programs, 
particularly  in  the  concentrated  multi-ethnic  areas  of  the  country. 
California,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan  are 
requiring  multicultural  or  ethnic  heritage  studies  statewide.  At  least  34 
^States  already  have  provisions  supporting  multicultural  education  in  some 
'aspects/  £ 

The  present  program  has  increased  its  emphasis  on  training  and  a  major 
portion, of  financial  support  is  in  this  area.  With  the  advent  of  training 
as  a  major  consideration,  the  materials  already  developed  under  the  Title 
IX  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  program  will  receive  wider  dissemination  and 
utilization. 

Since  1974,  over  300  projects  have  been  funded  that  have  developed 
curriculum  materials  featuring  71  different  ethnic  groups.  Approximately,  . 
1,514  items  were  developed  by  the  projects,  809  items  are  audiovisual s 
including  casset,t  or  audio  tapes,  videotapes/cassettes,  slide  programs, 
filmstrlps,  16mm\  films  and  records.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  one  items*  are, 
printed  materials  to  be  used  as  teacher  resources, ^  bibliographies, 
curriculum  guides,  study  units,  teacher  guides^  and, background  readings, 
student  materials,  or  teacher-training  resources.  Other  materials  include 
kits,  and  artifacts,  posters,  activity. cards,  games,  data  banks,  computer 
files,  transparencies,  greeting  cards,  study  prints,  and  traveling 
exhibits//      «  • 

,  Sub/ect  areas  in  which  ethnic  studies  developed  program  materials  can 
be  useji  vary  widely  from  art  to  physical  education;  almost  half  (46 
percent)  of  these  materials,  however,,  are**™  social  studies  and  related 
areas.  Slightly  more  than  a  fourth"  (28  percent)  .are  in  the  humanities'  and 
related  areas.  The  two  areas  of  social  studies  and  humanities  comprise  74 
percent  of  the  program  developed  materials.  The  balance  (26  percent) 
comprise  a  wide  rang^of  subject  areas. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

_  A  study  Is  planned  to  tfegin  In  FY  19£K  to  assess* the  materials 
produced  by  300  ethnic  heritage  products.    Specific  purposes  of  the 
study  ire  as  follows:  '  / 
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1980  Horkioad  Qata  ( estimated)' 

1  i 

Total  Program  allocation  N  $3,000,000 

,  Hunger  of  grants  58 

Average  award  *        $  51,700 

Number  o.f  contracts  1 

Amount  of  contract  1  *                $  200*000 

Ethnic  groups  served—  <  *65 


Grant  dollar  total 
Number  of  awards  ■  ' 
Average  award 

For  training:  ■ 
Dollar  total 
(lumber  of  awards 
Average  award 

For  curriculum  development: 
Dollar  total  ' 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award' 

Fjor  dissemination: 
Dollar  total  ' 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award t 

F-or  training  and  curriculum 
development: 

Dollar  total 

Number  of  awards 

Average  awards 

For  training  and  dissemination 

Dollar  total 
,  Number  of  awards 

Average  award 


For  training,  curriculum 
development  and  dlssemin 

Dollar  total 
.Number  of  awards 

Average  award 


For  curriculum  development 

and  dfssemlnatlohi 
Dollar  total 
Number  of  awards  \ 
Average  award     *  '\ 


$3,000,000 
58 

51,700 


$  180,000 
.  4 
45,000 


$  '840,000 
16 

52,500 


$  60,000 
1 

60,000 


$  30,000 
^    1  . 
30,000 


60,000 
*  2  . 
30,000 


$1,260,000 
24 

52,500 


$  540,000 
10 

*  54,000 


2Br 
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1981  Workload* Oata  (-estimated)  - 


,  TotaK^fogram  allocation 

'  Number  of  grants 
Average  award. 
Number  of  contracts  v 
Amount  of  contract  \ 


Ethnic  groups- served- 


$3,000,000 
40 

fc $  68,700 
2 

$  2f50,000 
65 


V- 


Gfant  dollar  tptal 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

For  training: 
Oollar  total 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

•For  curriculum  development: 
Oollar  total 
Number  of  awart 
Average  award 

For  dissemination: 

Oollar  total 
^Numbeic-af-a  w  a  r  d  s 

Average  award 

Fof^training  and  curriculum* 
development:  -  t  • 

Oollar  total 

Number  of  awards 
<  Average  award      .  4 

For  training  and  dissemination: 
■  pollar  total 
*  Number  of  awards  ' 
-  Average  award 

Ftor  training,  .curriculum 
development  and  dissemination: 

Oollar  total 

Number  of  awards 

Average  award 

■\ 

For  curriculum  development 
and  dissemination: 

Oollar  total 

Number  of  awards 

•Average  award 


$2,750,000 
.40 

68,700  v 


$  450,000 
¥  7 

64,280  t 


$  385,000 
7' 

55,000  , 


$  210,000 
70,000 


$  50ff,000 
50,000 


$  875,000 

5  ' 
-  175,000 


$  325,000' 
3 

108,300 


$  250,00(f 
5 

50,000 
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(a)   Appropriateness  of  materials  for  use  in  learning  situations.  These" 
criteria  will  be  discrete  for  student  materials,  teacher  resources, 
and  teacher  training  materials. 
,(b)   ethnic  authenticity  of  materials  content.  - 
(ci   technical*  quality  of  production  and  potential  for  duplicating  of_ 
,  pcint  and  non-j>rint  materials. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  ,  ^.  - 

.  •  ,  ■  * 

PrograSm  information  and  Progress  Reports  from  projects,  and*  an  -  > 
Assessment  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program, 
a  report  published  in  1977  and  prepared  under  a  Title  IX  Elementary 
■   and  Secondary  Education  Act  Grants awarded  by  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edi^cation  to  the  National 
Eduiation  Association  in  1976>  *  x 

For  further  information  abowx  program  operations, 

f  - 

Contact:   Lawrence  E.  Koziarz,  245*9506 

■  *  < 

For  further  information  abQyt  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:  Robert  BerJs,  245-8130 
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ANNUAl  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION . PROGRAMS 
'  •  r1  1  

Program  Name:* '  ' 

—  ,       '       '  •  J 

Graduate/Professional  EducatlonaVORporl^ities  PiTJgrara 

.  Legislation:  '  '       1  *      •       -  Expiration  Date: 

.  .Public  Law  89-329  JMgher*.Educat1ori  Act  of  1965  ^September  30,  1985* 
4  "  .(Ss- amended  by  Public  law"  92-318),  Title  IX,     -         *  .  *-  • 

•  '      Parts  A 'and  B;  extended  by  Public  Law?96-374  '  - 

*»       *  -  •  ,» 

'Funding  History:  •  Year         . *  Authorization  V"       Appropriation  • 


•  '    Part  A  .    ••Parts'A  and  B  ' 

•  .  '          19>8'  '$50,000,000  $3, 2$.,  000 

.    .1979  m       50,000;000.  -      „<     8,000,000  • 

3980  .50,000,00(T  "  11,000,000-.  .  ""• 

.  ;               198U.  *  50,00.0,000     ,      "  Jl.OOCr.OOD 

^^jPr^g/^^oals  arfd  Objectives:  .         -    ■•'       ■  * 

^      ^The  pvefall  goal  of  this  program  #i 5k  to  provide  needed  opportunities 
Tttr.  qualif  ied   sfcydents,    particularly  .'minorities   and   wbmen   who  are 
.  underjrepresiBnted  in, the  professions  and  many  graduate  fields,  to  receive 
the  education  necessary  fq£  entering  the ^highest ! level s^of  professions, 
intiustrieif^overnment  and  colleges..  .There  are! two  parts  to  the  program. 
The  objective  x>f  P&ri  A  which  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
.  education  is(fa  strengthen  and  improve  graduate  and  professional  programs 
^  Jeading  to  advanced  degrees  (other  than  medical  decrees).    Urjder  Part  A, 
.grants  rrtiy  also  be  made  Jft  strengthen  undergraduate  progrkis  %when  4be 
Commissioner  determines  Hhat  strengthened  undergraduate  programs  will 
contribute'  to  the  purposes  of  Title  IX-A.     The  goal  of  Part  B  which 
authorizes  the  award  of  f el Toxshipk  for  graduajteuand  professional  stujfents 
is  to  assist  qualified  .students  in  obtaining  the  Idvanced  training  needed 
for  careers  .in  professional  fields  and  fields  where  the  docTtOrate  degree  is 
Va  requirement.  ,  *  4  * 

*    .  .  ■ 
.   Program  Operations:  .  >  1  * 

Gradate/Professional  Educational  opportunities  Program"  awards  are 
\made  on>  a  competitive  ia^is.  Applications^  are  sent  to  all  institutions 
,  which  have  graduate  and  professional  frrojjrams  inviting  them  to  apply  .for 
a  institutional  and/or  fellowship  grants.   Institutions  receiving  fellowship 

m  ,..  ja       *  .  s  y  « 

.T/    .In-  addition-  to  these  Authorizations  .for  Part  Af  the  Secretary  is 

authorized  to  appropriate  such  soms  at  may  be  necessary  for  up  to 

7,500  fellowships.     v  #  • 


'  ..  '  -28R-         '  .  /* 


grants  recommend  to  the  Secretary  qualified  students,  who  plan  to  obtain  a 
doctonate  or  professional  degree.  College  graduates  'apply  for  fellowships 
fcy  applying  to  institutions  which  have  been  awarded  fellowship  grants.  For 
FY  1979  and  prior  years,  seach  fellow's  stipend  was  $3,900  per  12  month 
^period.'  In  FY  1980,  the  fellow's  stipend  ys  increased  to  $4,500.  An 
institutional  allowance  of  $3,900  per  year  'is  provided  for  each  fellow 
enrolled  in  the  program.  FellofWs  must  t*e  full -time  students  and  ordinarily 
cannot  have  their  fellowships  renewed  ieygnd  a  36-month  time^peHtid, 

-  No  set  amount  is  al Ideated  for  institutional  grants,. though  they  are 
only  awarded  In  institutions  for  programs  which  slso  receive  fellowships. 
Grants  may  be  used,  for  faculty  improvement,  %aijnt  en  ance  and  improvement  of, 
quality  of  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  study;  acquisition  of  '\ 
instructional  equipment  and  materials,  cooperative  arrangements  among 
graduate  and  professional  schools;  needed  innovation  in  graduate  and 
professional  programs;  and  recruitment,  retention,  and  counseling  <and 
career  placement  activities*. 

.  There  are  a  number  of.  limitations  on  the  use  of  grant  funds*  They  are 
awarded  to  strengthen  only  graduate, ancl  professional  programs  for  which  the 
institution  receives  fellowships.  They  may  not  be  us*d  f^r  construction  or  . 
h  renovation  of  buildings  or  the  cost  of  ^easing  space.  They  may  hot  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious  worship.  Jhey  may  not  be  used  Xfl 
finance  more  than  two- thirds  the  cost  of  the  project  or  activity  described 
in  the  institutions, application.  They  may  npt  be  used  to  finance  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  purchase  or  rental  of  books,  audiovisual* 
aids,  and  scientific  apparatus;  Finally  they  may  not  be  used  for 
fellowship  assi?tanq£  to  studfents.  .  *  - 


Program  Scope:  t  •  v       -  H  \* 

*  _  * «  *  *  -  z  •  *  \ 


<ri> 


The  first  gr^gte^ere  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  .1978.  Fifty-five  * 
colleges  and  univJIKHW  received  approximately  $3-2  million.  Part  of 
that  sum,  $2,761,2u0l£flJ>vided  fellowship  assistance  for  354  students  from" 
.groups  traditionally  unjJerrepresented  in  graduate  and  professional 
studies.  The  remainder,  $485,340,  funded  grants  .to  26  colleges  and 
universities  *to  finance  special  recruitment,  orientation,  and  retention, 
programs  for  the  new  fellows. ,  * 

t  *For  the  academic  year  1979-80,  approximately  516  new  and  315 
continuing  fellowships  totalling  $6.,885»719  were  made.  Approximately  50 
institutional  grants  totalling  $1,114,281  were  made.  For  academic  year 
,  1980-81,  approximately  213  new  and  789  continuing  fellowships  totalling 
$8,416,800  were  made.  Approximately  33  institutional  grants  totalling 
$357,718  were  made. 
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f  Distribution  of  Fellowships  - 

Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  Program 
-  -  (Academic  Year  1979-80) 


FEMALE 

*  * 

* 

MALE 

TOTAL 
USED 

rOTAL 
(MUSED 

—     ■  "-i 
TOTAL 

Alloc. 

Bl/CK 
t 

-A. A. 

WHITE 

H.A. 

BUCK 

11. A. 

h.f. 

QUITE 

1I7A. 

11. A. 

FELLOWS 

.  9 

60 

19 

12 

83  . 

5 

i 

88 

"37 

-332 

22 

•  354 

.  r 

PERCEKT  OF 
TOTAL  USED 

m 

5.77. 

3.67. 

25.07 

1.51 

2$.  5* 
i 

MAI 

A.  57. 

1.27. 

A 

*  • 
* 

PERCENT  of 
TOTAL  ALLOC. 

# 

* 

'93.V 

6.2Z 

100, OZ 

Black      *        HA  -  Native  Anerican    *        PR  -  Puerto  Rican  -      AA  -  Aoiari  American 

H  -  Hispanic  '        W  -  Women                             HA  -  Mexican  American  *  CB—  Cuban  Anerican 

U  -  Unuaed     '  '      **~  Permanent  Resident.  - 

Source:    Office, of  Postsecondary  Education,  Program  files. 


Program  Effectiveness' and  Progress.: 

<~  .  Jhjs  program  his  been  funded  for  academic  year  1978-79,  1979-80  and 
1980-8L  Data  on  the  second  year  recipients  (see  table  1  for  more  detailed 
Information)  "suggests  the  program  is  well  targeted  on  fellowship 
fecipients  with  57,7  percent  female,  51  percent  Black,  17  percent  Hispanic, 
6  percent  Asian-American  and  3.3  percent  Native  American.  However, 
evidence  <5n  program  success  can  in  the  final,  analysis  only  be  judged  by  the 
success  of  its  graduates  in,  the, academic  market  place.  Further  studies 
will  focus  -upon  this  question,      "  * 


Qngolrtg  and  Planned  Evaluation  Sturdiest 

s 


A  evaluability  assessment  study  of  the  graduate  program 
-    Title  IX  and  XI  is  planned  for  1980.  * 

^Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

0fftce*6f  Postsecondary  Education,  Program  files. 

^for  furtheV  information  about  program  operations,. 

Contact:    Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 

For  "further  information^about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Sal  Corrallo,  245-8130  V 


funded  under 


i 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


,ERIC 


Program  Name: 

Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Legislation: 

Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (as -amended  by  Publjc  Law 
92-380),  Title  IX,  Part  D,  Section  966; 
extended  by  Public  Law  96-374.  ,  - 

Funding  History:   Yea£  Authorization 


1974 

1/ 

1975 

V 

1976 

•T/ 

1977 

V 

1978 

V 

1979 

V 

1980 

V 

1981 

V 

1 

Expiration  bate: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$  750,000 
750,000 
750,000V 
750,000  \ 
l,OO0,0Q0  ; 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Program  Goals  afid  Objectives: 


.  One  of  the  purposes  of  Title  IX,  Sectt^Ti  904,  Legal  Training  for  the 
Disadvantaged,  1s  to  enter  1ntd  contracts  jwlth  public  and  private  agencies 
and  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  as  determined  by. the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  undertakt 
training  in  the  legal  profession.  Administered  by  the  Council  on  Legal 
Education  Opportunity  (CLEG),  the  program  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  significant  increase  1n  the  number  of  lawyers  from 
minority  and  disadvantaged  groups.  The  program,  formerly  funded  by  the 
Office  of , Economic  Opportunity  <0E0),  1s  now  funded  by  ED.  The  FY  1974 
appropriation  was  the  first  specifically  for  the  program  under  ED 
direction.  . 

Pro'gram  Operations;  a  K 

*  The  administration  pf  the  CLEO  program  1s  handled  through  a  non- 
competitive project  graryt  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity 
"with  no  matching  requirements.  CLEO  conducts  a  nationwide  ffearch  for 
eligible  candidates  *to  participate  1n  the  program..  Applications  are 
submitted 'to  the  CLEO  central  office  where  an  initial'  screening,  1s  done., 
Eligible  applications  are  forwarded  to  regional  panels  of  raw  deans  and' 
other  educators  who.  make  the  final,  selection  of  students. 

t  * 


J/  Th1?  program  was  funded  from  private  sources  1n  1968-1970,  and  was 
funded  by  the  Off Ice  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  HEA,  Title  IV.  In 
*  1974,  Section  ,96b"  was  Authorized  and /Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
were  authorized  for  appropriation.        ,  • 
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f      m  *  r 

f    -  The  CLEO  participants  are  typically  those  whotiave  no)  met  traditional , 

✓  law  school  entrance  reguirements.  The*CL£o  training  program,  therefore, 
includes  a  six  week  intensive  pre-law  summer  preparation  program  for  these 
students  prior  to  their  entering  law  school.  Participants  are  ,then 
supported  with  $1,000  fellowships  for  each  of  their  fchretf  years  of  law 
school  attendance.  In  addition,  participating  law  schools  waive  the 
tuition  and  fees  that  would  normally  be  charged  to  tlje  students. 

f       Pr.oqram  Scope:  "*  14  * 

,*  In  the  1979-80  academic  year,  196  ne4  students  were  snorted  in 

addition  Jo  300  continuing  students:     Altbgethfer  2,350  students  have 
.participated  in  the  CLEO  program  which  has  involved  144  law  schools. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


"  Since  its  operation  an  1968,  the  program  has  experienced  a  retention 
rate  among  its  first-year  students  of  about  80  percent*  as  compared  to  the 
90  percent  rate  for  law  students  as  a  yhole.  t  Since  the  program's  inceptiorr 
in  1968  through  1978,  a  total  of  2,722  students  have  successfully  completed 
the  summer  institute  programs,  and  of  these,  2,629  have  entered  law  school. 
Of  the  total  possible  number  of  eligible  graduates  at  this  time,  1,405  or, 
approximately  70  percent  have  already  graduated,  a  figure  which  compares 
reasonably  well  with  the  national  norm.  An  additional  652  students  have 
withdrawn  from  or  failed  in  law  school.  Available  data  on  students  v/ho 
participatedjn  the  legal  training  for  the  disadvantaged  program  from  1968 
to  1979  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Considerable  efforts-have  been  made  through  the  program  to  \ncrease 
the  number  of: women  going  to  law  school.  For ty-sjxj2£r cent  of  the  current 
participants  are  females.  Simitar  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
minorities.  Table  I  summarizes  the  information  on  the# ethnic  background  of 
the  current  participants.  As  the  table  indicates,  the  majority 
(approximately  54  percent)  of  participants  are  Blacks.  However,  a  large 
number  of  ethqic  minorities  have  participated  in  the  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  '  * 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  reguire  the  evaluation  of  a  number1  of 
HEA  Title  IX  prpgrams,  including  Part  0.  ED  Kas  completed  the  first  annual 
study  in  response  to  this  reguirement.  The  second  report,  combined  for  the 
years  1979  and  *1980,  was  completed  in  January  1981.  *  . 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^  „ 


Program  files,  division  ^of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  $  *  j 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "A  Stutfy  of  Specific  Federally'  Funded 
Graduate  Education  Programs, "  February  1978.-  .  ' 
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Data  from  CouQc'ii  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  December  1978? 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

♦  Contact:   Alan  Schiff,  245-2347 

f*  •     l-      *  "  * 

,F6r  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

■   '    '  Contact:   Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884  1 
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>  Table  2 

Ethnic  Composition  of  CLEO  Participants  in  1979  2/ 

*                                  «              »  * 

American  Indian  3  , 

Appalachian           ■  2  • 

Asian  American    »  ,  14     #  " 

Black  301  . 

Black  Panamanian        •  •  1 

Black .West  Indian  *   '  1 

Caucasian  .     .     .  20 

Chicand  *  139 


Cuban 


10 


Dominican  1 

Filipino  1 

Hawaiian.  .  *     1 .  * 

^Italian  American  ,  •  \  ' 

Puerto  Ricah  *  52 

Spanish  Surname  >  .  g 

Other  Groups  *  5 

»  .♦ 

TOTAL-  «          '  '  568 

j/  .  Data  obtained  from  Council  on  Legal  Opportunity. 


300, 


\ 


Ttblt  1 

Swury  of  lAfotMttoA  oa  ClEO  Participants  \J 


Tttr 
Participating 

\n  cuo 


I  Stuteitts 


I  CoBplettnf 
♦Suwwr 

lAStltUtt 


r  Students  in  Lm    I  1a  Lm  School 
t  EAterln*  Law  t  of  CLEO  School  Presently  K°!!5c;!!ln* 
Sthool        Graduates  ftecdivlftq  aEO  Md     CtEO  Aid 


9  Withdraw,  I  Passing  Bar  2/  #  Failing  Bar 


1968 

161 

lS"l 

A 

131 

84 

1 

•  0 

0 

8 

69 

7 

1969 

448  m 

A 

444 

400 

292 

2 

0 

8 

176 

30 

,  1970 

212 

197 

191 

130-  / 

tf 

0 

61  " 

'  83 

10 

t 

1971 

221 

•    '  210 

•  y  207 

0 

0 

7Q 

61 

•  3 

1172 

217 

213 

210  _ 

)  »>/ 

<?  ■ 

0 

69  1 

55 

5 

1973 

233 

229 

218 

1W 

0 

f 

*  0 

60 

8 

1174 

225 

225. 

219 

160 

\ 

0 

S9 

6 

•W75 

2S1 

244} 

234 

156 

0  <" 

o    .  . 

52 

46 

12 

1176 

220 

216' 

,  205 

148 

6    .  . 

10 

36 

2  « 

.  K/A 

1977 

220 

200 

197 

m* 

1S2 

1 

2  \ 

47 

K/A 

♦  K/A 

1978 

• 

217 

213, 

203 

N/A 

1S9 

7 

36 

K/A 

K/A 

1979 

224 

222 

c 

\  214 

K/A 

206 

7 

6 

KM 

K/A  ^ 

TOTAL 

2,850 

2,722 

2,829 

1.405 

S23  . 

^26 

652  ' 

598 

81 

j/-0#C4rt>#r-lJ7a4)itUUporLJfm  Councils  LegaJ  ^Education  Opportunity. 
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•   ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name:  ,«  - 

—  •   '  ;  •' 

'  Domestic  Mining*  add  Mineral  and  :< 

"  Mineral  Fgel  Conservation  Fellowships 

Legislation:'  •  "  /  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education  Act    September  30,  1985 
of  1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-3*18),  Title  ; 
IX,  Part  D;  extended  by  Public  Law  96-374.      ■  » 

Funding  H1stW:   Year   '         Authorization  Appropriation 

*         *        1975         '    V-   .  $1,500,000 

1976  T/  .  3,000,000 

1977  .    V  '  "    '  4,500,000 

.     J978  T/  ,4,500,000  . 

.    *      •  1979,  T/  4,500,000,,, 

.     1980\  V  v     -  4,500,00(£' 

•  1981     \  T/  1,150,000 

■ 

Program  Goal's  and  Objectives:  - * 

:rr  : — r  

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist,  through  fellowships, 
graduate  students  of  exceptional  ability  for  advanced  study  in  domestic 
minipg  and'mlneral  and  mineral  fuel  conservation  Including  oil,  gas,  coal, 
oil  shale,  and  uranium.   Such  students.must  demonstrate  financial  need  to 
.-qualify.  .  h 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  applications  are  reviewed  and  rated  by  panels  of  academic 
experts,  chosen  from  outside*  the  Office.  Allocations  of  fellowships  are 
then  made  tor  .the  successful  applicants  who,  In  turn,  select  and  nominate  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  the  persons  they  recommend  for  these 
fellowships.        .  . 

Fellowships  are  awardable  for  any  level  of  pre~doctoral  study.  Tenure 
cannot  exceed  36  months,  except  an  additional  12  months  may  be  awarded  by 
the  Sepretary  under  special  circumstances:  The  usual  duration  is  aboyt  18 
months.  x  9  - 

T7    The  Secretary  1s  authorized  to  appropriate  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  to  support  up  to  500  fellowships. 

2/*  Of  this  amount,  $97,150  was  used  for  additional  fdnding  of  fiscal 
"~,    year  1979,  two-year  awards. 
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The  Secretary  awards  to  the  fellowship  recipients  such  stipends  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs.  For  FY  1979  and  prior  years  each  fellow 
received  a  stipend  of  $3,900  for  a  12-month  period.  In  FY  J980,  the 
fellow's  stipend  will  be  increased  to  $4,500.  The  Institutions  receive  an 
Institutional  allowance  of  $3,900  per  year  for  each  fellow  enrolled  1n  the 
Institution.  .  .  — 


Program  Scope; 


Table  1  i 

Summary  of  Fellowships  apt!  Awards 
1975  :o  1979   3/  * 


« 


Fiscal 
Year 
Fund 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Total 
NO.  Of 

Fellows 


'^-"180 
375 
500 
500 
462 
281 


No.  Of  New 
One-Year 
Awards 

180 
229 
224 

136  1/ 
25  7/ 
80  37 


No.  of  New 
Two-Year 
,  Awards 


76 
76 
161 
196 


No.-  of 
Continuing 
•  Fellows' 


146 
200 
288 
276 
5 


Characteristics 
that  the  fellows  are 


of^i 


"Average 
Cost  of 
A-Fellowsh1p 

$8,000  v 
8,000 
7,800 
7,800 

.7,800 
8,400'  ^ 


323  fellows  are  presented  1n  Table  2*  They  show 
a" predominantly  male  group  of  students  (92  percent). 
Three-quarters  of  the  fellows  were/imfsulng  a  Masters  degree,  while  at 
least  45  doctoral  students  were  supported.  The  majority  of  the  students 
Vere  Involved  In  research,  while  22  percent  had  practical  field  experience. 
The  majority  (62  percent)  of  the  fellows  were  1n  engineering  currlculums, 
and  geology  was  the  most  studied  science  area"^55  fellows).  c 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  final  reports  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Education '  from 
Institutions  awarded  fellowship  grants  for  1976-77  were  summarized  1n  the 
Secretary's  1978  report  td  Congress.  These  reports  contained  complete  \. 
financial  statements  and  objectives  of  the  programs;  some  also. Included  the 
level  of  study  pursued  by  the  feflows,  the  activities  they  Engaged*  1n  and 
their  standing  at  the  end  of  ,  the  year..  In  addition,  Information  on  the 
positions  obtained  by  the  fellows  and  the  strengths,and  weaknesses  of  the 
program  were  sometimes  discussed.  *^  »  ■ 

— /  '  •     ■  • 

}J In  FY  19/8,  of  the  136  new  Yellows,  25  fallows  received  a  one-year 
award  to  write  their  doctoral  dissertations. 

2/    Doctoral  dissertation  award^.  ~     ,  * 


3/    These  Fellowships  varledfrom  twelve  to  twenty-one  months. 


Table  2 

Characteristics  of  Hlnlng  Fellows 
-  Ft  1976-77 


Sex 


,  level  of  Study 


Activities 


Graduate 


Standing  at  JEnd  of  tear 


Positions  Obtained  1/ 


Kale  Fewale 

— A — 


^v^Frequency    297  26 
Percentage     92    1 8 


Master  Ph*D.  Unknown 


236  45 
73  14 


<  U_4_ 

1/  number  of  Gi-aduatfs/ 


42 
13 


Reseireh  Prictlcu*  H.  Ph.O 


l9 

78 


70  *5 
22  JH 
-it 


* 


Continuing  Unknown  Vacate  Replaced 


r. 


204 
*6? 


4  . 


19 


41 
13 


T 


/Related  JKireWted  Untrtployed 


45 

88 


4 

8 


31* 


\ 


k 

#,  315 
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It  |ftould  ffie^eipt  in  mind  that  some  of  the  figures  reported  1n  this 
summary /nay  be1  lower  than  actually  is  the  case..  For  example,  U  1s 
reported  that  45  fellows  secured  employment  1n  related  fields.  This  number 
may,  Xn  actuality^  be  higher,  since,  final  reports  on  the  fellowship 
programs  -were  not"  submitted  by  6  of  the  48  Institutions  awarded  grants* 
Consequently,  Information  on  87  fellows  were  lacking  and  had  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  such  as  from  the  grant  application  itself  or  from  letters  of 
correspondence  1n  the  program  files— where  possible.  .«» 

By  the  end  of  the  ytfar,  51  of  the  fellows  had  graduated,  with  45 
receiving  the  Masters  degree  and  6  the  Ph.D.  (see  Table  3).  Most  of  the 
fellows  continued  their  studies  the  following  year,  since  most  of  these 
degrees  were  multi-year  programs.  While  there  were  49  fellowships -vacated, 
most  of  the  positions  were  replaced  with  alternates  (41).  FronAhe 
.available  Information,  1t  appears  that,  at  l6ast  45  of  the  fellows  had 
secured  employment  in  related  fields. 

Ongoing  and,Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ^ 

The  Congressional ly  mandated  ^ftnual  report  on  Title  IX,  HEA  Graduate 
Programs  1s  due  January  of  each  year.f 

1n  FYP1980Sed  exploratory  evaluation  of  HEA  Title  IX  programs  is  expected 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Qata: 

Program  Files,   Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

The  Annual  Commissioner's  Report  on  Title  IX  Graduate  Programs. 

r 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Louis  Venuto,  245-2347 
For  further  information,  about  studies  of  "program  effectiveness, 
4  Contact;    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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AHNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EOUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Public  Service  Fellowships  and  Institutional  Grants 


Legislation^     >y       ^    ,  . 

*  '   Public  Law  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318),  '. 
Title  IX,  Parts  A  and  C;  extended  by  Public 
Law  96-374;  -    '  ■ 

ft  J 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization  1/ 


Part  A 

$.30,000,000 
•'.40,000,000 

5o;ooo,ooo 

50,000,000  , 
50,000,000. 
50,000,000 
50,000,000' 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 


r 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,^1985 

* 

i 

Appropriation 
Parts  A  and  C 


$4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 


3973 

•  :."     „  W« 
.    ,  .  ".'1975 

•  ■  1976 
,  1977 

.  •  1978 

.   .  '  .  1979 

:*}  .      ig8o  . 

•  *    V  1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

—  '  -  '  y» 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  expand  and  Improve  the  training 
of  persons  for  the  public,  service,  Including  service  in  nonprofit 
organizations.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  program.  The  objective  of  Part 
A,  which,  authorizes  grants-  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  is  to 
establish,  strengthen  and  improve  programs  for  graduate  or  professional 
students  who  plan,  to  pursue  a  career  1n  the  public  service.  The  goal  of 
Part  which  authorizes  the  award  of  fellowships  for  graduate  and 
professional  students  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  public  service,  is 
-to  assist  qualified  students  -in  obtaining  advanced  training  for  such 
careers.'      '  .   „  . 

Proo/am  .Operations: 


.Public  service  awards  are  made  on  a  compeMt^ve  basis.  Applications 
^re-sent  to  all  four-year  colleges  and.universities  inviting  them  to  apply 
for  Institutional"  and/or  fellowship  grants.  Institutions  receiving 
fellowship  grants  Agree  to  recomnend  to  the  Secretary  students  of  superior 
promise  who  plan  toyenter  public  service..  V. 


17 — in  addition  to  these  authorizations  fof  Part  A,  the  Secretary,  is 
~     authorized  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  up  to  500 
fellowships  gnder  Part-^.  \ 

"  -  ■  .  "     ••    '      •  317    ■  ■  . 
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,  College  graduates  apply  for  fellowship  by  applying  to  Institutions 
#fhich  have.'been  awarded  fellowship  cfrants.  For  FY  ig79  and  prior  years 
each  fellow'sstipend  will  be  increased  to  $4,500.  An  Institutional 
.allowance  of  $3,900  per  year.  In  FY  1980,  the  fellow's  -stipend  will  be 
f  provided  to  the  Institution  for  each  fellow  enrolled  fa  the  program. 
Fellowships  are  awarded  for  full-time  study  only  for  a  mlninraui  of  9  months 
up  to- a  maximum  of  36  months. 

No  set  amount  Is  allocated  for  Institutional  grants,  though  they  are 
only  may  be  tised  for  improving  faculty,  expanding  public  service  programs 
for  graduate  study,  strengthening  administrative  operations,  carrying  out 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  graduate  or  professional  schools, 
purchasing  or  renting  educational  materials,  and  recruitment,  retention, 
and  counseling  and  career  placement  activities. 

As  of  this  writing,  funds  have,  been  held  up  for-  fiscal,  year ,  1980 
budget. 

Program  Scope:  \vj  * 

In  Fiscal'Year  ]979,  Institutional  grants  totalling  $503,650  went  to 
29  colleges  and  fellowships  grants  totalling  $3,496,350  went  to  79  colleges 
and  benefitted  269  new5fellows,  and  161  continuing  fellows.  Fifty-five  of 
the  new  fellows  received  multi-year  awards. 

.  Public  service  programs  funded  '(92)  In  academic  year  1976-77  were 
primarily  in  public  1nst4tutions . (N*68;  74  percent)  and  were  usually  in 
departments  of  public  administration,  public  affairs,  urban  studies,  or 
political  science*.  Over  half  (N»52;  57  percent)  grafted *the  MPA  degree, 
and  only  17 -reported  granting  a  doctorate,  1,e.,  Ph.0.f  O.P*.A>  or  O.U.A. 
Quite  frequently  they  were  interdepartmental  or  Interdisciplinary  programs 
(35),  in  $hat  students  were  encouraged  to  take  courses  in  other  departments 
or  that  the  faculty, represented  several  disciplines.  Many  programs  also 
have  developed  cooperative  arrangements  such  as  joint  degree  programs  or 
speciality  training  with. other  graduate  schools  or  departments.  Somewhat 
fewer  programs  (20)  had  a  primary  emphasis  on  training  students  who  already 
.worked  in  the  public  <erWce^  Others  (12)  had  a  special  orientation  in 
their  programs,  *  such  ^as  emphasis  on  business  management,  or"providin$ 
practical  experience. 

The  programs  focused  on  preparing  [students  to  work  at  the  local  and  . 
state  level   (45)  and/or  emphasized  tVainifia  general ists  (27).  Some* 
emphasized  specific  areas  of  training,  such  as  orban  management  (15),  and 
rural  management  (5).    About  half  of  the  programs  were,  two-year  master's 
,    programs,  while  17  could  be  completed  In,  1  year  and  25  completed  in,  18 
months.  The  concern  for  enrolling  women  and  minorities  was  not  as  great  a's, 
the  previous  year.    Only  13  (18  percent)  institutions  Indicated  that 
special,  efforts  were  made  to  recruit  from  among  these  groups. 

'In  academic  year ^  1976-77  1nstitut1onaT~grants  were  awarded  to  80 
programs.    The  amounts  ranged  from  $8,000  to  $50,000,  and  a  total  of  $2 
Q-llli  on  was  awarded.    .  * 
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These  institutions  used  the  funds  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  single 
roost  frequent  being  staff'  improvement.  Forty*one  programs  (51  percent) 
hived  new  faculty,*  and  80  programs  (100  percent)  had  some  kind  of  special 
training  for  faculty  (and  sometimes  students).  This  training  usually  took 
the"  form  of  workshops,  conferences,  and  seminars,  either  on  or'off  campus. 
.Staff ^improvement  also  Included  brlng'irig  practitioners  on  campus  as  part- 
time  faculty  or  as  resourges  for  the  workshops  and* seminars.  ■ 
t  \        .  **..♦' 

The  pnogrami  were 'improved  by  the  development  and  addition  of  new 
bourses  (35* schools),  and  by  expanding  the-  Internship,  programs  (35  schools). 
The  latter  miOht  have  involved  hiring  a  director,  providing  faculty  release 
time  t?  supervise  interns,  developing  new  positions  for  Interns,  or 
.  increasing  the.  number  of  Interns  in  the -program.  Finally,  funds  were  often 
used  to  support' &dminfstr at  1#ve  staff  in  order  to  improve  the  administration 

of  the  program."  .  *  '  - 

.  •       -       .,  • 

Seventy-three  Institutions  were  awarded  fellowship  grants  wprth  $2 
.  million  to  support  2J50  new  and  105  continuing  fellowships.  The  fellowship 
program  was  changed  d n«»tWb  ways  that  responded  to  .criticism  from  the 
previous  year..*  Most  <pf  Jhe  19?5-76  fellows  who  had  not  yet' .completed  their 
program  were  given  continued  funding*  apd  thus  offered"  "some  security 
throughout  the  length  of  the  degree  program.  Also 'the  fellowships  for 
ihose'completing  their  degree  or  vacating  their  fellowship,  could  then  be 
transferred  to  another  deserving* student  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Thus,  actually  377  students  were  fellowship  recipients,  instead  of  the 
lJlannea'^55.      .  -  4         ■  ^ 

*  . 

Table  I  indicates -the  majority  (57  percent)  of  the  1976-77  fellows 
■were  male.  All  but  lwo*of  the  fellows  were  purging  Master's  degrees.  Host 
of  the  fellows  participated  in  Internships  (361),  wh1le26  were  Involved  in 
.research.   This  may  be  misleading,  since  most  students  had  thesis  or  .major 
.paper  requirements  that  would  involve  research  as  well  as  practical 
experiences.  * 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  .  J 


Table -2  describes  the  status  of  (the  fellows  at  the  end  of  the  grant 
*'  year  showing  that  128 -fellows  comrietedjthe  degree  programs*  and  162  were 
*  -  continuing  as  students  in  1977-/8.^  Of  the  33  vacated  fellowships,. many 
were  mid-year  'graduates,  while  others  ,lef^  for  employment  and  personal 
reasons.  Almost  all  vacated  fellowships  were  filled  with  replacements.  Of 
the  1976-77  fellows,  141  secured  employment  in  a  public  service  related 
position.  Some  fellows  also  .found  employment,  in  unrelated  aceas  (22), 
usually  >w1th  prOTit-makfng  organizations,' while  47  were  either  still 
seeking  employment  or^efje  continuing  their  education  elsewhere. 

.    -The  emphasis  on  educating  practitioners  seen  in  that  155  fellows 
were  reported  to  have  participated  in  an  Internship,  while  only  34  were 
'  reported  to  have  engaged  1n  research.  This  may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  students^  had  not  yet  graduated  and  may  have  been*' 
planning  to  do  research  l#ater.  : 

-ERIC '     .  .        .        3VJ      ■  " 
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Table  1 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FELL0yS-(fl»377) 
.  /I  seal  Year  1976-77 


# 

^\Sex  I 

/  -«  • 

Level  of  Study 

Activities  as  Student 

t 

Kale 

Female 

Hasters 

Internship 

Research 

Frequency 

212 

165 

375  . 

2 

349 

26 

X  of  Fellows 

/56 

9a 

1 

93_ 

7  • 

* 

* 

;Sour<^:'  Program  Files 
■  * 

* 

*• 

/ 

C       i  « 

*  t 

m 

.   STATUS  OF  1976-77  PUBCIp  SEJ^^FElTo1(S  (K-377)' 


/ 


Fiscal  Year  1976-77 


At  End  of  Year  . 

Positions  Obtained 

i 

■  Graduates 

Continuing 
Students 

Vacated 
Fellowship 

Unknown 

Public 
Service 

Other 

Unemployed 
or  seeking 
Furtjier 
Oegrtee 

Frequency 
"^f  Fellows 

128 

34  > 

43  • 
' — :  1  r 

33 
9 

^4 

14 

37, 

22 
6 

47 
12 

•  Source:   Program  Files 
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Instl tutions  receiving  fellowship  grants  were  asked  to  identify 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program.  Qf  the*73  wh,o  commented  on  the 
.program,  the  largest  number  noted  that  the  grant  provided  needed  financial 
support  to  students,  allowing  them  to  pursue  their  degrees  on  a  full-time 

*  basisl  Other  positive  effects  were  as  follows: 

*  o  Attrac\«d^Thterest*  in  the  dep'artment  and  the  public  service 

*  -        (ID.  v 

o  The  cbst-of-education  funds  allowed  for  services  to  bfe  provided  to 
be  provided  to  the  fellows,  such  as  travel  or  opportunities  to 
become  Involved  1n  improving  the  program. 

o  The  cost-of-educat1on  funds  allowed  for  services  to  be  provided 
to  non-fellows  and/er  to  support  the  program  (14).  This  applied 
to  public  institutions  with  tow  tuition. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  weakness  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  time 
between  notification  of  the  award  and  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  thus 
prohibiting  na^onal  recruitment  for  fellows.  Ten  institutions  mentioned 
this.   Other  weaknesses  were:.        '  ' 

(J 

o  Awards  too  late  to  recruit  faculty  (6). 

'  o  An  Insufficient  number  6f  fellowships  were  awarded  J3). 
■ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

# 

HEA  Amendments  of  1976  have  mandated  ah  annual  report  on  and 
evaluation  of  the  graduate  fellowship  programs;    0E0f  working  with  the 
./program  staff,  has  completed  and  forwarded  this  year's  report. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities. 
•  • 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

*•  # 

Contact:    Louis  Venutp,  245-2347 
For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:*  Sal* Corral lo,  245-7884 


<        ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Legislation; 


Law  Scho/Dl  Clinical  Experience  Programs 


Expiration  Date: 


Public  Law  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of  • 

1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318), 

Title  IX,  Part  E,  expended  by'Public  Law -96-374 


September  30,  1985 


V  Funding  History:    Year  '  Authorization 


Appropriation 


✓      1978  $7,500,000 

1979  V  7,500,000 

1980  -  7,500,000 
x     1981  7,500,000 


$1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000  . 
*  3,000,1300 


0 

Program  .<Soals  and  Objectives: 


,  The  overall  goal  of  this  program^ is  to  provide  clinical  experience' to 
students  1n  the  practice  of  law  particularly  in  the  preparation  aTid  trial 
of  cases.  '  '  ' 

e 

Progr am, Operations: 

: 

T  In  a  competitive  process,  grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  by  the 
Commissioner  to  some  accredited  law  schools  to  establish  or  expand  programs 
Which  provide  clinical  experience  to  students  in  the  practice  Of  laft.  The 
Federal  share  of  cost  may  not  .exceed  ninety  .percent.  Funds  may  cover 
expenditures  for  planning,  training  faculty, firing  new  faculty,  travel 
and  per  diem  for  students  and  faculty,  reasonable  stipends  for  students  for 
work  1n  the  public  service  not  performed  during  the  academic  year, 
equipment,  and  library  resources.  The  maximum  grant  a  law  school  may 
recejra.  in  any  Fiscal  Year  is  $75,000. 


,  Program  Scope,:  * 

For  the  academic  year  1978-79,  $1,000,000  was  awarded  to  29  .law 
schools  to  establish  or  expand  programs  th'at  provide  law  students  with 
actual  law  experience.  Institutions  receiving  the  grants  which  ranged  in 
slze^from  $29,000  to  $56,000  are  located  in  24  States  and  the  District  of 

For  the  academic  year  1979-80,  1t  is  expected  that  56  institutions 
'will  be  awarded .  grants.     Fiscal   1980  awards  nave  been  made  to  84 
institutions,  totalling  approximately  $4  million. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 


•'4 


Since  the  awards  have  been  made  so  recently,  it  is  not  poss 
to  determine*  their  effectiveness  at  this  time. 

-Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Hone     .  .  n  .  » 

•* 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Oata:     <         *  .  , 

~  ! 

Fdf  further  information  about  program  operations, 

*  1         1       "  *  - 

Contact:    Louis'  Venuto,  245-2347 
For  further  information  about  studies1  of  pYogram  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Sal  C<*rallo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Aid  to  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  1n 
State-Operated  and  State-Supported  Schools 


Leg1  slatlon: 


ESEA  Tltleil,  Sections  146-147 
(P.L.  89-313),  as  amended  by 
P.L.  93-38Q,  and  P.L.  95-561 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite  . 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


l 


I 


YEAR 

*  1 966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 

"  ^97  3 
1974 
1975 
1976 

.  1977 
1978 
197T 
1980  , 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION  1/  APPROPRIATION 


$  15,917,101 
^20, 462, 448 
124  ,746,993 
29,781 ,258 
37,475,507 
46,129,772 
56,38.0,937 
75,962,098 
85,772,779 
183,732*, 163  2/ 
111,433,451  " 
121  ,590,937 
1  32  , 492  ,  Ql) 
143,353,492 
150,000,000 
165,000,000 


$ 


15 

,  15 
24 

29 

f  37 

46 

56 

75 

•  85 

183 

111 

121 

132 

143 

145 

165 


,917,101 
,078  ,410 
,746,993 
,781  ,258 
,475,507 
,129,77,2 
,380,937 
,962,098 
,777,779 
,732  ,163 
,433,451 
,590,937 
,492,071 
,353,492 
,000,000 
,000,000 


Progr-am  Goals  and"  Objectives  : 

t 

f 

This  program  was  designed  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  State  agencies  which  are  directly  responsible  for.  providing 
free  public  education  for  handicapped  children.  ■  Hantii cappi ng 
conditions  include  mental  retardation,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 


]_/  The  authorization  level  under  this  legislation  is  determined 
by  formula  and  taken  from  the  total  Title  I  appropriation 
prior  to  any  other  allocation  of  Title  I  funds.    See  text 
for  definition  of  the  formula.    Appropriati^n^esignated  in 


teftrfs  of  "year  of  use 


2/  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  is  advance  funded  from  prior 
year  appropriation.    This  resulted  in  a  doubling  up  of 
funding  1n  1975.    Funds  ar6  shown  1n  th6  year  appropriated. 
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speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously ^emotional  1y 
disturbed,  orthopedical  ly  ^impaired  ,  deaf-bl  ijijJ^/specif  ic  learningi 
disabilities,  multi-handicapped  or  other  heal th ■ impairments  '  % 

requiring  special  .education.    State  agencies  are  authorized  to 
use  Federal  assi stance  ,ogly  for  programs  and  projects  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  these  handi- 
capped children.    Acquisition  of  equipment  and  construction  of 
school  facilities  may  be  included  in  thejse  projects.  Assurances 
must  be  given  that  each  child  will  be  provided  with  programs  to 
meet  his  special  educational  needs.    The  primary  emphasis  of 
His  program  rs.to  fund  institutions:     (1)  which  provide  full- 
time  residential  programs  to  those  children  requiring  this 
service,  (2)  which  provide  special  itinerant  seryjces  ort  a 
pa.rt*day  basisfor  children  who  are  enrolled  in^hegulaf  day 
school  but  require  special,  additional  assistance,  and  (3)  for 
children  confined  to  their  homes  because  of  thje  severity  of  , 
their  handicap.    The  program  funds  institutions  which  are  directly 
responsWe  .for  the  education  of  children  in  numbers  (1 )-(3)  ;above. 

Program  Operations:  ( 

Federal  funds  under  this  program  are  advance  funded;  i.e., 
funds  appropriated  in  a  given  fiscal  year  are  obligated  for -ex- 
penditure in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  as  determined  by  a 
formula.    This  formula  is  based  upon  the  number  of  eligible, 
handicapped  children  counted  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA), 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  program  operated  or  supported  tfy 
a. State  agency,  multiplied  by  40  per-cent  of  the  State  per  pupil 
expendi ture^(or  no  less  than  80  percent  or  more  than  1££  percent 
of  the  National  Per  Pupil  expenditure).    With  the  amendment  of 
P.L.  89-313  in  1974,  children  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA) 
in  a ^State  agepcy  who  return  to  an  LEA  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  P. I..  89-31 31  program.    The  eligibility 'criteria  for 
LEA  participation  are: 

o    The  child  must  have  been  reported  previously  in 
the  ADA  of  a  Statte  agency. 

09   The  child  must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an 

appropriately  designed  specif  educational  pro-, 
gram  in  the  LEA. 

o    The  State  agency  transfers  to  the  particular 
ltf{  funds  generated  by  each  such  child. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  fBEH)  is 
responsible  for  the  Federal  administration  of -this  program^ 
BEH  allocates  the  funds  .to  State  agencies.    Applications  for 
the  project  funds  are  thefOTUomi ttod  by  participating  institu-* 
t ions/school s  to  their  supervising  ^State  agency.    Those  appli- 
cations approved  by  a  State  agency  are  forwarded  to  the  State 
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education  agency  (SEA), for  final  approval'  and  release  of  , 
funds.    All  participating  institutions/schools  must  submit  end-       Jf t 
of  year  reports  to  its  State  agency  accounting  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  and  prov,1dif)g  an  evaluation  of  project  activities--* 

Program  Scope:  *    *  "  ^ 

In  FY  8D  (i.£.,  FY  79  appropriation)  approximately  $143.3    ^  , 
million  was  allocated       the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum^a/  J'Bt 
Puerto  -Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.         4  .•  " 


■  #    -  , 

The  funds  allocated  were  administered  by  145  State  -  ^ 

ag&ncies  which  supervised  project  participation  at  3,8$8  State  ^ 
schWls,  3,186  loc'a.1  educational  agencies  and  local  schools. 
The  Werage  daily  attendance. reported  by  the*£  institutions  was 
225,480  children,  as  of  October  1978.    Those  children  benefitting 
UttfU«\the  program  are  distributed  across  the  following  handicap  * 
categories  as  follows:    Mentally  Retarded  -  114, 26Q;  Deaf  -'23,884; 
Hird  of  Hearing  -  3,592;  Emotionally  Disturbed  -  31  ,*729;  (teaf-Blind  - 
825,  Orthodpedically  Impaired  -  7,906;  'Other  Health  Impaired  .-,4,155;  * 
'Visually  Handicapped  -  9,611;  Speech  Impaired  -  6,185;  Specific 
Learning  Disabled  -  13,289;  and  Hulti handi capped  -  10,044.  The 
average  per  pupil  expenditup^  is  $636. 

v        ^  , 

Program  documentation  indicates  that  FY  80  program  funds 
will  be  administered  by  145  State  agencjes  whifch  tfi  1 V  sup-ervi se  <* 
activities  of  4,238  *State  schools  and  3,877  local  edi^Cional 
agencies  and  loclal  schools.    The  funds  appropriated  in  this  fiscal 
year,  for  tfae  in  school  year  1980*81,  should  provide  services 
to  approximately  234,000  children.    The  projected  average  cost 
per  cJri ld^served  should  be  $620. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  i        ^ • 

An  assessment  pf  the  P.L.  89-313  program  was  completed  by  b 

Rehab  Group,  Inc.  in  September,  197,9.    The  data  collection  and 

analysis  effort  in  15  states  (35  state  agencies)  and  73  "direct 

service  providers  had -several  objectives:  ■  - — 

-  ■ 

*    a.    State  Agencies 

Administration  of  the  Program  -  examination  .of 
administrative  models  .in  operation  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  following  functions  are  handled:    monitoring,  - 
auditing,  project  evaluation,  project  approval ,  and- 
personnel  assignments.    The  analysis  would  include 
a  review  of  the  methods  by  whl c-h  AD£  counts  arc  * 
validated. 


ifi  (£}  Program  Stajiddrds  -  an  examination  of  the  stan<&rds 
Xor- program  operation  InVe'l^lon  to  State- regul atlon 
. standards  for  LEAs.  *  *'M«  * 

1       (^r^U-cal  AnalVsis  -  review' of  the  allocation  and 

distribution  of  P.L,  89-31^  funds,  and  a  description  of 
the  procedures  jised  -to  track  funding  a.Mot*»ents  as 
^c^they  flow  to  ttferLEAs  (i.e:,  the  transfer  provision).  * 

Pi  comparison ,  by  handicapping  conditions,  of  the    -  \ 
\         expenditures .for  services  for  P.L.  89-313  eligible 
'children*  *  ;  m 

b.  *S^ate  Institutions/day  programs  .  .  , 

*    (1)  Program  Standards  -  reviewyof  the  stsftdards  for  ^ 
1  m       admission>  child  Assessment,  prbxjram  ^valuatiofi,  i». 
personnel  requirements,  and,  puaiVtfeacher  ratios;  4 
and>  ta  determine  wjiat  standards^ exist  and  how  they 
compaiV  to  standards  set  at  the^S^A  level .  * 

(2)  Program  Characteristics  of  Service  Delivery, 
Pravtders  -  review  of  the  programs/servi ces  provided 
to-handicapped  children  eligible  under  P.L.  8£-313 
funding.  *  m 

(3)  Fiscal  .Analysis' of  Services.  Provided  -  a  review 

X)f*  tfie  uses  of  State  and  local  funds  compared  to  y~ 

Federal  monies.                •  ,          *      s  S 

»          ^                ,  :f  . 

The  major  findings  according  to  four  major  areas  of  inquiry 
follow: 

:Program  Administration     *  ¥ 


,  The  administrative  structure  in  the  State  Edutation  Agencies 
has  changed  so  as  to  place  more  importance  on  the  total  special 
education  prograifL    The  States  fyave  implemented  administrative 

^  procedures  which  allow  systematic  monitoring  of  the  providers  for 
compliance  with  state*and  Federal  requirements.    This  includes  U 
procedures  for  ensuring  fulfillment  of  the  P-,L.  93-380  Local  £duca- 
*tion  Agency  transfer  provisions.    Fiscal  accountably ty  is  rruMn- 

*   tafW<j  jn  the  majority  of  study  states  by  both  State*Educa,t1on 
Agencies  .and  State  Agencies,  ♦ 

*     Some  of  the  administrative  questions  related  to  the  provision 
of  services,    Fo^  example,  tf\e  majority  of  states  have  established 
guidelines  for  defining  basic  vs.  supplemental , services .  Even 
so*,  a  problem  still  exists  1n  ctetemlning  whether  .services  are 
basic  or*  supplemental/*  Another  inqoiiry  related  to  the  question 
of  targeting  of  funds \*  In 'general  the  respondents  at  tfie  state 
level  did  npt*favor  targeting  as  a  means  of  improving  their  educa- 
tion .programs*  ,*  10 
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Program  Standards 

*     The  states  have  standards  of  quality  whith  meet  or  even" 
surpass  federal  requirements.    There  have  been  son*e  changes  in^  _ 
Tecent  years  which  have  impacted  the  program  administration,     *  ^ 
availability  of  funds,  and  staff  respo.nsibilit.ies..    These  changes 
have  .included  the  increase  in  state  staff,  responsi biTi>i es  and 
the  availability  of  fewer  funds  per  child  because  'of  increased 
services'  being-mandated  by  state  standards. 

Service  Delivery  i 

»  ■ 

Due  to  deinstitutionalization,  the  less  severely  handicapped 
are  being  served  in  Local  Education  Agency  settings.    The  majority 
of  clients,  therefore,  being  ser-ved  in  state-operated  and  state- 
suppor.ted  schools  are  severely  and  multi  hafidi capped  ■    Despite  this 
fact,  the  state-operated  and  state-supported  schools  in  the 'sample 
are  emphasizing  the  educational  and  related  service  needs  &f  clients 
being  served.    This  includes  the  development  of  Individualized 
education  programs.  (IEPs)  for  each  child  or  youth  in  their  program. 

Program  FinanclJiq_ '_ 

*  ^     —  —        —  __  

<      The  majority  of  study  states  reported  an  increase  in  state 
fuading  allocations  for  special  education  occuring  during  the  past 
fyve  years.    The  state  also  reported  that  federal  aid  accounted  for 
a  Sma-1l0  portion  of 'total  revenue's. 

*      *  * 

Several  major  recommendations  were  presented  in  the  report. 
The  results  of  the  study  .strongly  suggest  that  the  funds  expended^ 
have  <£een  successful  in  upgrading  the  qua,lity  of  education  programs 
at  state-operated  and  state-supported  schools.     It  is  recommended  , 
that  Federal  funding  to  mefet  the  needs  oflrandi capped  children  and 
youth  1n  these  schools  be  continued, 

'It  is  recommended  that  current  Local  Education  Agency  tTanffer 
provisloqs  be  eliminated.    This  requirement  has  proven  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  implement.     In  most  states  visited  *t|?e 
State  Agency  respondents  indicated  that  tjie  local  school  districts  , 
did  not  wish  to  avail  thepsel ves  ,of  these  funds  because  of  the  •  * 
extensive  paperwork  involved,  /  ^  ^ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  ■ 

1.  ..Office  of  Special  Education*  program  information. 

■ 

f&2.    "Assessment  of  Educational  Programs  in,  State-Supported 
andOSt.ate-Operated  Schools",  Rehab  Groufl,  Inc*»  Falls  Church, 
Virginia;     September,  1979.  4  ; 
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>    For  further  information  about  program  activities, 

Contact:  '  Slagle  Allbritton 

(202)  245-2381  J 


ness , 


For  further  information  abo'ut  studies  of  program,  effective 


Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-  8380 


rrectii 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


/ 


Program  Name:- 

■ 

§tate  Grant  Program  * 

Leqisl ation : 

P.L.  9-1-220,,  Part  B,as  amended 
by  p:L/,93-380,  as  amended  by 
f        P.L.  -94-142,  and  P.L.  95-561  , 
Asststance  to  States. for  Educa- 
tion of  , Handicapped  Children 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

.  1969- 
^97.0 
•1971 
19Z3> 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  51,500,000 
-  154»500,000 
167,^75 ,000 
206,000,0#Q 
6.;  000, 000 
'  ,'30iOyOOO 


19>\* 
3  975* 


,  MT6t 


226,600,000 
'1/ 

J/-  . 

F/ 

t/  * 

V 
1/ 


I 


APPROPRIATION 

$   •  2,500,000 
15,000,000 
29,250,000 
1  29,190,000 
34,000,000 
37,500,090  < 
50,000,000 
47,500,000 
200,000,000  2/ 
200,000,000  1/ 
315,000,000  47 
566  ,030,073  67 
8-04,000,000  ~ 
874,500,000 
922,000,000 


1/  Authorization 
"  $8.75.t" 


-  1-980 
,,-'198*1  . 

*  i 

Number  of  children  between  3  and  21  multiplied  by 


2/  Includes  $90  milljon  .in  a  second  supplemental  appropriation 
•     bill.  *  ' 

3/  Doub.le  appropriation  changing  program  to  advance  funding  *  , 
r  mode.-  \ 

47  $6  3, 2  30, 07/3->  of.  this  amount  was  carried  over  into  the  next" 
fisca-1  ygjfr.''  "#  *. 

^  .v 

5/  Authorization:  Number  of  handicapped  children  aged  3-21 
"   multiplied  By  93  tff  APPE  \Pt  1977),  10%  of  ,APPE  "(FY  1978),  , 
20%  of  APPE  (1  979-j,  30%  of~APPE  (1980)  and  40%  of  APPE  (1981 
*    and  thereafter.) .-  ■ 

■  r 

fi'  i>clu<tes  $37,800,000"  supplemental  and  $63  ,230,073  carried 
ERXCwa^d  *rom  FY  1977  appropriation.  ^ 
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Program  Goal^affi"  Objectives : 


-  Theprimary  goal  of  this  program  is  to  assist  state?  to* 
provide*  full  educational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped  children. 
Through  grants  to  States,  the  program  d^ign  is  to  assist  in  th£ 
initiation,  expansion  and  improvement  of  programs  an'd  projects 
for  the  handicapped  (3-21  y'ears-of  age)  at  the  preschool,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels.    The  grants  are  intended  to  Increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  programs  for  handicapped  children. 
Federal  and  local  resources  are  used  in  order  to  insure  that  all 
handicapped  children  receive  a  free,  appropriate  publ  1-e~sint£ation        '  ~* 
designed  to  meet  the  child's  unique  educational  needs,  and  further, 
to  guarantee'  that  each  chvld  is  educated  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  in* accordance  with  his/her  special  needs. 

Pragram  Operations^ 

Prior  to  FY  77,  nonmatching  grants^were  made  to  States 
and  outlying  ajj^rs.    The  program  was  advance  funded;  i.e., 
funds  appropriated  in  a  given  fiscal  year  were  obligated* Jtor 
expenditure  In  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.    Funds  were  a/located 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  each\State 
3-21  years  pf  age  multiplied  by  $8.75,  ratably  reduced  with  a 
minimum  $300,000  grant. 

"  Beginning  in  FY  78  (September  1,  1978)  the  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act.,  p.i.  94-142,  required  ^11  States 
to  provide  a  free  appropriate  education  to  all  handicapped 
children  5-18  years  of  age  (and  3-5  years  of  age,  providing  that 
this  age^range  corresponds  with  State  law).    Any  State  requesting 
a  grant  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its 
v State  Educational  Agency,  a  State  plan.    State  plans  are  required  to 
demonstrate;    (1)  tlie  pollcies^nd  procedures  used  to  implement 
the  program  objectives,  (2)  th£  manner  in  whpch  the  administration  l>f 
the  plan  is  to  be  conducted,  (3)  provide  assurance  that  the.confrol 
and  administration*  of  funds  is  performed  by  a  public  acfcncy^  *nd ,  (4) 
.assure  that  erery  attempt  will  be  made  to  identify  and^erve  all  < 
handicapped  children.    Each  Staters  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  the  number^of  handicapped  children  aged  3-21  receiving  special 
education  and  relajCed  .services  multiplied  by, a  percentage  of  the 
national  average  per  pupJl  e^pendituPe.    The  percprttage  Increases  yearly, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  in  1982.    In  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978, 
Congress  appropriated  the  authorized  amounts  of  5  and  10  percent. 
In  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980,  Congress  appropriated  12  percent, 
compared  with  the  authorized  levels  of  20  anji  30  percent,  respectively. 
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Fiscal  Year  of  Use.  Percent  of  Per  Pupil  Expenditures 

*•* 

1978  *  .  ~  ,5  .  V> 

1979  .  •  •  .  12 
'1980  .  -  20 
J981         .  • 

1982  (and  thereafter)  40 

*   In  determining  the  .amount  .of  funds  to  be  al  located; to  , 
each  State:  .  ■     •  '  . 

•  ■  k 

o  No  more  than  12  percent  of  the  numbe'r  of. 3,11 
•.  '   children  in  the  State,  ages  5-17,  may  be~ 

counted  as  handicapped.  /ty  '  **  *. 

♦  '  * 

o  Five  percent  of-the  total*  funds  received  or  * 
$200,000  (whichever  is  greater"Hn<y  be  used, 
by  States  for"  administra*ti ve  costs. 

o  In  FY  78,  a  minimum  of  *50  percent  of  Part'B 
funds  will  "flow-through"  States  to  LEA's  and 
intermediate  educational  units  if  they'meet 
legislative  requirements  and  priorities  and 
are  able  to  qualify  for  an  allocation  of  at 
least  $7,500.    Starting  in  FY  79,  the  minimum  .  - 

flow-through  is  75  percent. 

o  Part  6  funds 'that  are  retained  by  the  Sta-te  -  f 

'and  are  not  used  for  administrative  purposes 
must  be  matched  on  a  program  by  program  basis 
.by  the  State  from  non-Federal  sources.  .  ♦ 

Other  requirements  of  P.L.  94^042  are  that  States  provide 
an  education  to  all  handica'pped  children  that:. 

o  Is  appropriate  and  individualized 

o  Is  available. to  all  children  3-21  by 
September  1,  1980  . 

•  ^  The  Intent  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  assist  the  States  to 
defray  the  excess  costs  of  educating  the  handicapped.  Excess 
costs  are  defined" as  those  in  excess  of  the  amount  normally 
spent  on  .regular  educational  programs  In  *the  States. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  general  /  the  purposeoY  P.U  ^94-14,2  is  to  provide- 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  \them  In  the  initiation, 
improvement,  and  expansion  of  etfbcational  and  related 
services  for  handicapped  children/k  the  preschool,  elementary, 
and  secondary  levels.  *  >—  '  ic,"cV'jr» 

The'  following  chart  displays  variojus  (descriptive  1nfor- 
f        the  P,L*  94"142  Program  ba^ed,  in  part,  on  FY 

Irf/?  data*     •  ~  - 


FY  79  advance  appropriation  for-FY 

Per  Child  Paym^it  (average)' 
Number  of  Children  Served 

Institutions  Eligi'ble    '  * 


i 


Type  of  Grant  / 

Handicapping  Conditions  „  t. 
Educational  Settings 


Intended  use  of  funds 


$804  million 
$248 

3.69  million 

/EAs  (;25%  funds 
Reserved  "'for  use  by  " 
!EA-)  LEAs^75« 
'funds  flowed  to,  L,EAs 
and  Intermediate  -f 
units). 

Formula  Grant  to 
S<tate  Education 
Agencies  J.EA 
A«pplica"tionVo  SEA 

Hi  Id  to  Moderate 
within  each  * 
ibility  Category 

^Generally  directed 
•to  LEAs 

jMust  be  expended 
according  to  service 
\priorities  for  excess 
:osts-T)nly.  f  May  be  . 
used  to  supplant 
State  funds.- only 
aftW  LEAs  are  *in 
compliance*  with*  full 
service  mandate.  „ 


As  stated  earlier,  the-re  are  established  priorities  for 
utilizing  these  program  funds.    The  expenditure  of  EHA-B 
funds  is  restricted,  by  regulatory  requirements  which  \lictate 
.service  priorities.    These  priorities  are  providing  services 
to  the  unserved  and  underserved  (i.e*. ,  those^ith  the  irfost 
severe  handicapping  conditions  within  each  disability  are 
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In  general,  grants  are  used  for  the  following  broad  pr1or'lti>s: 

1.  Full  implementation  of  State-wide  child,  Identifi- 
cation jH-ograms,  Including  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tive services,  which  began  In  school  y£ar  1976-77. 

2.  Continued,  Initiation  and  expansion  of  pVograms  - 
'to  serve  ttie  unserved  and  underserved,  most 
severely  and  mul ttple-handlsapped.    These  pro- 
grams (a)  stress  least  restrictive  placement 

of  children  in  local -schools  and  (b)  Includes  ,  • 

short-term  Inservice  training  o"f  local  school 
staff.    *  ' 

■  ■  * 

«  *  3.    Continued  expansion  of  programs  for  preschool  • 

children.  '  *  V  ' 

Handicapped  Children  Served  in  .School  ,Year  1979-80 


Handicapping 
Condi  tio'n 

Hen-tally  Retarded 
Hand-of -Hearing 
Oeaf 

Speech  Impaired  - 
Visually  handicapped  *> 
Emotionally  Disturbed     .  . 
Orthopedical ly  Impaired 
Other  Health  .Impaired 
Specific  Learning  Disabled! 
Deaf-Blind 
Multihandlcapped  " 


Percentage 
of  Population  7/ 


1 .57 
0.07 
0.03 
2.41 
0.04 
0.60 
0.11 
0.20 
2.59 
0.00 
0.10 


7.78 


V 


No.  Of  ■ 
Chi Idren 

768,840 
37,466 
19,114 
i«0,162 
:,659 
,811 
56,147 
102,407 
1 ,265,872 
1,575 
52,458- 

/ 

3.802.5T1 


TOTAL 

Program  e7fecti veness  and  Progress: 

An  evaluation  'of  this-  program  was  completed  in  197,2.  With 
the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  findings  of  this  study  are 
"obsolete.    Accbrdlngly,  to  avoid  confusion  the  summary  of  these 
findings  has  been  omitted. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  . 

-Several  process/formative* studies  are  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
■•of  Education  for.the  Handicapped.    Detail*  on.  these  studies  may  be 
.found  in  the  Special  Studies  summary  section. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
#  Bureau  of  Education  fin 


Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  information. 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Special  Stud-ies 
Program.  .  » 


For  further  information  about  prograjn  operations, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbri^fcon' 


(ZOZ)  245-238 


-  ness , 


Eor  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


Contact:    Eugene  Tucker' 
|  (202)- £45-8380  ' 


6 
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'  ANNUAL  EVAll/ATION  REPORT  ONJePUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Preschool  Incentive  Grants 

Legislation:  t  , 

"Section  619  of  Pant  B  of  EHA, 
as  added  by  P.L.  94-142  ,v 
"Incsntive  Grants"  -  *  > 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR''        AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1930 
1981 


Vt 

1/ 


$12, 500,000 

15,00.0  

17,500,000 
.  25,000,000 
-2^,000,000 


Program  gbals  and  Objectives:     >  ^ 

The  purpose  of  th41s  program  1s  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  Education  agencies  to  expand  educational  services  to 
handicapped  preschool  children^  ages  S-S.M^ereby  Increasing 
their  opportunities  to  benefit  frpm  early  educational  interven- 
tion. ^ 

Program  Operations:^  *  . 

The  Education  for  alT  Handicapped Chi ldren  Act  (P.L.  94-142), 
mandates  thai  all  handicapped  ch1 ldren  ^aged  3*21  shall  receive 
a  free  and/approprlatf  education  pnless,  for  ages  3-5  and  19-21, 
such  provision  1s  inconsistent  With  State  law  or  practice.  Th1s^ 
provision  of  P.L,  94-142  has  the  feffect  of  mandating  educational 
service  .to  the  .handicapped  who  are  in  the  age  group  for  whom 
education  1s  compulsory  1n  each  State,  however,  many  States  do  not 
yet  marinate  or  customarUy  provide  educational  services  to  preschool 
children,  therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  hand1«appe<J  preschool  " 
population,  ages  3-5,  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  the  service  mandate  contained  1n  PA.  94-142.  <,Asj,  an  Incentive 
for  States  and  local  education  agencies  to  develop  and  expand 
programs  for  thts  ige  group,  Section  619  of  Part  B  of  EHA  authorizes 
grants  jto  States,  based  on  the  actual  number  of  handicapped  pre* 
school  children  being  served.  ( 


y  Permanent  authorization.    The  authorization  level  for  this 
-   program  1s  determined  by  formulai  each  state  receives  $300  4 
(ratably  reduced)  for  every  handicapped  child,  aged  3  through 
5\  who  1s  receiving  special  education  and  related  services. 
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SEA's  must  report  to  the  Commissioner  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  residing  tn  the  State  who  were  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  on  December  1  of  that  school  year.    The  number 
of  children  ages  three  through  five  so  reported  is  the  basis  for 
awarding  Preschool%  incentive  grants  to  SEA's.    State^educati onalr 
agencies  may  distribute  funds  received  under  this  program  to  local 
educational  agencies  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

•  » 
Proqrarr!  Scope:'  /* 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  funding  under  this 'program  a 
State  must:         ■  . 

(1)  make  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

(2)  have  ia  effect  a^oolicy  that  assures  all  handi- 
capped children  a  }ree  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion 

'(3)' have  on  file  in  the  U. Suffice  of  Education  an 
approved  State  plan  to  provide  suth  services, 
and  ) 

S4)  already  be  providing  service?  to  some  preschool 
v    handicapped  children  ages  3-5.  n 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  y* 

In  school  year  1976-77  BEH  data  show  thai  196,2*23  handi- 
capped children,  ages  3  through  &4Lwere  counted  as  being  served, 
generating  Im;6ntive  Grant  funds  t<T  initiate,  improve,  or  . 
expand  services  to  this  age  sroup.    In  school  yeajc— 1978-79 , 
213,850  children  were  countedi  in  school  year  1979-80  t-he  count 
increased  to  over  231,000  preschool  children. 

As  a  complement  to  the  Incentive  Grant  program  which  aims  • 
at  supporti n^  basic  educational  and  related  services,  t&e  Early 
Childhood  Education  program  authorized  by  Tart  C,  Section  623,  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  supports  demonstration  • 
projects  whichxfocus  on  improving  the  quality  of  educational 
programs  for  young  handicapped  children.    The  incentive  grant 
program  distributes  funds  on  a  formula  basi s ,  where*s  the  Early 
Childhood  projects  ar,e  funded  through  th£  discretionary?  g Farft 
process. 

-Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

 > —  

None 


o 
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'source  of  Evaluation  Data:  • 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program' inforcna 
tlon.    •  c 


ness, 


For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact":    5lagle  Allbritton      -  ' 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  ^pxogram  effective- 
Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-  8380 


ft  fr 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name:  , 

Regional  Resource  Center's 

Legislation:  ,  „    Expiration  Date:  ' 

%  ■  P.L.  91-2.30",  Part  C  of  EHA,  ^  m 
Section  621,  Reg.iq.nal  Resource 
Centers  *  , 

\      FUNDING  HISTORY         YEAR         AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1966  ■ 

*  1967  ' 

1968 

,1969         $  7, WO, 000  $  5,000,000 

1970  -10,000,000  -*  3,000,000 

1971  LL  3,500,000  ' 

1972  T/\  3,500,000 

1973  T/  ■  7,243,000 

1974  Yl  7  ,243,000  • 

1975  ,f-  12,500,000        -         7,087  ,000 

'    '    •  1976  18,000,000  10,000,000  -3/ 

1977  19,000,000  2/  9,750,000" 

1978  19,000,000  "  9,750,000 
■  1979  19,000,000  9,750,000 

1980     .  21,000,000"  9,750,00Q 

1981'  24,000,000  9,750,000 

m 

»  ■ 

1/  Totals  of  $36,500,000  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  19/2,  and 
$66,500,000  in  1973  were  authorized  for  Part  C,  EHA,  which 
includes  early  childhood  projects,  Regional  Resource  Centers, 
and 'deaf-bl  ind  centers.    The  1973  author.ization  was  extended 
through  1974  .by  virtue  of  the  one-year  extension  contained 
-  in  GEPA.  * 

2/  Total  authorized  for  section  621  is  $19,000,000;  other  funds 
requested  under/section  621  we're  $3,25o.,000  for  severely 
.  handicapped  pfo^ects . (~~ 

\     ,  .    '  «* 

3/  In  April  1 97 5  litiga'tion  was  settled  which  resulted  in>  t(je 

release  of  $12,500,000  appropriated  under  the  1973  continuing 
,    resolution;  of  these  funds,  $3,131,652  were  used  for  Regional 
Resource  Centers,  increasing  obligations  over  the  1976 
appropriation  by  that  aqount.  ;  \  . 


9 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives :      .-  jf  v 

Tn^s  Regional  Resource  Ce'ntArs  Rrogram  was  established  .  "** 

to  encourage  the  development  anja  aftgjlication  of  exemplary 
appraisal  and  educational  programming  practices  .for  handicapped 
children.    The  centers  are  given  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing a  national  support  system  to  assist^T^tate  and' local  agencies 
develop  the  capacity  to  provide  needed  diagnostic  and*  prescrip- 
tive services..   To' accompl  ish^the  goals  a-mJ-  objectives  of  this 
program,  the*  Centers  otseUemonstration,  ii  s  semi  nat  toll,  training.,, 
financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,  and  consultation.  The 
Centers  also  act  as,  backup  agents  where  State  and  local  agencies 
have  inadequate  or  nonexistent  servi ce  programs.    Among  the 
major,  activities'of  the"  Centers  are: 

o  Identification  of  unserved  handicapped  children. 

4  *  * 

-o 4 Measurement  and  diagnosis  oj  handicapped  children 
/or  ±he  purpose  of  proper  educational  placement. 

o  Development  of  educational ^nd  vocational  programs 
for  handicapped  children. 

o  Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  relevant 
personnel  (including  teachers  and  pare.nts)  in 
implementing  appropriate  services  for. the  handicapped 
learnefr.  *  " 


•  o  Periodic  re-examination,  re-prescripj^ion  or  case- 
tracking  to" validate  the  appropriateness  of  program 
i  placement  fdr  children.  —  ,  . 

c     ^  .  .'•  ~Wr>- 

In  fY  80,  15  Direction  Service  Program.  Centers  were  alTc- 
supported  under  this  activity.    These  tenters  encouraged  LEft's 
te-a<Jopt  programs  of  comprehensive  referral  services  through 
the  operation  of  models  which -would:  ^  0 

*      ■  »  ■  * 

o  Provide  a  one-stop  information  system 
^  .    "     ^      .  •  .  -  * 

o  Attempt  to  develop  mul tidi'sci pli nary  approaches  to..     t — 
integrate  service's       V       I  ' 


o  Require  parent  participat  i*n  \ 

o  Stress  fol  low-tip,  periodic  reassessment,  and  program 
service  evaluation  ^ 

o  Match  child'.s  needs  to  available  services* 


eric   /  : '  -    '       7.  1  3M  ' 
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Program*  Operat.1  ons»s 

1  -J  ■"■Pi* 

•»  To  meet  program  goals  and  objectives,,  grants  and  contracts 

$9&re  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  State  edlica-  * 
,   tio-nal  agencies,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or'  institutions 
'     Within  p-articular  regions  of  the  Uoited  States,  grants  or  coj* 
,    tracts  may.be  awarded  to  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies. 
Projects  are."  approved  for  periods  of  36  months.    However',  awards 
■are  made  annual ly , .*a*nd  renewed  "on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effecr 
•  '  JtfcverfesS.  and  the  availability  of  funds.    Initial  awards  are  hade 
ort  a  competitive,  basis. *  Awards* pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  the. -establishment  and  operation. of  the  Regional  Centers  and 
Direction -Service  Centers. 

*Pr,tfgram  Scoped  .  /     \  *  : 

"  ^  ^        I       *    \,  * 

-FY'79  program  funds  v($9,*750 ,000)  support  15  Kegicfnfcl  Resaurct 
jenters  and  15  Direction  Service  Centers.    The  curxent^emphasis  is 
*Y  promoting  «hijd  referral  arvd  evaJ uation;  and  upon  providing  techai 
Jsistance  to  SEA's.  arrd  LEA's  to  assist  them  to  develop  and /imple- 
ment the  individualized  educational  pragram  requirements  (I$P)  and. 
the  f*ee  appropriate  publ  ic  education  requirements  (FAPE)  speci-  ' 
fied  in  P. I:  94-142.    Approximately  g,000  personnel  will  have  .been 
trained  in  the  bestf- available  procedures  for  cafriying  out  the 
IEP/FAP.E  mandate.    In  addition,  30,"OOO  ftandicappeiLchildren  J  , 
have  bee&  appraised }  refecred,  and  now  receive  other  educational- 
,   services  as  a  re,suJt'of  this*  program's  activities.    The  RRCs  also 
w   assist  the  5/  State  educational  a-ge*hc*es  develop  their  comprehensive 
State  plan  required 'by  Section  6lWf  P.L.  94-142,  with  particular^ 
emphasis  devoted  to  developing  case  findings  and  identification 
, systems.'  * 


FV  1980  program  funds  will  support  13  RRCs 'and  16  Direction 
Service  Center^.    The -distribution  o/  funds  across  activity  tfreas  is 

.  Activity              »     ;               H  Distribution  N 

Regional  Resource  Centers  N  . 

State  program  development  ~$  4,000,000 

Educational  appraisal  1,250,000 

Educational  programming  '1,250,000 

.•Project  Administration  '  750, 600 

«l  m  •  ' 
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Activity  .  -  Distribution 

'    •  rT\  "  *    •  %  > 

Direction  Service  Centers:  ^7      *      .  ; 

Inter  'agency  Development1    t         \  l;000,000 

Information' Services  to  Clients  1,5&),OQ0 


Program  Effectiveness:  -  - 

The  primary"  limitations  on  meeting  the  stated  objectives 
of  this  program  a\re:    (1)  the  unavailability  of  best  practices 
in  utilizing  validated  diagnostic  procedures,  (2)  insufficient 
furid/s  available  to  Stat£  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
devejop  and  implement  effective  diagnostic,  assessment,  ev^lua- 
1  tionand  reevaluation  programs,  and  (3)  trained  diagnosticians  ( 
and  diagnostic  teams  available  in  sufficient  numbers  or  with  , 
sufficient  resources  to  fully  implement  the  requirements  of^ 
P.L,  93-380. ajid  P.L.  94-142.  j 

Ongoing  and  Planned    Evaluation  Studies: 

Conpurn4btion  Technology  'Corporation  was  awarded  a  contract 
to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  capacity  building  accompl i shments 
of  the  Regional  Resource  Centers.    The  contractor's  efforts  will 
be  directed*to  examining  how  effectively  the  R"RCs  are  in  assisting 
"^SEAs  and  LEAs  implement  the  Individualized  Education  Program  a^id 
'  the  Free  Appropriate  Public  Education  requirement  mandated  by 
P.L.  ,94-1*2. 

The  study  was  completed,  in  May  1980,  cost  $400,000  and  was  . 
conducted  in  two  phases..  Phase  I  included;    document  ,review , 
instrument  development  and  field  testing.    Phase  II  included  the 
data  gathering,  data  processing,  analysis  and  report  writing 
activities. 

4  •  .  .  '  •  # 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bureau  of  the  Education  for  ttje  Handicapped  program  data. 


•«•* 
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For  further  information  a^iMf^rogram  operations, 

*     .  Contact:    Slagle. All bri tton 

.       .  (202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effec 
tiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8380 


A 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION' PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;  . * 

Deaf  Blind  Centers 
.• 

Legislation,;    .  ~i 

P.L.  91-230,*Part  C  of  EHA' 
Section  622,  Centers  and  Services 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children- 


FUNDING  HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

• 

19f8 

1969 

$  ;  3,000,000 

1970 

7,000,000 

1971 

• 

T972 

*  • 

1973' 

*   *  > 

1974 

1975 

15-?000,000 

1976 

• 

2Q%000,000 

i 

i 

« 

197-7 

,  20,000,000 

1978 

'22,000,000 

1979 

24,000,000 

1980. 

* 

*  26,000,000 

1981 

29,000,000 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 

APPROPRIATION 


1 ,000 
4,000 
4,500 
7,500 
10,000 
14,055 
12,000 
16,000 
1.6,000 
16,000 
16-iOOO 
16,000 
1 6 ,000 


,000 
,00  Q. 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objective's; 

This  program's  purpose  is  t*o  provide  assistance  to  deaf- 
blind  children  by  helping  them  reach  the.ir  full  potential  for., 
communi"Cati on  with,  ^kd  adjustments  to,  the  world  around  them  so  **  . 
tha£  they  can  attain  Self-fulfillment. and  participate  in  society. 
Thesfe  program  objectives  are  accomplished  by  working  with  d6af-blind 
children  as  early  .in  life  as  feasible  and  by  providing  effective 
specialized,  intensive  professional  and  allied  services  methods, 
and  aids.    A  limited  number  of/if&del  centers  for  deaf-blind  children, 
are  funded-  under  this  program.  r  , 


V/  Totals  of  $36,500,000  in  V971 ,  $51,500,000  in  1972,  and 
$66,500,000  in  1973  were  authorized  for  "Part  C.  -EHA, 
which  includes  early  $hi  I'd  hood  projects,  regional  resource 
centers,  and  deaf-blind  centers.    Jhe  1973  authorization 
was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  exten- 
.  sion  contained  in  GEPA. 


34D 
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Program  OperaTitfh: 

Contracts  are  made  with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  to  pay  f on  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  single  state  and  multi-state  centers  and  for  the 
operation  of  servTce  contracts  with  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations.    Contracts  for  this  purpose  are  awarded  based  on  the 
availability  of  existing  services  and  the  assurance  that  a  center 
can  provide:  .  t  *• 

o^Comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evaluative^ervices 


for  deaf-bliivd  children* 


7 


o  A  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation^,  and  * 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates 
fcall  the  professional  and  allied  services  necessary  v 
for  these-  children* 

o  Effect! ve  consultative  Services' to  parents-,  /• 
teachers*,  and  others  who  play  a  rol^  in  the  ' 
educatioVt  of  these  children. 

T|jese  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf-blind  children 
(and  where  applicable,  to  other  persons)  whether  or  not  they  * 
reside  in  the  center,  may  take  place  at  locations *other  than 
the  center,  and  may  include -transportation  of  children, 
attendants,  and/or  parents. 

Program  Scope:  (  * 
*  » 
It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  funding*for  deaf-blind  programs  cofne  from  State  and  local 
governments.  In  FY  80  there  were  8  single  state  and  8  multi-state 
centers  serving  deaf-blind  children.    In  order  to  reach  the  widely 
dispersed  deaf-blind  population,  the  centers  subcontract  with 
approximately  250  to  300  State,  local  and  private  organizations. 
The  current  program  thrust  is, to  render  full-time  educational 
services  and  to  provide  *6chn1cal  assistance  to  subcontractors,  1n 
gpdei3  to  upgrade  the  development,  Implementation,  and  coordination 
1u  new  service  delivery  systems,  and  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  program  alternat1v.es.    This  program  will  carry  out  the  following 
activities  during  FY  80: 

o  Full-time  educational  "services  including  prevocatlonal/ 
vocational  training  program's  '    *  * 

o  Part-time  educational  services   t  * 

o  Medical  diagnosis  and  educational,  Evaluation 
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o  Family  counseling  * 
\ 

o.Inservice  personnel  training 

p  Alternative  service  programs satel 1 ite  homes, 
'community  residence  programs,  respite  care 

*  •  * 

o  D1  ssemi nation  of  Information  on  me&iodol ogie_s » 
materials,  curriculum,  arid  proceedings  of 
workshop  arid,  training  services^ 

Program'Effectiveness  and  Progress-;  ' 

Program  information  suggests  that  the  major  drawback  in 
reaching  the  program's  goals  is  the'acute  shortage  of  trained 
teachers  and  teacher-aides.    An  estimated  500  to  600  additional 
,teachers  .are,  needed,  ,to  meet,  the  peeg^s  of  the^known  population 
of  deaf-blind  children.    Current  trai ning  "programs  a/e'  annually' 
*  producing  only  40  to  50  teachers  with  special  $t»4dfi  cations  for 
teaching  deaf-blind  children.    Additionally,  though  facilities  are 
available,  many  need  to  be  modffied  or  renovated. to  benefit  these 
children.    Lack  of  'instructional  materials  and  tecftfcalogy  is 
another  deterrent  toward  f ul 1 f i 1 lment  af  program  goals. 

Program  monitoring  i nformatfon' i ndicates  that  the  Centers 
have  been  successful  in  terms  of  reaching  increasing  numbers  of  * 
detf-blind  children.    The  5,872  children  served  in  FY  79  com- 
pares fayorably  with  4,516  in/  FY  76  and  represents  a^bstantial 
increase  over  FY  69  when  100  children  were  served  by  six  programs  . 
yAxy  the  United  States.  >  .       '  r. 

In  FY  80  approximately -6,000  dea»f-blind  children"'  have  been 
identify.    During  this  year  children  continued  enrollment  in 
full  .and  part-time  educational  programs.    About  3,000  Ihildren 
received  initial  diagnosis  and  evaluation-  services.    Parents  continued 
receiving  counseling  and  3',000  teachers  and  aides  were  provided)  *  * 
training  relatedfto  problems  of  the,  deaf-blind,  population.'  C 

Despite  this  evidence  of  growth  in  FY  80,  considerable 
variation  exists  in  the  amount  and  quality*  of  services  provided. 
The  Bureau  is  currently  establ  fshi ng  basic  minimum  standards  of 
servi.ce  for  the  entire  program.  , 
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A  study  was "completed  in'May  19??  by  Abt  Associates 
Incorporated,  titled*  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for 
Severely  Handicapped  .Children  and  Youth."    This  assessment 
described  characteristics  of  1*00  service  providers  to  the 
severely  handicapped,  population,  among  these  were  providers  to 
the  deaf-blipd*.    This  evaluation  demonstrated/  that  providers 
serving  deaf-blind  clients:  ,    ,»      .  < 

o  Often  had  mandates,  to  serve  other  disability 
groups..    .  • 

o  Had  high  staff-rdient  ratios  for  certified  and 
non-certified  teachers  and  attendants;  however, - 
this  was  not  so-  for  other  types  of  staff. 

*        "  Si  * 

.  o  Varied  in  the  quality  of  servi ces  .they  provided; 
e.g.*,  residential  providers  delivered  high 
quality  services,  whereas  day  care  providers 
genially  rendered,, services. ,of  poor  §ual4£y.  . 

o  Commonly  discharged  deaf-blind  clients  because 
"of  (a)  functional  deterioration  of  the  client  or 
(b)  a  decrease  in  the  severity  of  the  coodi- 
•tionv  however*  the  discharge  rate  -for  this  disa- 
bility group  was  lower  than  found  for  other 
severely  handicapped  client  populations. 

/In  an  effort' lb  monitor  more  systematically  and  assess  the 
activities  and  performance  of  the  regional  centers  and  their 
service  providers,  the  BEH  contracted 'with  a  team  of  experts  on 
the  deaf-blind  to  develop  a  set  of  guidelines  to  assess  the 
program  and  use  thpse  guidelines  in  an  on-site  review  of  each 
deaf-blind  region.    During  FY  78,  seven  regions  were  vi^tted.  The 
observations,  data,  and  conclusions  produced  by  the  telim  of  experts 
were  compiled 'and  analyzed  by' another  third-party  contractor .  v  . 
Their  report  to  the  BEH  indicated  that  direct  services  to  chipdren 
provided  at  the  regional  and  subcontractor  levels  were  generally 
.of  high'quality,  while  services  to  teachers  and  parents  were  of 
'.lesser  quality.    The  major  area  of  weakness  was  regional  center 
administration,  particularly  fiscal  control  and  management. 

This  information  has  been  used  by  the  BEH  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  current  contractors.    Since  the  Deaf- 
Blind  program  .entered  a  new  funding  cycle  in  FY  78,  efforts  have 
been  taken  td  'ensure  that  previously  identified  deficiencies 
do  not  manifest  themselves  in  new  contract  awards.    FY  1980  - 
continuation  awards  are  aow  being  reviewed  to  assure  that  previous 
deficiencies  have  been  corrected  and  that  proposals  fully  comply. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  EvaluatiOjTstudies : 

The  BEH  and  RSA'are  jointly  planning  a  study  to  fund  a  needs 
assessment  of  services  jto  Deaf-Blind  individuals.    The  study  is 
intended  to;    (1)  determine  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
.deaf-blind  population;  (2)  identify  gaps  in  service  delivery;  *N 
(3)  determine  future  needs,  and  (jl)  specify  resources  necessary 
to  service  needs  identified  for  deaf-blind  children  and  a<Jults, 
The  study  should1  be  initiated  in  FY  1981* 

Sources  of  Evaluation  TTIFfreL;^       *  • 

1.  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped",  program  data*. 

*  . 

2.  *- "An  Assessment. of  Selected  Resources  for  SEvsrely 
Handicapped 'Children  and  Youth",  Abt  Associates  Incorporated. 
Completed:  Hay  1977, 


For  furtheiwtli 


For  furthe*wfnformation  about  program  opera trions, 

Contatt:    Slagle  Allbritton 
'     ~  (202)  245-2381 

Por  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, 

—  .  '      Contact:    Eugene  Tucker  . 

(202)  245-8380 

>  /?  * 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


.Program  Narae: 

Early  Childhood. Education 
...  « 
Legislation: 

•  *  J- 
-  P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  offHA. 

Section  623,  Early  Education 

for  Handicapped  Children*.  - 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1982 


FUNDJNG  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1S69  • 
1970 
1.971  1/ 
1972  2"/ 
1973.7/ 

1974  47 

1975  " 
1976 
1977 

1978  /> 
1979 
1980 
1981  . 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


1 ,000,000 
10,000  ,000 

7  ,'500,000 


25,50(1',  000 
36,000,000 
38,000,000 
25-,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,-600,000 


$  945,000 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 

y  12,000,000  ' 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
22,000*000 
22,000,000. 
'22,000,000—^ 
'  22,00OtO00 
20,000,000 
20,000,000  ' 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


This  program  was  designed  to  bu,ild  the  capacity  of  State  ' 
and  local  educational  agencies  "to  provide  comprehensive 
services  for  handicapped  pre-sc/hool  children  (birth  through  8 
years  of  age).    The  program  supports  demonstration  and  outreach 
projects  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
Federal  strategy/ is  to  (1)  work  cooperatively  With  States, 
through  public  and  private  non-profit  agencies,  (2)  demonstrate 
a  wide  range. of  educational,  therapeutic  and  coordinated 
social  services  in  order  to  help  establish  competent  State*  ^_ 
and  local  programs.    Projects  are  expected  to  demonstrate  the 
highest  quality  of  available  early  education  practices  for 
handicapped  children.  4 


The  following  project  strategies  are  used  to  facilitate 
the  success  of  this  program: 


1/  thru  4/  Totals  of  $36,500,000  in  1971',  $51  ,500,000  in  1972, 
'  |Pd  $£"6,500,000  in  1973,  were  authorized  for  Part  C,  EHA, 
-which  includes  early  childhood  projects,  regional  resource 
centers,  and  dea*f-blind  centens.    The  1973  authorization 
was  extended  through  1 974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  ex*ten- 
krviC  si  on  contained  in  "GEPA.  m       Z'Z[)  J 
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(^Demonstration  projects  wh'fch  are  designed  to  develop 
service  models-abased  onvcurrent  outstanding  practices.' 

* 

o  Outreach  Projects  which  are  designed  to  disseminate. 
'  model  programs  for '  repl  1  cation . 

o  State  implementation  projects  which  ire  designed  to- 
assist  States  In  planning  and  1mpl em. n ti ng  part(s)  of 
their  respective  early  childhood  state  plans. 

oEarly  Childhood  Institute  which  supports  long-term 
research  Into  tjie  complex  problems  of  young  handi- 
capped Children. 

In  an  effor*  to  disseminate  high  quality  information  and 
to  develop  effective  management  -practices  contracts  are  awarded 
to  provide  additional  technical  assistance  to  projects*  And  in 
an  effort  to  investigate  specific  areas  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  with  direct  application  to  typical  educa 
tional  settings^  contracts  \re  awarded  for  experimental  projects. 

*  »  m 

Program  Operations: 

*  This  program  authprized  under  Part  C,  Section  623,  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  provides  grants  and  contracts 
armually  on  the  basis  of  national  competi tndn.    Each  modefl 
demonstration  project  is  approved  for  a  three-year  period,  but 
receives  second  and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful 
performance  and  availability  of  funds;  each  outreaoh  project  \i 
approved  for  generally  a  three-year  period,  but  receives  second 
and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and 
availability  of  funds;  and  each  state  implementation  grant  is 
generally  approved  for  a  two-year,  period ,  but  receives  second 
year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and  availa- 
bility of  funds.      '  .   

The  demonstration  projects  developed  under  this  program 
include  the  following  components: 

o  Developing  and  demonstrating  (1)  services  for  young 
children  with  handicaps;  and  (2)  assessment  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  the  progress  of  chtidren. 

o  Providing  services  to  parents  and  family  members 
including  counseling  and  emotional  support,  informa- 
tion, opportunities  for  observation,  practice  and 
training,  home  carryover  /and  Involvement  in  project 
+  planning  and  evaluation*  ■  J 

o  Providing  Inservice  training  to  increase  voluntee?,. 
par^iprof essioijal ,  and  professional  staff  effectiveness. 

o  Coordination  with  othet;  .agenci es ,  especially  the 
publ 1c  school . 
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o    Disseminating  information  to  professionals  and  to 
the  general  public  concerning  comprehensive  prograj 
:         ming  for^young  children  with  handicaps. 

o    Evaluating  , the  effectiveness  oT'project  components 
to  document  the  effectiveness  of  the  project. 

Program  Scope:  •  —  • 

According  to  program  data,  approximately  1,000,000  pre- 
sxhool  children  (ages  birth  through  eight  years)  have  handicapping 
conditions.    Approximately  .$0%  of  these'children  are  being  served/ 
in  varying  degree^  through  demonstration  and  outreach  projects, 
Head  Start  and  day. care  program?,  ^public  education  programs  and 
through  State-'supported  activities'.  . 

This  capacity**buil ding,  program  will  complement  the  main 
service  effort's  required  of;  States  and  LEA's  under  P.L.  94-142. 
This  strategy  is  implemented  through  the  following  types  of*/ 
projects.    Demonstration- projects  provi'de  for  the  directsj*pport 
of  initiating  services  ana  model  development  at  the  local  level; 
outreach  projects,  working  with  the  models  of  validated  projects, 
di sseminate. information  and  emphasize  the  replication  of  their 
modeTs  ia  new  locations, /including  working  at  the  local  and 
state  levels,  state  implementation  projects  provide,  support  in  the 
implementation  erf  statewide  plans  to  provide  appropriate  educa- 
tional services  to  a\l  preschool  handicapped  children  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  P.L.  94-142;  technical  assistance 
projects  aid  in  needs  assessment,  program  management,  self  evalua- 
tion, and  packaging  of/models  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the 
demonstration  and  stat,ie  implementation  project^  and  the  experi^ 
mental  projects  develop  and  test  new  ideas  for^oucation  of  young 
handicapped  children  and  test  the  effectiveness  of  these  new 
approaches  in  typical/ educational  settings.  •  * 

•    >   During  FY  80  thfs  program  supported  208  projects.  Projects 
funded  included.    12^  , new  and,  continuation  demonstration  projects; 
•49  new,  and  cont) nuat/ijon  outreach  projects;  26  new  and  continuation 
state  implementation  projects;  2  technical,  assistance  projects; 
and  4  early  childhood  institutes. 

It  is  anticipated  thai;  the  FY  80  appropriation  (which  will 
be  spent  in  FY' 81)  will  support  177  projects  including  101  new 
and  continuation  demonstration  projects,  47  new  and  continuation 
outreach  projects,  23  new  and  continuation  state  implementation 
projects,  2  technical  assistance  projects,  ajid  4  experimental 
projects.     In  addition,  5  BEH/OCD  collaborative  projects  will  be 
supported. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

* 

FY  78  program  d£ta  Indicated  direct  impacjt  through  the  « 
demonstration*  and  outreach  activities  as  follows: 

o  approximately  11,000  preschool  handicapped  children      *  m 
and  their  families  received  services  through  Jhe 
demonstration  projects  and  tTie  demonstration-  « 
continuation  sites  at  outreach  projects, 

o  over  40,000  personnel  were  trained  to  work  with         q  * 
handicapped  preschoolers.     «  *  "  * 

^  , 
o  approximately  50,000-  were  served  jn  projects  * 

developed  or  stimulated  by  HCEEPVa£-s<stan(re  Cover 
,  13,\000  children  and  their  families  were  served  by 
sii^s  replicating  HC^EP  model  component  and 
receiving- outreach  assistance).  j  1 

o  over  ,600  sites  Inthe  50  states  replicated  model  . 
components  and  received  outreach  assistance.  / 

A  formal  evaluation 'of  the  prtfgram  was  conducted  by  the 
Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories  from  September    1973  to- June  ,1976v 
Analysis  indicated  a  .positive  program  impact  In  the  persona^-* 
social,  adaptive,  cognitive,  and  communications  growth  a.reas 
(the  greatest  impact  on  "Personal-Social  develppment" ) .    Of  all  \ 
the  handicap  .groups*,  edyca^le  mentally  retarded  appeared  to  show  \ 
the  greatest  overall  gain  as  dicl  children  with  .longer  treatment,  1 
periods.    for  all  handicap  groups,  there  was  nonsignificant 
impact  on  motor  development..    Add  1  tiounally^  projects  that  had 
medium  child-staff  ratios  (i.e.,   4,8-6.8] 1 }^that  were  home  - 
based  (as  contrasted  with  center-oasea ) ,  and  that  had  developed 
and  used  JtfoeiY  own  curriculum  materials  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest*" Impact  on  ^andlcapped"  children, 

A  follow-up  study  to  determine  where  graduates  of  these 
projects  were  placed  indicated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  A  , 
graduates,  were  placed  in  regular  school  classes  or  regular  STTnoo] 
classes  with  ancillary  specttrK^ducat Ion  services.    Three  quarters 
of  the  graduates  studied  went  to  public  schools. 

An  Informal  survey  6f  "projects  first  funded  1n  FY  1969 
Indicates  that  Q0%  of  thosej)rograms  continued  1n  somemanner 
with  ndn-HCEEP  monies.  ~  Ofthose  80%,  approximately  half  had 
expanded  the  number  of  children*  served,  the  scope  of  their 
services-*  or  both.    This  Informal  survey  was  conducted  during  the 
summer  of  1978,  ^ 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Survey. of  rfCEEP- projects  (to  be  (completed  in  FY  1-981).  v 
"Sfources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

N  1.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programmatic  ^ 
dVa.  *  •       »    \.        .  t^TJ  * 

2.    "Evaluation  of  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa-  - 
tion  Program,"  Batte.lle  Memorial  Institute.    Completed  June,  1  976. 

•  i  ' 

'  <  *  < 

*    For  further  information  about  program  i information , 

'Contact:*  Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

T^or  furtheY  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, V 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-838<j 


-j 


^  1 
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Program  Name:' 

Severely  Handicapped  Projects 
Legislation;  - 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA 
^Section  624  . 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

7974 
1975 
197 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 
<  1/ 

V 
V 

v  ■ 

•  v 

V 

-     V  « 

1/  "■ 


Ex£jration  Date: 
September  30,  V98~2 

I  » 

\ 

m 

APPROPRIATION 

I  2,247,000  . 
2,826,000 
3,250,000 
5,000,000 
5,000x000 
5,000,000 
5\000,Q00 
5,T)00,000 


1 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  > 


The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  establish  and  promote. 

/effecttve  innovative  practices  in  the  education  and  training 
of  severely  handicapped  children/youth.    Demonstration  projects 
funded  under  ttiis  program  are  designed  *to  develop  and  refine 
identification,  screening",  diagnostic,  and  prescriptive  procedures; 
and  instruments;  develop,  demonstrate,  and  refine  model  curriculum, 
methodology,  and  educational  materials ;  and  package  and  dissemi- 
nate model  project  findings  and  produces  such  11  curriculum  guides 
and  educational  mate^als.  ^  ^        •         .  - 

The  ultimate  educational  itfd  training  goal  for  severely 
handicapped  children  is  to  provide  appropriate  sel f-deveTopment 
e?&frlfn<^,t0  t,l1s  Population.    TheseNexperiences  are  designed 
?I  ,  tl*n»jective  of  helping  ithe<  severely  handicapped  reach 
their  maxfmVm  potential  of  developing  in\p  self  sufficient 
individuals  in  normalised,  communi ty/home/nei ghborhood  environ- 
ments. Z  ' 

'   X  ♦ 


 \  • 

U  Funds  In.  iy/<Rderltfed  from  Part  C,  Section  621  .(Reaional.* 
Resource  Centers)/  Section  6?3  (Early  ChiTdhood  Projects"), 
and  Part  F  (Media ^S/erVices  and  Captioned  Films;.  Total 
'  cU  5Sn1^i1So  for  ™rt*c  in  1974  was' $66,500,000;  for  Part 

fSj4Ml,1l7S,and  l?76  -derived  \ronl.  Part  Section  621 
hood  P?SjectsIUrCe        ers)*  and**^tion  623^fEarly  Clfild, 


unds  are  authorized  under  part  C,  Section  621. 


\  ,  13^0-  .  ' 

•  ■ 

Thi^Jprognam  is  a' major  vehicle  for  the  impl enTentat ion  of 
P.L.  94-R2.    Thereforetnhe'  Federal  strategy  is  to  eventually 
cover  all  States  or'spaVsely  populated  multi-State  regions  with 
demonstrations 'appropriate  to  sta^ewi de  , needs .  » 

^*     '  ExpectedlsXrategies  wiih  the  FY  80  appropriate^  will  be  to 

o    Fund 'projects  for  severely  handicapped  childrYq/- 
youth  which  target  on  (a)  public  school  service^ 
facilitating  social  integration;  (b)  functional 
curricuVa  across  domestic  living,  recreational 
and  Commercial  domains;  (c)  qualitative  service 
improvement  through  i nnovat i ve*  practi ces ;  and  (d)  - 
deinstitutionalization.  into1  l*ast  restrictive 
environments.       '  / 


o    Fund  projects  for  autistic  chi  1  djen.^i  ch  will, 
emphasize  the  development  of  communication  -and 
social  skitls»and  demonstrate  and  replicate 
information  and  findings  „in  the^se  skill-  areas 

^    throughout  the  nation..        '         .  * 

o  Fund  projects  .to  establish  new  special  education 
delivery  systems  for  the  severely  handicapped* in 
rural  and  urban  ge/aTfraphic  areas. 


r 

\    '  -Program  Operations:  '  . 

K  To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program,  contracts  are 
Warded  competitively, on  -a  1-year  basis,  with  continuation 
/      funding  for  a  secondhand  third  year  based  upon  the  project's 

effectiveness,  repl icati  1  i ty,  and  availability  of  funds.  Eligi- 
ble contractees  are  .State  departments  of  education,  intermediate 
or  ljocal  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
-and  other  public  or  "nonprofit  private  agencies. 


Program  Scope:  -  ' 

'  ProgralTdata  (FY  78)  indicate,  that  approximately  388,200 
severely  handicapped  children  receive  some  services  from 
Federal,  State  and  private  sources.    Program  staff  estimate  that 
there  are  1,404,948  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  0-19)  in 
the  Nation.    Of  these  children,  466,000  are  severely  Or  profound- 
ly mentally  retarded;  and  905,000  are  seriously  emotionally 
■   disturbed  (e.^.,  autistic  or  schizophrenic)  and  34,948  have 
multiple,  handicaps:  . 

Comparative  statistics  prepared  by  0E  indicate*  that  the 
total  number  of  severely 'tiandicapped  children  needing  specialized 
services  has. remained  fairly  constant' over  the  past  6  ^Sbrf. 
The  -reast  severely  handicappefd  are  gradually  being  integrated 
irtto^less  restrictive  servica  environments,  but  past  decreases 
m^have  been  offset  by  an  trtcrea'se  in  the  number  of  severely  , 
U^handi capped  children  1fl#nmied  as  needing  specialized  se/vices*. 
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In  FY  80,  30  projects  were  funded;  all  of  these  were 
continuation  awards  -  no  new  project  awards  were-m^de  due  to 
funding  complications  regarding  Labor  Surplus  Area  Set-Aside 
requirements.    Approximately  3o300  severely  handicapped  children 
participated  in  .projects  funded  by  this  program.    Two  projiects  have 
%  been  validated  by  the, JDRP  as^xemplary  demonstration  models^ 

States  have  historica11y\  failed  to  make  educational  « 
services  available  to  all  severely  handicapped  children.  With 
the  passage  of  ?.L.  94-142  the  number  of  unserved  handicapped 
children  has  been  significantly  reduced.    This  flaw  has  require; 
that  if  a  State  receives  Federal  financial  aid  under  this  act 
tha  State  must  provide  free,  appropriate  public  education  (FAPE) 
"to  all  handicapped  children  ages  3-18  by  September  1978,  and  to 
all  children  between  3  and  21  by  1980,  to  the  extent  allowable  by 
State  law  or  practice.    According  to  Federal  law,  all  States  are 
required  to  give  the  second  highest  priority  to  providing  a  FAPE 
to  all  severely  handicapped  children  within  each  disability  group. 

-* 

In  'fiscal  year  1981  ,-  (1980  appropriation)  37  projects  are  to  be 
continued  at  a  cost  of  $1  ,084,600,  while  *4new  awards  are  anticipa- 
ted to  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $4,835,291  £/.     rour  projects  will  have 
applied  for  Department  of  Education  validation  as  exemplary  depionstra- jm* 
tianjnodels.    Approximately  3,342*  chi  ldren  will  participate  in 
programs  during  FY*81.  t 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies :  *  (  * 

*  ■ 

None       ,  '  • 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data:  «  # 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  information. 


For  further  information  about  p.rogram  information, 


Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381  . 


For  further  information  about  studies  ^of  program  effectiveness, 
«  •  - 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8380 


A 


5/ -Includes  $919,991  carry  over  from  FY  1  979**(L!?ASA  set-e^de). 
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Program  Name: 

Regional . Education  Programs     '  , 
Legi  si  atioft;  % 

.  P,L.  91-230,  Part  C,  Sectioh  625, 

.  Regional  Education  Programs 

* 

FUNDING  HISTORY  V^YEAR  *  *  AUTHORIZATION 

1975  $ 
1976 
1977 
1978* 
1979 
1980 
f     1981  • 


1,000,000 

1/  • 

T/ 

10,00~0,000 
12,000,000 
14,01)0,000 
16,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  198*2- 

APPtiOPRIATION 

$  575,000 
2,000,000 

,2,000,00a 

2  ,400,000* 
2,400,000 
v      2., 400, 000 
4,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  m 

■   The  purpose  of  the  program  i's  to  enhance  .the  acquisition 
by  handicapped  students  of'skiTls  for  successful  career  compe- 
tition i<)  tttie  professional  skilled  and  unskilled  labor'  markets. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  including  junior  and  community 
Colleges,  vocational  and  technical  institutions,  and  other 
appropriate  non-profit  educational  agencies  are  eligible  to 
receive  awards  for  the  development  and  operation  of  specifically 
designed  or  modified  programs  of  vocational,  technical,  post- 
secondary,  or  adult  education  for  deaf  tor  other  haadicapped 
persons.  j  , 

■      *  « 

Program  Operations:  •  -  \ 

Grants  or  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  i nsti tuti otfs*  of  higher 
education,  Including  junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational 
4nd  technical  institutions,  and  oth^r  appropriate  nonprofit 
educational  agencies.    These  grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for 
the  development  and  .operation  of  specially  designed  or  modified 
programs  6f  vocational,  technical,  oostsecondary ,  or  adult  educa- 
tion for  deaf  or  other  handicapped  persons.    Priority  considera- 
tion is  given  to:  ' 


o    Programs  serving  tqulti-State  regions  or  large 
population  centers. 


J/  Such  sums'as  become  neceisary. 


9 
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o    Programs  adapting  existing  programs  of  voca- 
tional, technical,  post-secondary,  or  adult 
education  to  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons. 

y       o    Programs  designed  to  serve  areas-  where  a  need 
for  such  services  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Program  Scope:    •  * 

In  FY  80,  a  total  of  ten  programs  were"~f  unded ,  eight  of  which 
were  noncompeting. continuations.     In  addition  to  the  four  regional 
programs  serving  bver, 700  deaf  students,  three  programs  provided 
special  supptet  services  to  450  other  handicapped  students,  and'  to 
an  estimaed  20,000  other  handicapped  studehts  in^i rectly„  through 
t*he  technical  assistance  and  conferences  and  workshops.  New 
projects  represented  efforts  at  identification  of  best  practices, 
cost-effective  way£  of  providing  support  services,  and  a  heeded 
information  exchange  where  such  information  could  be  obtained  by* 
institutions  of  higher  education  wishing  to  i  nit  juste  and/or  improve 
service  in  this  area..  - 

•  *  ' 

The  types  of  services  provided  were:    tutoring*  c&unseling, 
adaptive  recreational  pursuits,  notetaking,  interpreting,  wheel- 
chair/personal attendance,  and  adaptation  of  instructional  media  to 
meet  the  unique  needs  "bf  the  handicapped.    It  is  estimated  that 
better  than  95%  of ^the  handicapped  students  who  complete  their 
studies  with  the  benefit  of/the  services  supported  by  this  program 
are  employed  in  positions  commensurat^  with  their  abilities. 

Ongoing  and  Planped  Evaluation: 

None 

Source. of  Evaluation  Data: 

*  • 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programmatic  infor- 
mation 


For  further  information  about  program  information, 


\ 


Gontact;    Slagie  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, ' 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


-Program  Name: 


Special  Education  Personnel  Development 


Legislation: 


P.C,  91-230,  Part  D  Sections  631,. 
632, and-  634' of  EKA,  Training 
Personnel  for  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


1 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

S  19,500,000 
.  29,500,000 
34,000,000 
37,500,000 
57,000,000 


\ 


A 


Program  Goats  and 


196.6 
1967 
1968 
1969 
970 

1971  1/  . 

1972  II 

1973  5/ 

1974  \l 
1975 
1976  ' 
J  977 
1978 
1979 
1980  • 
1981 

jectl ves; 


45,000,000 
52,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
80,000,1 
85,000,01 
90,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  19,500,000 
24,500,000 
24,500,000 
29,000,000 
35,610,000 
32,600,000 
34,645,000 
39,660,000 
39,615 
37,700 
40,375 
45,375. 

.  45,375 
.  57,687 
55,375, 
58,000,000 


The  objectiveUf  this  program  is  to  ensure  an  afleqViate 
supply  of  educational  lief sonnel  compete-nt  to  Ideal  With  the 
special  educational  problems  of  the  handicapped,    "mis  /program 
provides  f1nanc4*6*l  assistance  to  train  special  and  kejjfllar* 
classroom  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  researchers, 
teacher  educators,  speechcorrectlonists ,  and  other  special 
service  per sonnel, jj^ch  a sspe^jal 1 s t s  1n  physical  education  and 


recreation,  mus1cvtherapy,  and 


>rofess1onaTs.  Persons 


tnairted  under  this  program  come  froika  variety  of  professional 
backgrounds.  Training  is  not  11m1ted\to  persons  with  a  back- 
ground in  education. 


J 


1/  thru  4/  A  total  of  $69,500,000  fn/1971  ,  487,000,000  1n*l972, 
*and  $103,500,009  in  T973'was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA.  The 


1973  authorization  was  extendeaVthrough  1974  by  virtue  of  the 
one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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4 


9  '  *  4 

Program  Operations:        #  '  H 

•       «  ■ 

.    '  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program, 
the  program  awards  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
State  education  agencies',  local  education  agencies,  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  agencies.    Grantees  are  placed  on  a  3-year 
cycle  system.    A  third  of  the  States  and  territories  apply  for 
new  cycles  each  year.    A,  series  of  12  priorities  are  used  on  a 
preservice  and  inservice  basis.    The  system  allows  for  funding 
allocations  based  on  various  priorities  of  differential  nee"ds  such 
as  stipends,  faculty  salaries,  or  curriculum  devetopment/  A-l  1 
awards  are  made  on  a  12  month  basis  and  the  program  is  forward 
nded'with  the  minimum  award  being  $UQ00  and  the  avenge  award 
proximately  $60,000:  *  S 

Through  this  program*  financial  assistance  is  fliven  to, 
individuals  for  preservice  training;  i.e.,  full-tTme  students 
specializing  in  special  education..    Additionally ,  'inservice 
training  ilia,  major  priority  for  both  regular  education  teachers 
and  for  special  education  personnel.  /  ^ 

Program  Scope:  t 

During  FY  80  the  program  provided  pre-service  training  f&r  . 
7,174  special  educators  and  support  personnel  for  both  regular 
and  specia-1  education  at  a  cost  of  $28,517  ,000.     It  also  provided 
inservice. training  for  21,131  special  educators,  82,821  regular 
classroom  teachers,  23  ,396  administrators  and  supervisors,  "and 
65,876  other  schooled  support  personnel.    With  FY  80  program 
funds  the  following  activities  were  carried  out: 

4  * 

1 )  Preparation  of  Special  Educators: 

.    o  Inservice  and  preservice  training  for  education 
.    specialists  serving  handicapped  children  aged 
*    birth  through  6  years.    Many  trainee's  work  with 
-  handicapped  children  in  regular  educational  - 
programs  upon  graduation. 
•  •  - 

o  Train  special  education  personnel  to  serve  ' 
the  severely  and  multi-handicapped  (including 
emotionally  disturbed  and  autistic)  and/or  -tf 
to  meet  national  and  regional  needs  for  low 
incidence  target  groups.    P.L.  94-142  requires 
provision  of  appropriate  education  for  the  most 
severely  handicapped  child,  within  each  disa- 
bility. 
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"2)    Preparation  of  Support  Personnel  for  Regular  and 
Special  Education;  ~>  - 

o  Train  paraprofessional s  to  assist  both 
'  special  educators  and  regular  classroom 
teachers,  / 

o  Train,  special  1sts  1n  physical  e'ducaXlon  or 
*      therapeutic  recreation  to  Integrate  appropri- 
ate techniques  Into  a*ch1ld's  overall  education 
program,,    These  addl tionaO-^types  of  services 
are  required  so  that^toany  handicapped  children 
can  function  in  a  regular  classroom  situation 
for  at  leas^t  a  part  of  each  day* 

o  Prepare  specialists  from  various  related 

fields,  such  as  the  health  and  social  sciences 
'        to  integrate  educational  information,  methodology 
and  practices  for  the  handicapped  child  into 
their  support  functions. 


o  Provide  training  in  handicapping  conditions  so 
that  specialists. will  be  .effective  in  providing' 
services  to  th^  handicapped .  * 

o  Train  personnel  in  vocational  and  career  educa-' 
tion  to  provide  programs  for  the  handicapped  or 
to  include  them  1n-4heir  regular  programs. 

■  * 

o  Support  programs  destgned  to  recruit%md  train  

parents  and.  other  volunteers  to  work  fn  fcduca- 
*      tion  programs  for  the  handicapped,  - 

3)  Special  Education  Training  for  Regular  Education 
Teachers :  :  ~ 

Provide  special  education  training 'to  personnel 
preparing  for  regular  classroom  teaching  and  administra- 
tion; and  provide  1nserv1ce  training  for  regular  class- 
room personnel  already  1n  the  field.    P.L.  94-142  specifies 
that  handicapped  children  be  placed  in  th"least  restrictive 
environment."    Large  numbers  of  regular  room  personnel 
are  encountering  handicapped  'Chi ldren   in  their  classrooms. 
The  need  for  training  continues  to  increase     Programs  may 
Include  supportive  services  from  special  education  personnel 
who  work  with  handicapped  children. 


} 
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*  4).  Instructional  Models: 


i 

Two  activities  are  funded  which  train  personnel  and 
which  develop  new  models  of  instruction  for  the'  preparation 
of  personnel  who  teach  the  handicapped.    The  activities  are 
(1)  fhe  support  and  development  of  ppst  doctoral  training, 
programs;  (2)  the  -identification  and  dissemination  of 
cost-effective  training  models, 

i.  , 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

Program  estimates  based  tftf  P.L.  94-142  Annual*  Program  Plans 
prepared  by  each  State  indicate  that  in  order  for1 the  educational 
system  to  meet  its  full  service  commitment,  an  additional  64,000 
specially-trained  teachers  were  needed  for  September  1978.  This 
jd1  d  ndt  consider  attrition,  only  knowa  vacancies. 

The  P.L.  94-142  specification  that  handicapped  persons  be 
placed  in  the  least  restrictive  educational  environment  has  * 
resulted  in  increasing  number  of  regular  classroom  teachers  en- 
countering handicapped  children.    Current  emphasis  is  being  platoti 
upon  institutions  of  higher  education  ( I  HE )  Deans  Grants,  changing 
elementary  and  secondary  curricula  to- improve  the  capability  of 
regular  classroom  teachers  to  work  effectively  with  children  with 
handicapping  conditions.    The  training  is  expected  to  emphasize: 
.  * 

o  knowledge  of  the  handicapped  including  attitude 
*  and  awareness  training  •  r* 

 Q  teaching  methodologies  use^t  with  hapdicapppd  ,  


chilaren 

* 

m  o  classroom  management  skills 

* 

o  utilization  of  specialized  and  ancillary  personnel 
to  provide  support  services 

In  addition,  regulars  education  inservice  projects  (REGI)  which 
represent  more  than  200  projects,  are  developing  models  which  can 
be  replicated  by  either  SFAs  or  LEAs,  using  P.L.  94-142  funds.  %  ^ 
Projects  have  been  funded  in  all  50  States  and  two  territories.  These 
models  are  being  developed  and  training  initiated  by  a  variety  of 
agencies  and  organizations  •  IHEs,  SEAs,  LEAs,  lEUs,  research  groups 
and  professional  organizations,  *  * 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  projects  providing  inservice' 

training  to  regular  classroom  teachers  began  in  FY  1 979** 
** 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data;  . 

  *  *  %  • 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  information, 
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For"  further  Information  aboi|t  program  information,  ~~ 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
/        (202-)  245*2381  • 

/ 

For  further  information  about  studied  of  program  effective- 
ness, *  -  *  ' 

v  Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 

>    .  *  (202)  245-887-7 


1 


f  * 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

•  Reef uftfiipnt  and  Information 

Legislation: 

P. L. '91-230,  Part  D*  of  EHA 
Section  633,  Recruitment  of 
Educational  Personnel  aad  .Infor- 


mation Dissemination 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


) 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

.1966 

1  . 

1967 

• 

1968 

1969 

$  1,000,000 

1970 

1  ,000,000 

1971" 1/ 

1  972  1/ 

1973  3/ 

1  974  4"/ 

1  975  ~ 

500,000 

1976 

500,000 

1977 

1 ,000,000 

1978 

2,000/000 

1979 

*  ~r,  000%  ooo 

1980 

2,500,000 

1981 

2,500,000 

.Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 

APPROPRIATION 


$xf  250,000 
"'  475,000 
500,000 
500,00.0 
664,000 
500,000 
500)000, 
500,000- 
1 ,000,000 
1,0Q0„000 

 -1  ~,40(MH)0  

1,000,000  . 
1  ,000,000 

■ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  'it  designed  to  encourage  P^ojpje  to  enter 
the  fi-eld  of  special  education,  to  disseminate^  information  and 
provide  referral  services  for  paren'ts  of  handicapped  children, 
and  to  assist  them  in  their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate 
diagnostic  and  educational  programs  for  th^K  children. 


hing  grants  or 

organizations 
funds  be  used  for 


Program  Operation: 

This  program  operates  by  providing  non  mat 
contracts  to  public  or  n>ft^i»^fit  private  agencies 
or  institutions  with  the  requirement  that  such 

1  *  X 

V  thru  4/  A  total  of  $69,500,000  in  1971,  $87,000,000  in  197?, 
~   and  $103,500,000  in  1973,  was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA. 

The  1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue 

of  the  one-year "extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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*0  Encouraging  students  and  professional  personnel  to 
work  3n>  various  fields  of  education  of  handicapped 

*  children  and  youth  through  developing  and  distri-  j 
I         butlng  innovative  materials  to  assist  in  recruiting 

personnel  for  such  careers,  and  by  publicizing 
*l         Information  about  existing  forms  o.f  financial  aid 

'which  might  enable  students  to  pursue  such  careet^ — 

o  Disseminating  information  ab'out^he  programs, 
services,  and  resburces  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  or  providing  referral 
services  to  parents,  teachers,  and  other ' persons 

especially  interested  in  thja  handicapped.  ^ 

« 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness: 

Implementation  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
(Children  Act  (P*L*  94-142)  has  resulted  in  a  significant  number 
flif  inquiries  about  education  for  the  handicapped.    To  promote 
a\  greater  awareness  of  the  availability  of  services  for'the 
handicapped,  the  .$1         ion  appropriation  (FY  1979)  went  to: 

o  Fund  Parent  Information  Centers  to  assure  that 
referral  and  information  services  are  accessible 
to  any  and  all  handicapped  children  and  their 
parents. 

\ 

o  Conduct  workshops  in  geographically  strategic 
ace.aTs"pf  the  country  for  the;  purpose  of  orienting 
as  many  people  as  possi bl e.  about  the  functions/^ 
responsibilities  for  all  parents  who  wish  to 
attend  and  provide* training  for  those  parents  who 
may  be  operating  a  local  unit. 

o  Develop,  produce  and  distribute  information 
,       generated  by  parents  to  be  used  by  all  persons'  ^ 
J        interested  in  providing  services  for  the'  / 

t handicapped*  / 

»  ♦  / 

o  Continue  development  of  information  packaged 
for  Indians,  the  disadvantaged,  those  of  / 

*  limited-English  speaking  *ab1 1 1  ty,  and  the  ' 
geographically  isolated. 

\  Ji  I 

o  ConUnue-nyp^rSfn'oii  of  the  Information  Clearing- 
house  which  develops produces  and  distributes 
1  nformational\packets  ott  available  services 
for  the  handicapped*    Recipients  of  this  infor- 
mation include  the  handTfcTpped ,  parentis  of 
the  handicapped,  or  any  o^ther  persons/ who 
may  be  Interested  in  finding  out  wh^/c  it 
availably  for  the  handicapped* 
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*  • 

o  Continue  to  reach  a  concerned  constituency 
through  the  Closer  Look  Report  which  circulates 
about  175,000  copies  year ly . 

-•Of  the  7 -projects  underway  in  fiscal  year  1980,  1  is  a 
new  awards  and  6  arfesntinuations .    Those  activities  include 
a  contract  for  an  information  clearinghouse,  a  contract  to  advertise 
the  services  of  the  clearinghouse  (media  outreach  campaign),  four. 
Centers,  and  a  policy  information  center.. 

i   

.Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;. 

Hone  ,  '  ,  *  | 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Oata:  ,  * 

Bureau  of  the_  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  infor- 
mation. 


For  further  information'  about  program  information, 

Contact:  Slagle-Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

.  For  further  information  about'  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, 

,    •       ,    Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 

(202)  245-8877  - 


t 
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ANtfiJfft  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Namet 

Innovation  and  Development 

Legislation: 

.  P.L.  91-230,' Pari  E  of  EHA,  as 
amended  by'P.L.  95-49  Section 
641,  642,  Research. in  the 
Education  of  the-  Handicapped- 

F.UNDING  HISTORY 


•Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


/ 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

1964 

$ 

2,000,000 

196.5 

% 

2,000,000 

1966 

,  6,000,000 

1967 

9,000,000 

1968  ,  , 

12,000,000 

196  9  ,T 

14,000,000 

,  ^  970-  * 

• 

18,000,000 

1971- 

27  ,00JUP00 

1972 

35,500,000 

1973 

.  45,000,000 

.  ^ 974 

1975  ■ 

15,000,000 

1976 

..20,000,000 

*  '1977 

20,000,000 

1978  1/ 

20,000,000 

1  979  " 

22,000,000 

1980 

24,000,000 

1981 

26,000,000 

Objecti  ves: 

m 

APPROPRIATION 


$ 
$ 


2 
2 
6 
8 
11 
12 
13 
1 

15 

9 
9 
9 

«H 

20 
20 
20 
20 


,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 

,ooa,ooo 

,100,000 
,800,000. 

60,000 
300,000 
1*55,000 
,9>6,000 
,9-16,000\ 
,3*1 ,000 
,000,000  ' 
,000,000 
,000,00,0 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 


Innovation  and  development  activities  attempt  to  improve  ' 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  educational  system 
and  its  provisions,  for  handicapped  children  by.  supporti ng  the 
develdpment  and  validation  of  new  service  models,-  by  packaging 
information  in  usable  form,  and  By  systematically  disseminating 
this  information.  -  „ 


)J  As  of  PY  1978  projects  previously  funded  under  the  Specific 
Learning  Disabilities  program  are  funded  under  the  Innovation 
and  "Development  program,  accounting  for  the  substantial 
increase  in  appropriation.  .» 
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Program  Operations: 


This  program  is  concerned  about  improvi ng-  educati onal 
oWorfunlties- for  htf^d4capped  children  through  Support  of  - 
decJs/on-priented*  research  and  related  activities.    Support     ,  — r 
inomjes  grants  or  contracts  for  .research,  surveys,  or  model 
demonstrations  relating  to  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Additional,  grants  are  made  for  similar  activities  relating* 
to  physicaS^edirdation  or  recreation  for  handicapped  children.' 
Acti vi ties*ahe  integrated  In  a  planned  pattfern  to  support*  teacher 
training  and  rtie  special/service  functions  of  -tjve  -total  Federal 
program  for  handicapped  Nf hi  Idren .-        a        >x.  >^ 


I         Grants  and/or  extracts  are 

vtional  agencies,  instvtiit^ions  of 
public  or  private  aducaVional.  o 

HEions.  Awards  are  made  u&s&frrfn 
are  ap"proyed  for  periods  ranging 

awards  are  made  for  one  year  with  continued  finding  Based  on 
^quality  perforirance 'and  availability  of 'funds. 


map^r to  State  or  local  educa- 

gher  education,  and  other 
research  agencies  and  orgariiza- 
hational  cpmpeti tion .  Projects 
from  1  to  5  years.  Generally 


Program  Scope:  *  x   %  " 

^    In  FY  80",  T08  research  prefects  were  supported,  of  these  58 
were**?Pfew  efforts  and  50  were^tfpnti nuations  of  projects  begun  in 
previous  years,    These  projects  supported  research  oh  programs  for 
orthopedic  and  otherwise  health  impaired  children,  hearing  impaired 
ch1 ldrerf,  programs 


impai red ,  visual  ly 
and  other  programs 
ture  was  allocated 
related  to  P.L.  94- 


notewortby 
-J  - 


in  FY'  1980: 


for  the  mentally  retarded*  program*  fur  speech 
impaired,  emotionally  disturbed,  learning  disabled, 
classified  as  noncategorical .    The  largest  expendi- 
to  noncategorical  programs,    The  interest  In  issues 
142  aftd  in  attitudinal  research  Has  especially   


In  addition  to  the  Research  projects  this  program  supportea 
66  model  demons trati on  projects .    Twenty  werte  new  projects  and  44  were 
non-competitive  conti nuati on* awards .    Sixt^fi>^of  these  projects 
supported  model  demonstration  centers,  and  one  provided  technical 
assistance*  in  demonstration  techniques.     Increased  interest  in 
Secondary  level  programs  was  a  feature  of  the  1980  program. 

-^Curing  FY/£o  the  Innovation  and  Development  program  will 
have  produced*! over  75  products  relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  andlan  equal  number  of  publications  in  professional  40Urnals» 
processed  ovfcr  150  research  reports,  and  provided  model  programs  to 
some  2,100  handicapped  children. 


a. 
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'r  «  ■  0  • 

Ongoing  and  Manped  Evaluation  Studies:  •    >  • 

w  ^/Non^T      •  •         •      .    .   *    .  . 

•    Source*  of  Evaluation  D%f3P\ 

"7 — "  '  *   ^  c  ,    *  • 

Bureau.=of  the  Education  of  the  Handi  capped- pr-ogram  infer-  - 

maiioru     '            *       .     ■  ,        -    "  ,           %,  ' 

-Jf                 V'         '           4    ■  \               •  '  * 

■ .  -       .  7                      *  * 

0  ... 

'  •  *  * 

For  further  i nformation\about  program  information, 

Contact:    Slagle  AllDritton  ' 

(202)'  24V2381         ,  *  •  *. 


or  furthest  nformatron  'about  studies  of  pnc-gram  effective,- 

i   .  -  ' »  *  *         '  , 

•:  '  .  \ 

Cerfftact:  Eugene,  Tucker                   "  A 

^  •  ^202)  245-8380.  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS' 


Program  Name: 

11a  Services  and  Captioned  Films 

Legislati  on : 

»       P.L.  91-230,.  Part  F  of  EHA 
Instructional  Media  for  'the  * 
Handicapped,  Sections  652  and  653; 
as  amended  "by  P.L.  93-380,  and  '. 
P.L.  94-142 


Expirati  on  "Date : 
Indef i  nite 


FUNRING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
'1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 


$  3,000 


-10 
1 

15,000 
■20,000 
20,000 
18,000 
22,000 
22,000 
24,000 
25,000 
27,000 
29,000 


,000 
00 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,ooo—~ 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


APPROPRIATION 


2,800,000 

2., 800, 000 

4,75JUiaO 

6>500,0O0 

<M00, OOO  * 

6,000,000 
"13,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,250,000 
16,250,000  }( 
19,000*000 

19,000,000  •: 

-19,000,000 
19,000,000 
19,000^,000 


ProflranHSoal  s  and*  Objecti  vet-.  ,.    ■  •  . 

,  This  prdgram  supports  grants  or\contracts  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  special  educational  materials  to  handicapped 
learners.,    Educational  materials  are  produced  and  distributed 
foVTjse  by  the  handicapped,  their  parents,  actual  or  poteifcial 

Jployers,  and  other  interested  persons  in  order  to  meet  tfhis 
jective.  ^Program  funds  are  used  to  caption  and  distribute 
Tilms  and  other  visual  training  media* to  assist  deaf  persons, 
and  to  train*  persons  in  t>ie  techniques  of  using  educational  % 
media  for  instructing  thev handicapped .    Additionally,  media 
development  ^centers  $xe  .funded  to  conduct  research  for  advan- 
cing the  art'of  djeveTlping  appropriate  educational  media,  for 
tfie  .handicapped .    '  t  f  '/»  *  '  * 

V  *  9  ■  ~\ 

\J  In  April  1975,  litigation  was  settled  whiih  resulted  in  the  . 
release  of  $12,500,000  appropriated  under  tfife  197.3  Continuing 
Resolution.    Of  these  funds,  $1,012,332  was  used  in  the  Medi 
Services  and  Captioned  Films  program  durinj  fiscal  ye&r  V 

«   increasing  obligations  &yer  1976  by  thaj^mount. 

:    _  .  •  ".371 


s 

) Program  Operations:  ' 

To  accomplish  program  ©bjectivei,  a  loan,  service  has 
been  established  for  captioned  films  fpr  the  deaf  and  related 
educational  media  for  the  handicapped.    Edutational  materials. 
are  made  available  l o  the  United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes  \ 
tl*»handi  capped  persons,  parents  of  handicapped*  persons  >  and 
other  persons  directly  involved  in  activities  for  the  advance-  x 
ment  of  the  handicapped.-  Activities  permissible  fDr-this 
ffrpose  include:    the  acquisition  of  films  and  oth&^educati  onal  { *  • 
media  for  purchase,  leas^  or  gift^;  acquisition  by  lease  or  I 
purchase  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
above-    Contracts  ane  provided  for  the  captioning  of  films  and 
for  thie  distribution  of  films  and  other  educational  mfidia  and 
equipment  through  State  schools  for  the  handicapped  and  othejy 
appropriate  agencies  which  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers 
for  such  distribution.  "  Additionally,  grants  or  contracts  provide 
for  researcfv'in  the  use  and  prpduction  of  educational  and  train-* 
ing  media.    Provisions  are  made  for  the  distribution  of  the 
-materials,  for  utiM  izing*tne  service?  and  facilities  of  oth^r 
\jovernmentaT  agencies  and  for  accepting  gifts,  contributions,  as 

-well  4s.  voluntary- ami  uncdmpetvs^ted  services  frf  -1  ndhri  duaH  pnfr —  

organizations-    Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of „ up  to  3o 
months,  however,  awards  are  made  annually,  with  renewals  furtded 
on  the*  b^sls  of  a  project 1  s  effecti  veness ,  Jhe  replicablli  ty  of 
Its  elements  and  availability  of-fu,nds. 

Program  Scope:  /  - 

^      In  FY  79  Educational  Media  ar*4  Materials  Centers  jiere  funded     *  * 
for  tije  severely  handicapped  and  the  hearing  impaired.  The 
■legislatively  mandated  centers  prtfvided  support  for  ttte  design, 
adaptation,  .development  and  p#roduc£1on  of 'media  and  materials 
geared  to  the  unique  learning'  problems  of  these  populations- 
Eleven  awards  were  made  to  ensure  that  .products  developed  for         .  . 
the  handicapped  were^lstrTbuted  to  the  consumers  and  31  grants 
were  awarded  to  provide  for  research,  development,  and  production  / 
^Sin  the  utilization  of  educational  technology  to  farther  advance  / 
this  field.    In  addition,  Captioned  F.ilms  di stributed, to  deaf  < 
adults  and  to  schools  and^  classes* /br  the  deaf  reached  approxl-- 
mately  4,000,000  deaf  persons  of  all  ages*    Captioned  television 
news  reached  an  estimated  £  million  persons  dai ly* per.  broadcast 
from'oyer  140  stations  including  American  Samoa.    To  implement  closed 
captioned  television  for.  the  heari-ng*impa1red ,  tfie  National  Captioning 
Institute  was  ^created  to  develop  the  captions  for  broadcasting.  During 
EYL7'JMthe  fol  1  ownvf^types  of  acti  vi ties  "were  supported  under  thi's 


S  \ 

O;  Egticatipnal  Mediaf  and  Materials  Centers  .  *  . 

o  Captioned  Films  -f6r  the  Deaf  '   &  "  V 

o  Captioned  Television  and  Telecommunications       v  *  * 

o'Marketing  and  Irgp/I^men  tati  on  Activities  '        -  V. 

o^Reccrdings  for,frfie  blirfdV      *  ^  \  J 

o  National  Theatre  of  the Dear      \     ■  * 
o  Grants  for  thfe  Development  of  Educational  Technology 


r 
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will  provide 
in  FY  79.  A 


approximately  the  same 
total  of  110  awards 


During  FY  80  this  program 
level  of  prografo  activities  as 
will  be  made  to  support; 

V 

1)  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers:  These 
centers  which  w,ere  first  funded  in  FY  77  in 
response  to  congressional  interest  were  continued 
Emphasis  was  on  the  systematic  delivery  of 
-.educational  technology  to  special  populations 
"through  the  design  and/or  adaptation,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  appropriate  education 
materials.    The  centers  also  provided -training 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  these  materials  and 
yprqmoted  th£  utilization  of  materials  available 
v — 'ror  circulation.       I  * 


2).  Marketing  and 


ljime 


mentation  Strategy:    Through     %  \ 
one  marketing  linkage  project/  50  subsidiary  awards 
were. made  to  continue  the  development  of  a 
marketing  and  implementation  program  to  assure 
that  models  oAcyrricula  and  material s  Resigned 
for  the  handicWped  are  widely  distributed  among 
handicapped* consumers.  -This  activity  is  expected 
to  have  hel ped 'promote  testing  and  developnrent  'of  . 
promising  prototypes  of  educational  devices  <for 
production  models. 

The  production  of  custom-made  tape  copies  of 
textbooks  for  distribution  to  blind  elementary 
and  high  school  students. was  continued  through  other 
marketing  contracts. 


3) 


Captioni  ng 
were  made  to 


and  Recordin 


ng : 
the 


4) 


A  total  of  55  awar9s 
conti nue  the  adaptation,,  development, 
production  afld  distribution  of  d'evice*  incorpora- 
ting the  most  recent  technological  ami  telecommuni- 
cative  advancements  in'  tel evi sfon  and  recording.1 
The  program  captions  programs  for  the  deaf  and 
develops  new  television  programming  for  the 
handicapped,  and. develops  educational  programming 
for  parents  of  the  handicapped.    Support  for  the 
^production  of  recordings  for  the  bljnd  £t\d  print- 
handicapped  was  cont/inued.  ~  - 
J\               J  ,       •       m  t 

National  Theatre^?  the<Oeaf:    Support  continued 
for  Jthe  Nati<iP^n  Theatre  of  the  Deaf.  Nljiis^  Theatre 
selves  as  a  talent  center  for  activities  in  theatre 
arts,  providing  vocational,  educational,  cultural 
and  social  enrichment  for  the  deaf.  * 


o 
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5)  Grants  Program  for  Media  Research  and  Oevel opnient  ■ 
^         An  estimated  35  awards  will  be  made.  Activities 

focus  on  research  to  identify  and  meet  th3  full 
^  range  of  special  needs  of  the  handifapped  relative 

to  educational  materials  and  technology*     Included  * 
are  demonstrations  of  new  or  imprbved  methods, 
approaches,  or  techniques  which  are  designed  to 
assist  handicapped  individuals  adjust  to  their 
disability.    Additionally,  the  creation  or  adapta- 
tion of  media  and  technology  to  aid  the  handicapped 
are.  supported  by  this  program.    The  media  or 
9  technology  are  designed  Vor  use  by  handicapped 

persons,  their  parents,  actual  or  potential  employers, 
and  others  who  are  involved  with  the  handicapped. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Source  of  Evaluate  Data:  ^ 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  data. 

For  further  information  about  program  i nfomration , 

i  Contact:"  Slag  1 e  Allbritton  ' 

(202)  245-2381 

.  For  further  information  about*  s-tudi es  of  program  effective- 
ness, .  / 

♦  Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 

\  .     (202)  245-8380 
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Program,  Name: 

Special  Studies 
legislation:         ■ * .  .  * 

■  » 

Sections  617  and  618  of  Part  8  of 
EHA,  as  added  by  P.U«94-142 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 
— <~~ 

1977' 
1978 
1979 
1980 
*m     1  981 1 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


AUTHORIZATION 


Expiration  Date:, 

■  .  .  -  n/3 
Indefinite 


APPROPRIATION 


1/ 
TV 
TV 

V, 


ROP 


$  1,735,000 
2,300,000 
2^300,000 
1  ,000,000 
2,300,000 


V 


The*  purpose  of  Ahis  program  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  tTie  states  in  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all 
handicapped  children  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  94*142,  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  197*5.    The  evaluation  activities 
identify  both  the  problems  and  the_  successes  state  and  local  education 
agencies  *are  having  in  implementing  the  law.    The  i nf orma ti on  .f.rom 
these  activities  is  used  in  reporting  to  Congress  on  the  progress 
being  made'in  meeting  the  full  edutational  opportunity  goal  specified 
in  P.L.  94-142  and  in  designing  technical  assistance  ^tWities  to 
promote  implementation  by- state  and  local  ed^ation  agencies,  The 
evaluation  activities  a^d  the  annual  report  to  Congress. are  mandated 
by  Sec_ti,crn  618j2f_JJwHaw,  the  technical  assistant  activities  are 
mandated  by^jrfction  617. 

Program  Op 


The  Secretary  conducts,  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  studies 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  Part  B  of  the' Educati on  for  All'  Handicapped 
Children  Act. 


-    *  "    ,  -360- 

/  -  '  4 

Program  Scope:  • 

%-  Evaluation  studies  funde*d  focus  "around  the  following  questions: 

,         o  Are  we  serving  the  Intended  beneficiaries?  * 

o  Where  are  the  .beneficiaries  being  served? 

o  What  services  are  bei ng  provided  to  children*? 

o  Do  services  provided  meet  the  intent  of  the  law? 

'> 

o  What  administrative' mechanisms  are  in  place? 

t  i 

o  What  are  the  consequences  of  implementing  th^  law? 

'   Studies  and  technical  assistance  acuities  underway  in  FY  1980 
are  designed  toj 

1.  Describe  and  evaluate  the  special  education  and  .related 
services  available  and  provided  to  handicapped  children  across 

rthe  nation.  * 

%  * 

2.  Describe  the. effects  student  characteristics  and  school 
district  practices  and  policies  have  on  the  transfer  of 
students  from  special  to  regular  education  programs. 


3.  '  Describe  the  procedures  used  by  states  and  by  school 
districts  for  maki ng decisions  about  the  settings  in  which 
handicapped  children  will  be  educated  and  identify  the 
standards  used  by  judges^and  hearing  officers  in  setting 
leaV^  restrictive  environment-disputes . 

4.  Describe  administrative  Arategies  which  fati  1  i tat^  the 
^suGcessful  inclusion  o-f  handicapped  children  in*  the  "least 

.  restrictive  environment  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
state  and  local  education  agencies  in  implementing  these 
strategies.  ,  • 

5.  Examine  the  placement  options  available"  to  handicapped 
secondary  school  students  and  compare  the  academic  courses, 
.nonacademic  courses, vocational  education  opportunities,  and 
after-school  aqtrvities  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
secondary  students.    In  addition,  assist  administrators  in 
expanding  program  options  and  program  flexibility  for 
■secondary  students.  .9  '  '" 

/ 

6.  Describe  tfie  content  and  the'  quality"  of  individualized 
education  programs  Across  the  nation,  -r  • 


0 
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7.  Examine  thfe  procedures  used  in  urban  school  districts  for 
.evaluating  students  who  have  been  refer*ed^for  special  educa-* 

tion  assessment.  -Identify  strategies  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  assessment  process  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  1n  implementing  these 
strategies.  -  f 

8.  Describ^  strategies  for  improving  the  procedures  schools1 
use  inobtaining  informed  parental  consent  for  special 

*         education,  assessment  and  placement  decisions. 

9.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  state  apd  local  education 
agencies  for  improving    child-count  and  child*  find  procedures, 

V  ^   reducing  individualized  educ^tien  program  paperwork,  and  • 
implementing  interagency  agreements^  ,  <        .    4  ' 

10.  Examine  the  procedures  used  by  large,  medium,  and  small 
school  districts  in  financing  special  education  in  order  to 
better  understand  .the  flow  and  use  of  P.L.  94-142  funds. 

11.  Evaluate  the  Tmpac^  of  P/L  The^cffiTa' and  the 
family  through  the-use  of  in-depth  *case  studies1. 

12.  Describe  and  evaluate  the  progress  being  made  in  implemen- 
ting the  provisions  of  P.L.  94-142'. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation:  ^  # 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  is  not  planned/        w  \ 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  program  data. 

•  1  *y  ■  .     "  ♦  •  - 

- 

4     „    For  fi/rther  inYormation  about  program  information,^ 


Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
*  y02()  245-2381. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
-  •    I  (202V  245-8380         \  '     '  1 
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Occupational,  Adult, 
and  Career  Education 


"  «  "  *  -365-  -  •  . 

ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  p 

<L  ^Vocational  Education  —Spec Programs"  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Legislation:       '.,  ■  .  Expiration  Date:'  * 


Vocational  Education  Act  of 
196^  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
94-482  Part  A,  subpart  4 


September  30,  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1*974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


40,000,000 

40,000,000 

50,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

60, 000, OOp  - 

60,000,000^ 

35^000,000 

45,000,0j00 

45,000,000 

50,1)00,0,00 

50,o#o,croo 


20,000,000 

20,000,000-: 

20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


TflUJLOOO 
,00078^ 


20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


0^ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

 ^   •    ,  - 

_    Uhder  Part  A,  subpart  4,  funds  are'provided  to  assist 
States ^in  conducting  special,  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons 
with  academic  or  economic' handicaps  who. require  .special  services 
and  assistance  in  order  to  .succeed  in.regular  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.    Funds  shall  be  a-llocat'e.d  within  the  State  to 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  youth  unemployment  and  school, 
dropouts.    Services  and  programs  may  also  be  provided  to  eligi- 
ble .students  in  nonprofit  private  schools. 
♦ 

Program  Operation:       t  m  •  •  » 

-  Grants  are  allocated  to  'the  States  by  formula  with  no  * 
patching  required.    Special  services  and  programs  are  prpvided 
so.  tjjat  the  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults^can  be  mainstreamed 
In'tOM-egular  vocational  programs,  or  where  necessary,  separate 
programs  are  -provided.    The  target  population  'includes:  persons 
of  minority  ethnic  backgrounds,  inmates  Jn  correctional  institu- 
tions, dropouts ,  persons  in  rurally  Isolated  areas,  persons  in 
inner  cities,  migr«n,ts,  .persons  with  limited-English-speaking 
ability,  thelundereducated,  ,and  Juvenl  1*  del Inquents.  Special 
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services  and  programs  £re  pfpvided  these  youth  and  adults  to 
encourage  them  to  stay  in  scnool  to  acquuire  the  academic  and 
occupational  skills  needed  for  successful,  empl oyment  or  to  continue 
to  pursuq  their  career  preparation* 

Special  services,  include  specially  trained  teachers  in 
remedial  and  bilingual  specialties,  staff  aides,  additional 
counseling  services,  facilities  accessi  bl  e '  jto  a,  high  concen- 
tration of  these'  students,  and  instructional  materials  and  , 
equipment  best  sufted  to"  their  needs  and  abilities. 

Some  of  the  areas  where  these  funds  have  been  expended 
are  those  where  English  is  a  second  language,  rural  expressed/ 
communities,  low-c'ost  housing  developments  in  the  inner  city, 
correctional  institutions,  and  of f-res.er vati on  locations  wi.th 
a  predominance  of*American  Indiaris.  v 

Program  Scope:  v 

>  *  * 

States, reported  1 SO^SZS^  di sadvantaged  students  received 
services  or  participated  in  programs  des^aed  to  meet  their 
needs  in  FY  1  979  und^r  the  special  fundings 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  /  $ 

State  reports  do  not  describe  the  kirjds  of  services  available, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  services  in  improving  student  retention 
and  completion  in  occupational  training  programs  or  other  impact  data. 

Findings  from  the  assessment  of  the  disadvantaged  set  aside 
under  State  grant  funds  and  the  special  needs  categorical  program  are 
reported  under  the  State  grant  evaluation.    States  generally  used  # 
Special  Needs  funds  for  specific  projects.    Some  tates  used  this  money 
for  populations  the  States  do  not  ordinarily  serve.,  sucJi  as  correc- 
tional inmates  and  school  dropouts/ 

-*  <*- 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  ; 

*  <U>jNIE  will  continue  to  examine  vocational  services  for  the  disad-# 
vanTwtad  under  t'heir  mandated-  study.  • 


Sources  vof  Evaluation  foata: 

Annual  StJate  Vocational  Education  Reports 

State  Advisory  Committee  Reports  x 

Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Students  for  Disadvan- 
taged  Students,  Olympus  Research  Corporation,  December  1976. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

k  Contact:  Le'roy  A.  Conrelsen 

'    ,  •  (202)  245-33.52 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 
t  -«  . 

Contact:    Do,rdthy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 


\ 
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Program  Name: 


"  'Vocational  Education  —  India'n  Tribes  ana'lnd'ian  Organi- 
•  ,  zations       •    '  • 


Legislate  on:. 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Title  I, 
Part  A,  Section'103  (a)-  (B)  («0 


FUNDING  HISTORY      '  YEAR 

1978 
197  9 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

i 

# 

$  8,360,000 
9,789,000 
11  ,800,000 
11 ,800,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 

APPROPRIATION  U 

$      5,437  ,682. 
5,437,777 
5,922,888 
6,100,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Under  this  program*  the  Commissioner  "is  authorized  to  . 
-  MrXrtlll  So    ndlJn  tr1b^.rK;t»t<»K         n    ,„    r  « 

and  Education-  Assistance  Act  of  ,1975  or  under  the  Act  ot  ^ 
A^ri 1  16,  1934. 

'  The  tribal  organization  wil  1  plan,  conduct  and  ^;Js*er  ' 
the  vocational  education  programs:    Awards  wi  1 1  "ot  *xc"d 
thiol  fiscal  veatV    Requests  for  continuation  beyond  the 
JfojUr period        considered  competitively  with  all  other 
 applications.  ,  > 

Program  Operation  and'Scope:.  4 

■     -Thirtv-three  contracts  were  awarded  in  13  States  to  tribal 
satisfactory  performance. 


— p-r — §4-482  authorizes  a  one  percent  set-aside"  of  f"n<£- 
fioi  Subparts  2  and  3  (basic  yant  and.  program  improvement) 
to  support  Indian  projects.  - 
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authority  generally  Jwjpport. 
ervations  where  traifmig 
or  install  new  occupational 
existing  facilities.  Most 


The  projects  funded  under"  this 
new  vocational  programs.^on  Indian 
_flfi£pr turn' ties  have  been  very  limi; 
programs  .and/or  support  service: 

projects  are  designed  to' bring  training,  to  Indians  who  cannot 
commute  great  distances  an<J  who  cannot  afford  to  leave  home  to 
attend  schools . .  "  •  ♦ 

*  f  *  + 

*  *  / 

*         Training  is  offered  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  varying* 
Vrom  building  construction  trades,  paraprofesstonal.  rehabilitation 
services,  business  and  clerical  skills,  small  tntslness  and  public 
management,  agricultural  occupations,  automoti  ve*  r epai  r  and 
maintenance,  upgrading  skills  of  police  employees,  aquaculture 
and  fisheries  management,  graphic  arts  and  bilingual  training  ia, 
machine  shop  occupations .    ^        "  ,  _  'V 

The1  33  programs  funded'under  this^utliori  ty  'generally  support 
new  vocational  programs  on  IndUnjr^^^vations  wher*  training  •  \ 
opportunities  fave  been  *vefry  lirtrfted  or  install  new  occupational, 
programs  and/or  supportiu^  services  in  existing  „faci li ties . 
Most  projects  are  designed  to  "bring  training  to  Indians  who.  cannot 
commute  great  distances  and  who  cannot  afford  to  Jeave  home'to 
attend  'schools. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies:  , 

A  %hort-term  evaluation  study  is  currently  underway  to  meetT* 
the  mandate  under,  the  Vocational  Jechnical  Amendments  (PA.  95-40), 
Section  TG3.    The* study  will  examine  the  extent  to  which  th^se 
discretionary  programs  meet  thel r*  state.d  objectives  and  describe^ 
how  the  vocational  programs  fit  into  amj  forward  the  economic 
.development  plans'  of  the  tribes.    The  study  wi,l  1  also  identify 
factors  which  Inhibit  or  limit  the  operation  of  the  programs  as 
planned  , and  will  identify  the  key  variables  which  appear  necessary 
to  provide  programs  of  high  quality.    The  study  will  use  readily 
available  information  as  to  how  the  participants  fa*ed  in  terms 
of  completing  their  training  and  fjnding  employment. 


For  further ' information  about  program  operations, 

■  ^ 
Contact:    Thomas  L.  Johns 
'  (202)  245-8174  - 

a  \ 

For  further  i nfcrrma'tloft  about : program  effectiveness, 


-  r 


Contact*     Dorothy  Shuler 
(^02) -245-8877 

V 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS' 


Program  Name: 

•Vocational  Education-— -Basic. Grants  to  States 


Legi  si  afrion 


Expiration  Date 


Vocational -Education  Act  of  1  963,      *  September  30,  1982 
as  amended  by  f .L.  94-482  ,  P<art  A, .         .  ' 
*  subparts  2  and  3  . 

FUNDING  HISTORY'    '     YEAR  AUTHORIZATION       "APPROPRIATION  U 


,1965 

1966 
1-967 

1  968" 

1969 

1  970 
-197.1.  ' 

1  972- 

197  3 

1974 

1  975  . 

1976 

1977 

1978 

197V 

1380* 

1981 


$156 
209 
2  52 
fe  252 
31.4 
..503 
602 
602 
504 
504 
504 
504 
450 
880 
.1  ,030 
V.,  180 
.1  ,325 


,641 ,000 
,741 ,000 
,491 ,000 
,491 ,000 
,500,000 
, 500^000 
,500,000 
,'5,00, 000 
,0Q0',000 
,000,000 
.000,000 

,ooo-,  ooo 

,000,000 

,ooo,opo 
.ooo;  wo 

,000,000 
,000,000 


$156,446 
209,741 
248,21  6 
^49,300 
248,316 
300,336 
316,302 
376,682 
376,682 
405,347 
42-0,978 

:  435,529 

-441.,  382 
53Z,833 
58/7  ,083 
687;083 

'  687,083 


,000  , 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  ' 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000' 

,000 

,000  - 

,100 

,275* 

,000  2/ 

,000 

,000  . 

,000 


'Program  Goals  and  Objectives  t         •  • 

?'       This  legislation  assists  States  to  improve  planning  in  / 
the  use*t>f  all-  resources' avai  lable  to*  them  for  vocational  / 
education -programs-,    kt  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  States /for 
the  fol  lowing  .purposed     fel }  to  extend,  improve,  and,  where' 
necessary, ^maintain  existing  programs  of  vocational* education ;  - 
(2}  to-tievelop  new  programs  of  vocational  education;  (3)  to( 
deve.lop  and  administer,  vocational  programs,  so  as  to  e.l.imina,te 
sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  and.  furnish  equal'  j 
education  opportunity  in  vocational  education  to  persons  of. 


M  This  does  not  include  the  permanent  authorization  of  $7 
million  apportioned  to -the "States  each  year  undejvt^^ 
Sm.lth-Hughes  Act.  -       ■*    •  \  . 


ERIC 


2/  Includes  basic  .grants  and  budget  for.  PDOjffrefffi  improvement 
"   .and  supportive  .services,  qnder  P.L.  M"f82. 
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*    /  , 

both  sex.es  and  (4)  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths.  \ 

v/ho  need  the  earnings  to  continue  their  vocational  training 

on  a  fulT-time  basis.  .  . 

*  •* 

.   Grants  to  the  States  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  five- 
year  State  plans  and  annual,  plans  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
cited  under  Subpart  Two'.    Work  study  and  coope'raTTvli  education 
programs,  former  categori\al  programs,  were  consolidated  with 
the'  basic  grant  program.    '  "  .  ,  ■ 

Under 'Subpart  Three,  program  improvement  grants  assist  States 
in  upgrading  and  expanding  their  vocational ' programs  and  providing 
supporti-ve  services,    funding  categories  include;  .research 
Jrograms,  exemplary  and  innovative  programs;  curriculum  development, 
juidance  and  counseling  services,  pre-and  in-service  trailing;  grants 
to  overcome  sex  bias.fcnd  costs  of  supervision  and  administration  of 
/ocational  education  programs.    .  * 

Vocational  fuhds  are  appropri ated  .on  an  advance  basis  to 
in-able  States  and,  local  school. 'of f i-ci al s  to  plan  efficiently 

■    '*  - 
'rogram  Operation  •  \ 

 .  *  r*  ' 

—)  I     '  .       •  . 

-Formula  grants  ass.ist  States  in  conducting , vocational 
dOcatiofi  tfrpgramS  for'persons  of  all  *ges  to  assure  access  to 
ocatioaal  training  programs  of  high  quality.  Within  these  formula 
rants  national  priorities  r^qu^re  States  to  utilize  15  percent  of 
he. allotments  for  postsecCndar*  and  adult  programs.    They  are  also 
equired  to(  expend  10  percent,  for  vocational  education  programs  for  • 
iandicapp*d-stud«nts  and  20  percen{  for  disadvantaged  students,  ' 
ncluding  persbns  Cf  limited. English-speaking  ability.    These  ,  " 

rlprlties  for  the-  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  populations  specify 
hat  thej§tates  are'  to  use  the  funds  .to*  the. maximum  extent -possible 
o  assist  these  students  irv  participatingMn  regular  vocational  ' 
ducation  programs.    States  are  required,  .to  matc.h  the  overall  basic"  ' 
rajit,  *nd  then  show  specific  matching  for  the  expenditures  for  the 
atlonal  priority  programs  serving  the  handicapped,  disadvantaged, 
ostsecondary/adult  and-  the  funds  used  for.  Stat*  administration. 

Also  included  in  these, 'formul  a  gnants  are  specific  amouhts  for  . 
rograijr  improvement  and.  supportive  services.'    The  research,  curriculum 
evelopment  and  exemplary  programs,  'administered,  under  the  State 
esearch. coordination  units  (RCUs),  are  conducted  under  contract , 
ille  the  remaining  activities  authorized  under  Subpart  3  may  be     .  * 
unded  directly  by  grants  or  contracts  by  ttve. State  educational 
gency.  •  „   •  v  .  . 


•  •■-  •    • .      .  .  -»»■■-        .    •    • .  . 

Program  Scope    .  r  ' 

..Slightly  more  than  6sbillion  dollars  fitom  Federal  ,'  State 

*  and  Ipcal  sources  were'expended  for  vocational  education  in  FY  . 
1979.    Of -this  tdial,  $550  mi  1 1  i  oiv.was  Federal  money..  Thus, 
State  and  1  ocal  .money  represented  9U  of  the  total  expenditure^ 
for  that  yea-r.  \ 

»  * 

»  •  • 

•   -    States  reported  17,269,042  enrollments  in  vocational  educa- 
tion classes  in  FY  19.79.    Of  these,  -10,460,806  were  at  *he 
secondary  level;  2,027,510,  postsecondary ,  and  4,779,726,  adult. 

,  .     *  .Enrollments  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  who  received 
special  services  supported  by  Federal  Vocational  Act  funds  under 

•  the  National  priorities  were  as  follows: 

■  »  * 

'Disadvantaged  m  .  '  1  ,036,583  . 

■  4 

-  Handicapped  .  229,853 

»  . 

Program  data  at  the  Federal  level  are  general  ly  *1  i mi  ted  • 
tto  enrollment  and  expenditure  data  from  annual  reports  submitted  by 
State  education  agencies  that  cover  only  those  vocational  education 
'programs  included  inxthe  State  Plan.  There  is  no  established  proce- 
dure- for  the  development  of  response  material  for  specific  data  < 
requirements-  which  are  not  included  in  the*  vocational  education  da/ta 
system  as  mandated  by  PA.  94-482.  "  v  > 

.*  •  • 
States  ha*vfe  consistently  reported  overmatching  Federal  funds 
,  4by  (pargins*of  nine  and^ten  to  one  in  recent  years.    Problems   .  . 
'were  identified  with  the  matching  of  funds  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  priorities.    New  amendments  to  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Act  under  P.L.  96-46  provides  that  the  ^Federal  ^.portion  can 
be  increased  if  it  caii  be  shown  that  the  State  and  local  agency  can- 
jt  .  not  provide  the  matching  money.    This  would  c/nly  occur- if  the 
Secretary  approved  a  specific  request  from  a  State.  K  7 

j>  *      ■    .      •  • 

"  'Rrograjn  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  •   .  % 

Studies  examining  the  administrative  processes  of  the  voca- 
tional delivery  system  have  reported  weaknesses' whi ch  the  J 976 
Amendments  ^ttemptv^to  reduce  or*  el imina teJ    The  new  legislation 

■  attempt's  to^l)  imphave  access  of  special  needs  grdups  and  to 

^  .    eliminate  sq/^  iitoquijn  es,  (2Y  improve  program  quality  by  requiring 
\    a'  more  ^exten^i  ve\>J/anni  n'g  pYocess,  (3)  improve  program  flexibility 
and  1  i  nK.  experimental  and  research  effo.rts  with  program  improvement, 
and  (4)  i'mprave  program  accountability  by  requiring  new  monitoring,, 
evaluation  and  reporting  systems.    Data  are  not  yet  availaWe  to 
assess  th*  impact'of  the  new  1  eg?  si  a  tioji .  0 

•  .  « 

r  '  * 
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Slfudies  of  the  effect  "of  participation  in  vocational 

-  education  programs  have  thus  -far ' presented  inconsistent  results. 

Sdme,  studies 'show  incrteajses,  i n  earnings  and  the  ability  to 

obtai n  .a-  job,  others  do  not;  .some  show. Increased  .educational 

achievement",  while  others  show  ao  difference,  most-studies  show 

vocational  'students  .to  have  a  positive  opinidn  regarding  the 

programs  they  expedience.    The  evidence  so  far"  devel oped  is  as 

*  follows:4        '  .  .  ^ 

■  ■ 

Vocational  Education-  Sex  Equity  Study  " 

*  4  * 

■       Mandated  in  secXion  523(a)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
•   1976,  this  study  focuses. on  the  existence  of  sex  discrimination' 
\  and  sex  stereotyping  in  "vocational  education  and  actions  which. 
States,  school  districts  and'schools  were-  taking  in  the  Spring  of 
1978  to  further  sex  equity-     It  also  examined  faptors  external  to 
vocational  programs  which  contribute  to  stereotyping  and  constrain 
.    progress  to  eliminate  it,  and  1  den ti fied 'programs  which  appear  to 
foster  sex  equity.         •  '    k  '  ■  .  , 

-  y 

r  Forty-nirle  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  visited 

during  the  Spring  of  1978-     fn  addition,  a  school  sample  of  100 
schools'was  selected  on  the  stratified  random  basis,  using  the 
stratification  variables  of  region  of  the  country,  cjty,  size,  and 
typ>e'of  school.    From  each  school",  a  sample  of  '4  counselors, 
8  teachers  and  35  students  were  interviewed^  including  sufficient 
numbers  of  nontratdi t1  onal  .and  ethnic  minority  students  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  responses  differ  from'those  of  other  students. 
By.  weighting  the  responses  of  all  those-  interviewed,  it  is  possible 
to  get  estimates'  for -the  .national  population- 

Four  major  products  were  produced:    (1)  The. Review  of  the 
Literature  and  Secondary  Data;'  (2)  Case  Studies -of  Prog-rams 
Fostering  Sex  Equity.;.  (3)  The  Replication  Handbook,  which  provides, 
procedures,  measures  and  instruments  which  can  be  used  to  measure 
progress  1n  reducing  sex  1nequ1t1esj  and  (4)  .The.  Final  Report  and 
Executive  Summary  based  on  f i ndi ngs.  from,  the  primary  data  collec,- 
''  tlon  phase. 

"    -  ■"'•*•.  . 

Whl'Je  oveVt  discrimination,  such  as  rul.es  denying  admission 
.  on  the  basis  of  sex,  has  been  reduced,  students  are  still  enroll- 
ing 1n  vocational  programs  which  are  predominantly  popu4ated  try  a 
single  sex,  the  report  Indicates.    JDver  60Vof'  State  and  local 
£taff  reported  that  practices  which  discourage  students  to  enroll 
.1  n  nontradltlonal  courses  are"  most  in  need  of  change.  These." 
Include  unwritten  understandl ngs. that  a  course  1s  fpr  one  sex^and 
.suggestions  -by  counselors  that  traditional  "b.ptlonsj  be  selected. 
About  27%  agYeed  that  factors  encountered  after  enrollment  are  most 
1n  nee*  of  changes.'  These  practices  Include  teacher  reluctance,  to 
.'  have  nontradltlonal  students'ln  thel  r.  cl  assroom  and  the  considera- 
tion of  a  student's  sex  1n  job  placement.  -         \  ■  "  . 

9 
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The-study  found  that  State  and  school  administrators  focused 
primarily  on  traditional  roles  of  review  and  monitoring  legislative  m 
requirements.    They  were  not  taking  corrective  axtion  to  overcome 
inequities  discovered  through  review  and  monrtoriog.    Jhere  was 
•little  action  at  the  school  level  to  foster  equity  —  particular ly 
student-orientexi  activity.    Few  States  or  schools  were  engaged 
irr  community  or  employer  activities..   Yet  tfyese  act^vi  ties-- 
particularly  with  empl qyers--seem  to*  be  -a  critical  fngredient  in 
the  success  of  efforts. 'to  promote,  sex  equity,  •  *  * 

Although  societal  factors  outside  the  school  exert  powe^rfuT 
influences*  on  the  aspirations  of  youth\  study  findings  indicate 
that  the  school  can  have  an  impact  in'thfrt  there  is  a  strong 
positive  correlation  between  the  level  of  equity  activity  in  a* 
school  and  tihe  proportion  of  non tradi t i ona 1  enrollment  in  that 
school-  "  # 

There  is  also  evidence  that  efforts  to  achieve  equfty  ii? 
staffing  patterns  have  a  positive  effect-    Those  schools  with 
higher  "internal  affirmative  action"  "activity  indexes  also  tended* 
to  be  those  with  higher  proportions  of  nontradi tional  teachers. 
Since  there  is  little  staff  turnover,  it  is  important  to  install 
activities  whicfi  "directly  reach  school  staff,  students  eind 
employers,  the  report  recommeods.  * 
National- Stucjy  of  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities  - 

0    This  study  performed  during  1977-78  was  designed'  to  describe 
the  status  and  condition  of  the  nation's  vocational  -education  system 
in  terms  of  its  capacity,  its  services,  its  accessibility  to  students, 
aiid  its  adequacy,  condition,  and  lev.el  of  utilization  of  its  facility 
resources.     The  study  also  describes  the  organization  and  governance 
of 'State  and  local  agency  and  delivery  Systems.     Interviews  were 
conducted  at  the  State  agencies  and  a  mail  survey  was  sent  to  all  x 
public  secondary  .and  free-standing  two-year *post>secondary  institu-  ■ 
tlons  having  facilities  for  five  or  more  different  vocational  educa- 
" 6n,  programs,  ,  ^  - 


Findings  indicate  that  the  locatidn  of  -facil  1 t ies  does  not 
reflect  the  nation's  population  distribution,  Institution/fJopula- 
tions  ratios  .are  significantly  hfgher  for  med-1um  cities  100-500,000 
or  less  and  small  towns  and  rirraj  communities.    Ceryfral  cities 
include  22.8%  of  the  population  but  shave  only  13.3ft  of  the  training 
stations  in  secondary  schools  and  10.6%  in  postsecondary  institu- 
tions.   Other  large  suburban  and  metropolitan  areas  having  38%  of 
the  population  .hav*e  10-5%  of  the  secondary  instructional  stations 
and  13.^  for  postsecondary . 
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Ten  types  of  S,tate  .Boards)are  identified  along  with  five 
types  of  State  vocational  edircation  agencies  and  five  types  of 
authority  exerted  by  the  State  ergencies  over  local  ihsti tuti on-s~: 
Six  types  of  vocational  education  institutions  were  defined,  j 
These  differences  are  likely  to  have  significant  impact  on  thfi 
manner  in  which  Federal  policies  are  implemented  in  the  different 
States  and-  territories .    t       **        *  *  , 

With  the  exception  of  comprehensive  high  schools,  virtually 

all  other  types  of  institutions  report  use  of  combinations  of 

testing,  interviews,  demonstrations  and  age-level  as  criterto 

for  the  admission  of  students  for  training.  .  / 

«  ■  * 

♦  j» 

*    Most  postsecondary  institutiorts--such  as  vocational  schools, 
technical  institutes  and  community  col  1  eges  —  report  their  facili- 
tie^are  -accessible  for  handicapped  students,    About  22-24%  of 
the  comprehensive  high  schools  repott  their  facilities  as  inaccessi- 
ble and  ab'out  30-47%  of  the  single  district  and  regional  vocational**  * 
high  schools  report  lack  of  access.  (  „■ 

Study  of  Vocational  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students 

This  study  indicated  in  197^-76  assessed  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged funded  un4er  the  1  958  -VEH  Par*t  B  sej  aside  grant  program  and 
the  Part  A,  Section  102  (b)  w.hich  provided  100  percent  funding  of 
some  vocational  education  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.    The  study 
involved  23  States,  77  communities,  including  55, local  education 
agencies  and  22  community  college  districts.     Eighty-four  projects 
were  visited/  including  62  secondary  and  22  postsecondary. 

Findings  indicate  that  State  and  local  administrators 
have ^diff i culty  in  interpreting  ,the  congressional  definition  of 
"disadvantaged-!1  because:     (1)  they  see  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  identification  of  students  pn  an  individual  basis 
and  the  designation  cfr  target  areas  or  groups;  (2)  they  cite 
•\he  existence  of  allegedly  conflicting  definitions  of  * 
'Vi sadvantaged"  -contained  in  laws  other  than  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968;  and  (3)  local  administrators  indicate 
£h'ey  are.unw'il  1  ingt  to  '.'label"  students  as  disadvantaged.  The 
most  common  criteria  used  to  identify  disadvantaged  students 
wefe  academic,  that  is,  students  who  are  one  or  more  grade 
levels  behind  their  peers,      .  ■ 

i  The  S.tates  generally  had  only  one  person  supervising 
these  programs*,*  and  littl.e  time*Was  available  for  planning, 
monitoring  or  evaluating  programs.     In  States  where  education 
agencies  were  Subdivided,  into  regions,  program  monitoring  3nd 
evaluation  appeared ^to  be  more  complete,  and  program  officers  "     .  ' 
were  famiTiar  with  the  pragrams.    Sixteen- of  the  23, States  (70 
percent)  required  l.ocal ^education"  jurisdictions  or  schoo'ls 


to  submit  proposals  t'o  the  State,  according  to  established 
guidelines,  and  funded  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
the  proposals  and  the  ability  of  the  sponsors  to  carry  out  the 
projects*  * 

The'major  constraints  in  devel^ing  programs  mentioned  by 
•espondents  at  all  levels  were:    lack  of  fun/Js,  lack  of  f aci  11- 
;ies,  unwillingness  o*f  some  instructional  personnel  'to  accept 
li saovantaged  students  into  their  classes,  thejnegative  image  , 
if  vocational  education,  and "ambi gui ty *of  the  £erm  "disadvantaged 
student:"     t*  n  '  \ 

tbout  46  percent.of  the  enrollment  in  high  school*  projects 
was  *mi rror i  ty ;  Characteristics  information  by  race  and  ethnic 
background  was  not  available  for  51  percent  of  the  postsecondary 
enrollment*    Of  the  known  postsecondary-level  enrollment,  22 
percent  were  minority  and  27  percent  white,    Woo\en  comprised  a 
slightly  highec  percentage  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment 
than  men;  the'opposi^e  was  true  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
However,  character istics  by  sex  were  unavailable  for  34  percent 
of  the*  postsecondary  enrol  ljr^er^t  ^ 

Almost  half  of  the  nigh  school  students  were  enrolled  in 
work  experience  programs.    However,  the  vast  majority  of  students^ 
enrolled  in  work  experience  progVams  (86  percent)  were  not  receiving^ 
skills  training  fn, school.      x  r  ^ 

*  • 

"According  to  the  442  work  experience  students  interviewed, 
the  tasks'they  were  performing  on-the-job  were  in  low-skill, 
low-pay,  and  high-turnover  occupations.    For'exampVe,  78  percent 
of  the  tasks  listed  in  the  food  service  category  were  waitresses/, 
food  handlers,  busboys  and  dishwashers,  44  percent  of  the  tasks 
listed  under  car  maintenance  ^were  service  station  $ttendAnt, 
wash  cars,  and  park  cars^  80*percent  of  the  jobs,  listed  uVider 
child  and  hospital  care  were  to  t^kecare  of  patients  (give  baths 
and  so  on)  and  child  care 'or  b'abysi tttng . 

There  are  positive  outcomes  for  the  programs..  Program  costs 
at  $395  per  enrollee  (Federal  costs)  and  $401\per  enrollee 
(combined  Federal.  State  and  loc&l)  wereJow.    The  average        *.  % 
completion  rate  (83  percent)  was  high.    Trie  student  participant 
ratings  of  the  programs  were  overwhelmingly  favorable,  and  the 
employer  ratings"  of "the  programs  and  theif  student  employees    #  „ 
were  al^p  favorable.    Administrators  generally  attribute  the  f- 
favorable  rating  jof  students  to  the.fact  th^t  enroTlees  do  receive 
attention  they  have  not  recei vedv el sewhere.  ,  *  , 


Outcomes^  for  the  High- School  Class  of  T 972 

*  * 

Tljjs  st«jdy  is  concerned  with  the  members  of  the  High  School 
Class. of  1972,  especially  for  the  period  between  graduation 
from  high  school  in  the  early  Summer  of  1972  and  the  time  of 
the  first  follow-up  survey,  which  was  conducted  approximately,  18 
months  later. 

Findings  indicate  that  in  contrast  to  earlier  cohorts, 
^relatively  large  numbers  of  whites  from  the  Class  of  1972  did* 
not  go  to  college.    The  increasing  enrollment  trends  of  blacks*, 
continued,  brinqing  the  proportion  of  blacks  enrolled  in  college 
up  to  par  with  that  for  whites.     Owing  to  increases  in  popula- 
tion size,  the  declining  enrollment  rate  did  n<^t  result  in 
appreciable  declines  in  the^ actual  numbers  of  students  enrolled 
in  colleges,  and  for  those  ^who  did  not  go  to  college,  nearly 
one-third  could  be  found  in  special  schools,  generally  voca- 
tional or  technical  in  nature. 

l  The  labor  force  participation  rates  of  females  wa,s 

increasing,  with  greatest  involvement  on  thue  part  of  single 
women,  who  reached  a  participation  rate  of  S6%  irvVl  973.  At 
the  same  time,  the  participation  rates  of  young  people  who  *  f 
were  enrolled  in  school  were  also  attaining  a  rate  of  45%  in 
1973.     Of  those  who  were  not  enrolled  in  school,  ninety  percent 
were  in  the  labor  force.  '  \ 

In  1971-72  education  expenditures  represented  slightly  more 
than  8%  of  the  Gross  National  Product'.     Educational  .revenues*' 
we^e  continuing  to  shift  away  from  local  sources  (51%  in  1972-73), 
and  continuing  to  shift  toward  greater  State-level  disbursements 
(40%  in  1972-r3),  with  a  small  rise*  in  Federal  disbursements 
(under  10;  in  J972-73).    A  noteworthy  share  of  tfhese  monies  were 
allocated  to  vocational  education,  a  share  which  increased  63% 
between  1  967-68  and  1  972-73.  '  Two  concomitants  to  ^this  high 
national  level  of  educational  investment  can  be  observedj  firs.t, 
that  the  school  retention  rates  were  trending  upward  (748  persons 
graduated  from  high  school  .in  1  972  for  every  1  ,000  who  entered 
5th  grade);  second,  the  success  rfrtes  of  school  bontf  el ecti ons 
were  declining  (56.5%  in  1972-73). 

The  study  may  be  considered  an  ef fort^to  determine  yhat 
Jt^jf  happened  to  the  Class  of  1972  since  graduation,  especially 
,  as  regards  th^ir  educational  and  economic  activities.  The 

*  exploration  goes  somewhat  beyond  that  objective,  to  explore4 

the  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  class  members  * 
during  high  school,  the  families  from  which  they  came,  the  .high 
school  education  they  received,  and  the  later;  educational  and 
economic  characteristics  developed  by  the  Class  members.  The 
development  is  presented  in  three  parts,    first,  a  description 
of  pdkt-Jiigh  school  activities  and  characteristics,  second  a 
a  series  o[  analyses  relating  earlier  characteristics  to 

#  later  educational  and  vocational  characteristics,  and  third, 

a  series  of  analyses  relating  earlier  plans  and  aspirations  to  jf 
•o^st-high  school  butcomes. 
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An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Handicapped 
Students        *  :       1  : 


This  study  in  1974-/5  reviewed  the  operation  and  administration 
of* the  1968  VEA  Part  B  set  aside  for  handicapped  students  in  25  States, 
#  selected  randomly  with  a  probability  proportionate  to  total  ' 
enrollments  in 'the  50  States,    Ninety-two  projects  were  visited  for 
the  project  lerel  assessment.    A  thousand  student  and  parent  interviews 
wen*  conducted' in  five  of  the  sample  States,  681  with  students  currently 
jenrolled  and  320  wi th^students  who  had  -completed  projects.    A  sample 
of  participating  and  nooparticipating  employers  were  interviewed. 

Findings  indicate  that  Part  B  set  abides ^have  resulted  in  projects 
which  woulc)  have  never  occurred  h^d  there  been  no  such  legislation* 
About  93  percent  of  the  fuhds  were  used  to  provide  direct  services'to 
^students.    Cost  and  outcome  data  werfe  seriously  deficient  at  both  the 
State  and  local  levels.    However,  according  to  what  data  were  available, 
including  results  of  the  student,  parent  and  employer  interviews,  the 
program  appeared  to  be  working  well.    Costs  per  student  and  completer 
were  not  excessive  arid  placement  rates  panged  from  48  to  60  percent  £or 
'  completers.    About  33  percent  reenrolled  in -'school,  and  only  about  15 
percent  of  the  completers  were  unemployed. 

At  the  school  level,  vocational  and  special  education  staff  worked 
closely  together  to  provide  training  and  services  to  students.  Those 
vocational  staff  who  worked  with  handicapped  students  generally  had  no 
m   special,  background  for  working  with  handicapped  students  and  desired 
such  training.    Fen  examples  of  individualized  instruction  were  found,, 
except  to  the  extent  that  "hands  on"  vocational  training  was  practiced. 
Although  most  local  adnri nistrators.  indi cated  ,tha$  it  was  the  school 
district  policy  to  integrate  the  handicapped  wi  th  "regular  studentv,- 
about  70  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  were  in  "special"  classes.  ( 
School  administrators  we\e  often  not  sure  how, to  mainstream  students 
and  retain  separate,  files  for  auditors  sind  reporting  systems.  States 
in  Region  V  appeared  .to  be  further  along  in  integrating  classes. 

* 

Two-thirds  of  the  training*provided  under  the  set  aside  programs 
was  nonskills  training,  that  is,  training  not  intended  to  prepare 
students  to  compete  in  the  open  labor  market  in  any  $iven  skill,  craft 
or  trade.    Half  of  the  students  enrolled  in  this  type  of  training  were 
in  .prevocationdl  training.    Others  were  enrolled  in  diagnostic  centers, 
mobility  training,  nongajnful  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  tutoring 
and  sheltered,  workshop  programs.    About  12  percent  were  trainables.  Of 
those  enrolled  in  skills  training,  the  vast  majority  were  jn  trade  and 
industrial  courses,  mainly  for  men.    The  range  of  occupational  offerings 
for  women  was  extremely  narrow,  and  was  confined  mainly  to  home  econo- 
mics (much  of  which  was  not  gainful),  and  health  occupations. 

In  half  of  the  projects  included  in  the  project  sample,  at  least 
some  students  were  referred  into  work  Experience  programs.    Most  of 
^the  work  stations  were  urt ski  1 1 ed  work-«ft1 vities  and  were  intended  , 
"mainly  to  provide  students  wi th  "work  experience*"  , 

•  *  h 
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Only  a  few  projects  conducted  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  handicapped  stud^rfts  referred  to  the 
program.  . ^  >  J 

The  .case  study' i nterviews  indicated  that  both  students  and 
parents  expressed  extremely  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
projects  in  which  they  or  tU^ir  children  were  enrolled. 

Participating  employees  expressed  favorable,  attitudes,  toward 
the  program.    Three  out  of  four  parti ci pati ng -empl oyers  rated 
the  performance  o*f  handicapped  students  and/op  completers  "as 
good"  or  "better  than"  regular  workers  in  ea'ch  of.  the  eight 
performance  scales.    Urflike  participating  employers,  norfpartici- 
pating  employers  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  &e  necessary 
to  effect  radical  changes  in  their  working  environments  if  they 
were  to  hire  the  handicapped. 

What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assi stance  for  Vocational  Education? 
Report  to  Congress  by  the  ComptrolTer  General  of  the  United  States: 

Although  expanded  vocational  opportunities  have  beenmade 
available  for  the  disadvantaged  and  Kendi capped ,  persons  with 
special  needs  have  not  been  given  high  priority,  the. 1974  GAO  report 
says.    The  report  further  maintains  that  vocational  education 
programs  are  not  responsive  to  changes  in  the  \abor  market, 
have  shown  bias  against  women,  and  do  ftot  provide  adequate 
occupational  guidance  and  job  pi acement.  a'ssi stance .    The  report 
is  based  on  a  review  of  programs  in  seven  States. 

The  report  maintains  that  these  States  have  distributed 
funds  in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  do  not  necessarily 
*result  in. funds  being  targeted  to  geographical  areas  of  neetf, 
or  providi ng  .for  the  programmatic  initiatives  tailed  for  by  law. 
Some  major  -practi ces  noted  were;    making  funds  available  to  all 
local  education  agencies  within  a  State,  rather  than  concentrating 
funds  in  selected  areas  with  .high  needs;  making  fuiids  available 
to  local  agencies  without  adequately  identifying  the  relative  t 
need  for  the  program*  and  making  fuijds  available  without  consider- 
ing ability  of  local  agencies  to  provide  their  own  resources. 

* 

-    Greater  attention  to  systematic,  coordinated  planning  at 
the  national,  State  and  localv  levels  would  improve  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  the  .report  suggests.    State  and  local  plans  reflect, 
compliance  rather  than  planning.    'Data  that  would  be  helpful,  to 
planning  is  unavailable,  inadequate  qr  unutilized,  the  report 
contfl nues .  *  1    *  .  ' 

Practical  Career  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Placement  far  the 
Non-CoTlege-Bound  Student: 

ft       This  study,  reviewed  data^  concerned  with  practical  career 
^guidance  and  counseling  for  nOn-col 1 egfc-bound  students.  The 
repart'S  f  ijndi  ngs  „i  ndicate  that  wonjen,  minority,  and  disadvan- 

_  ■  / 
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taged  students  have  not  obtained  sufficient  occupational"  informa 
jtion  and- ass i stance  in  rfel it i ng  , thg i r  abilities  and  interests  to 
career  options.     Furthermore,  the  overall  conclusion  drawn  was 
that  the  guidance  and  counseling  perSonnel  resources  generally  * 
fjave  not  been  aligned  to  provide  practical  career  guidance  for 
non-col  1  ege- bound  studen.ts*  despite  national  priorities  a*nd  alloca- 
tions of  fund.s.    Recognizing  the  need  for  realignment  of  the 
counseling  services  for  the  non-coTl ege-bound ,  the  report  * 
.recommends  that  (lnguidance  and  counseling  experts*  provide  more 
specific  information,  and  (2)  realignment  be  based  .on  a  planning 
model  that  includesiassessnjent  of  the.  pr  i  ori  ty  of  target  groups,* 
selection  of  appropriate  strategies,  and  eval uati on  ,pf  effort?. 


Ongoing  -and  Planned  Studies: 
■ 

NIE  Studies 


The  NIE  has  designed  a  series  of  studies  to  meet  the 
Congressional  mandate  under  Section  523  (b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-482.    The  'studies  will 
focus  on  the  distribution  of  vocational  education  funds  in 
terms, of  serif  ices  ,.  occupations  ,  target  populations,  enrollments 
and  policy  i/ssues.    The  studies  wj  1 1  also  exami  ne  -compl  i  aftce 
issues  and.afrj  analysis  of  the  means  of  assessing  program 
quality  and/-effectiveness.     Products  will  include  a  "fact  bdok"  \f 
on  vocatior/al  education  nationally  and  a  systematic  account  of*  \ 
the  changes  in  the  vocational,  education  enterprise  that  can  1 
be  attributed  to  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1976.    Reports       ,  / 
are  due  to  Congress  in  September. 1 981 .*  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  nat:* : 

 %  .  • 

Vocational  Equity  Study,    Volume  I,  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  1979, 

* 

National  Study  o'f  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities. 
1   Westat ,  Inc .  ,  1 979.  '    "      '  ' 

Vocational  Education  andTraining*    Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
^  Studies  in  Higher  Education,  1979. 

The  Planning  Papers  for  the  Vocational  Education  Study. 
National  Institute  of  Education,  1979. 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
•   taged  under  Part  B  and  Part  A  Section  102  (fa)  o'f  the  1,968 
Amendments  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,     Olympus  Research 
■\    Corporation,  December  1976.  N 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Handi-  * 
caped  Under  Part  B  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.    Olympus  Research  Corporation,  October  1974. 
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* 

A  Vocational  Re- Eval uatfon  of  the  Base  Year  Survey  of  the  High 
School  Class  of  H72  (Part  J:  Selected  Character*  sties  ot  the 
Class  of.  1  972).  Educational  Testing  Service,  October  1974. 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  Schoo1>C1ass  of  1972.  , 
Educational  Testing  Service,  i)une  1573.     (Study  under^auspices 
of  NCES)  .  ' 

Practical  C'areer  Guidance,  Counseli-ng  and  Platement  for  the 
Noncol lege-Bound  Students.    American  Ins-titutes  tor  Research, 
Oune  19/5.  ~-  •  * 

National  Longitudinal  Surveys.    Survey  of  Hork  Experience  of 
lia'les,  14-24,  155b,  and  Survey  of  Work  Experience  of  Young  Hen,  , 
1368,  Center  for  Human  Resources^Research ,  Ohio  btate^Um  versnty , 
and  U.S.  Department  of  CommerceTSureau  .of  Census,  1966  and  1  968, 
— o44^en-»ef erred  to  as  the  Parnes  Study. 

Annual  State  Voc'ationaKEducation ,  Reports  , 

Reports  from  State  Advisory  Committees 

•  Reports  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee 

V  ^ 

What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education? 
Report. to  Co-ngress  by  the. Comptrol 1 er  G&neral  of  the  United  . 
\  States.     December  31  ,  1974.  V  ' 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

«*  ■ 

Contact:     LeRoy  A.  Cornel  sen 
(202)  245-3352  , 

For  further  information  a4)Out  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Sifuler 
(202-)  245-8877  ■ 
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£       annual  evaluation  report  on  education  programs 

m  "         1  " — 5  ;  

•  '  .  •       ;■  ■ 

.Program  Name:,    - 

#  Vbcatlonal,  Education  --.Programs  ,of  National  Significance 
Legislation:                               ^        Expiration  Date; 


rFUN^I 


•  \ 

Vocational  E^ucatibnr  Act,l5f    .       September  30,  1982 
19§3  as  amended  byP..L.  94-482,  ' 
Title  II,  ParttB,  Subpart  2*       >  '\  ' 

5  HISTORY    .     YEAR  ^AUTHORIZATION  *  f  APPROPRIATION  1/ 

v.            '      rf977  '    •$  44-,  000,000  '  ,  $27,153,0.00'* 

-    1978    •         ■    51,500,000,  '28.307,000 

'        1*979  •  '             59,000,000  "  -ia,000',000 

1  980  -.-     t       6^250,004  .  10,000,000 

-     .  '                      -      >   1.981                  74, 250,000a  10,000,000 

,     Program.  Goal  s  and  Objectives:   .         <•'  '  ' 

The  overall'goal  of  Programs  ,of  National  Significance  is 
%  to  improveUhe  quality  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the 
'  States  fV  all  persons'  Incl  uding  the  handicapped , ^femal  es ,  the. 

 disad^antAged jjad_m*nati t i es.  Projects  are  legended  to  impact  

on  areas  of  national  concern  ajid  to  .lever  the  use  of  State  and  local 
.     program  dollars  toa.ssu>e  tha.t  these  funds  have  maximum,  beneficial 
impact.    These  projects  are  also  intended  to:    (1)  produce  informa- 
tion for  policy  d^elopment,  (2)  develop  curriculum  materials  for 

-  nqw  and  changing  ^occupations (3)  deve.lop  leadership  personnel  and- 
certify  vocational  teachers  in  occupational  areas  where  teachers 
snort^ges  exist,  (4)  demonstrate  n'ew  techniques  and  services  for 
students,  (5)  package  and  disseminate  information  1  ry  usable  forms 
for  special  papulations,  and  (6)  ensure. that  Information  and 
materials  are  bl/ced  1n  the  hands  of  vocational  education  practi-  . 
ttoners.       •  . 

Program  Operations;  -  p  *-  4  ' 

*  -  » 
•In  FY  00,  projects  previously  funded  1n' FY  78  and  FY  79  were 
-    •  .S"    ?i"ed  afLwe,1Vas  the  National  Center  for  Research  fn  Vocational 
Education,  'the  national  network  of  *1x  Curriculum  Coordination 

•     l5    ft?I  the  5?  Wer  education  institutions  thrt  enroll  vocational 
education  teacher  certification  fellows,  and  the  18  Institutions 
tbat  enroll  graduate  leadership  development  fellows. 

-  .  V  "he  appropriated  funds  for  any  given 'fiscal  year  are  advance 

■»        Il!!!!fJhifrrihe  Ki*  r!SC?1  *ear*    However,  these  funds  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1  Instead"  of  October  1/  . 

ERIC    .  *      \  '  -  °' 


ThP  orooram  maintained  for  its  second  year  the  National 
rpAtPr^fo?  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  which  was  established 
l!*FY  78     The  pirpo  e- of  the  Center  is  to  promote  improvement  in 
Xcattinal  education  by:    (1)  conducting  applied  .research  and 
dKSlJSInt  MtiJlties.  (2)\proyiding  leadership  deve  opment 
»~t<.iti»«  ftt*  State  and  local  vocational  educators,  (3)  dissemi- 
Bjl!lfl  the  relults  of  research  and  development,  (4)  maintaining 
"a  c  e.Hngteute  on»fese"ch  and  development  projects  supported,  by 
Sta  es  lid ledlral 'agencies,  (5)  generat  ng  jnat  onal  plann mg  and 
policy  development  information,  and  ^)  providing  products  and  . 
technical  assistance  in  program  evaluation  to  State  and^Lacal  agencies. 

In  order  to  bring  the  many  activities  authorized  under 
Programs  of>ational  Significance  together  with  "Ujtej  Federal 
research  and  development  programs,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  also 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Research 
in  Vocational  Education.,  The  Coordinating-  Commi ttee,  which  represents 
the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  the  Office,  of  Special  Education,  the  Office  of  Career 
Education,  an'd  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
has  three  major  .objecti v'es :    (1)  developing  a  plan  for  each  fiscal 
year  establishing  national  priorities  for  the  use  of  funds  available 
to  these  a-gencres  for , .research ,  development,  etc.;  (2j  coordinating 
the  efforts  of.member  agencies  in' seeking  to  achieve  these  priorities 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  6f  effort;  alnd  («3 )  developing  a  '  # 

managemen-t  informatics  system  on  the  projects  funded  pursuant  to  this 
plan  iri  or-der  to  achieve  the  best  ^poss i bl  e  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
— these-pro^ec-ts  and  the-.wniest  possible  'di ssewi nation  of  thei  r  resul£s_^_ 
Under  this  broad  mandate,  the  Coordinating  Committee  sponsored  a 
seminar  on  "Research  Coordinating  Units  (KttJs)  in  Vocational  Education' 
held  on  December  14,  1  979  and.  arranged  for-the  publication  of  an 
-annual  publication  entitl§d  p'rojects  in  Progres-s.    The"  Commi  ttee 
published  a  brochure  to  inform  prospective  grantees  and  contractors 
of  the  programs  available  to  them  which  is  entitled  Guide-  to  Federal 
Fundlnq.in  Career  Education.  E,ducarticft  and  Work,  and  Vocational  * 
Education.  - "  .  .     „^    .  •  ^ 


Program  Scope: 

Funding  -for  Vfogr.ams  of  National  Significance  in  FY  80was 
'  $10-, 357, 549,  which  include*  5*2  of  jthe  Smi th-Huglies  funds.     From  these 
funds  the  Commissioner  -transferred  $3  million  to  the  National 
Occupational   Information  Coojrdlfiating  Committee  and  supported  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  with  $5.5  million. 
Th<fc.  remaining  funds  flere  used  for  contract-s  and  grants  to  support 
*  research,  exemplary  and  innovative  programs,  curriculum  development, 
vocational  education  pe'rsOnnel  training,  and  conversion  of  military 
instructional  materials  for  civ'ilian  school  u"Se.-, 


Contracts  and  fellows-hips  are  competitively  awarded  to  public* 
and  private  o/ganizatiorts,  institutions,  and  agencies,  ,  Awards  were 
made  through'  anriual  competitions  reflecting  ^elected  Federal  priorities 
-for  this  fiscal  year*.  -f^f>as^l^- were-^^i^wed  hy^e^jxe  rts~4.ru  R&D  ia~ 
the  ^priority  areas*.  .Projects  may  be  approved  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  three  years. 

In  order  to  prompte  excel  1  ence ,/  i nnovati on,  and  leadership  in 
vocational  education  at  the  Federal,  State,-  and  local  1 evel s , *ac t i vi - 
ties  of  the  Programs  o'f  National  Significance  focused  on  four  major 
priorities  each  tied  to  a  national  problem'.    These  are:  (H'reduce 
youth  unemployment,  (2)  promote  equity,  (3)  improve  productivity 
training ,  and  (4)  conserve  energy    and  increase  erf&rgy  employment 
opportunities.    All  projects  under  this  program  address  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  these  nationwide  concerns. 

Program  Effectiveness  ernd  Progress:- 

During  FY  80,  support  was  provided  for  approximately  30  research, 
curriculum  development,,  demonstration,  and  personnel  developmerrt. 
projects  incTuding  the  national  network  of  CurricuJum  Coordination 
Centers,  297^  graduate  Teader-ship  and  teacher  certification  fellowships; 
and  the  National  Center  for  Rese*«Ji^in  Vocational  Education. 

* 

•      Among  the  projects  funded  in  FY  80  four  were  new  applied  studies 
projects.    Most  of  these  contained  major  dissemination  activities 


project  sesults  and  products.  These  newly  funded  projects  addressed 
such  content  areas  in  vocational  education  as:  ' 

(1)  "Development  of  Mode'  Methods  of  Administration  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  OCR  Guidelines  for  Vocational 
Education."  - 

(2)  "Development  of  a  Support  System  for  Sex  Equity  ( 
Services  in  Vocational  Edutati.on*"      '  • 

*  * 

(3)  "Linking  Educati&n  and  Economic  Development  in 
Rural  America." 

(4)  "Vocational  Education  fersoj/nel  Development  Meeds  * 
for  WorKing  with  the  Handicapped. " 

(5)  "Design  of  a.  National  Cost-benefit  Study  of 
Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary,  Postsecond'ary , 
and  Adult  Levels," 

•  9 
« 

Three  new  curriculum  development  efforts  were  funded  in  FY  BO 
for  $850,000.    These  included  projects  to  .improve  vocational  related 
instruction  in  apprenticeship  programs;  to"  develop  modules  for  ' 
infusing  energy  conservation  and.  use  skills  in  existing  tra'ining 
curricula ; *and  to  put  into  modular  form  Armed  Services  materials  in 
nine  envi  ronmenta.l  occupati on.#r  categories . 


'  *  Support  wa's  continued  for  a  national  network  o.f  six  Curricu- 
lum Coordination  eehters  which  ar*eva  toajor  resource  for  diffusion 
of  curraculurn  materials  and  assistance  to.  State  vocational  leaders 
In  maximizing  'their  managemeot  of  curriculum  development,  conducting 
field  testinfohcf  defrfottS t ration, *and  ^  improving  thei.r  information  and 
materials  di$semiflaJion*  acti  vitiesl  v  Instate  repprts  to  the  centers, 
for  example,  it  was-  rroted  th*t  5t). State*  adopted  or  adapted  instruc- 
tional materials  developed  outside  their  States  at  a, total  savings  of 
$2,4«6«,600  in  developmental  costs.    -During  the  year  staff  ..rom  the 
Centers  conducted  or  participated  H  276  „wor kshops  for  materials 
developers,  administrators  and  teachers.    Three  of\the  Centers  joined 
with  State  energy? goordinators  in  forming  regional- energy  consortia 
of  States;  and  ofte  of  the, Centers  received  contributions  totaling  mt 
$16,000  in  order^to  increase  th.ei r* technical  assist^ar^ce  and  informal 
tlon  shariPg  with*  territories^  the  Pacific  Basing  The  Centers 
:col-leCti  veJy  disseminated  afotal  of  1  39,635  copfes/  of  curriculum 
materials  and  , information  and%  conducted  a  total  of,  3,908  searchess 
for  materials  needed  txy  their*  cl  ients.  / 

•      •  ■  •  '  / 

>   \  / 

The  personnel  development  activities  funded  during  FY  80  are 
authorized  under  Section  172  of  the  Education /Amendments  of  1976  as 
two  different  programs  with  different- purposes.    The  firSt  is  the 
Vocational  Education  Graduate  Leadership  Development^ Program. 
Institutions  of  h,i§her  education  offering  a  -graduate' program  in 
vocational  -edycatforv  are  eligible  institutions.     Thdj^uals  eligible 
for  the  program  are  those"  who  have  hard  exoer ienceVin  vocati'o nal  , 
education,  ara  currently  employed  or  are  reasonably  assured  of  ( 
employment  in  vo&titfnTk  education  and  have  a  baccalaureate  degree,  * 
are  recommenced  as  havina  leadership  potential  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  are  eligible  for  admission  a$  graduate  students  to  an 
approved  institution.    Onevhundred  fifty-five  individuals  received 
awards  in  FY  7&  to  particffpajyein  programs  conducted  at  18  approved 
Institutions  of  ^jgher  education.    The  number  of  awardees  per  * 
institution  ranges  from  5  "to  21.     Individuals  may  participate  for 
up  to  three  years  of  elg^blllty  and  are  replaced  byapproved  alter- 
aates  a*  they  compete  o»r  otherwise  terminate  their  programs..  FY  80 
1$  the  third  year  In  the  three-year  cycle  of  funding  for  this  program. 

The  secopfl  personnel* development  program  is  the  Vocational  - 
Education  Jeacher  tert  1  f lea tl on  Fellowship  Program.     It  includes 
two  different  grOu-ps  desiring  to  pursue  undergraduate  study 
which  will  prepare  them  to  become  ,certi f ied . i.p  areas  of  l/oca--' 
tlonal  education  teacher  shortages:     [X)  individuals  who  are  or" 
Have  begn  certified  by  a  State^within  the  past  10  years  as 
teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  community  and  > 
junior  colleges,  and  other  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  programs, 
and  who  are  .unable  to  finfl  employment  In  their  field  of  certifi- 
cation and  (2), Individuals  (not  necessarily  baccalaureate  degree 
holder^)  employes  In  Industry,  business  or  agriculture.  Awards 
were  made  to  108  Indjvidu^ls  In  FY  78  to  participate  in  certification  • 
programs  at  69.  Institutions  during  sphool  year  1978-79.  ,  One  hundred 
forty-two,  individuals  continued  in  the  second  and  flr/al  year  of  tjielr 
elgfbillty,  at  S3  Inst itutlorrs,  during  schooj  year  1979-80. 

yc        •    '   .•       "  392- 


Support  was  continued  for  the  National 
in  Vocational  Education.      During  its  secon 
(February  1  ,  1979  :. January  31  ,  1980) 
efforts,  to  .provide  a  comprehensive  n^ 
ment  system  for  vocational  education'* 
Rational  Center's  major  themes  of  (1) 
responsiveness  to  special  needs  of 
and  (4)  effective  evaluation.  The 


ion- 


Center  for  Research 
year  of  operation 
the  Cfcnte  ^.continued  in  its 
;>nde  research  and,develop~ 
phasi s ^was  continued  in  the 
comprehensive  planning,,  (2) 
subpopula tions ,  (3)  sek  fairness, 
National  Center  produced,  under 


the  second  year  scope-of-work,  ninety-three  deliverables.    Of  these, 
eighty-five  were  products  made  available  for  use  by  populations  in 
the  vocational  education  field.     They  include  twenty-seven  research, 
development/  or  evaluation  reports,  thirty-seven  information  documents 
or  papers*  ^and  £wenty-one  manuals,,  packages  or  bibliographies. 

a       during  the  year,  the  Certter  worked  extensively  with  diverse  / 
organizations  across  the  United  States. v  Field  sites  were  maintained 
at  seventy-eight  locations  .in  twenty-eight  States,    More  than  2,000 


peopl e 


were 
\ 


included  as  participants  in  these  /ctiyities 


7 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Office  of  Vocat^on^al  and  Adult  Education  program  dat 


For  further  information  ^bout  program  operations 


Contact:    Dr.  Howard  Hjelm 
,     (202)  245-9634 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program,  activities, 


Co'nfactr    Ms.  Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAf  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION* PROGRAMS 


Oh 

Program  Name:  *  *  \ 

■  * 

Vocational  Education  —  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

Legislation:                .  Expiration -Date: 

Vocational  Education 'Act  Of  1963,  September  30,  198-2 
as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Part'A,. 

-Subpart  5  " 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1968 
J  969  , 
/  1970 
1971 
1  972  : 
1973 
1  974  , 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  objectives 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


25, 
35, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 
55, 
65, 
75, 
80, 
80, 


000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000- 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 


15,000 
2-1 ,356" 
25,625 
38,322 
30,994 
35,994 
40,994 
40/994 
40,994 
43,497 
43,497 
43,497 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


The  Vocational  Education* Act  of  1963,  as  amended  by  the 
1976  Amendments,  provides  formula  grants  to  States  for  programs, 
services  and  activities  solely  for  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
programs.    The  allotments  to  States  are  to  be  expended  solely 
for: 

Educational  programs  1n  consumer  and  homemaklng  educa- 
tion consisting  of  Instructional-  programs ,  services, 
and  activities  at  all  educational  levels  (to  prepare 
males  and  females,  ybuth-and  adults)  for  the  occupation 
of  homemaklng  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consumer 
education,  food  and  nutrition,  family  living  and  parent- 
hood education,  child  growth  and  development,  housing 
and  home  management  (Including  Resource  management) and 
clothing  and  textiles.    Emphasis  1n  these  programs  will 
be  on  assisting  youth  ajjd  adults,  males  and  females  1n  ? 
consumer  and  •homemaklng  education  on  unpaid  employment 
occupation  by  (a)  encouraging  participation  ofVjykh 
males  and  females  to  prepare  for  the  roles  of  homemakers 
and  wage  earner-s  (unpaid  employment),  (b)  encouraging" 
elimination  of* sex  stereotyping  1n  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  by  promoting  the  development  of  curricu- 
lum materials  which  deal  with  Increased  numbers  of  women 
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f      working  outside, of  the  home  and  increased  numbers  of 
men  assuming  homemaking  responsibilities  and  changing 
career  patterns  for  women  and  men;  (c)  giving  greater 
consideration  to  the  economic  social  and  cultural 
conditions  and  needs  and  such  courses  may  include 
bITingual  Instruction;  (d)  encouraging  outreach  programs 
for  special  audiences  such, as,  school  age  parent ,« single 
parents,, older  ,  Americans,  incarcerated  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  antJ  various  ethnic  groups;  (e)  preparation 
of  males  and  females  who  have  entered  or  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  work  of  the  home;  (f)  ancillary-services  and  activi- 
ties which  assume  quality  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
education  programs  such  as  teacher  training  and  supervision;  ^ 
curriculum  development,  research,  program  evaluation, 
special  demonstration  and  experlmen  taKprograms ,  development  * 
of  yistructlonmaterial s,  exemplary  projects,  provision  of 
equipment,  State  administration  and  leadership. 

Program  Operation :  # 

States  reported  that  3.7  million  students  participated  in  pro- 
grams funded  during  FY  1979.    About  2,795,949  were  in  secondary 
schools;  52  ,340  were  at  the  post  secondary  level;  and  811,152  were 
adults.    Of  the  total  enrol lment,x75  percent  were  female.    Data  for 
FY  1980  was  not  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared.' 

,  « 

States  must  use  at  least  one-third  of  the  federal  funds        '  * 

allocated  for  programs  1n  economically  depressed  areas  or  area^  

with  high  rates  bf  unemployment.    Fifty  percent  matching  is  A 
required  except  1n  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  with  *  / 
high  rate-s  of  unemployment  where  matching  1s  90  percent  Federal  / 
and  10  percent  State  and/or  local.  / 

/ 

Program  Effectiveness  frad  Progress:  /     *  * 

*  "  / 

States  report  expansion  of  programs  and  Increased  program^ 

m1ng  fiN=-consumer  education,  nutrition  education,  parenthood/ 
education,  child  development  and  energy  education,  approximately 
57t  of  the  Federal  funds  are  utilized  1n  economical ly  dep/fessed  areas. 
States  are  beginning  to^report  on  research  conducted  on Jtfte  effec- 
tiveness and  responsiveness  of  consumer  and  Ji6memak1ngy€ducation  such 
as,  The  Hale  Student  1n  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Educajnon  (Texas); 
Consumer  and  Homeking  Education  Programs  for  Incarc&t&ted  Males  and 
Females  (H1nn.);  Parenthood  Education  r  A  Collaborative  Approach 
(Fla..,  Hlnn.j  N.  Da*.);  Ha1nstream1ng  the  Handlca^ed  itito  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  (Texas,  111.,  etc.)  and^Programs  for  Non- 
English  Speaking  Populations  (Calif.  &  FU.j.  / 

*         ■  /  t 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies:  / 

/ 

The  National'  Institute  of' Educat1on/fias  complete^  data  collec- 

lJ2?wf0r/avSt?dr6f  th1s  Pr°9ram  1n*  lOyStates  as  mandated  under  Section 
523(b),  (1),  (f)  of  the  Vocational  Edjftatlon  Act  as  amended  by  Public 
LaW  94-482.  •     jT  k  J 
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Sources  bf  Evaluat'ion  Data: 


)    A|*n u a  1  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 

y 

,/ Descriptive  reports  submitted  by  State  Departments 
""'cation*  State  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  Education 


\ 


For  further  information  .about  progsam'operation »* 

•    Contact:  Bertha  G.  King 
(202)  245-3478 

For  further  information  a-bout  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shufer 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  , 

Vocational  Education  —  Bil  ipgual  Vocational  Training 


Legislation; 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  * 
1963,  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-380 
Part  J,  1974;  as  amended  by  ' 
P.L.  94-482',  Part  B,  subpart  3 

FUNDING  HISTORY  ' 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

1  975 

.$17,500,000  , 

1976 

17,500,000 

1977 

10,000,000 

1978 

60,000,000 

1979 

.•  70,000,000 

1980 

80,000,000 

1981 

90,000,0T)0  , 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 

APPROPRIATION 


$  2,800,000- 
2,800,000 
.2, 8dfc, 000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
4,800,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  up  to  one  year  (to 
provide  bilingual  vocational  training  for  persons  who*  are   .  » 
unemployed  or  .underemployed  and  who  are  unable  to  profit  from 
regular  vocational  training.    Three  types  of  training  are  offered 
with  setasldes  under  this  authority.    Sixty-five  percent  is 
authorized  to  proyide  bilingual  vocational  training;  25%  to 
conduct  training  for  instructors  and  10%  to  develop  instructional 
material,  methods. or  techniqu.es  for  .bil  ingual  vocational  training. 

x        The  target.populatlon  for  the  bilingual  vocational 
training  program  are  those  with  limited-English-speaking  , 
ability  who  have  completed  or  left  elementary  or  secondary 
school  and  are  available  for  training  by  a  postsecondary 
educational  institution  or  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or  need  training^or  retraining  • 
to  expand  their  range       skills  or  advance  in'  employment. 
Training  allowances  for  participants  in  bllingua'l  vocational 
training  programs  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limi- 
tations as  set  fof*th  in  Section  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ-', 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

Program  Operation :  *  '  * 

■ "~?  '  .  > 

U,nder  this  authority,  the  Commissioner  contracts  with  * 
eligible  agencies,  Institutions./  and  organizations  1n  supplying 
training  1n  recognized  'and  in  njevi  and  emerging  occupations. 
Instruction  in  the  English  language  is  Included  to  insure  that 
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participants  may  find  employment  in  environments  where  English 
is  the  language  normal  loused  -    Eligible  public  or  private 
institutions  or  other  eligible  agencies  may  also  contract  to 
train  instructors  of  bilingual  vocational  training,  "This 
training  may  prepare  person.s  to  participate  in  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  or  vocational  education  programs  as  instruc- 
tors, aides,  or  other  ancillarx  personnel,  such  as  counselors,  ^ 
for  inservice  and  development  programs  to  enable  such  .personnel 
to  contirtue  to  improve  their  qualifications  white  participating 
in  such  programs.    Fellowships  or  train^eships  for  persons  y 
engaged  in  such  preservice  or  inserviife  training  i^ay  also  be 
provided- 
Grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  States,  appropri- 
ate institutions,  organizations  or  individuals  to  assist  them 
in  developing  instructional  materials,  methods  or  techniques, 
for  bilingual  vocational  training*.    Funds  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  research  in  bilingual  vocational  training, 
programs  designed  to  familiarize  State  agencies  and  training 
Institutions  with  research  findings  and  successful  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  in  bilingual  vocational  training;  experi- 
mental, developmental  and  pilot  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  rese^rtfh  findings  and  other 
demonstration  and  dissemination  projects. 

4 

Program  Scope: 

Ten  bilingual  vocational  training  programs  "in  four  States 
are  training  525  persons  for  employment  in  recognized  occupations 
during  fiscal  year  1980.    Occupations  include:    hospitality  an^food 
services,  housing  maintenance  and  repair,  chef$,  data  entry  operators, 
airconditloning  and  heating  technicians  and  printing  and  graphics. 

The  essential/aspect  of  a  bilingual  vocational  training 
program  is  tfiat  training  1s  conducted  both  in  English  and  iti  the 
dominant  language  of  the  participants.'  Trainees  are  to  acquire 
sufficient  competence  to  enable  ttienf  to  perform  satisfactorily 
in*  a  work  environment  where  English  1.s  used".  f 

Four  Ins/ructor  training  programs  have  been  funded  to  provide 
preservice  and  Inservi  ce'  training,  fcfr"  about  107  teachers  and  staff. 
(Jfthese,  72  are  in  programs  leading  to  certification  or  Master's* 
degrees.  •  /  ' 


* 


i 
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ProgramvEf fectlveness  and  Progress:       ^  * 

Bilingual  vocational^Falning  programs  can  reduce  unemployment 
rates,  Increase  Sop  earnings  and  Increase  the  rate  of  labor  force 
participation  of  1 1m 1  ted- Eng 1 1 s h  speaking  adults,  according  to  *  ^ 
recently  completed  study  on  the  status  and  impact  of  such  programs. 

* 

Improvement  of  the  average  unemployment  rate  was  greatest  among 
trainees  with  high  preprogram  unemployment  rates,  Puerto  R1can-born 
or  Central  Amerl can-born  persons,  trainees  who  spoke  "just  a  few  words 
of  English11  at  the  time  they  entered  the  program,  trainees  who  m  . 

received  more  than  240  hours  of  vocational  training  and  trainees . from 
Subpart  3  programs.    Other  variables  associated  favorably  with  unemploy- 
ment rate  change  Include:    coordination  between  Vocational  and  ESL 
instructors,  and  post-program  employment  tn  an  occupation  matched  to 
the  tra>p1ng*area.  i  • 

Only  one-third  of  the  tt\a1nee£  continued  to  work  in  areas  closely 
related  to  their  training  occupation.       *  v 

The  study  was  based  on  a  probability  sample  of  718  traineesMn 
8»7  vocational  classes  in  38  bilingual  vocational  training  programs. 
The  sample  wa$  designed  to  represent  a  total  annual  enrollment  in 
bijingual  vocational*  training  of  limited  English-speaking  trainees 
•during  1978.    the  programs  funded  unded  Subpart  3  account  for  one- 
third  of  the  classes  (29)  and  about  23  percent  of  the  sample  trainees 
(167).  . 
> 

preprogram  information  was;  collected  retrospectively  from  trainees 
during  the  initial  Interview  while  they  were  enrolled  in  vocational 
classes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1978.    A  second  interview  was 
conducted  after  the  trainees  had  been  out  of  training  for  8  to  1 1  months. 

Measurements  of  English  language  proficiency  were  obtained  during 
both  Interyiews.    The  first,  obtained  while  trainees,  were  still 
enrolled  1  rt  trailing,  was  used  to  classify  trainees  according  to  their 
English  language  proficiency  at^that  $1me.  ♦fhe  second  was  used  to 
analyze  the  relationship  between  English  proficiency  and  postbrogram 
labor  force  status.'  _ 

Only  18  percent  of  the  trainees  were  born  1n  the  Un^ed  States. 
About  60  percent  of  the  students  had  no  previous  schooling  in  the 
United  States  or  in  a  setting  where  EngJish  was  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion.   About  77  percent  of  the  trainees  had  6  yearsyOr  fewer  of  U.S, 
or  Engl ish  school .   .  >  ' 

Unemployment  dropped  by  more  jffian  40  percent  between  the  pre- 
and  pqstprogram  periods.    The  rate/of  labor  force  participation  of 
trainees  increased  about  25  percent,  Including  %an  increase  of  about 
one-third  (from  49  percent  to  67  perp^nt)  for  women  trainees. 
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The  decline  of  the  trainee  pre-training  post-training  unemploy- 
ment r$tes  was  nearly  twice  as  great  in  the  aggregate  unempl oyrrten t 
rate  and  nearly  5  times  as  great  a,s  the  decline  in  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  labor  areas  in  which  the  trainees  lived-  This 
magnitude  of  change  makes  it  extremely  likely  that  participation  in 
bilingual  vocational  -training  influenced  trainee  employment  very 
fa  vorably. 

The  improvement  in  trainees'  pre-training  post-training  earnings 
was  closely,  comparable  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  all  nonsupervi sory 
and  production  workers  nationally.    Considering  their  initial  disad- 
vantages in  competing  in  the  labcfr,  market ,  the  improvement  in  earnings 
appears  likely  to  have  been  influenced  strongly  by  participation  in 
tfhe  program,  although  this  conclusion  is  less  clearcut  than  the  change 
in  unemployment  rates, 

* 

More  -than  four-fifths  of  the  former  trainees  were  satisfied  with 
their  post-program  jobs.    A*  least  85  percent  of  the  former  trainees 
expressed  satisfaction  pwitft  various  aspects  of  the  program.    Only  job 
p.lacement  services  received  a  lower  rating  with  one-third  of  the 
trainees  expressing  dissatisfaction.    More  than  92  percent  o,f  the 
trainees  were  satisfied  with  the  ability  and  the  methods  of  'their 
instructors.    About  half  .agreed  that  most  of  what  was  done  on  the  job 
was  learned  in  training*  and  nearly  two-thirds  said  they  were  able  to 
apply  most  of  what  they  learned  in  training. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  t* 

Status  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training,  a  mandated  report  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
President  and  the  Confess,  August  1 578 * 

Assessment  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training,  Kirschner  Associates, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  August  1976.  . 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Thomas  L.  Johns 
(202)  245-8174 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
•  -  s 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 


* 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  fame: 

Adult  Education  ---Grants  to  States 

Legislation :  » 
_a —   

'       Adult  Educatioh  Act,,  P.L.  91-230, 
as  amended 


■ 

Expiration  Pate: 
September  30,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION  v  APPROPRIATION 


•1965  (Under  Econ.  Opp.. Ac^  $ 

1966  (  "  "  " 
1*67          •  $  40,000yOO0 

1968  60,000,000 

1969  .  70,000,000 

1970  ,160,000,000 

1971  200,000,000 
'1972  225,000,000 

1973  ■'  225,*000,000 

1974  150,000,000 
■1975  1/  150,000,000 

1976  ~   '  175,000,000  Y 

1977  200,000,000 
'  1978    '  200,000,000 

1979  210,000,000 

1980  230,000,000  • 

1981  250,000,000 


18,612 
20,744 
29,200 
40,«50 
45,000 
50,000 
55,000 
61 ,300 
85,000 
63,485 
67,500 
67,500 
71 ,500 
80,500 
90,750 
100,000 
120,000 


,000 
,063- 
,000  , 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,00Q 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Program^Goal s  and  Objectives:     ^  .  ' 

Ttte  purpose  of  this  program,  as  stated  in  the  legislation, 
is  "to  expand  educational  opportunities  for  adults  and  to. encourage 
the  establishment  of  programs  of  adult  education  that  wt.ll  -- 

{1%  enable  all  adults  to  acquire  basic  skills  neces'sary  , 
to  function  in  society, 

(2)  enable  adults  who  so  desire  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of 

*  secondary  school,  and 

(3)  make  available  to  adults  the  means  to  secur? 

training  that  will  enable  them^Jo  become  more  ( 
employable,  productive,  and  responsible  citizens.' 

1/  In  1  975  the  Appropriation  Act  included  funds  for  both. 1975 
~    and,  1976,  placing  this  program  on'  an  advance  funding  basis. 

•  1 
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The  legislation  defines  the  program's  population  as 
persons  who  .have  attained  the  age  of  16'and  (1)  lack  sufficient* 
mastery  of  basic  educational  skills  to.  enable  them  to  function,  i 
effectively  in's.oclety  oi^who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of    -  \ 
graduation  from  a  schoor  providing  secondary  education  and  who  \ 
have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  and  (2)  are\ 
currently  not  required  to  be  enrolled  In  school.    The  law 
identifies  the  following  groups  within  the  target  population  for 
which  thsre  Is  sped  a  V,  concern  :    residents  of  rural  areas, 
residents  of  urban  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  persons' 
of  .limited  Engl  ish  ^language  skills,  institutionalized  adults, 
adul t- immigrants ,  and  adult  Indochina  refugees.  x 

'Changes  made  In  The  "Adult  Education  Act  by  the  1978  Amend- 
ments increase  outreach  activities  and  encourage  expansion  of  the 
delivery  system  through  the  use  of  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  other  than  the  public  school  system.    Other  changes 
'Include: 

o  expanding  the  purpose  to  include;  basis  functional 
skills,       ■  '     •  , 

■  *  + 

o  broadening  state  plans  to  require  more  consultation  i 

with  ofrtside  groups  improved  needs  .assessment ,  and 
m    cemoYlng  barriers  to  ad.ult'  participat ion;,  —  

o  prov-ldlng  research,  development,  dissemination,,  and 
iluation  authority  at  the  national  level. 


Tb_esjB  amendments,  became  effective  November  1  ,  1978.  Tht*ee- 


year  State  p~Taris  beginning  with  Fiscal  fear  1980  program  operations  ■ 
Implemented  the  amended  legislation.    Implementing  regulations  became 
effective  on  May  4,  1980.  *  t 


Program  Operations: 

/  / 

(   There  are  two  major  parts  to  the  adult  education  program 
established  under  the  Adult  Education  Act,    One  is  the  State- 
administered  program  and  the  other  is  comprised  of  four  national  - 
discretionary  programs.  * 

,„  The  State-administered  program  establishes  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.    Funds  are  ^ 
allocate^  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  and  the  States,  in 
turn,  fund  local  program*  based  on  need  and  resources  available. 
Each  State  Is  required  to  match  tTffese  Federal  funds  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cfents  for  every  ninety  cents  of*  Federal  money. 

Of  the  amourtt  appropriated  for  this  program,  the 
Secretary  sha*l  allot  not  more  than  1  percent  to  the  outlying  area? 
and  $150,000  #to  each  State.    The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  eactv 
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-    State  1n  proportion  to  the  eligible  population  in  eact\  State.  In 
#    order  vto  receive  its  allotment  a 'State  jnust  file  a  geneVal  State 
application  and,  submit  a  State  Plan- not  qore  frequently  than  once 
every  three  years.     *  •        +  *  ^ 

fh£  State  t#hen*distt*ibutes  grants  on  the  basis. of  annual 
,    applications  sifl&mitted  by  local  educational  agencies  and  public 
"or  private  npnprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
*these  grants  are  awarded  competitively  .based  on  criteria  devised  by 
the  States;    In  devising  the  criteria,  a  State  must  consider  the 
following  factors:  ■ 

.   m  +     -  the  needs  of  the  population  to  be>*ejrye<|  by  the 
•  applicant* 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  .applicant  prdposes  projects 
to  reach  adult  populations  least  educated  and  most 
in' need  of  assistance      *  s 


-  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  gives  special 
emphasis  to  adult^asic  education  projects 

-  the  adequacy  of  outre«h  activities,'  including: 

flexible  schedules  to  accommodate  the 
\  greatest  number  of  adults  who  are  jbeas-t 
Vj^ucated  and  most  in  need  of  assistance 

locatifltfs  of  facilities  offering  programs 
4£bat  are  convenient  to  large  concentra- 
'TPfons  of. adult  populations  identified  by      ,  *  f 

th.e  State  or  locations  conven/ent  to 

pubjic  trahsportation,  and  % 

•^he  availability  of  day  care  services 
'   to  participants  in  the  project. 

the  extent  to  which  cooperative  arrangement*  with 
other  agencies  will  be  used  for  delivering  adult 
■   6dticatjon-and  s^oppont^services  -  t#  . 

*-  the  resources  available  to  the  applicant^-  other  than 
.    Federal  iJnd  State  adult  education  funds  -  to  meet 
these  needs      *  k 

-ythe  extent  to  wh*ich  the -proposed  activity  addresses 


the  identified  needs 
■  * 
the  ex.tent 
mp 
t 


to%whteh  1 
accomplished  wi^Mn  ■ 


h  the  project  objectives  caui  be 
the  amount  of  the  budget  request.' 


o 
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The  four  natlonal^lscretionary  programs  are: 
•  * 
1.    A  National  Development  and  Dissemination  Program; 

-  #        2.-  Planning  Grants;  ML 

3.  An  Emergency  Adult'  Education  Program  for 
Indochina  Refugees;  and  < 

4. ^  An  ^dult  Education  Program  for  Adult  Immigrants. 

In  Fi*s^al  Jear  1980,  Jf, 000, 000  in  a  supplemental  "appropria- 
tion was  macfc  available  by  the  Congress  for  the  .two  discretionary 
programs:    Adult  Indochina  Refugees  and  fmmigrants.    An  additional 
$17.6  million  1s  available  for  adult  education  for  Cdban  and  Haitian 
Immigrants.    For  FY  1981,  $2,000,000  1s  requested  for  the  National 
Development  and  Dissemination  Program.  * 

Techai5aJ-as-slst^nce-j-S^tuen--4^— the  -development  of  State 
plans  and  in  the  quality  of  management  plans.    This  is  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  educational  agencies  and 
by  the  ,State  to  the 'locaV  1  ev£l  : 

j      ^  ,  *  ■  *  * 

In  addition  to  State  plans  which  may  be  updated  any  time 
durinjg  the  three-year  periods,  financial  and  performance  reports  are 
required  anni/ally.    An  evaluation  of  activities  according  to  criteria 
' and  procedures  included  in  the  State  plan  is  sent  to  the ^Secretary 
by  the  State.    The  evaluation  shall  be  performed  at  least  once  every 
three  years  .  «.  * 

4 

To  *be  elig         for  Federal  funds  a  State  shall  maintain 
its  fiscal  efforts.    A  State  shall  expend  for  adult  education 
fronf  non-Federal  sources  $n  amount  equal  to  the  fiscal  effort 
of  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  y^ear.    A  State  may  determine  , 
its  fiscal  effort  on  a  per  student  basis  or  on  a  total  expendi- 
ture, basis.    The  Secretary  does  not  make  any  payment  to  a  ' 
'State  in- any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  fiscal 
effort  of.a  State  for  adult  education  for  the  preceding  fiscal  ,year 
was  not  less  than  the  fiscal  effort  expended  for  adult  education, 
purposes  during  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year.    However,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  for  one  fiscal  year  only  the  maintenance 
of  effort  requirement  if  the  Secretary  determines  1t  would  beeflult^bl 
to  do  so  , in  view  of  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances "arfectlncj 
the  State.  .  ^  *  ,  r 


A  State  wishing  to  receive  a  waiver  sh^l  submit  a  request' 
with  its  three-year  State  plan  or  as  an  amendment  to*  the  pTan, 
including  in  the  request  the  reaaon  and  any  additional  informa- 
tion the*  Secretary  *irray  r'equire.    As  of  July  1980,  no  State 
has  requested  a  waiver.    Maintenance  of  effort  is  monitored  . 
indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government  by  an*-tfhaTys1s  of  financial 
reports  c)nd  by  visits  to  S1®te  agencies*  . 


Program  Scope:  V 


tfost  Federal  funds  are  distributed  by  the  States  to  support 
Instructional  projects  at  the  local  level.    Grants  to  States  fn 
FY  1980  ranged  from  $73,172  to  $8,334,833. 

Types  and  Amounts  of  Federal  Grants: 

m    The  estimated  distribution  of  the  ,fY  1980  fnonles  1s  as  follows; 
(1)  $i;O00,000  reserved  for  outlying  arfca-s,  (2)  each  State,  the* 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  R1co  receiving  a  minimum  amount  of 
$150,000  and  (3)  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the* 
number  of  persons  16  and  over  with  less  tharr  .& "HTgh.  sc hool  educa- 
tion based  on  the  1970  Census.    Thirty-two  States  ha<l  grants,  of 
more  than  on£  million  dollars  with  the  four  largest  bfelng  New  York 
($8,334,833),  California  ($7,373,624),  Pennsylvania  ($5,620,657), 
and  Texas.  ($5,500,870).    The  smallest  Stefte  amount  tfaa  $240,062,  * 
granted  to  Alaska.  m  \ 

^ '  *  *  j  - 

fflthin  each  State  the  Federal  funds  may  be  utilized  for 
administrative  expenses,  State  advisory  councils,  research  and  special 
projects,  and  various  types  of  Instructional  projects.    The  Secretary 
notifies  4ach  State  annually  of  the  maximum  amount  available  for  use 
for  State  administration  of  tte  program  —  approximately  five  percent 
of  the  total  State  al lotment  With  a  minimum  of  $50,(300  per  State. 
For  each  outlying  area  the  minimum  level  1s  $25,Q0G\ 

Section  310  of  the  Act  provides  that  not  lesy  than  ten  percent 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States  shall.be  used  for  special  projects 
and  teacher  training.    These  may  Involve  the  use/of  Innovative  methods, 
systems,  materials  or  programs,  ,or  may  be  part  o;f  comij^n^ty  schools 
programs  which  have  unusual  promise  1n  promoting  a  comprehensive  or 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problem  pf  persons  jNlth  Educational 
deficiencies,  or  may  be  for  training  present  otf  potential  program 
personnel.  / 

The  majority  of  Federal  funds  are  expended  on  various  t/pes  , 
of  Instructional  activities  through  grants  made  by  the  States  to 
projects  at  the  local  level.    All  States  are  required  to'  place 
emphasis  on  adult  basic  education  programs. 


\J  The  sources  of  information  1n  this  section  are  preliminary  flnd- 
~  ings  prepared  by  Development  Associates,. Inc.  (under  contract  to 
5   The  Department  of  Education  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Adult 

Education  State-adm1n1 stered  Program,  jJay  >980),  and  the  Office 
,    of  Vocational  and  Adult  Educatlorf. 
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Irr 'addition  to  adult  basic  tfhd  secondary  education,  tife 
Federal  legislation  encourages  provision  of  instruction  -fir 
English  as     Seiond  Language  ,(ESL)  or  bilingual  education.  In 
some  Staxe?  ESL,act1 vi ties  constitute  a  major  and  separately  funded* 
component  of  the  program.    Of  the  total  population  served  Iji  adult 
education  programs,  31%  are  In  tb1s  component. 

-  *       9  m 

*  *  ^1 

The  Federal  govennfoent  also  provides  emergency  funding  as  the 

need  arises-,    pne  such  need  was'*  the  increased  d  mand  for  adult 

classes  brought  about  by  ttfe  large  number  of  Indochina  refugees 

entering  the  United  States*    Grants  for  1977-78  were  made  to  65  State  and 

local  educational 'agencies  to  serve  30,000  participants.    There  were 

approximated v  *30  fulftlme  and  530  part-time  staff  employed  In  these 

•  programs.     The  amount  expended,  was  $10,029,327r    $2.5  million  Is 

re£u£Sted  for  the  Emergency  Indochina  Program  for  FY  198K  —Other 

a'tfal 1  able  funds  Include  $2*5  million  for  adult  education  programs  for 

Immigrants ^and  $17.6  million  for  adult  Cuban  and  Haitians. * 

.  * 

t    ■  ' 

State  and  Local  Funding:     . ,  , 

«  *  . 

The  Adul't  Education  Act  provides  that  the  Federal  share  of  ' 
the  expenditures  needed  to  carry  out  the  State  Plan  shall  be  no 
more  than  90  percent  (except  with  respect  to  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  ihe.Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padfrc  Islands  where  the  Federal  share  may  be 
100  -percent) .  .  .  ' 

j  •  *  / 

.°tfjf11»  tne  average  size  of  project  grants  during  FY  1 
was  $30\2j&6.    About  28*  of  the  grants  wej-e  for  less  than  $5,000; 
ten  percent  received  grants  of  .$2,000  or  less..   The  average  cost 
In  Federal  funds  for  FY  1979  was  $46  per  participant. 

,  Program  Ef fect-1  veness  and  Progress: 

'  Ih  Octobejr  1978,  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  analyzed  data 
received  from  50  States  reporting  on  the  accomplishment  of  program 
objectl-ye*  for  FY  1977.    The  purpose  was  to  assess  States'  progress 
1n  providing  Improved  and  more  effective  learning  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  adults.    States  reported  the  achievement  of  qoals 
'--such  as.  the  following;        £•  * 

l.„  Improvements  1n  the  operation,,  administration,  and 
evaluation  of  local  program;*  were  emphasized  1n  state- 
wide workshops  for  local  administrative  personnel.- 
State  coordinators  visited  local  programs'^on  the  average 
of  two  or  .three  times  during  the  year  "to*  verl  fy  eproll- 
ments,  compliance  with  adult  education-  Federal  and- State 
legislation  ?>nd  regulations,  and, tne  achievement  "of  . 
objectives  establ1stied"by-total  tftrecTToTs  ~  
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2     States  expanded  the  number  of  adult 'education  classes 
through  increased  cooperative  arrangements  with  agencies 
and  organizations  such  as  Comfnunlty  Education,  CfcTA,  t 
.Health  Services,  Social  Services",  chgrches>  correctional 
and  mentaJ  institutions,  and  communfty  action  agencies. 
New  adult  learning  centers' 'were  started,  classes  were 
provided  1n  area  vocational  centers,  Instruction  was* 
Offered  via  television  and  mobil  vans,  and  new  programs 
were  established,  many  with  satellite  classes  In  rural 
communities  or  other  areas  with  small  scattered^rumbers  t 
of- adults  needing  services. 

3.    States  increased  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  ■ 

instructional  service?  through  special  demonstration  and 

staff  development  projects.    Projects  either  trained  .  ^  r 

personnel  or  a'eveloped  curriculum  or  instructional 

methodology  in.  the  areas  of  life-coping  skil.ls,  adtilt  , 

high  school  and  Adult  Performing  Level  concepts,  and 

volunteer  tutorial  trainingjn  reading  and  mathematics. 

-Ttfe-eva-lvatfon-completed  in*  May  1980  for  the  Office  of 
-ation  by  Development  Associates  contains  the  following  condt/sions 


Eval  ration 


1      increasing  numb'ers  of  adults  are  being  served,  but  there 
continues  to  be  a  large,  unmet  need  foe  additional  services.  „ 

2,  An  estimate  of  1.9  million  adults  were  served  1n  FY  1979. 
Of  these,  SS'.S*  were  females,  65. 1%  were  under  35  years  old, 
56       were  members  of  ethnic  minorities,  and"  26.9SJ  received 
public  assistance. 

3.  General  >y,'  participants.' (79.7*)  reported  partlaV  of  full 
attainment  of  their  personal  goals  for  the.  specific  program 
for  whicn  they  -enrol  1 ed . 

4     OnH  38%  of  students  meet  in  elementary  or  secondary  ' 
schools    28*  meet  in  adult  learning  centers,  10*  in  Community  . 
cSVlegls  and  vocational /technical"  schools,  and  25%  In  churches, 
rison"  libraries,  or  priv.ate  homes     Huch  of  the  Instruction 
fcs  individualized  and  competencyibased.    About  Jb*  ot  tne 
teachers  are  assisted  by  volunteers  or  aides. 


5.    HoreempTias-is  is  needed  on  clearly  targeting  the  Federal 
program  and  on  helping  local  projects  serve  the  targeted 
population  groups. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies? 

Information  1r  or  1  979  shows*the  following  data  for  the  race4,  age, 
and  sex  of  the  population  served  national-ly.     •  .  *"* 


.American  Indian  &  Eskimos 
Black  .  - 

Asian  &  Pacific  Indian 
Soanlsh  .    '  * 

Other 


21  ,475 
391  ,713 
133,129 
3/7,217 
762,742 


16  -  44  years 
44  -  64 
65  + 


1 ,484,341 
229,720 
53,-012 


.Kale 
Female 


795,183 
971  ,890 


45%- 
55% 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


o    Annual  State  Performance  and  Financial  Reports 

o    HEW  Reports  on  State  Program  Audits  • 

o    Natlohal 'Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 

« 

o  »  An  Evaluation  of  the  fault  Education  State  Gr&nt 
'Program,  Development  Associates.,  Incf,  Hay  V980, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education*,  Office  of  Program 
Evaluation.    -  *  , 


r  ?4 


\ 
\ 


For  further  information  about* program  operations, 

;  ,     Contact:  '  Mr.  Pagl  V.  DeUer 

*  *     m  .  •  ,  (202  KJ245-2278 

For  furtfrer  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

-  \       Contact:    Eugene  Tucker    -  f 

K        #     *  (202)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON^IPUCATION  PROGRAMS 

¥ 

Program  Name:' 

Career  Education 
Legislation:  \J 
•     P.L.  $5-207 


Expiration  Pate: 
September  30,  198$ 


FUND  LUG  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
-  1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
•  *15,000\000 
65,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$,  10,000,000 
10,135\0DO 
»  10,T35,000 
10,135,000  ' 
20,000,000  2/ 
15,000,000  V 
10,000,000  ' 


Program  €oa!s  fend  Objectives: 


P,U '95-207,  The  Career  Education  Incentive  Act,  is  tjie 
Implementation  phase  of  the  developmental  work  initiated  under 
P. I.  93-380*  '  Under  that  earlier  legislation  thfi  Congress  authorized 
a  program  which  provided  leadership  in  the  development  of  career 
education  and  which  put  major  emphasis  on  demonstrations  of  the 
best-career  educati on  .programs  and  practices  and  on  developing 
State  plans  for  implementing  career  education  programs* 


'T7  DuHng  FY  7b  this  Program  opera te<Pu\»der  the  authority  of  the  . 
~~    Cooperative  Research  Act.     In  FY  76  through  FY  78  i  t '  opera  terxJ 
1  under  the  Special  Projects  Act,  Public  Law  93-380,  Sections 
402^and.406/  Under  the  latter  Act,  half  of  the  Special 
Projects  flmfrs  went  directly  to  the  Commissioner  fpr  use  in 
contracts  and  the  other  half  to  the  programs  named  in  that 
Act,  one  of  which  was  Career  Education*    P.L*  93-380  expired 
,  -     at  the  end  of *l 978  and  the  Congress  passed  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Incentive  Act  (P.L.  95-207)  on  Oecember  13,  1977  to 
•  authorize  funding  beginning  io  FY  79  and  ending  in  Ftt  83. 

2/  The  Congress  originally  approbated  $32  <  femi  1 1  i  on  for  FY  79* 
After  receiving^  request  to  rescind  theserunds,  the  Congress 
cut  the  appropriation  to  $20  mlll.ion.    The  conferees  stated 
that  the  ei^ti  re^amount -should  be  spent  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  career  education  provisions  of  the  Act  (Grades  K-12). 

3/  The  Congress  ffrigi  nal  ly » appropri  a  ted  $20.rni/flion  for  FY  8(h 
After  receiving  a  recission  request  the  Congress  'reduced  tJye> 
appropriate  xj>  $15  million,  all  of  which  was  t>o  be  spent  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  career  education  provisions  of  the  Act. 

41G      ■     ■  ■ 
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Public  Law  95-207  became  operative  with  trte  appropriation  of 
f,unds  for.  FY  79.     In  this  Act,  the  Congress  states  that  its 
-Purpose  is  "...td  assist  States  and  local  educatio'nar  agencies. . . 
InVwxing  education  as  preparation  for  work,  and  as  a  means  of 
relating  work  values  to  other  life  roles  and  choices  (such  as 
family  life),  a  major  goal  of  all  who'te'actf  and*  all  who  learn  by'  ' 
increasing  the  emphasis  they  place  on  career  awareness,  explora- 
' tl^nL  i^c^s^on  making,  and  planning,  and  to  do  so  in  a  manner' 
*  #whuh-  «*l  1  promote  equal  opportunity  In  making  career  choices  . 
through  the  elimination  of  bias  and>  stereotyping  in  such  activi- 
ties, Includitvg-bTas  and  stereotyping  on  account  of  race,  sex,  age, 
economic  status,  or  handicap."  .The  Regulations  for  "Career  Education 

L5nnJ;VT7Pr?§7r2mS/  Whi?h  Were  Publtsfitfd  in  "the  Federal  Register  on 
October  T7,  1979,  summarize-  this  purpose.  . 

Program  Operations: 

* 

«f»f-Bof?  mainJenance  of  effort  and  matching  are  requi.red  in  the 
State  allotment  program  under  the  new  Legislation.    To  maintain  . 
effort  -in  career  education  a  State  must  spend  from  its  own" 
resources  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the -amount  the  State  spent  ' 
for  career  education  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    The  matchina 
requirement  provides  that  the  cost  of  State  adSlIf stJSf f S of  9 
the  Act  may  bejlOOX  from  Federal  funds,  in  FY  79,  but  the  State 

?n"d  8?ay  V    haSt  25\f°r  ^  80'  and  at  least  5°*  f°r  FY  81,  82, 
aSAH^;h4nUr  5eI"  match1n9  provisions  require  that  funds  for  State  > 
\\d»rl\    !  fJM0"^  Uucat1^al  ^cy  programs  may  be  100%* 
lit  in  fJ  *l    79/?^8?'  rH°*ever>  the  State  must  pay  25%  in  FY  81, 
nfMM  ilfi  *nt75%  In  FY  83'    The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
loca \     Jd  ntVvltJ^'  10C31t  Cementation  may  come  from  State 
n  k  nd  rLll \l  \?  SOurces'     It  may  include  cash  contributions, 
.in-kind  contributions,  volunteer  services,  materfals,  and  equii- 

't 

^fflN?  sJate  may  reserve  more  tha'n  10%  of  its  funds  for  Drovidina 
State  leadership  activities  listed  In  the  Act,  either  directly  ' 

tfonJ    "!!  a^:9Tn^  Wfth  public  a9enc1es  and  PrlJati  EjIZli.- 
J„2       „! o  State  may  reserve  more  . than  10*  of?  Its  finds  for  FY  79 

AkVi  °VJS  funds  for  FY  80  through  83  for:    (1)  emolovinV 
additional  state  educational  agency'personnel  to  adSfn  strand* 
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coordinate  programkassisted  under  the  Act,  and  (2)  reviewing 
-  and  revising'  the  State  plan.    The  unreserved  funds  must  be 
districted  by  tfie  State  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
comprehensive  career  education  programs.    At  least  15$  of  the 
funds  distributed,  to  loca'l  agencies  must  be  used  for  programs  to 
develop  and  implement  comprehensive  career  guidance,  counseling, 
placement,  and  follow-up  services  using  counselors,  teachers^ 
'    parents,  and  community  resource  personnel.   *  * 

To  obtain  funds  for  comprehensive  G*reer  education  program^ 
a  local  educational  agency  must  apply  Ao  its  State  agency.  Each 
State  agency  will  review  the  applications  and  may  make  payments 
to  local  educational* agencies ,  to  the  extent  practicable,  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  established  by  the  State  agency  and  criteria  1  rr 
Section  8(b)  of  the  Act. 

Unless  a  Statte  is  prohibited  by  Law  from  providing  services 
tostudents  and  teachers  in  private  and  non-profit  schools,  the 
State  «must  make  provisions  for  the  effective  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  private-school  students  and  teachers  In  programs 
assisted  under  the  Act.     In  States  which  are  prohibited  from 
providing  such  services,  the  Secretary  of  Education  is  responsible  , 
for  providing  that  th^se  private-school  students  and  teachers  partici- 
pate.   Private  school  officials  must  be  consulted  on  the  arrangements, 
,  and  a  public  agency  in  the  State  will  administer  the  funds.  » 

• 

Each  State  1s  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  December  31  of  each  year  except  FY  79.    The  «, 
report  will  contain:    .(1)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  each 
objective  1n  the  State  plan  has  been  achieved,  (2)  a  description  of  * 
the  extent  to  which  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are  us1.ng 
.    both  Federal  and  their  own  resources  to  achieve  these  objectives,  an<J 
(3)  a  description  of  tfce  programs  funded  within  the  State,  Including  ^ 
an  analysis  of  reasons  for  their  successes  and/or  fallur.es. 

.  _ 

In  order  to  receive  FY  79  funding  under  the  new  Legislation 
each  State  Education  Agency  (Including -Insular  areas)  was  required 
to  submit,  by  June  14,  1979,  a  letter  including  assurances  speci- 
fied 1n  the  Federal  Regulations.    The  amount  of  FY  79  funds  distri- 
buted to  the  States  1n  June  and  July,  1979  was  $18.5  million.  Th1& 
represents  the  funds  appropriated  for  FY  79  minus  the  set-as1des 
allowwl  by  the  Law  for  discretionary  use  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.    (The  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  R1co  are  Included  as 
j*States,    The  five  Insular  areas  received  funding  from  the  Comml ssioner 's 
jOj  scretianary  funds  with  fln  amout  equal  to  one  per  centum  of  tt\e 
^appropriation  $200,000.) 
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To  becofoe  eligible  for  further  funding  1n  FY  80  and  beyond,     /  '<* 
each  State  and  Insular  area  was  required  to  submit  a  five-year  pla 
for  Implementing  career  education  1n  that  State.    These  plans  set  /ut, 
explicitly  the  objectives  the  State  will  seek  to  achieve  by  the  erfd 
of  eacn  of  the  fiscal  years  for  wMch  funds  are  made  available  ujrfJer 
th*  Act,  describe  how  the  funds  wfll  be  used  to  Implement  the  overall  - 
'objectives  1n  each  fiscal  -year,  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  the  State  will  follow  to  assure  equal  access  for  all  stu/ents, 
provide  adequate  assurance  of  complying  vrith  that  part  of  the/Law  which 
authorizes  State  and  local  activities,  and  provide  proposed  driteria 
for.  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  the  State  achieves  the  objectives 
set  out  1n  Its  plan. 

* 

These  P.L.  95-207  plans  were  based  on. the  State  plan/ developed 
earlier  under  P.L.  93-380.    Funds  twere  made  available  undfcrT.L.  93-380 
1n  FY  76  and  77  to  enable  e$fh  St^te  and  Territory  to  prepare  a  five- 
year  plan  for  implementing  career  .education.    Each  Stat/  and  Territory 
received  a  written  evaluation  of  Tts  plan  during  the  p/r1od  from  March 
through         1979.    All  States  and 'Jerri torles  also  received  criteria 
and  guidelines  for  adapting  theirKplans  to  meet' the  nteqiH  rements  of 
the  new  Incentive  Act,  P.L.  95-207.    (These  evaluations  were  done  under 
a  contract  with  the  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory  f/r  Educational 
Research  and  Development.) 

Program  Scope: 

P.L.  95-207  makes  S'fate  allotment  funds  av/llable  for  52  Stajtes  — 
the  usual  50  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and/Puerto  Rico.  Allotment 
funds  are  made  available  for  the  Insular  areaf/ as  a  one-percent  set-aside 
1n  the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund.     In  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  the  Act,  all  of  the  States  except  one  (Nei  Mexico)  and  all  fivef  / 
Insular  areas  appl1ed»for  and  received  FV  if  funds  by  sending  in  the 
required  letters  of  assurance. 

(  ; 

In  FY  80,  all  of  tl]e  States  except  tfiree  (New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and 
South  Dakota)  submitted  and  received  approval  °f  their  State  plaos  por 
career  education  and  applied  for  FY  80/State  allotment  funds.  In 
addition,  all  of  the  insular  areas,  except  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  submitted  State  plans  and 'applied  for  FY  80  funds*.  t 

i    '  & 
The  L^w  provides  that  the  furjgs  appropriated  under  P.L.  95-207 

J or  the  State  allotment  program  are  to  be  til  strl  buted  among  the  p^rtlcl* 
atlng  States  on  the  basis  of  the/  popul-ation  aged  5  to  18.  Accordingly, 
in  August  of  1980  a  total  of  $13,875,000  of  FY  80  funding  was  distribu- 
te^ to  the  participating  States  and  a  total  of  $150,000  was  distributed 
to  the  four  participating  insular  .areas.     (This  represents  the  funds 
appropriated  for  FY  80  minus  the  rfet-asides  allowed  by  the  Law  for* 
discretionary  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Education.)  * 

In  the  distribution  of  FY  80  ^funding,  there  were  16  States  which 
received  minimum  allotments  of  approximately  $128,000  each.  Twenty 
States  received  between  -$129,000  and  $300,000  each,  six  States  received 
between  $3<X1  ,000  and  $500,000  each**,  six  received  between  $501  ,000  and 
$1,000,000  each,  and  one  State  received  slightly  over  one  million 
dollars.  • 
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Program  Effectiveness*  aqd  Progress:         *  -  - 

A  substantial  amount  of  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  local 
programs  has  been  gathered  since  1974  and  has  been  reported  In  the 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  for  fY  78.    4s  of  the  end  of  FY  80  there  were 
14  projects  which  had  been  judged  exemplary  by  the  Joint  Dissemination 
Review  Panel  of  DHEW's  Education  D1  v1  s1on>sJnformat1on  on  these 
projects  1s  being  disseminated  through  ED's  National  Diffusion  Network. 


p.l.  »o-zu/  was  completed  in  -su  and  has  been  reported  H 
entitled  Implementation  of  the  Career  Education  Incentive  > 
Report  on  the  EvaluabiHty  Assessment  (ED-186-679) .  Thps  i 
eluded  that  the  P.L.  95-20/  career  education  program  Is  pl< 


f  An  evaluablllty  assessment  of  the  new  program  In-ltlated  under 
P.L.  95-207  was  completed  In  FY  £0  and  has  been  reported  1n  a  document 

Act  Interim 
s>tudy  con- 
lauslble  and 

measflrabte.    The  study  also  developed  an  evaluabTe  program  model  which 
contains  113  activity/outcome  linkages,  and  the  .study  Identified,  for 
each  linkage,  (a)  the  activity,  (bl  the  Intended  outcome;  (c)  the 
measures,  (d)  the  data  source,  (e)  the  quantlf lability/  (f)  the  potency, 
and  (g)  the.  col  lection  and, processl ng  ease/difficulty.    A  summary  of 
this  study  may  be  found  Irt  Appendix  B  of  Volume  II  of  this  Report. 

Ongol ngu*fld  Planned  Cuaflfrl  Inn  lludles: 

As  *  follow-onlo        evaluablllty  assessment  completed  1n  1980, 
a  rapid  feedback  study  Is  being  conducted  and  should  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  FY  1981.    It  will  provide  Information  on  program  effects  20  to* 
22  months  after  funds  were  first  released  to  the  States  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  P.L.  95-207  program  was  befun. 
*  »  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Project  reports  from  grantees,  1975  and  1978.  ^ 

Jung,  Steven  'M.  and  others.    Implementation,  of  the  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act-     Interim  Report  on  the  Evaluablllty  Assessment 
Palo  Alto,  Cal Ifornla :    American  Institutes  for  Research:  March 
1980,  (ED-186-679).  . 

Mitchell,  Anita  H.  Assessment  of  State  Plans  ?or  Career  Education. 
Los  Alamltos, -California;  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educa- 
tlonaT  Research  and  Development;  September  1978. 

Bhaerman,  Robert  0.    Career  Education  And  Basic  Academic 
Achievement;    A  Oescrlptive'  Analysis  of  the  Research. 
Washington,  D-C.    U. 9.  Office  of  Education;  Hay  1977.  (£0-140-032) 

Bonnet,  Oebora'h  G.    What  Ooes  Career  Education  Do  For  K1ds? 
A  Synthesis  of  1975-76  Evaluation  Results.    Crawf ords vi He » 
Indiana :    New  Educational  Directions,  Inc.;  June  1977-  (ED-143-831  ) 

Oatta,  Lols-ellln  and  others-    Career  Education  -  What 
Proof  Oo  We  Have  That  It  Works?    Washington,  D.C.*    U.S.  Office 
.of  Education;  1977.     (ED-151-516)  ) 
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Enderlein,  Thomas.    A  Review  of  Career  Education  Evaluation 

Studies.  Washington,  D.CTi  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1976.  (TD- 
141-584).                      -  S  * 

Mclaughlin,  Donald^nd  others.    Career  Education  in  the  .Public 
Schools,  1974-75:    A  National  Survey.    Palo  Alto,  California: 
American  Institutes  for  Kesearch;  May  1976.    (E0-122-1 65) . 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Career  Education.  Jiff* 
Efficacy  of  Career  Education.    Washington,  D.C.J    TheTounci  1 ; 
1976.  Uo-\ib-hl)  


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact;    Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Hoyt 
(202)  245-2284 

For  further  1  nformaJjion  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, 

Contact:    Dr.  Oanice  Anderson  ' 
•     (202)  245-8195 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OW,  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Teacher  Corps  Program 

Legislation : 

Title' V-A  of  the  Higher         -  . 
Education  Act  of  1,965  (P.L. 
'89-329),  as  amended  by  P.L. 
90-35,  P.L.  ^0-575,  P.L.  91-230, 
^   P.-L.  92-318,  P.L.  93-380  and, 
P.L.  94-482 


Expiration  Uate: 
F>  .1979  1/     ,  , 


FUNDI  NjG  HISTORY 

■*  !  1  


YEAR 

196a 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

19fl 

1972 

1973y 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979' 

1980 

1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  36,100,000 
64,715,000 
33,000,000 
46,000,000, 
.  80,000,000 
100,000,000 

ioa,ooo,ooo 

37,500,000 
37,500,000 
37,500,000 
37,500,000 
*  50,000,000 
75,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,009,000 


APPROPRIATION 


r. 


"9 
11 
13 
20 
21 
3ff 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
30 
30 


,500,000 

,324,000 

,500,000 

,900,000 

,737,000  * 

,800,000, 

,435,000 

,500,000 

,500,000 

,500,000 

,500,000  - 

,500,000. 

,500,000 

,500,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  / 


The  purposes  of  Teacher  Corps  as  stated  1n  the  legislation 
are  to  strengthen  the  educat1onaijopportun1t1 es  available  to 
children  1n  areas-"hav1ng  cpncenwlfclons  of  low-Income  famjUes, 
to  encourage  co-lleges  and  universities  to  broaden  their  programs 
of  teacher  preparation,  and  to  encourage  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  local  education  agencies,  to  Improve  programs  of 
training  a,nd  retraining  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides  by  -- 

 ,£l)  attracting  and  training  qualified  teachers,  who 

will  be  made  available  to  local  education,  agencies 
***   for  teaching  in  such  areas 


\J  This  legislation  will  be  .automatically  extended  to  FY  1980  1f 
j       Congress  does  not  act  on/new  legislation  before  the  current 
O  nxplrat-fon  date.  *  , 

SM£     ■  '  _  .423  ■ 
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(2")  attracting  and  tra-in-ing  inexperienced  teacher 
interns  who  will  be  made  available  for  teaching  and 
inservice  training  to  local  education  agencie-s  in  / 
»  -such  areas  iV^teams  led  by  an  experienced  tocher;* 

(3)  attracting  volunteers  to  serve  as  part-time  tutors 
or  full-t,ime  -i nstrucfrional  assistants  in  programs 
carried  out  by  local  education  agenci.es  and  institu- 
te n^--o4«-h4^4w^duc^-i^—serv4^  

<4)  attracting«efnd  training  education  personnel  to 
provide  {relevant  remedial ,  basic ,  and  secondary 


n 


educational  training,  including  literacy  and  communica- 
tion skills,  for  juvenile  delinquents;  youth  offenders, 
and  adult  criminal  offenders;  and 


supporting  demonstration,  documentation,  institu- 
.    tional ization,  and  dissemination  of  the  resuTts. 

•  9  *  \  ' 

This  last  goal  refl ects* several  significant  changes  intro- 
--duced  by  the  Education  Amendments,  of  1  976.    One  major  change  was 
/  extending  the  two  year  grant  cycle  of  previous  years  to  five 

years.    A  second  was  that  each  Teactier  Corps  project  will  emphasize 
the  demonstration  of  new  programs  and  practices  with  linkages 
between  presefvice  and  inservice-'tra«ining  and*  which  involve  the 
-  total  faculty  of  a  site  school Typical  program  elements  incflide 
flexible  models  of  teacher  education  based  pn  performance  cri- 
teria; the  development  Of  collaborative  deci sion-maRi ng  proce- 
dures that  assure  parity  to  Uie  participating  college  or  university, 
community  served  by  the  project,  and  local  education  agency;  . 
.  $he  development  of  a  community  component  which  se*eks  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  »the  institutions  and-community  by  providing 
educational  services  beyond  the  school.^alls  and  .invol  ving 
parents  in  the'classroom  program;  the  demonstration  of  a  major 
.  tea.cher  training  framework  (CBTE,  mul  tidi sci  pi i nary ,  research  based, 
,  etc.)  for  the  'demonstration  of  a'n  integrated  program  of  training 
.  and  retraining;  and  an  emphasn's  on  the  improvement  <Jf  management 
within  the  cooperating  agencies  of  -the  delivery  of  education 
personnel  and  retraining  services  incl udi ng *pl anni ng ,  documentation, 
institutionalization,  and  dissemination-. 

# 

Jn  FY  78  Teacher  Corjps  g.oals  and  objectives  were  expanded 
to  include  demonstration  of  training  arid  retraining  programs  for 
AH  educational  personnel  in  grades  Kr12,  in  institutions  of  ' 
higher  education,  and  in  communities  served  -by  these  programs. 
These  denronstration  .program^  will  be  implemented  Qver  a  five  year 
grant  period,  .Planning  to  meet  this  broader,  more  inclusive 
mandate  fregan  in  FY  77;  grants  were  awarded 'to  81  projects  in  FY  Z8 
and  to  *53  more  projects  in  FY  79.    Two  were  later  discontinued,  * 
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Program  Operations:  v  ; 

T  C    awards  grants  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
and  a  local  educational  agency,  either  of  which  may  be, the  prime 
qrarftee,  to  cooperatively  mount  and  operate  a  project  which  will 
be  managed  collaboratively.    All  Teacher  Corps  PrJJ°ct  VSl/SlS6 
through  competitive  grants  to  achieve  the 'legi  slated  purpose  a/id 
-  the  four  outcomes  using  the  means  specified! n  the  Rule;;  an^ 
Regulations  and  the  strategies  determined. oy  the  project. 

Projects  funded  in  July  1978, are  known  as  Program  78.  New 
.  projects  in  1979  are  known  as  Program  79.    There  are  79  Program 
78  projects  in  their  second  year  and  51  Program  79  projects  in 
their  first  year.    After  Year  1  of  each' Program,  grantees  are 
eliqible  fcohave  their  grants  renewed  annually  for  the  four 
subsequent  years.    After  Year  3  there  will  be  diminishing  levels 
.  .of  Federal  funds  since  institutionalization  of  the  activities 
'  using  local  funds  is*  expected  to  begin. 

*  ■ 

The  organizational  structure  6f  the  Teacher  Corps,  is  as  ■ 
follows:    (a)  the  National  Office  within  the  U.S.  pffice  of  Educa- 
tion consisting  of  three  Branches—Management,  Operations,  and 
Development;  (b)  a  system  of  Networks,  operated  by  Boards,  with 
contracted  responsibility  to  identify  arttl  meet  needs  and  provide 
information  links  within  and  among  projects  of  each  Network; 
(c)  within  a  project  two  groups  share  information,  guide  tne 
project,  and  provide  communi ty-lfased  support—an  elected     t  „ 
Community  Council  and  a>  project  Policy  Board  (the  nucleus  on  the 
■  Board. must  be  the  TJean  of  the  IHE,  the  Superintendent  of  the  LEA 
and  the  Chairperson  of  the  Community  Council;)  CdMlso  at  J:he  . 

*  -local  project  level*  all  components  collaborate. 

• 

The  organization  of  a  typical  Teacher  Corps  project  in  the 
field  usually  includes  at  least  one  but  not  more  X;han  fou*  .school  s 
<S  (where  el'ementary  schools  must  be  Title  I  eligible)  within  a" 
feeder 'svstem;  a  tejim  of  at*  least  iour  teacher-interns  and -one 
experienced  teacher  as  a  team  leader;  an  elected  community 
council  having  at  least  seven  members;  an  institution  of  higher 
education;  a  local  education  agency,  and  other  institutions  and  • 
agencies  -such  as  correctional  institutions,  teacher  organizations, 
professional  associations,  social  servi'ce  agencies,,  and  students. 

* 

Program  Scope:         v'  ■  .* 

During  Fiscal  YeaK  1979,  the  Teacher  Corps  "had  ]  32  opera- 
tional projects  which  included  the  79  Program  78  projects  afld  the 
53  Prddram  79  projects.*  Jhese  projects  are  located  1n  123  school 

•  districts,  130  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  seven  State 
Departments  of  Education,  including  outl.ying  regions  and  correc- 
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tional  institutions.    Teacher  Corps,  projects  ,  through  differentiated" 
staffing  and  individualized  instructional  activities,  directly 
.affected  the  learning  experience  of  approximately (.520,000  childrenw 
Projects  impacted  on  special  clientele  groups  such  as  bilingual  , 
children,  Indian  children,  and  chi ldrejn  in  correctional  institutions 
l!h«  ?r    2rps ,?1so  s«PP°rted  a  special  program  which  encouraged  high 
school  and  college  students,  paYents  and  other  community  residents  to 
serve  as  tutors  or  instructional  assistants  for  children  in  disadvan- 

1  n u n i "u o h  t  InJ97?'  aPProxl'mately  25,780  educational  personnel  are 
involved  in  Teacher  Corps  projects.    -J 

» 

Title  V,  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Sectjon  517  prohibits 
using  Teacher  Corps  members  to  replace  any  teacher  who  wotld        *  • 

^on^2S!  fe  e?P1oHd'    ™ere  is  no  Provision  for  waivers'of  this 
requirement.    Compliance  is  assured  by  the  Teacher  Corps  regulations, 
State  approval  of.  the  project  proposal,  and  scrutiny  by  specialists 
on  biannual  site  visits. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

.  A  Study  of  Teacher  Training  at  Sixth  CvcTe  Teacher  Corps 
Projects  Ueb  by  Pacific  I  &  TA  Corp  under  contract  to 

0ED/0T)   found  that: 

-  Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  superior  to  control  group 
teachers  on  many  of  the  teacher  performance  variables 
desired  by  Teacher  Corps  projects,  e.g.,  developing  f  . 
ethnically  relevant  curriculum  using  community 

resources  in  teaching  and  initiating  contact  with 
parents,  posUive  attitudes  about  reading  develop- 
ment,- and  causes  of  poverty  in  society. 

-  There  was  no  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  * 
teachers  in  terms  of  (a)  their  perception  of  the 
importance  of  bringing  about  educationa.1  change  in 

the  school,  and  (b)  in  reading  gains  of  pupils  ■  * 

despite  a  greater  emphasis  on  reading  i nstruction^ 

on  the  part  of  control  group  teachers  in  grades  2-3.  ^ 

Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  able  to  bring  about 
changes  in  a  pupil's  -self-concept  that  were 
significantly  greater  than  changes  brought  about  bv 
control  group  teachers.  .  -  "* 

-  Teacher  Corps  graduates  who  facilitated  both  high 
reading  gains  and  improved  self-concept  tended  to 
be  teachers  who  brought  about  change  in  the  school 
and  who  initiated  contact  with  parents. 


-  No  teacher  background  characteristics  or  Teacher 
"  Corps  program  variables  were  significantly  correlated 
directly  with  pQpiT  reading, gain .    A  number  of 
•Teacher  Corps  program  variables,  h6wever,  were 
significantly,  correlated  with  Pifpil  self-concept 
growth  and-other  pupiJ  variables.    The  consistent 
pattern  of  relationship  between  most»pupil  varia- 
bles-and  Teacher  Corps  program  characteristics 
strongly  suggests  that  teacher  training  does  make  a 
.  "  difference  on  pupil  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  on 
related  teacher. performance.  m 

In  April  1977  a  paper  was. done  by  G.  Thomas  Fox,  Or.  -of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Madison  on  the  Limitations  of  a  standard 
Perspective  on  Program  Evaluation:    The  Example  of  Ten  Yeafyof 
Teacher  corps  Evaluations? 
■i  ,  ' 

»-  This  addresses  the  problems  associated  with,  using 
,    *     a  generally  standard  approach  for  evaluation  of 

an  educational  program  by  reviewing  the  history  of 
evaluation  oft  Teacher  Cor^s.-  The  three  major  reasons  ; 
for  Choosing  (Teacher  Corps  were:     (1)  Teacher  Corps 
has  a^ong  history,  of  change  and  re-direction  in 
1ts.-ppl.1cy  aiw  guidelines,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
*     •    loo*  at  the  extent  to  which  evalution  studies  have 
af fitted  po.H'cy  deci-sions-,  *(2)  £he  complexity  of 
Teaser  Corps  fcis^'covided  a  challenge  to  evaluators 
"    over  th#» ye*r$£tm$\  (3)  the  field  of  teacher  education  ♦ 
Is  i«taeeW^gr£^t6r  understanding  based  upon 
empirics^  *fi7i3i^gs.  ^ 

*    Six  equations  are  reviewed  and  Fox  concludes  that  although 
they  "perMnpied^reaibly  from  the.,  perspective  of  standard  evalua- 
.tlojo,"  beca^  of  tie,  methodology  used,  they  lacked  usefulness  to 
-the- program*aJid\de/1S1on  makers.    His  recommendations  for  future 
studies  are  -incorporated  in  the  new  evaluation  (described  below) 
,  for  whic'h%.9'ED/OE  contracted  with  SRI  International  in  August  1978. 

Ongoing  and*  Planned  Evaluation  Stud-ies: 

►  Teacher  Coras  projects  under  broadened  .program  goals  and 
new  programmed/rations  began  their  5*year  gr&nt  periods  In  early 
summer  19781    A  comprehensi ve  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  new 
program  has  .been  developed  by  OED  and  a 'contract  awarded  in  August 
1978\to  SRI  International  for  the  implementation  of  the  evaluation 

Vhe  focus  of  thts  evaluation  1s' on  Program  78  and  Program  79 

Teacher  Corps  projects.    Some  79.  local  project  grants  were  funded 

for  Program  78  anrtl  for  Program*79.    Separate  grants  were  made 

Jbo  the  participating  institutions  of  higher  education,  to  the 

LEAs  and  to  .the  correctional  institutions  1  f»  appropriate. 
... 
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The  work  to  be  performed  required  the  development  of  a 
five-year  evaluation  design.    However,  the  initial  procurement 
will  cover'the  first  three  yea.r.s  of  evalutio-n  activities..  The 
five-year  evaluation  will  be  conducted  in  three,  phases;  (1) 
planning,  (2)  operations,  and  ((3)  analysis  and  reporting .  The 
period  j>f  performance  under  PHfise  I  and  II,  Development  and 
Opera^>onv  will  be  36  months  from  the  date  of  award.    Phase  III, 
Institutional  i2ati'on  and  Adaptation,  will  be  an  option  and  if 
exercised,  will  have  a  period  of  performance  of  24  months.  Some 
activities  in  these  phases  necessarily  overlap.    The  emphasis  is 
,upon  what  and  how  the  projects  tried,  implemented,  succeeded  or 
failed  within  the  Teacher  Corps  Program  at  the  local  regional  and 
national  levels. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.    Annual  operational  data  collected  by  the  Teacher 
Corps  Program.     "  .  ' 


2.    Harsh,  David*and  Lyons,  Margaret.  A 


Training,  at  Sixth-Cycle  Teacher  Corps  Projects.  Volutin 
Methodology  and  Findings.  July,  1974;  A  Study  of  the  1 
ness  of  Sixth-Cycle  Teacher  Corps  Graduates  in  Highly 


Study  of' Teacher 
Volutoe  I 
the  EfTectii ve- 
Innovat i  ve 


Roles  in  Education:  A  Follow-up  StuJyT    Phase  1 1 /February  ,\1 9Z£v* 
Pacific  T  and  TA  Corporation.    U.S.  Department  of  tfealth<>  Edorca- 
tion  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Planning, 
Budgeting  and  Evaluation. 

3.    Fox,  G.  Thomas.     Limi  ta tions  of  a  Standard  Perspective 
on  Program  Evaluation:    The  Example  of  Ten  Years  of  Teacher  Cor.ps 
Evaluations.    April  1977  .    ^University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

.Contact:    Robert  Mulligan 
(202)  245-8272 

r     .  ' 

For-  furthej  i nf orraatron  about  studies  of*program  , 
effectiveness,  ,  J 

— * 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker  » 
>■  (202)  245:8380  . 
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ANNUAL  -EVALUATION  REPORT.  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:- 


Teacher  Centers  Program" 
Legislation:  „ 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
'Section  532 r  -Title  V-B,*as 
'    amended  .by  P.L.  94-'482,  fc.L. 
95-561,  P.L.  96-374,  Education 
.Amendments  of  1976,  1978,  and 
1980  respectively  *  , 


■  FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
f97  9 
1980 
1981" 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  75,000,000 
75,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
20,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  -- 

8,250,000^ 
12,625,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:, 

The.  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  make  grants  /To  iQcal  educa- 
tion agencies  to  plan,  establ 1 sh ,. and  operate  and  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  enabling  them  to  operate  teacher  centers  where 
public  school  teacfrers,  through  teacher  Center  Policy  Boards,  may 
design  and . supervise  their  own  programs  of  curricuTum  development 
and  Inservice  teacher  training.    This  training  should  enable  the 
teachers,  and  schools,  to  better  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
their,  students'. 


Program  Operations: 


[ 


Applications  (after  approval  by  the  Teacher  Center  Policy 
Board)  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  through  State 
departments  of  education,  which  may  screen  *out  those  U  finds  unsuita- 
ble.   Ten  percent  of  the  appropr4ation  funds  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  80  percent  goes  to  Ideal  educational  agencies,  and 
10  percent  goes  to  State  departments  of  education  to  compensate  them 
for  screening  the  appl Ications  -and  fo,r  later  providing  technical 
assistance  and  dissemlnatid^  services  to  the  grantees. 

*     Applications  which  reach  the  Secretary  are  reviewed  by  experts^ 
drawn  from  outside  ofthe  Education, Department. 

.  .    "*  >  • 

The  administering  unit  In,  ED  stimulates  sharing  of  experiences 

among  the  project 'directors  by  means,  of  regional ^and  national) 
conferences,  and  facilitates  the  gathering  of  evaluative  data  by 
<j~daV  fund.ing  to  two  centers  of  expertise  which  In  turn  help 
ERjC  separate  project  directors.  • 


\  .429 
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EaQh  center  that  performs  satisfactorily  may  be  funded  annually 
for  up  to  three  years.  \  0 

Program  Scope: 
* 

During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  program's  third  year  of  operation, 
$11,354,400  supported  85  operational  centers  in  42  States,  Guam  and  , 
the  District  of  .Columbia.    An  amount  of  $345,600  funded  10  plannihg 
grants  and  $1  ,300,000  paid  for  States'  progjpjm  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  overall  evaluation  study  has  been  conducted  on  this  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

No  overall  evaluation  of  the  Teachrer  Centers  Program  has  been 
undertaken  bv  the  Department  of.  Education.*    Syracuse  University  has 
studied  and  documented  Intensively  the  activities;  services  and  w 
resources  offered  by  55  of  the  99  projects.  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:.  ♦ 

V     Program 'records. 
\  . 

Sam  J.  Yarger  and  Sally  K.  Hertens,  Teacher  Centers  Program 
Documentation  Study.    Syracuse:    Syracuse  University,  1 9B0 


/ 


For  further  Information  about  program  6perat1ons, 

Contact:    LeRor**fta1  ser 

(202)  ,472-5502 

.  For  further  Information  abqut  studies  of  program  effec- 
tlvehess,  ^ 

'  Contact:    Robert  J.  Haroney 
(202)  245-8877 
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♦ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Public  Library  Services 


Legislation : 


Library  Services  Act»  P.L.  84-597,  ( 
as  amended  by  the  Library  Services  /- 
and  Construction  Act,  Title  I,  P.L.  \ 
91-600  effective  FY  1972.  and  fur-th'er  >• 
amended  by  P.L.  93-133,  P.L.  93-380 
and  P.L.  95-123 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


. YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


Beginning  1n  1972,  i 
State  Institution- 
alized Services  (Title 
IV-A)  and  Services  to 
the  Physically  Handi- 
capped (J1tle  I¥-B) 
were  combined  under 
Title  I.    The  1977 
amendment  requiring  a 
percentage  of  any  ex- 
cess of  funds  over  $60 
pill  Hon  to  be  reserved 
,for  strengthening  major  ' 
urban  resource  librar- 
ies was  activated  in 
FY  1979. 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  . 

1565 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973  . 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Transition 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


$  7,500,000 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
'45,000,000 
55,000,000 
65,000,000 
75,000,000 
J12.000.000 

vn,  600,  ooo 

123,500,000 
129,675,000 
.137,150,000 
Quarter 
1  37  ,150,000 
110,000,000 
140,000,000, 
150,000,000 

yso.-ooo.oo'o 

/ 


^'7,500,000 
7,500,000  * 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
25,000,000 
25.000,000 
85,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
29,750,000 

•  35,'ooa,'ooo 

46,568,500 
62,000,000  1/ 
44,155,500  ~ 
49,155,000 
49,155,000 
12,289,000 
56,900,000 
56,900,000  - 
^62,500,000 
62,500,000  * 
62,500,000 


"Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

/-The  legislative  purpose. of  the  program  1s  to  provide  support 
to  States:    to  assist  them  1n  providing  library  services  to  ar^as 
without  such  services  pr  areas  with  Inadequate  services,  Including 
services  to  such  groups  as  the  disadvantaged,  bilingual,  the 
physically  handicapped,  those  1n  Stat£~supported  Institutions  and 
ushers  of  major  urban  resource.  Hb'raries,  to  strengthen  metropolitan 


^/  $32,000,000  of  the  1973  appropriation  was  Impounded  and  not 
released  until  FY  1974.  •  * 
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public  libraries  which  serve  as*  national  and  regional  resource  ^/ 
centers^  and  to  plan  programs  and  projects  to  extend  and  Improve 
services.    Funds  may  also  be  used^to  strentherr  the  capacity  of  the 
State  library  administrative  agencies  to  serve  people  and  for 
administrative  costs  for  alljjbrary  Services  and' Construction  Act  • 
programs.  •«  ^ 

Program  Operations; 

LSCA,  Title  I,  allots  fund*  <fco  the  States  by  grants  on  a 
formula-matching  basis.    Each  State,  and  O.C.  and  Puerto  Rico, 
receives  a  base  of  $200,00O'and  each  outlying  Territory  receives 
a  base  of  $40,000,  with  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
total  resident  population.    The  JFederal  share  ranges  from  33*  . 
percent  to  66  percent  except  for  the  Trust  Territories,  which 
are  100.  percent  federally  funded..   States  must  match  In  propor-*" 
tlon  to  their  per  capita  Income  and  maintain  the, level  of  expen- 
ditures of  the  secondC.  preceding  year.    They  must  also  maintain       •  ^ 
the  same  level  of  fiscal  effort  of  the  second  preceding  year  for 
handicapped  and  Institutionalized  H#ary  services.  Federal 
expenditures  for  administration  of  the  program  must  be  matched 
Vrt^^J!  *qual  ai?ou0t  of  non-Federal  funds.    States  with  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  more  must  reserve  fcmds  .for  major  urban 
resource  libraries  according  to  a  statutory  formul/i  when  the 
appropriation  exceeds  $60  million  and  may  not  reduce  the  amount 
paid  to  these  libraries  below  the  amount  they  received  1n  the  ( 
preceding  y#ar.    In'or<er  to  participate,  each  officially  deslgifa-  \ 
ted  State  library  administrative  agency  must  submit  a  basic  State  ^ 
plan  (State/Federal  agreement),  an  annual  update  oL  the  long-range  ~ 
program  for  library  development  based  on  the  Staters  assessed 
needs,  an  annual  program*  *nd  an  annual  evaluation  report.  These 
documents  outline  a  State's  goals,  objectives,  priorities,  and 
activities,  arlong  with  project  evaluation  for  specified  periods  of 
time.    Furthermore,  they  proyide  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
assur.aAfrft4.4hat  the  above  mentioned  specific  requirements  will  be  met 
annually  as  stated  1n  the  State/Federal  agreement  signed  by  both  parties. 

Program  Scope ?   •  — 

1.  Federal  dollars  appropriated  (1957-80)  $782,673,500 

2.  -State  and  local  matching  dollars 

(1957-80)  over*$2-l/2  billion 

Estimated  FY  79  data  for  this  program  at£  as.  fol lows : 

3.  Population  with  access  to  pubHc  Ml  brary  * 
♦services  211,000,000 
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4.  Disadvantaged  persons" receivi ng  services 

*     from  LSCA  funds       **  ,  \.  30,000,000 

5.  Number  of  State  institutionalized  persons  , 
served  by  LSCA  fund*   '  750,000 

'6/  Number  of  handicapped  persons  served  by 

LSCA  500,000 

7.  Number  of  metropolitan  libraries" 

strengthened  as  resource  cen-ters  109 

* 

8.  Number  of  cities  with  populations  of 
100,000  or  more  which  may  qualify  for 
portion  of  funds^ift  excess  of  annual   ,  - 
appropriation  of  $60  million.  •  170 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

federal  assistance  has  ^contributed  to  the  e^p-anyTgn  and 
"improvement  of  library  services  'throughout  tne  country.  Today, 
about  9B  percent  of  the  population  has  access  to  some  form  of 
public  library  services.    Current  repTrrts  indicated  that  over  60 
percent  aJUthe  LSCA  expenditures  have  gone  to. projects  with 
designated  disadvantaged  priorities.  > 

o -Governors  Conferences,  held  in  Fiscal  Year  1979  in 
yv        preparation  for  the  White  Housa  Conference  on 

Library  and  Information  Services,  which  was  held  in 
November  1979,  have  spurred  citizen  participation  in 
evaluating  present  and  planning  future  library  a,nd 
information  services*  Stated  by  State  and  Nationally. 

o  Publ  i*c"  library  servi  ces -that  1  ink  individuals  with 
available,  necessary'  information* for  self-help  , 
coping,  employment  and  learning  skills  are  expanding. 
Information,  and  referral  (I4R)  services  are  growing 
and  it  is  estimated  that  60S  of  all  public,  libraries 
are  <providi ng  some  forjti  of  I4R. 

*     o  Services ,to  handicapbed  persons  and  other  special 

identified  groups  ai*e  expanding.    Wi£h  LSCA  support, 
libraries  are  utilizing  new  technology  and  developing 
new  delivery  strategies  to  reach  the  visually  impaired, 
deaf,  and  other  phys4cally  disabled  persons  in  the 
population.    New  media  being  used  include  reading 
machines,  teletypewriters,  and  radio  receivers. 
'  Libraries  are  removing  their  access  barriers  and 
delivering  programs  outside  the  library  to  institu- 
tions, ho'mes*.  and  into  rural  areas  by  mail,  in 
art  effort  to  reach  more  handicapped  and  isolated 
persons.  •  4 
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Increased  literacy  programs  in  libraries  are 
attracting  adults  and  young  adults  who  are  learning 
reading  skills  in  the  non-classroom  atmosphere  of 
the  libraries.    Often"  tutors  and  teachers  are 
volunteers. 


Through  responsive  library  programs,  independent 
learners'are  pursuing  their  special  interests, 
upgrading  their  professional  knowledge^  and  job 
skills*  *•>  * 


r 


The  first  study  of  the  impact  of  Titje  I  services,  covering 
4  the  period  from  1964  to  1968,  was  made  by  the  System  Development 
Corporation  (SOC),  Santa^Monica .    In  revi  ewi  ng_  the  LSCA  activities 
in  11  States  it  found  that  most  projects  feU  Tiandicapped  by: 
lack  of  manpower;  lack  of  coordination  among  public  libraries  and 
other  education  agerfcies;  need  for  research  ill  determining 
whether  disadvantaged  projects, were  reaching  their  goals;  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  library's  potential  and 
actual  services;  lack  of  ability  of  libraries  to  react  quickly  to 
public  demands  for  more  services;  and  lack  of  suitable  measure- 
ments of  library  performance. 

> 

The  Behavioral  Science  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C., 
conducted  a  study  to  evaluate  public  library  service  to  disadvan- 
taged people  in  selected  cities.    These  projects  were  not  limited, 
however,  to  Title  I  projects.    This  pilot  study  selected  library 
programs  serving  the  disadvantaged  in  15  cities  and  utilized  user 
and  nonuser  interviews  for  evaluation.    The  study  recommended 
that  libraries  find  fetter  ways  tt>  coordinate  with  schools  when 
dealing  with  disadvantaged  children.    The  successful  programs 
were  characterized  by  some  or  all  of  the  following  features: 
active  participation  by  the  t^aet  group;  emphasis  Qn  audio  visual 
rather  than  print  material^;  and,  provision  6f  significant  service 
in  the  community.  — 

Another  major  evaluation  study^was  cxmducted  by  SDC  to 
determine  how  the  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I, 
was  meeting  the  public  library  needs  of  special  clientele  groups; 
e.g.,  disadvantaged,  ethnic  minorities,  handicapped,  and 
institutionalized  persons.    This  evaluation  surveyed  all  State 
Library  Agencies,  all  known  ongoi ng^projects  directed  toward 
these  groups,  and  discontinued  projects.    This  study  provided  an 
inventory  of  projects,  a'needs  assessment,  and  recommendations 
for  program  change.    Over  1,600  projects  were  identified  and 
queried.    It  was  found  that  many  projects  classified  as  discon- 
tinued (these  projects  had  been  initiated  with  l/cV^Qds)  were 
o-perational  with  funds"  now  received  from  State  ^or  l\caT 
agencies.    A  methodology  specifying  criteria  to.  judgKprogram 
effectiveness  was  developed,  and  was  tested  and  validated  with 
a  sample  of  projects.,  /~\  f' 
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The  report  concluded:  - 

It  1s  evident  from  the  data  gathered  in  this 
project  that  LSCA  projects  directed  toward 
£         special  clientele  have  been  successful,  to 
some  extent.    More  projects  are  successful 
than  unsuccessful,  alld  fairly  significant 
numbers  of  special  clientele  g'roups  have 
been  reached-    It  is^also  evident  that  some 
projects  ^re  far  from  successful.  Many 
important  needs,  are  not. being  met,  or 
barely'  being  met, "even  by  projects  judged 
\y    successful ... 

In  many  States  it  was  evident  that  were      .  ^_ 

federal  funds  not  available,  there  would- 
be  no  projects  whatsoever  for  special  . 
clientele.    Indeed,  in  one  State  plan  that 
was  examined  the  statement  was  made  that, 
-      while  there  were  special  clientele  in  the 
'  State,  no  projects  need  be  directed  towards 
them  because  the  state  intended  to  give 
service  to  all  of  its  citizens  on  an  equal 
/basis:    That  naive  attitude  represents 
all  too  frequently  --  the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  concern  that  exists  at  many,  levels  of  '  ' 
state  and  local  government.  Special 
clientele'  frequently  need  to*  be  educated  **- 
to  become  users,  and  persuaded  that  the 
•  library  has  something  of  value  for  them. 
LSCA  funds  have  been  a  critical  factor  in  ' 
projects  for  special  clientele,  and  they 
have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  funds  being  ■ 
used  for  innovative  projects?  without  LSCA 
(or  a  real  substitute)  there  would  , be  little 
or  no  Innovation,      in  short,  a  rather  static, 

even  moribund  public  library  in  the  U.S. 

•   

• 

A  subsequent  study  of  "The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy 
performed  by  SDC,  assessed  the  current  national  public  library 
situation  utilizing  jerxi sting  data  a.nd  ^included  recommendations 
for  further  data  collection  efforts  Irf  areas  of  current  informa- 
tion deficiencies.    The  final  report  stated: 

In  this  study  we  examined  the  past  afnd  preseftt 
status  of  the  public  library  and  Likely  dlrec-  ^ 
tions  for  the  future.    Based  upon  our  examina-* 
tion  of  the  publlt  library  as  an  information- 
providing  Institution,  and  our  cer^ajnty  that 
free  access  .to  .all  kinds  of  Information  1s 
a  requirement  of  a  democratic  society  and  a 
necessity  for  individual  welV  being,  tit  was 
found  that]  ' 
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The  Federal  government  has  played  a  role  in  ' 
'recent  years  of  helping  the  public  library  to 
.         .       organize  Into  systems  and  to  provide  services 
v  to  segments,  of  the  population  who  were  pre- 

*  '     viously  unserved.    While  there  are  indica- 
tions that  Federal  programs  suffered  from 
Insufficient  coordination,  Insufficient        n  ' 
^  evaluation,  and  inadequate  funding,  there  1s  1 

'  $  much  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  a  strong 

Impetus  toward  system  organization  and  the  •  , 

provision  of  services  to  special  clientele 
/  were  provided  by  Federal  Intervention. 

In  addltion'Ho  these  ma'jor  studies,  Inhouse  program  analy- 
ses and  observations  made  by  regjonal  and  headquarters  staff, 
and  the  American  Library  Association's  20-year  LSCA  survey  re- 
sults, indicate  .the  following  accomplishments  of  LSCA: 

*     o  ,  With  Its  matching  requirements,  LSCA,  has  increased  the 
overall  availability  of  library  services  by  stimulating 
programs  for  statewide  public  library  development.  Since 
the  Inception  of  LSCA,  19  additional  States  have  Initiated 
grants-in-aid  programs,  bringin'g,  the  total  of  such  programs 
to  43  with  annual --appropriations  exceeding  $154  million. 
Statistical  tabulations  show  that  the  number  of  persons  ^ 
.with  access  to  public  library  services  has  risen  from  88- 
million  to  211  million,  a  dramatic  increase  from  56  percent 
]     to  96  percent?  of  the  total  U.S.  population  being  served. 

I  < 

o    An  examination  of  expenditure  reports  reveals  a  marked 
decrease  1n  the  use  of  LSCA  funds  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, with  a  major, drop  from  7,2  percent  to  less  than  4 
percent  occurring  since  1975. 

* 

o    LSCA  has  stimulated  major  Inroads  in  critical  needs  areas 
by  providing  funds  to  Initiate  Innovative  and  specialized 
services.    New.and  previously  unserved  handicapped  clienteles, 
1n  particular  the  less  visible  populations  such  as  the  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  learning  disabled,  and  the  homebound  are 
now  being  offered  specially  designed  services  and  materials. 
LSCA  has  also  prompted  'recognition  and  response  to  the 
cultural. and  linguistic  needs  of  smaller*  ethnic  enclaves,* 
such  as  Armenians,  Greeks,  Lithuanians,  and  Asian  newcomers, 
while  continuing  to  build  services  to  the  major  Spanlsh- 
speak-ing  ethtHT  populations.  • 

■    I  •  .  ' 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

"An  Evaluation  of  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  *  > 

Construction' Act,"  began  in  the  fall  of  1978  and  is  scheduled  -to 
be  completed  by  -November  1980.    Four  basic  objectives  are  addressed 
by  this  evaluation  of  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act.    They  are:  > 

1.  To  determine  how  LSCA  Title  I*  has  affected  the  coverage, 
accessibility,  and  adequacy  of  publ-ic  library  services. 

/' 

2.  To  determine  how  LSCA  Title  I  funds  are  used  by  the  States. 
To  determine  what  effects  these  uses  had  and  how  respon- 
sive these  uses  have  been  to  the  needs  of  special  client 
groups. 

,3.    To  determine  how  the  objectives  of  LSCA  Title  I  are 

constrained  by  and  affected  by  State  and  local  library 
structure.  .  <->.. 

4.  To  determine  what  effects  LSCA  Title  I  has  had  upon  the 
organization  and  support  of  public  library  services  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ,  .  * 

*  • 

1.  Overview  of  LSCA  Title  I,  by  System  Development  Corpora- 
tion, published'by  Bowker,  1968. 

2.  Study  of  Public  library  Service  to  the  Disadvantaged  in 
Selected  Cities,  Behavior  Science  Corporation,  19/U. 

3.  Study  of  Exemplary  Public  Library  Reading  and  Reading 
Related  Programs  for  Children,  Youth  and  Adults,  by  Barss, 
Reitzel »&  Assoc. ,  Inc.,  1972.  ■ 

•  *  — 

4'.    Basic  Issues  in  the  Government  Financing  of  Public 
Library  Services,  Government  Studies  and  systems,  Hay  1973. 

5.  Evaluation  of  LSCA  Services  to  special  Target  Groups, 
by  System  Development  corporation,  July  19/3.        • j 

6*.    The  Public  Library  aad  Federal  Policy       by  System 

,  luTyf 


•y  ani  Fedi 
fuly/1973. 

)esWo>sbra 


Development  Corporation, 

7.    Various  Library  Deslro\sWation  Projects:  These 
projects  are  designed  to  survey  and  analyze  the  public  library 
*    and  Information  "services  to  the  American  Indian,  the  aging, 
'  the  handicapped  Institutionalized,- and  the  Information  needs  .of 
the  rural  and  urban  poor.  (  . 

.8.   -Program  Operational  Data.  . 
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*  For^^lhirther  jinffem^tion^  about  programXperatMons ,    ..  w 

*  \*  Contact:    Miss.  Shirley* A*  Brother  *sv  . 

•'.•*•  t202)  472-51  SO. 

^For  further  information  about  studies  of  program. effective- 


Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbajum 
(202}  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EOUCATI'ON  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

*  'sjjiterl  ibrary  Cooperation 

Legislation:  '  J£  , 

library,  Services  Act,  P.L.  44-597 
%  •  as' amendfi^ by  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  Title  III}  P.L. 
89-511  as.  amended  and' extended  by 
P.L.  .91-600  and  P.L,  95-123. 


Expiration  Oate: 
FY  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR- 

19S7 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

.  .  1976 


J 

Transition. 

1977 

1978  * 

1979 

1980 

1981, 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  5,000,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
1 5,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,750,000 
16,500,000 
17,300,000 
18, ,200, 000 

Quarter 

18,200,000 
15,000,000 
20,400,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 


375 
2,256 
2,281 
2,281 

*  2,281 
2,640 
7,500 
2,593 
2,594 
2,594 
648 
3,337 
3,337 
5,000 
5,  OOP 

12,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  • 
,000 
,50p 
,000  1/ 
,500  " 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.OOO 


PVogram  Goals  and  Objectives:-  _ 

'   ™'e  legislative  DurDose  of  the  program  Is  to  establish  and 
Maintain  local,  regional,  State  or  Interstate  cooperative  net- 
works of  libraries  and  for  the  coordination  .of  Informational 
services  of.  school , ;publ  1c,  academic,  and  special  libraries  'and 
information  centers,  permitting  the  user  of  any  one  type  of  * 
library  to  draw  on  all  libraries  and  Information  centers.  The 
Participation  of  one  other  type  library  In  addition  to  a  public 
library  Is  a  program  reqalrement. 

Program  Operations':  ' 

The  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  Title  111', 
allocates  funds  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis.    Each  State 
J?£el!I!!s  a  minimum  sum  of  $40,000,  and  the  outlying  territories" 
.510,000,  and  the  remainder  Is  allocated  by  population.  The 
State  Itbrary  agency  must  submit  Its  Annual  Program  Plan 
(proposed  expenditures  of  funds)  before  It  can  receive  Its 


i;  F?*74U,Xr?,.?i  ?Ce,SY  U  «PPr°PHaVion  was  impounded  until 
FY  74,  Actual  FY  73  obligations  were  $2,730,000. 
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allocation.    Title-Ill  .do*es  not  require  State  -or'  local  matching 
funds,  although  many  projects  do  use  State  and  local  funds 
along  withyLSCA  fundjs. 

*  *  • 

•  Program  Scope; 

The  FY  79  appropriation  provided  support  for  cooperative 
networks  involving  the  sharing  of  resources  among  7,575  libraries 
of  at  least  two  or  more  of  the  following  four  types:  school, 
.acadejfiip,  public,  or  special..  Based  on. the  annual  programs  for 
FY  79,  the  table  indicates  how  funds  were  budgeted. 

No.  of  States        £  of  Total- 
Category  «  » Reporting  ^Expenditures 

i. 

•r 

1.  Telecommunications  network^ 
for  reference  and  biblio-  ' 
graphic  services  and  inter- 
library  loan  .      A  .    57  '58% 

2.  Centralized  acquisition  and  • 

processing  materials  13         .  ^6% 

3.  Centralized  listing  of  • 
holdings  of.  1 1  brary  material  s 

(bodks,  periodicals,  audio-* 

visual,  etc.)  26  4% 

* 

4t  Comprehensive  statewide  *  " 

planning  .  '       9  Z% 

5.  Training  of  specialists  \n 

iB-terl  i  brary  cooperation-  13  ,  1% 

6..  HRworjcivn£  among' States  -    ■  20  1% 

7.  Combinations  of  above  * 

categories  32    "  27%. 

8.  Experimental  projects  •   2  1% 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

*  *  - 

o  Participation  by  all  types  of  libraries  in  tele- 
communications "and  information  processing  systems 
has  increased. 

p  •  * 

p  Access 'to  computer-based  Information  services  ^ 
through  regional,  State,  and  multi-State  coopera- 
tive networks  has  been  made  available  to  more 
f      people,  Including .those  In  sparsely  populated, 
rural  areas. 


Planning  withi  n-.States ,  as  well  as  among  States 
foe  coordination  of  1ibrary#and  information  services 
has  increased.       -   •*  * 


'   o.  Bibliographic  data  batiks  have  beerKexpanded  to 

include  the  holdings  of  many  1  i  brtariej  of  s~* 
,     ,     different  types  .within  regions ,  Ttatewide  and  in  / 
multi-State  areas.      /*~"  '  * 

A', study  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  and  demonstration 
projects  was  completed  in  April  1978,  by  Applied  Management 
Sciences-,  Silver  Spring,  Md.    It  states,  "LSCA  III  has  impacted  the 
development  and  expansion  of  library  cooperation  in  a  number  of 
ways'.    LSCA^UI  is  a'  marjor  driving  force  behind  the  development 
of  multitypp  library  cooperation  an.d  networking,  primarily  at 
the  State  level.    Along  with  LSCA  I,  use  of  LSCA  III  has  resulted 
in  greater  central izatfon  of  planning  and  administration  of  library* 
services  at  the  State  and  regional  levels.    LSCA  III  was  credited 
as  a  major  influence  on  State  1  eHsl atures  to  modify  or  ^pass  into 
ljaw  legislation  favoring  cooper  at  ioV^nd  networking.  Activities 
a-nd  services  to^lncrease  access  to  library  resources  aad  to 
prpvi.de  librarians  with  needed  contrnuMg  education  were  listed 
as  the  major  outcomes  of  the  cooperati v^Cand  networking'  projects . 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Nonefc  • 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data:  ■ 

1 t    A  Study  of  Library  Cooperatives .  Networks,  and 
Demonstration  Projects,  by  R.  Patrick,  et.  .ai.    K.G.  Saur* 
New  York,  1980  ■ 

'  '        *     '  ,  \ 

2.  ,  Program  "operational  data. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

*  Contact*'*  Mi$$  Shirl'ey  A.  Brother 
1       (202)  .472-5150 


ness, 


For  flirther  information  about  studies  of  program -effective- 


Contact:"    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(£02)(  245-8380 

t 

.  Mi 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

'  v 

Program  Name:  ♦ 

College  Library  Resources  t 

Legislation; 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  * 
Title  II-A 


FUNDIN6  HISTORY 


YEAR 

J  966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Program  Goals  and  Objecttves: 


»• 


AUTHORIZATION 

$50,000,000 
00,0004,000 

50,000,000^ 
'  25,000,000  ) 
75,000,000  J 
90,0X10,000  ' 
18,000,000 
75,000,000 
85,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
110,000,000 
115,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
10,000,000 


Expiration  Date;  . 
FY  1985 

APPROPRIATION 


II-A&B) 
II-A&B 
II-A&B 
IJ-A&B 
II-A&B 
II-A&B 
II-A&B 
II-A&B) 
II-A 
only) 


$10,000,000 
25,000,000 
24,522,000 
25,000,000 
9,816,000 
9,900,000 
11  ,000,060 
12,500,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
.  4,988,000 
.  4,988,000 


The  legislation  provides  for  grants  to  eligible  Institutions  to 
assist  and  .encourage  them  In  the  acquisition  of  library  resources 
(Including  law  library  resources),  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
documents',  magnetic  tapes ,' phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials  and  other  related  materials  (Including  necessary  binding). 
Eligible  Institutions  are  defined  as  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  library  Institutions 
whose  primary  function  1s  providing  library  services  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  on  a  formal' cooperative  basis. 

Program  Operations': t  * 

*  ■  , 

.Three  types  of  grants  can  be  awarded.:.    (1)  Basic  grants  of  up 
to  $5,000,  provided  that  the  appl  1'cant  expends  at  least  the  same 
amount  from  Institutional  funds  fpr  library  resources,  {!)  Supplemen- 
tal grants  of  up  to  $20  Tper  jtudent,  provided  that  the  applicant 
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.meets  the  eligibility  terms  for  a  Basic  grant;  and  (3)  Special 
Puprose  grahts,  unrestricted  as,  to  the  amount  requested  but  which 
nust  be  matched  with  $1  of  1nstitut1ooal  funds  for  library  resources 
-for  every  $3  of 'Federal,  funds  requested. 

For  both  the  Basic  and*Spedal«  Purpose  grant  categories, 
applicants  must  meet  pSIntenance-of-ef fort  requirements  1n  two  m 
areas:    total  library* purposes,  and  library  iesources.    In  the 
fiscal  yearo^  application ,  the  applicant  muit  expend,  or  plan  to 
expend,  an  amount. equal  -to  or  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  2 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  of  application  for  total  library 
purposes;  1n  the  year  of  application,  the  applicant  mist  expend,  or 
plan  to  expend,*  an  amount  equal  to  or  1n  excess  of  the  average  of 
the  two  fiscal  years  preceding* thq  year  of  application  for  library 
resources*    Under  certain  circumstances,  a  waiver  may  be*  granted 
from  ma1ntenance^of-ef fort  requirements*    in  the-case  of  Special 
Purpose  grants,  the  matching  share  must  be  in  addition  to  the  base 
2  year  average  for  library  resources  Institutional  expenditures. 

m'   .Closing  /date  notices  for  Title  II-A  Basic  Grants  are 
announced  annually  1n  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER.    The  applications  are 
reviewed  for  completeness,  eligibility,  adherence  to  maintenance 
of  effort,  matching  requf remeTits ,  and  requests  for  waiver.  All 
applicants  whose  eligibility  status  has  not  been  determined  are 
referred  to  the  College  Eligibility  Section,  Division  of  Eligibility 
and  Agerrcy  Evaluations  Department  of  Education..  UponYeview  and 
approval  the  applicants  are  placed  on  the  funding  11st.  Otherwise 
they  are  notified  of  rejection  due  to  failure  to  meet  the  published 
criteria.    Recipients  of  II+A  awards  are  required  to  submit  annual 
fiscal  reports.    The  OE  staVf  conducts  on-site  monitoring. 

0 

•  * 

Program  Scope:  .       *  .  -  v 

Orriy  basic  grants  have  be.en  avfarc/ed  since  Fiscal  Year  1974. 
Basic  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  ma*t  be  awarded  to  all  eligible 
institutions  before  other* types  W  grants  may^t>e  awarded. 
About  $13  million  would  be  needej  in  1981  to  fully  fund 
basic  grants.  \  ;  *  -  *  . 

In  the  early  years  of'the  program,  annual  appropriations  of 
about  $25,000,000  provided  -each  applicant  *1th  a  basic  grant  of 
$5,000  and  also  allowed  substantial  supplemental  andf special  purpose 
grants.    In  FY  71  and  72  appropriations  were  reduced  and  priority 
was  concentrated  <m  the  neediest  Institutions,  on  the  basis  ot\  *  - 
recommendations  made  by  the  staff  and  the  Commissioner's  Adv1s6j\y 
Council  on  Library  Training.    Ttiis  approach *was  predicated  on  dTata 
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Indicating  that  most  junior  colleges  and  many  urban  Institutions 
were  far  below  national  standards.    However,  the  Education  Amendments 
of  5972  prescribed  that  the  first  priority  wa*s  to  award  basic 
grants  to  all  eligible  Institutions'. 

Fiscal'  year      Appropriation  6 ..  #  Of  Awards       $  Grant  * 

74  .  9,975,000  2,377  $  4,235 

75  9,975,000  '2,569  *  3,918- 
76*           :    9,975,000                  2,560  3,930 

'      77  9,975,000  2,600  3  ,85$ 

-78  9,975,000  2,568  3,906 

79  9,975,000  2,538  *  3,963 

80  4,988,000  2,604  1,900 

In  fiscal  year  1980  2,604  basic  grants  averaging  $1,900  were 
distributed  for  use  between  October  1,  1980  and  September  30,  1981. 
Grants  by  type  of  institutions  were: 

Estimated  # 


%      Colleges  and  Universities   *  1,375 

*       *  * 
/    Two  year  colleges  Including 

vocational  and  technical  school*  1,200 


Public  and  Hon  Pnoflt  Library 

Institutions  *  29 

* 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  progranhln  1966,  approximately 
2,300  Institutions  of  higher  education  have  participated  annually, 
and  39,05?  awards  for  basic,  supplemental  and  special  purpose 
grants  totalling  $190.38  million  have  been  made. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

'  At'least  200  Institutions  Improved  their  libraries  sufficient- 
ly through  this  program  to  receive  accreditation,  mostly  1n  the 
1960's.  .  v-  * 

In  the  early  70's  a  study  showed  that  many  Institutions 
gave  priority  to  the  utilization  of  1 1 -A  grants  to  purchase 
materials  on  urban  studies,  ethnic  studies,  and  career  educattbn 
materials.    It  has  been  estimated  that  75*  of  the  funds  were  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  printed  materials  and  25X  for  non-print 
audio-visual  materials. 
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During  ED  Field  Visits,  1n  past  years,  librarians  haye  commented 
that  the  availability  of  any  unrestricted  funds,  which  are  not  part 
of  any  departmental  bdok  budget,  helps  them  meet  special-bo**  purchas- 
ing needs. OT  In  some  cases  librarians  use  the  I I -A  funds  to  "match" 
funds  of  departmental  requests  to  acquire  special  publications  or 
materials  not  In  the  regular  budget.  m 

9 

Ongoing  and  Planfted  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  *  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation.  Studies: 
^  Program  operational  data 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Mr.  Frank  A.  Stevens 
(20Z)  245-9530 

For.  further  Information  about  studies  of  program 
effectiveness, 


Contact:    Arthur  S.  KJ rschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 


.,/ 


It 
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ANN11A1   EVALUATION  REPORT  6N  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  v 

*  Library  Career  Training 

Legislation* 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  II-B- 


V. 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

.1966 

1967* 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

198? 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1935 

AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


$15, pOO, 000  $ 
15,000,000* 
15,000,000 
11  ,800,000 
28, 000,,  000 
38,000,000 
12,000,000 
(See  HEA  II-A  . 
College  Library 
Resources 
Authorization  "  " 
Through  1980) *< 


10,000,000  (Train- 
ing„&  R&D) 


1,000 
^3,750 
8,250 
8,250 
4,000 
3,900 
2,000 
3,572 
2,850 
2,000 
500 
^2,000 
2,(J00 
2,000' 
661 
778 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,00 
,00 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,ooo\ 4 

,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

  / 

<  i"he  purpose  of  this  program-  is  to  respond  to  the  need  for 
professional  personnel  and  the  shortage  of  paVaprofe^sional s , 
focusing  on  the  recruitment  of  minority  groups,  including  women* 
to  serve  in  all  types  of  libraries.    Another  thrust  is  the  re- 
training of ' professional  librarians  and  allied  personnel  in 
hew  and  developing  areas  (e.g.,  networking,  service  t&  special 
clientele,  middle  management,  and  media  utilization)  to  make  those 
In  the  field  more  responsive  to  ujer  needs.    The  fellowship  program 
1s  directed  at  upgrading  the  skills  of  minorities,  Including 
women,  needed  to  assume  high  level  positions  In  1  ibr'ary^supervfslon 
administration,  and  leadership,  and  to  enable  library  schools  to 
prepare  librarians  to  provide  more  effective  service  to  the 
unserved  and  disadvantaged.  ' 
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/"Program  Operations;  j 

•  •  ■»  ' 

This  fs  a  discretionary  grant  progcam  which  provides  assistance 
to  non-profit  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organiza- 
tions, and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  retraining 
librarians  and  Information  identists  Including  paraprofessional s , 
for  service  irt  all  types  of  libraries  and  Information  centers. 
Professional  training  1s  accomplished  through  short  and  long-term 
Institutes,  traineeshlps,  and  pre-and  pbst-baccalaureate  fellow- 
ships.   In  accordance  with  legislative  mandate,  50  percent  of  all 
program  funds  are  used  to  support  academic  fellowships  and  ,tra1nee« 
ships.    Under  the  institute  program,  funds  are  used  to  re1mbur.se 
the  grantee  institution  for  the  direct  costs  of  conducting  the 
training  project.    A  stipend  may  be  paid  pb  participants  ba-sed 
upon  the  level  of  training,  the  length  of  the  training  program,  and 
the  amount  of  previous  work  experience  or  training  of  the  partici- 
pant.   Under" the  fellowship  program  an  institutional  support  payment 
is  provided  to  an  institution  to  assist  1n  covering  .the  cost  of  the 
training  courses.    Stipends  paid  to  each  fellowship  recipient  are 
based  cm  the  level  of  training  and  th'e  amount  of  previous  work 
experience  or  training  of  the  Individual.    Under  both  programs 
dependency  allowances  may  be  paid  to  individuals  for  each  eligible 
dependent.    A  trafneeship  grantee  nay  choose  either  the  fellowship 
or  Institute  mode  of  reimbursement.    Applications  are  submitted 
annually  on  a  competitive  basis.    Final  selection  of  grantees  \s' 
made  by  authorized  program  officials  following  the "eval uation  of  . 
each  application  by  an  outside  panel  of  experts,  based  upon  published 
Selection  criteria.    The  program  is  administered  through  correspon- 
dence, telephone  communication,  attendance  at  professional 
meetings,  and  re-view  of  required  fiscal,  narrative, and  evaluation 
reports.    Site  visits  are' made  on  a  random  basis  to  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  projects.    Each  project' must  contain  provisions 
for  an  external  and  Internal  evaluation  which  ensures  effective 
program  assessment.    These  evaluation  reports  are  carefully  .reviewed 
by  program  staff  to  determine  If  program  objectives  were  accomplished. 
6rantees  report  their  activities  to  the  program  office  through 
required  fiscal ,  narrative,  and  evaluation  reports.    All  projects  * 
Include  a  dissemination  component  which  may  include  the  production 
of  films,  film  strips,  and  video  tapes  to  be  shared  at  professional 
conferences  and  meetings,  and  the  submission  of  reports  to  ERIC 
and  the  professional  literature. 

k 

Program  Scope: 

« 

•  * 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  of 
$667,000  will  support  32  fellowship  grants  in  20  States.  The 
awards  will  support.  72  master's,  5  post-master's,  17  doctoral,  and 
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7  associate  level  fellowships.    The  cost  per  fellowship  at  the 
master1  s -level  1s  $6,600,  at  the  doctoral  ..level  $8,300,  and  at 
the  associates  level  $5,050*    Thtf  average  amount  of  a  fellowship 
award  1s  $21  ,000  with  a  range  of  $6,300  to  $48,900.    In  1980,  UJs  < 
estimated  that  over  65  percent  of  the  fellowship  awards  made  by 
grantee  institutions  will  be  to  ethnic  minorities. 

Specific  Alms  of  this  Program  are: 

o  Reform  and  revitalize  tratfttlonal  practice^and 
curriculum. 

o  Oestgn  quality  educatl  onal_apportunU1es  for 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

o  Provide  suppl  lersp-ef  Improved  information  services 
to  special  target  groups. 

o  Train  personnel  to  Improve  administration  of  all 
types  of  libraries.  " 

o  Improve  information  access. 

A  fellowship  program  to  train  10  Hispanic  American  Librarians 
with  special  skills  to  serve  the  information  needs  of  Sj&nish- 
-speaklng  people  is. being  conducted  with  FY  79  funds^j^Rqt^ers 
University.    Other  "graduate  library  schools  have  introduced  innovative 
curriculaPto  prepare  librarians  to  provide  more  effective  infqrmatlon 
and  library  services  to  minorities,  handicapped,  and  rural  and  urban 
populations. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  known  or  current  data  exist  wMch  address  program  effective- 
ness.   This,  deficiency  should  be  corrected  by  the  planned  study. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  * 


An  exploratory  evaluation  is  planned  fot*  Fiscal  Year  1981 


\ 


Program  files  which  contain  narrative  and  fiscal  reports, 
«    personal  interviews,  and  professional,  literature. 

.  _  .  «  • 

»  *       Overview  of  the  Library  Fellowships  Program,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Rsearch,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.  1970. 

Data' Collection  and  Description  of  HEA  Title  INB  Institutes, 
by  Rutgers,  Hew  .^nswlck,  Hew  Jersey,  1972.  ~ 


For  fur^ber  Information  about  prograrjl  operations, 


*  Contact:    Hr.  Frank  A.  Stevens 

(202)  245-9530 

For  further  information  about  studies. of  program  effective- 
nesst  -  T 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Klrschenbaum  -\ 
(202)  245-8380  A 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  flame:  • 

Library  Research  and  Demonstration 

Legislation:' 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  II-B 


m 

Expl'ratlon^Date: 
FY  1985 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
.1981 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION" 


(See  HEA  II-B,  $3 
Library  Career  3 
Training  au-  3 
thonlzatlon  for,  2 
FY  7967  through  2 
FY  1972)  2 
(See  HEA  *iI-A  1 
,  Col  lege  Library  /  1 
'  Resources  Author-  1 
Izatjon)  for  FY  1 
1973  through  FY  1 
1980)  *  1 

1 

(See  HEA  II-B 
Training) 


,550,000 
,550,000 
,006,000 
,171 ,000 
,171 ,000 
,750,000 
,785,000 
,425,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
333,000 
389,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  purpose  of  the  program  1s  to  provide  support  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects,  for  the  Improvement  of 
libraries' and  training  In  1 1brar1ansh1p.    Funding  .priorities 
Include:    support  of  studies  and  demonstrations  of  Improved" 
library  services,  particularly  to  groups  and  persons  with  special 
Information  needs,  Institutional  cooperation,  Improvement  in  library 
methods  and  procedures,  and  Improvement"  of  library  education. 

Program  Operations: 


OE  makes  discretionary  gjfcfts  an^  contracts  to  public  and 
private  organizations  and  agenfHes  Including  Institutions  of 
hfgher  education.  .In  FY  8 proposals  to  the  Department  of  Education 
..will  be  submitted  1n  response  to  a  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  which 
1s  announced  1n  the  Commerce  Business  Qalfy. 

*  '  ■ 

it         The  following  are  descriptions  of  areas  funded  under  the 
demonstration  program:  / 

1.    Institutional  cooperation:    cooperation  among 
academic,  public,  and  special  libraries  and  among  * 
them  *nd  other  Institutions;  e,.g.,  museums ^  communi- 
ty .colleges,  etc./  , 
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2.  Improvement  of  Ubrary  efficiency  through  1ra[ 
m  software,  hardware,  and  organizational  methj^Hn  order 

*<        to  provide  better  user  service. 

3.  Improvement  of  training  1n  Hbrarlanshlp  arid  In  the  * 
new  technologies. 

4.  Development  of  library  service  programs  for  speclaV 
target  groups  (aging,  poor,  ethfilc  minority,  rural,  etc.) 
wltij  empt^asls  on  support  for  literacy  education  for  these 
groups.  ,JP*'  "  ■ 

Program  Scope:  ) 

With  an  aji^rpprlatlon  of  $333,00,0  In  Fiscal  Yea.r'1980,  this 
program  pi  ans  toStipport  three  contracts.   .RFPs 'are  bejng  drafted 
to  address  the  following  areas:    (1)  Library  Human  Resources  Study 
of  Supply  and  Demand;  (2)  Library  Research  Heeds  for  the  1980s;  and 
,.(3)  Citizens'  Information  Heeds  and  the  Role  of  Library  Hetworks 
and  Consortra.    The.  Lf&rary  Human  Resources  RFP  Is  being  co-funded 
by-  the  Hatlonal  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

o  FederafTdo9lars  appropriated  since  1967  -  $2*5, 735, 000 

o  Number  of  projects  assisted  (1967-1980)  -  309 

o  Grants  andt  contracts  range  from  $28^00.  -  $233,000 

Progratn  Effectiveness  and  Progress:,  -  ^ 

o  Support  has  grown  for  the  study  of  the  Information  x 
needs  ofr  special  groups . 
V 

o  Support  for. studies  showing  the  effectiveness  of 
Interllbrary  cooperattlon  has  Increased. 

o  Literacy  education  through  libraries  has  been 

supported  recently.  ^ 

*V       o  Trend  has  developed  toward  funding  contracts  as 
*  opposed  to  grants.  f 

Since  1967,  nearfy  $2ff  million  has  been  used  for  research  and 
demonstrations  to  ImprdY*  1 Ibrary  services.    Present  program  focus 
Is  to  move  away  from  technical  research  and  move  toward  demonstrating 
patterns  of , Interagency  cooperation  In  providing  better  services  to 
special  groups.  .  \ 
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x    'A  study  of  library  cooperatives,  network, 'and  demonstration  t 

projects  was  completed  1n  April  1978,  by  Applied  Management  Sciences, 

silver  Spring*  Md.    It  states  "tfie  HEA  II-B  library  Research  and 

Demonstration  Program  has  had  a  significant  Impact  upon  the  library 

and  Information  community  merely  by  virtue  of  its  existence.  The 

Program  has  provided  millions  of  dollars  for  Innovative  research 

ar^p demonstration,  where  previously  there  were- very  few  funds  s „ 

available.    It  1s  the  only  Federal  Program  that  as^part  of  its 

effort,  supports  ^  wide  range  of  research  to  Improve  public  library 

services*     The  Program  has  generated  new  knowledge  abdut  Innovative 

approaches  to  networking,  saving  special  .target  grWps,  utilizing 

community  resources,  $nd  new  technology.    Sev&nal  projects  have 

been  successful  locally  and  a  few  have  had  national  Impact,  such 

a$  the  series  of  projects  which  contributed  to  tlredevel  opment  and 

Improvement  of  the  Ohio  College  library  Center  (0CC6). 

«  * 

."The  Impact  of  the  Program  has  been  diffused  through  several 
major  shortcomings:    lack  of  a  cohfcsl ye*  national  plan  for  the 
dtrectlon  of  the  Program,  1  aclc  of  adequate  d1ssejti1nat1gn  at  the 
national  level,  and  lack  of  other  aspects  of  a  linkage  system 
that  would  propel  the  findings  <ft  this  Program  Into  practical 
applications  on  a  wide  sc&le.    The  Program  has  not  realized  Its 
full  potential.    In  order*  to  be  more  successful,  the  Program  needs 
to  be  n\ore  focused,  more  adequately  fuodfed,  and  given  greater 
control  over  the  grants  process." 
* 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Staples:   .  • 

*  None  " 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1 .  A  Study  of  Library  Cooperative,  Networks  and  Demonstra- 
tion Projects,  by  R.  Patrick  et^al.,  K.  G,  Saur,  Mew  York^l980 
(2  volumes).  f 

2.  Program  Operational  Oata. 


ness, 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

*  Contact:    Mr*  Henry  T.  Orennap 

(202)  ^45-2993  *  - 

--for  further  1  nf ormatl on  (about  studies  of  program  effective- 

■ 

Contact:  -ArtHur  S.  Ktrsch\nbaum  x 
*     .  *         (2,02)  245-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUC'ATIOK  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  , 
Strengthening  Research  Library  Resources 


Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  II,  Part  C 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

$10, 000  ,.000 
15,000,000 
20, 000,00X1 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 


Expiration  Date:* 
FY  1985  ^ 

APPROPRIATION 


-0- 

5,000,POO^v_^- 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 


Program  Soals  and  Objectives:- 

The  legislation,  provides  for  grants  to  major  research  libraries 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  research  and  education  of  higher 
quality  through  the'  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  their 
collections  and*mak1ng  their  holdings  available  to  Individual 
researchers  and  scholars  outside  their  primary  clientele  and  to 
other  libraries  whose  users  have  need  for  research  materials.  V 
A  major  research  library  Is  defined  as  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
Institution  Including  the  library  resources  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  an  independent  research  library  or  a  State  or 
oth.er  public  library  having  library  collections  which  are*  available 
to  qualified  users  and  (1)  makes  a  significant  contribution  *o  higher 
education  and  research,  (2)  'are  broadly  based  and  are  recognized  as 
having  National  or  International  significance  for  scholarly  research, 
{3),are -of •<£  unique  nature  and  contain  material  npt  widely  available; 
and  (4)  are  1n  substantial  demand  by  researchers  and  scholars  not 
/connected  with  tb,at  Institution.* 

Program  Operations:  1 

Hot  more  than  150  Institutions  may  receive  a  grant  under  ** 
this  program  1n  a  single  fiscal  year*    Ho  Institution  .receiving  a 
grant  under  this  part  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a  basic  grant  % 
under  Title  II.,  Part  A,  of  the  A<it  1n  the  same  fiscal  year.  A 
reasonable  effort  will  b^made  to  achieve  a  regional,  balance  1n  J 
thl  allocation  of  funds.    Each  Institution  \y  limited  to  one 
application  -Which  nay. Include  more  than  one^project.  Funds 
provided* may- be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  books  and  other 
library  materials;  binding,  repairing,  and  preserving  books  and 
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other  library  materials;  cataloging,  atteij^actlng ,  and  maVin^ 
available  guides  of  library  collectlonsT  <n^tribut1ng  tnaterlals 
and  bibliographic  Information  to  users  beyond ^primary *cl  lentel  e , 
acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  .communication  Expense; 
hiring  necessary  additional  stgff  to  carry  out  funded/ act 1v1ti es . 
This  Is  a  srpalt  discretionary  9£ant  program,  w1  th iSa^annual 
competition  Involving  the  use  of  an  outside  review  panel  as  well 
as  staff  review.    Coordination  with  State  library  agencies  1s 
legislatively  mandated,  and  monitoring  1s  conducted  through  site 
visits,  analysis  of  reports,  professional  meetings,  etc. 

Progfram  Scope: 

It  1s  anticipated-  that  22  grants  will  be  awarded  In  FY  1980.** 
These  should  be  awarded  during  the  summer vQf  1980. 

In  FY  1979,  26  awards  for  34  projects  were  funded*    The  grants 
range  1n  size  from  $69,000  to  $800,000.    Each  of  the  II-C  Regions 
are  represented4^  the  award  11st.    Fifteen  of  the  projects  are 
non-compet1ng-ycont1nuati6n  projects  designed  to  be  carried  out 
over  a  two  to  three  year  period*    An  additional  8  1nsti  tutiq/is  will 
receive  assistance  under  the  awards  as  joint,  grantees  *    Of  the  26 
grantees,  twenty  kre  university  3  are  IryJependent-research 
libraries,  2  are  pu£Hc  libraries,  and  1  1s,  a  State  library. 

#    ^  - 

Three  main  thrusts  of  the  recommended  projects  are  collection 
.deve-topment ,  resource  sharing  capability,  and  preservation  ot- 
materlals.  *  . 

Specific  Methods  to  achieve  program  goaTs  are: 

o  Acquisition  of  additional  unique  and  specialized 
*       library  materials,  * 


> 

\ 


o  Increase  the  amount  of  1nterl1brary  loan  transac- 
tions. 

o  Preservation  of  rare  and  unjque  materials  to 
•permit  utilization,  duplication,  arvd-$har1ng . 

o  Initiation  of  specialized  research  projects. 

o  Initiation  and  development  of  networking 
activities. 

o  Promote  1nter-1nst1tut1onal  cooperative  activity. 

In  order  to  achieve  maximum  program  Impact,  the  Commission^ 
established  the  goal  of  awarding  about  20  grants  averaging  at  least 
$250,000  each.    Cost-effectiveness  was  Inherent  in  this  goal  so 
that  larger  amounts  of  grant  funds, to  truly  "major"  research 
libraries  would  have  a  higher  "pay-off"  1n  terms  of  additional 
staffing,  acquisitions,  hardware,  and  other  activities  to  promote 
and  accelerate  resource-sharing* 
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Data  provided  through  Interim  program  reports  indicate  that 
aver  17,500  additional  interlibrary  loan  transactions  have,  or 
wfll  have,  occurred  in  the  1979-80  academic  year  as  a  direct 
result  of  HEA  II-C  support.    Such  activity  means  that  research 
and  scholarship  throughout  the  Nation  will  benefit  substantially 
because  of  the  provision  of  resources  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  available,  \i 

In  order  to  make  available  rata  and  unique  library  materials 
which  are  ynable  to  be  loaned  or  dublic*ted  because  of  severe  * 
deteri frratron,  a  substantial  amount  W  grant  funds  have  been,  or 
are  being,  used  for  preservation  projects.    It  is  estimated  that, 
•in  the  first  year  of  program  operations  (FY  78),  over  20,000  items 
were  preserved,  so*that  they  are  now  available  either  by  inter- 
library  loan,  duplication,  or  utilization  on-site.    In  the  past, 
these  items  have  been  totally  unavailable.    This  same  rate  is 
continuing  in  Fy  79, 

As  the  library  profession  progresses  toward  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  a  national  network  of  bibliographic  control,  ^t 
is  essential  that  the  major  research  libraries  of  the  Nation  begin 
or  accelerate  computerized  systems  to  feed  into  it.    All  of  the  46  m 
projects  funded  in  FY  78  &  79  under  HEA  II-C  are  doing  this  1<i  one 
form  or  another  and  ar^  leading  the  way  for  countless  other  libraries 
to  participate  imsuch  activities,    A  "spln-tfff  of  this  activity 
is  the  strengthening  of  regional  networking  activities,  which  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  national  network^    All  of  this 
means  that  thousanSs  of  propeely  cataloged  library  items  are  in 
the  computer  and  bibl iographical ly  accessible  to  hundreds  of 
libraries  and  thousands  of  scholars  and  researchers.    This'  t 
bibliographic  data  also  contributes  to  the  savings  of  many  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  man-hours  to  duplicate  the  basic  ^ 
cataloging,  classifying,  and  Indexing  functions  which  would  have 
to  be  performed  locally  wlthout^uch  a  national  data  base. 

Another  cost-effective  aspect  of  the  program  is  the  evolution 
of  1nter-1hst1tut1onal  cooperation,  particularly  with  regard  iro 
collection  development  and  collection  building.    As  the  nati^ 
data  base  is  built  and  as  specialized  Elections  are  develop 
arid  strengthened,  libraries  become  iware  of  who  has  what  and 
avoid  duplicating  those  Items  which  are  prohibitively  expensiv 
seldom  in  great  demand  and  begin  to  develop  cooperative  progira 
..of  acquisition  and  scaring.    Carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion 
in  subsequent  years  of  program  operation,  Title  II-C  will  there-, 
fore  foster  maximum  efficiency  1n  research  library  development, 
utilization,  and  activity,  * 
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Ongoing  atid  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

AfHsxpl oratory  evaluation  of  this  program  is  planned 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 
Program  Files 


6 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

'  •  Contact:  Sir.  Frank  A.  Stevens 

(202)  245-9§30 

.  For  furtheV  Information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, . 


4s 


Contact:    Arthur  S.  Klrschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380 


0 
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ANNUAL  EVAI UATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAHS 


Program  Name: 

Educational  Television  and  Radio  Programming  Support 
Legislation:  /  '     Expiration  Date: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Title  III  Section  303  (as  amended 
by  P.L.  95-561) 


FY  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 

1976 
Transl tlonal 
i  Quarter 

1977 

1978. 

T979 

1980 

1981 


AUTHORIZATION       APPROPRIATION  ]_/ 


Indefl n1 te% 
Indef 1n1te*t 
Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Indefinite  ' 
Indefinite  !. 
Indefinite  ' 
Indefinite/ 
Indefl n1 te 


/7  ,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
1  ,000,000  .2/ 
7  ,000,000 
7,000,000 
1  ,600,000  % 

7,000,000 
5,000  ,000- 
6,000,000 
6,000  ,000 
6,900,000 


Program  Goa^s  and  Objectives:      ■  .  *» 

The  OE  goal  for  this  program  1s  to  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment, production,  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization  of 
innovative  educational  television  and  radio  programs  designed 
.(for  broadcast  and/or  nonbroadcast  uses)  to  help  children,  youth, 
and  adults  to  learn.    The  legislative  flexibility  of  this  Act 
permits  the  Office  of  Education  to  Initiate  a  direct  Federal 
funding  approach  1n  educational  television  and* radio  programming 
broad  enough  to  Includ-e  a  range  of  activities,  from  creative 
planning  and  development  to  production,  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  programs  which  have  clear  potential  for  helping  people  to 
learn. 

Program  Operation: 


roq 

~1 


,    0E  administration  of  educational  television  and  radio, 
programming  activity  provided  contract  or  grant  support  (contracts 
only  from  FY  1976  on)  for  television  programming,  including  the 
planning,  production,  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization 
of  programs  such  as  Sesame  Street  and  Footsteps.  Utilization 
Includes  activities  and  print  materials  designed  to  enharvtff  and* 


1/  Funding  from  Wl  through  \975  under  the  Cooperative.  Research 
~   Act,  Title  IV  (P.L.  83-531) 


2/  Impounded  ,funds  released  in  FY  1974 
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Illl'lUf6 -Ehe  effectiveness  of  programs  as  used  in  formal  and 
UIiI Bal  «j!cat1!nal  settings,  including  the  development  and 
«fJ?!II    t  °C  °    a  series^of  strategies  in  specific  community 
«^IS9Lwh1cf  marshal    *he  concern  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
force  "        television  and. radio  as  a  positive  educational. 

Program  Scope: 

*  * 

J*0  EYJ972'  53,250,000  was^awarded  to  the  Children's  Televi- 
5ni¥?[kshop1f0r  P!rt1al  support  of  the  production  of  the  10th 
and  11th  sessions  of  sesame  street.    A  negotiated  agreement  was 
developed  between  the  contractor  and. the' Of  Bice  of  Education  to 
!Sj?I;°!i  Federal  support  of  "Sesame.  Street"  since  the  program  is 
™l!  2  l^l**  self-support.    It  1s  the  Intent  of  the  Federal 
.  government  to  fund  the  12th  season  at  $2,000,000  and  the  13th 
season  at  $1,000,000.    This  latter  funding  w  Hi^lude  a  1  cost 
incurred  in  .cessation  of  direot  Federal  finding  of  th'e  series 
ISS  a9[eement  also  detail*  the  relation  between  the  contractor 

rnntinLqiVrT*nt  with  rSsPect  to  Program  Related  Income  which  will 
continue  for  four  years  after  the  final  contract. 

j..n.T-t„!"d1enCe.!0r.  "Sesaine  Stneet"  is  approximately  ,12,000,000 
daily  viewers.  .  "The  Electric  Company"  which  is  in-  reruns  has  a 
'  «™Jr«J!d1enJe  0    ^out  6,000,000:    the  contract  with  SS  incudes 
community  extension  services  for  both  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The 

in  c;hooic0,np3nT    ^-provides  training  for  personnel  working  both 
in  schools  and  in  day  care  centers.  • 

p«..«hIJ«!!Y  J979  51,200,000  was  transfered  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  support  of'the  nfiw  elementary  school  science 
and  environment  series.    This  program,  "3-2-1  Contact,"  begun 
broadcasting    n  January  J980.    The  program  is  designed  to  attract  . 

KMi^^!1"'1  ^  "P-  attract 

•  *    Jhl  critical,  television  viewing  skill*  projects  are  in  Phase 
II  which  provides  workshops  for  the  trainifg  of  teachers  an^ 
parents  in  the  use  of  television  in, the  educational  process  It 
provides  guidelines  for  effective  and  critical  development  of  this  " 
learning  resource.    The  goals  of  these  projects  are  to  provide 
l«t  «aSIS/2r^!lde!:stand1n9  television,  what  makes  it  work,  and 

Jl!.JfJi.  SiHl-!!1  fan  2"  1t  20re  effectively,    The  curriculum 
materia  s  being  developed  move  from  simple  stories  and  games 

'52SS2InI?9-J:1!?151on,a*  fh6  e]e,nentary  level  to  more  complex 
issues  at^he  higher  levels.    At  the  high  school  and  even  middle 

ini°h.1!ye  '  15SU65  °f  s?ale  1n  f1lm  a"d  televisiSS.p^oSuciion 
^Ih  *l  explored*  and  simple  experiments  using  8  MM  camera  will  be 
used  to  demonstrate  special  effects,  i.e.  Superman  scaling 
?!uIfa  !5i*  an1mat]0"'  and  other, techniques.    The  post  secondary 
level  will  deal  with  issues'^uch  as  parents'  role  in  guiding  their 
children  s  use  of, television,  as  ^.political  force,  television's 
role  in  news,  and  .the  economics  of  television.    Materials  are 
being  developed  by  eaxh  contractor  for  use  by  students,  teachers, 
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In  FY  1979,  a  new  series  "Powerhouse" ,  on  /health  and  nutrition 
was  awarded  to  develop  programs  designed  to  emphasize  the  relation 
between  nutrition  and  good  health  habits,    This  1s  directed  towards 
eight  to  twelve  year  olds  since  there  is,  evidence  that  health 
habits  are  likely  to  be  formed  during  these  years.    $850,000  was 
awarded  for  the  first  phase  of  this  production  effort.  $1,800,000 
fs  appropriated  for  the  second  phase  1*  FY  1980.    It  is  anticipated 
that  this  series  will  be  ready  for  broadcast  in  1981  or  1 3§2 - 

'   All  materials  in  audio/visual  format  are  stilT  in  high  demand 
by  public  schools.    The  01a4  A-l-c-i-h-o-lj  series  is  being  used  by 
local  stations  for  broadcast  with  discuss/ons  of  the  issues  developed 
1n  the  series.    Data  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  the  exact  number  of 
the  audience  for  these  secondary  showings  since  we  have  .unlimited 
rights  for  recording  all  of  our  materials,  with  the  exception  of 
Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company,     (new  arrangements  with 
Sesame-  Street  allow  for  one  year  us.e  or  offrthe-air  recordings). 
Based  upon  utilization  findings  of  loan  a.nd  rental  services  It  Is 
estimated  that  Music. ..Is  has  at  least  1  ,000,-900  in  school 
viewlngs,  i.e.  ,  one  chl id  seeing  one  show  in  an  audio/visual  format. 
The  figure  may  be  double, this  since  it  is  known  that  a  number  of 
schools  have  recorded  the  series  and/or  have  bought  the  film 
version.    These  series  are  also  being  used  by  several  State  education 
department's. 

•    Since"  January  of  1978,  all  awards  u/ider  this  program  have  Inclu- 
ded a  requirement  for  the  encoding  of  "closed  captions  f°C,the 
hearing  impaired.    3-2-1  Contact  began  its  broadcast  with  this  new 
system!    Footsteps  and  Husic...is  will  be  ready  1n  the  captioned 
version  for  their  reruns  in  1*80.    Sesame  Street  In  Season  12  will 
be  fully  captioned.    For  Season  11  the  Children's  Television  Workshop 
Ms  working  with  the  National  Captioning  Institute  to  determine  the 
best  format  for  captioning  the  Sesame  Street  programs.    All  programs 
.   aired  1n  the  future  under  this  program  will  Include  the  enclosed 
"closed  captions".    Since  the  captioned  signal  frill  be  encoded  on 
the  master  tape  all  programs  duplicated  for  broadcast  or  cassette  • 
duplication  will  include  closed  captions.  .       .  v 

In  FY*1980,  a  new  series  will  be  funded  that  deals  with  ..... 
adolescents  and  parents,  their  problems  and  family  conflicts.  Initial 
funding  for-  radio  production  is  slated  for  FY  1980.    T*e  radio 
program  series  will  be  designed  around  youth  employment.    Finally,  - 
$75;000  will  fund  a  needs  assessment  to  determine  areas  of  future  ^ 
funding. 

Program  Effectl verieW  and  Progress:  * 

Over  94  percent  of  the  public  television  stations  with 
instructional  programming*  broadcast  Music. ..Is  and  Footsteps 
two  to  six  times  per  week  last  broadcast  season.    Sesame  Street  V 
and  The  Electric  .Company  are  seen  1n  43  countries  around  the* 
ZnrU  an3  THp  Electric  Company,  is  used  for  teaching  English  In 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States  as  part  of  basic  skills 
education  programs. 

ERJC  ,     ~        *59  .         _  . 
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In  1977,, a  national  survey  was  conducted  to  assess  the 
public's  concerns  about  parent  education  and  to  asse'ss  the  general 
Issues  and  concerns  for  future  educational  television  programming  1 
decisions.    These  data  were  used  as  guidance  In  the  production 
of  Footsteps.    Data  wefe  collected  in  three  ways;    (l)  f,1ve 
focus  group  interviews  1n  five  different  cities ;  (2)  interviews 
with  48  professionals  whose  viewpoint  Included  observation  of 
public  trends  In  social  sciences,  $nd  (3)  a"repres.entat1ve  sampling 
of  1300  American  households..    Five  topics  emergH  as  common  concerns 
of  all  groups.    They  were:    (1)  parent  education,  child  developmeat, 
and  family  Hfe;  (2)  economic/vocational  skills  and  attitudes; 
(3)  health  and  nutrition;  (4)  Interpersonal  relationships^  and 
(5)  values  and  morality.     Iti  "general ,  the  groups  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  ability  of  current  television  programming  to  handle 
these  topics,  but  expressed  optimism  about  television's  potential 
to  address  serious  social'  concerns.    Host  respondents  associated 
good  programming  with  public  broadcasting.    The  study  also  found 
that  good  programming  jnust  Include  aasslve  promotional  campaigns  * 
and  positive  Images,  of  different  kinds  of  people  in  different 
kinds  of  situations.  - 


Th-e  Footsteps  Series  has  been: 

o    Adopted  a^a  project  for  International  Year  Of  The  Child 

o    Recommended^  by  the*  National  Education  Association 

o    Graded'"AH  by  th»  Nat1onal(congress  of  Parents  arid  . 

Teachers  ori  their  films  report  card  {of.  a  scale^of  A  to  F) 


o    Adopted  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  as 
a(  part  af  their  parent  education  project 

o    Adopted  as  an  exemplary  exhibit  for  the  International 
Education  Exposition  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 

o    Adopted  as  *  National  4-H  Project  for  teenagers 

Utilization  and  distribution  of  the  Footsteps  program  * 
have  taken  many  forms.    Having  secured  off-the-atr  recording  rights, 
the  Division  of  Educational  Technology  encourages  long  term  use 
of  the  thows.    The  following  are  examples  of  such'use:     -  v. 

o  VThe  higher  education  system  in  Indiana,  broadcasts  a 
icall-in  telephone  panel  show  after  each  program 
^     showing,  on  public  television. *^  Continuing  education 
ind  col  lege  .credits  are  possible. 
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o    Churches,  PTA's,  and  day  care  centers  An  Kentucky 
are  setting  up  view1ng/d1 scussion  groups. 

o    The  Appalachian  Educational  Satellite  Systetn  will 
use  the. shows  1n  13  states  and  will  encourage  home 
viewing  with  the  home  viewer  guide,  health  services 
utilization  by  medical  personnel,  and  college  credit. 

o    The  Ontario  Education- Communications  Authority  1s  1 
airing  the  series  and  will  duplicate  and  distribute 
;    "    copies  1n  Canada  to  public  stations  and  educational 
^        requestors  at  cost. 

o    The  National  Audio  Visual  Center  of  GSA  has  video- 
cassettes  for  sale  and  16  mm  films  for  sale  and  rental. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  proposed  exploratory  study  1s  planned  for  FY  '80  to 
surv#y  the  use  of  the  current  television  programming  and  supple- 
mental materials  1n  relation  to  tbe  needs  perceived  by  the' users. 
In  addition,  programs  and  materials  will  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine 1f  they  are  stllUvalld  and  should  remain  1n  circulation. 

Sourfce  of  Evaluation  Data: 


determine 


l!    Public  Broadcasting  Service  carriage  data,  ( 
percentage  of  use  on  public  television  stations)'.  • 

2     The  Federal  Role  1n  Funding  Children's  Television 
*    Programming,  by  Keith  Hlelke,  Barry  cole,  Rol  ianfl  ,C .«  Johnson, 
Indiana  University  1975. 

.    ;  3.  'Sesame  Street  Revisited,  by  Thomas  D.  Cook,  Hilary 
.Appleton,  ftoos  F.  Conner,  Ann  snaffer,  Gary  Tamkln,  and  Stephen 
0.  Weber,  Russell  Sage  Foundations^^. Y .  1975. 

4.    An  Assessment  of  Parent  Education  and  General  Heeds 
for  Educational  Television,  Applied  Management  Sciences, 
Silver  SpringV  Hd.,-1977  : 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:    Dr.  Ha^lcbYm  D.  Davis 


(202)\245-O955 


>  For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectlve- 
i  ness,  I  * 


9 
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.   Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kvrschenbaum 
(202)  245-8380  . 
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AHHUAl  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


°roc^3r  Vane: 


•Basic  Skills  Improvement  (Previously  Right-To-Read  and 
7h*? National  Reading  Improvement  Program) 


Le?Ts'at^on: 


Elenentary  ar\d  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  Title  II,  as 
arended  by  P.L.  95-561  (Previously; 
!i2  tional  Reading  Improvement 
Progrfr,  Title  VII,  P.L.  93-380, 
*s  Ar.er.ded  by  P.L.  94*194)  * 

AUTHORIZATION 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1983 


FU'iSI'.G  HISTORY  YEA$ 


,Right:to-Read 


Basic  Skil Is- Imp 


1  1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
197? 
1978 
1979 
.  1930 
»  1981 


S 


Indef ini te 
Indef ini  te 
Indef ini  te 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
118,800,000 
139,200,000 
144,200,000 
144,200,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  2,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
23,800,000 
26,000,000 
27,000,000 

4  "27,000,000- 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 


Program  Goals*and  Objectives 


"he  Basic  Skills  program,  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1980,  expanded  % 
tte  fcc-ts  of  tl^e  National  Reading  Improvement  program  to  include 
Tathera.ics  and  written  and  9ral  communication.    The  authorizing  legisla< 
tion  fo;  Basic  Ski  1.1  s  has  three  components.    Part  A  coiytMns  art 
authori*/  to  'fund  demonstrations'  for  the  improvement  off  instruct  ion 
in  tnc*  oas^c  skills  for  jouth  and*adjults  and  provisions'/ar  technical 
aswst^nce  and  dissemination.    Part  A  includes  the  use  of  technology 
in  oasic  skills  instruction.     Part  B  contains  authority  \or  a  State 
grant  program  designed  to  stimulate  State  education  agencies  to  coqrdi*. 
tiate  therir  resources  in.  seeking  improved  ways,  to  teach  the  basic  skills 
-and  to  provide  the  needed  leadership  to  bring  about  these  changes. 
Fart  C  contains  authority  for  special  programs  to  improve  the  basic 
skills  (the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  program  and  th^Special 
Ma;hera;ics  program).  ,  The  program  legislatipn  Stipulates  that  Pa'rt  A 
must  be  funded  at  no  more  or  less  than  $?0  million  before  funds  may  be 
used  for  Part  B>  the  focal  point  of  the  basic  skills  effort.    As  a  I 
result,  any  funding  growth  in  the  program  must  be  in  the  State  program 
(Part  3)  or  the  Special  program  (Part  C)> 
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Th*  program  focus  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  provide  anew 
add-on  orogran  at  the  State  or  local  level  but  rather  to  maximize  the 
.effectiveness  of  the  assistance  already  being  provided  by  stimulating 

(a)  Development  of  comprehensive  State  plans  tonmprove  the 
3  delivery  of  basic  skills  instruction  for  the  children,  youth 
and 'adults  of  the  State;  and 

(bN  coordination  and  orchestration  of  Federal  and  'State 
programs  to  avoid  conflict,  unnecessary  overlap,  duplication, 
fragmentation  in  basic  skills  improvement  effort^,  creating 
a  synergistic  approach  to  basic  skills  improvement  at  the 
State^nd  local  level  s.  / 

Program  Operation  ^ 

Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program,  launched  October  1979 
as  the  successor  effort  to  The  National  Reading  Improvement 
Program,  includes  the  followed  planned  components  and  ongoing 
and  cc^cleted  acti^ties  during  t&ej Right-to-Pead  pha^e 
*  «  • 

Initial  efforts  in  the  Basic  Skills  Improvement  area  are 
expected  to  focus  on:  ^  * 

✓         1.    Coordination  activities  involving  Basic 

Skills  -  related  programs  at'the  Federal  level. 

2.     Similar  coordination  needs  for  Basic  Skills 
at  State  and  local  levels. 

■    3.     The  desirable  interrleationships  to  forge  1 
productive  coordination  patterns  at  all  three 
levels  {Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  the 
necessary  agreements  and  organizational 
arrangements  that  will  sustain  those  desired 
patterns.  m  *  * 

4.  Conceptual  and  cognitive  research  to  define  j 
and  assess  the  potentials  and  limit  of  a  National* 
Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program;  the  role  of    *  > 
other  participant  factors  in  such  programmatic 
efforts  (communities,  local  agencies,  parents, 
etc*  ).  * 


* 


,  The  following  are  the  specific  component  activities  for  *hich 
funding  i  s '-requested  under  this  program:  « 

^  -        Part  A  (National)  Activities 

1,     Technical  Assistance.    To  assist  State  and  local  education 
agency  personnel  in  carrying  out, effective  basic  skills  ptogr^ms, 
regional  basic  sk1!  1 1  s*tea^is  provide  comprehensive  technjc^l 
assistance.  .  t  „  . 
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2.     Instruction  in  Basic  Skills.     To. improve  basic  §kills 
competencies  at  the  school  level,  .funds  are  used  for  school-wide 
basic  skills  activities  in<reading,  math  and  communication,  ski  Us . 
These  include  diagnostic  assessment  of  student  needs,  development  of 
basic  skills  learning  objectives,  and  implementation  of  basic  skills 
prog  rams /to^meet  those  objectives. 

'  3.    Parental  Involvement  in  Basic  Skills.    This  component 
supports. the  development  and  dissemination  of  informational  ma  ten  al % 
and  the  {raining  of  parents  to  stimutate  thenftb  assist  their  children 
in  improving  basic  skills. 

4.    Use  of  Technology  in  Basic  Skill s  Instruction .    Audio  and 
■video  instructional  materials  will  be  developed  and  made  available 
for  students  and  teachers  to  expand  the  vanity  and  improve.the 
qualuy  of  basic  skills  instruction.  v  V  r 

5  Involvement  of *  Educational  Agencies  and  Pri vate  Organizations 
This  component  authorizes  the  funding  of  voluntary  tutorwJ  programs  ~ 
for  chilfen  and  adults  outside  the  school  setting  to  motivate  them  to 
improve  their  reading  and  math  skills.       _  . 

6  Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Information  Reining  to 
Basil  c  Skins  Programs.    To^ssist  teachers  and  LEA  personnel,  these 
funds  wi  1  i  oe  used  for  studies  and  dissemination  of  information , about 
materials,  Processes.,  practices,  procedures  and  programs  that  have 
been  sjccessfu-1  in  improving  the  achievement  of  students  in  the  basic 

^lls. 

«  A. 

7  ^Coordination,     Support,  for  this  component,  which  began  in  1981, 
is  ^oughj  to  continue,  a 'cleari nghouse  and  technical  assistance  acitivity 
to  help  coordinate  the  vario&s  Federal  offices  and  fe<fe"ral  ly-funded 
Projects  pronoting  basfc  skills  improvement.  -  NT 

Part  B  (State  Activities)  "  » 

r 

To  develop  and  implement  agreements  for  statewide  Basic  skills 
prolans  and  to  carry  out  leadership  and  trainikng  activities,  funds 
are  requested  tb  implement  the  State  basic  skills  Improvement  program. 
Funds  provided  under  this  part  would  be  divided  equally  between  sections 
222  and  224,  with  each  State  receiving  a  minimum  of  $50,000  under  each 
section  and  the  remainder  being  distributed  to  the  States  on  the* basis 
of  its  school-age  population  (five  to  seventeen  years). 

1   «  Agreements  with  State  Educational  Agencies  (Section  222). 
•Funds  distributed  to  States  under  this  section  wiil  be  ussad  primarily 
to  award  small  grants  to  their  local"  school  -districts  to  carry  ouJt 
activities  stipulated  in  the  comprehensive  basic  skills  program 
developed  by  each  State.    Specific  activities'  to  be  carried  out  will 
differ  for  each  State,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  a  Heeds  asse^smetvtdone 
by  the  individual  State,  but  omjthe  basis,  of  need 'as  determiratf,  irNturn, 
by  each  local  educational  agency.  • 
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2,    State  Leadership  Program  (Section  224)      The  major  objective 
of 'till  s  activity  is  for  the  States-  to  provide  for  developmental 
training  and  technical  assi  st^rtfce^cti vi ties  for  teachers  and  other  m 
school  -personnel.    Other  au thon ze<ft  acti  vi  ti es  include  statewide  assess 
ment  of  's tuden t  and  teacher  needs  relating  to  overall  skills  inrovement 
and  rajor  planning* and  strategy  development  activities. 

Part  C  (Specjal  Activites) 
— »  »  : —  ♦ 


1 . .  Inexpensi ve 
to  chi ldren*  to  1  earn 
of  inexpensive  boqks 
purchasing  the  books 
sea  son a  1  farmworkers 

4* 

2/  Special 
tics  skills,  this 
matherj\tics  to  ejigible 
mathematics  by  qualified  instructors. 


Book  Distri  but ion  Prooram.  To  pVovide  motivation 
to  read,,  th>^  component  supftgrts  the.  distribution 
to  students,  supporting. 75  percent  of  the  cost  of 

(Books  distributed  to  children  of  migrant  and 
,  however,  are  totally  supported  by  'Federal  funds.) 

#  ■ 


Kathematics  Program."  To  improve  mastery  of  mathema 
component  provides  -for  the  teaching  of  standard* 
children  through  instruction  in  advanced 


Droqram  Scope: 

The.  FV  80  appropriation  for  Basic  Skills  Improvement  of  $35- 
mUiSn  represents  an  $8  million  increase  over  the  FY  79  le\rel  af  S27 
million  for"the  final  year  of  Right-to-Read.  %.  **  " 


Basic  Skills*  Programs 
Partr-ft 


(Subtotal } 


Technical  Assistance 
Instruction  itn  Basic  Skills 
\    Parental  Involvement 
Use  of  Technology 

Involvement  of  Educational  Agencies  and 
Private  Organizations 
Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Irtformatiorr 
Coordination 

Part  B     ,    '  . 

State  Basic  Skills 


Part  C 


(Subtotal ) 
(Subtotal ) 


t  C       '  1  (SuMo 

TnTxpenslve  Book  distribution  Progr^ 


Special  Mathematics  Program 


'S20,Q00,000 
2,T)O0,000 
7,500,0(50 
1  ,400,000 
2,000,000 

5,800,000 
1 ,000,000 
500\000 

$  7,750,000 
7,750, 000 

$  7.250,000 

"6  i 500, 000 

,  750,000 


Total  $35,000.000 
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and  Pmflrpcc 

1-   'Evaluation  of  School-Based  R1oht-To-Rcad  Sites 
.(October  1973J.* — ' —  7- 


%jThe  Aa1n  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  establish 
whether  school-based  Right-To-Read  projects  have  %t% 
their; criterion  of  one  month  gain  1n  reading  achieve- 
ment for  each  month  of  reading  Instruction..  Jo  test 
this,  data 'were  gathered  ^ora  a  sample  of  school-based 
projects  located  1n  a  senior  high  school ,  Junior  high 
schools ,  nd  several  elementary  schools.--. 

\  Twenty-eight  of  the  44  school -Based 'projects  met'  " 
fc  or  exceeded  tlje  Rtght-To-Read  criterion  of  satlsfac-* 
,tory  reading  progress  of  one'month  gain  1n  reading 
^achievement  for  each  month- of  reading  Instruction.  , 
*S1xteen.  projects  failed  to, achieve  this  objective, 
but  some  of  tMs  apparent /failure  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  lJiade"JT0ac1es  1n  lofcal  evaluation -procedures, 
such  as  failure  to  obtain  pre-^nd  post-test  data 
on  the  same  students  and  the  use  of  different 
reading  tests  when  pre- and  post-measures  were^taken. 

*^J*£a!r*ys,s  of  ov^?1!  grade  level  gains  tndl- 

*ates  that  upper  grades  (7-Sll  d1d#not  show  reading 
.  gains  to >  the;  same  extent  as  did  elementary 'grades. 

it  may  £e  that  factors  accounting  for.  reading  gains 
.  at  elementary. grade*  levels  are  not  as  effective  at  .  " 

upper  levels.    /  . 

.  The  findings  showed  a  lack'of  programs  be'lnq 

iSSi?5!Bl!!4^*th!  !1r£  Srade^'level-/  Since  much  v" 
reading  activity  takes  yplace  1n  the  first  grade, 
projects  funded  under '-Part  A,  Title  VII,  shou-ld 
-  place  emphasis  on,  the  establishment  of  reading     *  - 
programs  In  <he  first  -gradeV   *  •        -    *  .     .  . 

beVpiaced  6n  classrooms  Vhat ' 
involye  single, grade  levels  only.    The  data  suggest 
that  .where  more"  than  one  grade  level  was  Included 
under  a  single  teacher  In  a  single  classroom/  . 
learning  did  not  take  place 'to*- the  same  degree  as 
11j  slrrgle  grade  level  clashes-,    "      .  '     ♦  * 

2*    Ao»  Evaluation  of  the  Comwunltv-Based  Rloht-To-Read 
»irooj*am  (September  V5TSTT  ■  •  :  *  

*  ■ 

"The"  purpose*  of  tMs  stJudy  "«s  "to  evaluated  sample 
24  Community-Based  R1ght-To-Rea<?  Projects  drawrtffrom  a 
group  of  73  funded  projects  and  Including  thoseTt'hat 
served  -in^sphooT  ^outh  (ccfttfol .  pfbj[ects)  and  »8t  of 

.  ^         ,  .  ■  .V 
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school"  adults  (adult  promts).    Evaluation  obj.e*1 lyes 
were:    (1)  to  raea-sure  the  improvement  4n  reading  achieve- 
ment, aid  (2)  to  analyze"  the  relationships  between 
achievement  and  program,  'staff, 'and  student  characteris- 
tics.   Data  used  to  evaluate  these  objectives  were 
collected  on-site  through. pre-  and  post-.tests  and 
various  survey,  Interview*  and  observatlor*  Instruments. 

The  findings  from  analyses  of  Student  projects 
ndlcated  -t-hat,  overall,  students  gained  significantly  f  t 

{h  reading  skills  during  the  5-month  pre/post  test 
period.    The  greatest  gain  was  achieved  by. students  in 
classroom  projects  operating  within  the  regular  school 
context,  as  opposed  to  those  operating  outside  of 
school  or  outside  of  schopl  hoursV    While  significant 
differences  were  found  among  the  Individual  projects, 
no  consistent  difference s_ware  found  to  relate  to 
specific  programmatic  features.    The  findings  from 
analyses  of  adult  projects  Indicated  many  of  the  same 
relationships.        -  „  -  ' 

In  attempting  to  determine" specif 1c  project  character- 
istics that  are  associated  with  reading  sains,  very  few  £ 
definitive  conclusions  were  reached.    No  significant 
differences  were  fojj'nd  among  adult  projects  by  type,  of 
service  delivery  system.    English  as  a  Second*  Language 
classes,  paid  tutoring  projects,  and  volunteer  tgtoHng 
projects  are  all  able  to  provide  effective  instruction. 
In- regard  to  the  retention  and  attendance  of  participants- 
1n  adult  projects  It  was  found  that:  "  (1)  nonatter\danse  ■ 
was  the  primary  reason  for  termination;  and  \2)  regular 
attendance  was  positively  related  to  gains  1n  reading 
achievement.  -  •  •' 

<-    These,  outcomes  suggest  that  In  the  Reading' Academies 
-funded  under  Title  VII:    (1)  cpnslderable  flexibility 
in  determining  the  appropriate  instructional  strategy  orw 
system  can  be  encouraged  and  (2)  attendance  schedules  T 
could  be  developed  thet  will  optimize  the  hours'  of  in-  " 
s^ructlon  in  terras  of  participants'  available  ~ 

'     '  Finally,  Jn  regard  to -project  costs,  the  study  j 
reveeled  that  adult  projects  had  widely  varying  costs 
per  student  and  costs  per  instructional  hour  ratios 
with  no  apparent xd.lrect  relationship  between  cost  and- 
reading  gain.    It , seems  reasonable*^  suggest  that 
oildeTllnes  ortr&nges  of  ?ost  per  student  end  .cost  per 
instructional  hour  <ret1o$  be  established  for  planning 
."purposes,  so  that  Acsdemltss  will  have  -standards  for 

/efficient  budgeting*       *  ,  1 
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3.   'Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  the 
Riqht-to-Read  Program  (June  1976). 

In  this  study,  Applied  Management  Sciences  Investi- 
gated the  various  activities  and  processes  of  State 
Agency  Right-To-Read  Programs,  In  order  to  determine 
what  effect  programs  have  had  at  the  State  educational  * 
agency  and  local  educational  agency  level  In.th'e  31  1 
States'.whlch  entered  trie  Right-To-Read  Program  during 
either  1972-73  (Phase,  I)  o'r  1973-74  (Phase  II  of  this 
effort).    Data  wer*  collected;  in  visits  to  the  31  State 
departments  of  education,  three  Tocal  educational  , 
agencies  randomly  selected  from  those  LEA's  1n  the 
Stat£  that  had  participated  In  thte  Right-To-Read 
Program  for  at  least  one  year*  and\a^ma11  survey  of  a 
50  peraent  sample  of  LEA  Right-To-Read  Directors 
within  each  State  whose  programs  had  been  affiliated 
wltfe  Right- To-Read  for  at  least  one  year.    In  addi- 
tion, case  studies  were  developed  which  describe  how 
these  programs  operate  In  thes*e  31  States.'-'       "       '  > 

The  results  of  thls'study  can  be  summarized  In  one 
statement:    the  approach  taken  by  Federal  administrators 
responsible  for  the^State  component  of  the  Right-To-Read 
Program  Appears  to  have  been  successful  In  that  the  . 
.  .programs  haye  achieved  meaningful  effects  utilizing  a  _ 
relatively  modest  amount  of  money.    Because  of  the 
similarity  of  data  obtained  across  the  31  States,  It 
may  be  concluded  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  States  , 
have  adopted  the  16  national . objectives  as  a  viable 
strategy  and  have  Implemented  them  and  their  underlying 
activities  In  .the 'same  manner  across  the  31  S,tates. 
Thus,  the  training  and  support* actTvHlTBs  provided  by 
National  Rlght-Ttf-Read,  and  the  comparatively  little 
money  provided  to^tfie  States,  have  provided  substantial  ' 
Impetus  In  developing  viable  State  strategies  In  reading. 

A  number  of  outcomes  from  this  study,  Identified 
below,  support'thls  conclusion.    It  should  ~bt  noted  that 
none- of  these  outcomes'  relates  directly  to  reading"        -  J 
achievement  on  the  part  of  stu'dents.    This  study  was  , 
designed  solely  to  assess  the  type  and  level  of  activi- 
ties which  have  been  fostered  .by  the  State  component 
'of  Right-To-Read*  turidlnfe  ,  , 

-  State  R1ght-To-Head  Programs  .have,  made  '  *• 
considerable  efforts  to  fhvolve  large  numbers  . 

.of. local  districts  1n  R^ht-To-Read. 

-  Training  of-teachers  and  LEA  coordinators  ha^  * 
■been,  a- major  focus  1n  the  Sta£e*R1ght-To-R*ad     '•  . 

Programs,      J  *       v  *?/       '       •  y* 

j       -  Data'  Indicated  that  iftght-To-Read  wHfll  continue 
In  many  States  even  1n  the  absenee  of  federal 


yfund's. 
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•  Reading  has  been  established  as  a  top  priority 
*  1n  State  education , agencies  and  1n  local  educa- 

f     tlort  agencies.  -  - 

The  results  of  this  study  also  Indicated  that  there 
*   are  several  a&eas  of  the  R1ght-To-Read  Program  1n  which 
Improvement  1?  needed.    The  findings  which  suggest  areas 
of  need  for  improvement  are  summarized  below: 

-  Local  district  R1ght-To-Read  programs  showed 
local  district  directors  desired  changes  1n 

technical  assistance  sdel1  very.-    While  the 
directors*  Initial  orientation  to  R1ght-to-Read 
wjs  effective,  current  technical  assistance 
"         does  not  m.eet  their  present  needs. 

-  Coordination  of  R1ght-To-Read  with  Adult  Basic 
f            •  .Education  was  found  lacking  1n  local  districts, 

^  but  adequate  at  the  State  tlevel. 

-  To  maximize  effectiveness  of  .the,  R1ght-To-Read 
Program,  more  effective  communication  ^llnks  need 
to  be  established  between  the  SEA  component  of 
R1ght-To-Read  and  LEA  classroom  teachers. 
Responses  to  questions  addressed,  to  LEA  teachers 
and  administrators  as  well  as  to  SEA  personnel 

•led  to  th>s conclusion.  , 

;  /  *  . 

*  -  The  State  Right-To-Read  Task  force,  set  .up  by 

Right-To«*Head  Program  regulations,  appeared 
to  be  functioning  at  a  minimum  level %1n  many 
States.    Supposedly  designed  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  unit  for  reading  activities  ' 
4  stemming  from  other  SEA  programs,  data  indicated 

that* the  State  Right-To-Read  Director  and  the 
y      State  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction  * 
were  performing  coordinating  activities, 
rather  than  the  Task  Force. 
-»  .  c  ; 

-  Though  1t  1s  a  stated  responsibility  for  State 
'    R1ght-To-Read  Advisory  Councils,  thetfe  bod1e*s 

were  not  effective  1n  dissemination  nctivlties 
,  or  1n  w1nn1ng~pub1 1c -support. 

-  Distribution  of  R1ght-To-Read  services  to  • 
local  districts  was  not  1n  agreement  with 
national  guidelines.    The  national  guidelines 
specify  selection  of  local  districts  for 
particfpatlbn  1n  R1ght-To-Read  on  the  bas.ts  ■ 
of  geographic  representatioh^student  popu)a,- 


r  . 
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.tlon,  and  needs  assessment.    However,  the  major 
criterion  used  to  select  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
local  districts  for  participation  was  their 
willingness  to  comply  with  the  terras*  of  the 
agreement/contract  and  enter  the  Right-To-Read 

,  'Program.-  *  , 

<->  •  *  »  • 

■  it 

Program  evaluation  by  SEA's  was  not  linked  to 
the  timely  accomplishment  of  objectives.  SEA's 
^  did  not .emphasize  assessing  accomplishment  of 

local  district  objectives  according  to  a  planned 
-  schedule.    This  must  be  considered  a  severe 

program  weakness. 

*  « 

4.    Evaluation  of  the  R1qht-to-Read  Special  Emphasis 


Evaluation  qt  tne  Kipni-to-Keaa  special  tmpnai 
Projects  (First  and  Second  Years  Evaluations) 
(April  1978  and  December  1978). 


(The  purpose  of  this  study  1s  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tlvness  of  seven  Special' Emphasis  Projects  as  defined 
In  Public  Law  93-380,  Section  721,  and  amended  by  ?ubUc 
,  Law  94-194>  Section  10.    Special  Emphasis  Projects  were 
authorized  untfer  this  legislation  to  determine,  over  a 
three-year  period,  1f  the  use  of  reading  specialists,  ' 
reading  teachers,  and  Intensive  summer  reading  programs 
would  Impact  on  ch1ldren*s  ability  to  l^arn  to  read. 

The  legislation  called  for  a  demonstration  project 
Including:  - 

y  1.    The  teaching  of  reading  by  reading  specialists 

for  all  children  1n  grades  one  and  two. 

2..   The  teaching  of  reading  by  reading  fpedallsts  » 
for  children  1n  grades  three  through  six  who* are 
experiencing  reading  problems,, 

3.  The  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Intensive  Instruction  by  reading  specialists.. 


4.  |  The  provision  of  a  vacation  reading  program. 

$.  Authorization  for  the  Commissioner  to  contract 
with  local  education  agencies. 


Accordingly,  local  districts  which  wished  to*  partici- 
pate were  required  to  assure  that:  »  V*  - 

o^^ll  first  and  second  graders  In  the  experl- * 
mental  school  would  receive  Intensive  reading 
lastructlon;  ' 


9 
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A11 -students  1n  grades  three:  through  six  ,1n 

the  experimental  school  who  had  reading  problems 

would  be  given  Intensive  Instruction  1n  reading; 

An  Intensive  summer  program  would  Jbe  available 
for  the -project  school  students  who  were  perfor- 
ming below  orade  level,  and  this,  service  would 
not  be  available  to  the  control  school  children; 

They  would  cooperate  with  an  external  evaluation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  or  his/her 
contractor;  and- 

The  Instructional  'plan  would  be  formulated  . 
through  consultations  with  many  parties.  Inclu- 
ding the  district  administration,  parents,  and 
faculty  of  the  project  school,  and  .that  this 
plan  woultt  Include  a,  d1agnost1c/prescr1pt1  v-e 
approach  and  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  reading 
program  1n  the  project  scfrool. 


U  I       I  II  WCII  W     W  I  I 

t  af  the  legislation^ 
uctlng  a  rigorously' 


Overall,  the  (regulations  were  comprehensive  and  respon- 
sive to  the 'legislation  and  the  original  Intent  of  Its 
sponsors.    However,,  the  combined  effect 
and  the  regulations  had  precluded  condi 

controlled  experiment.    Some  of  the  factors  involved  have  been 

o    The  diversity  of  Instructional  approaches 

and  the  use  df  mediated  reading  systems  at  some 
.    sites  (evg.  DISTAR,'  Precision  Teaching  System), 

* 

o  '  Use  of  prior-assigned  reading  specialists  at  "~ 
some'  control  school  sites.  v 

o    Supplemental  funding  and  resources  available 
itrol  sites  from  non-NRIP  sources,  such 
'as  Title  I.  C  . 

o    Use  of  teacher  aides  at  both  experimental  and 
'  control  sites.  . 

o   The  use  of  assistance  contracts  (rathe.r*  than  '* 
procurement  contracts)  minimized  the  level  'of 
programmatic  control ihat  USOE  could  exercise, 

)  *  > 

The  first  year's  interim  report  emphasized  the  incon- 
clusive nature  bf  the  longitudinal  study  thus  far,  primarily 
because  of  severe  delays  in  .funding  and  startup^  which  had 
resulted  1n  an  effective  net  Implementation  of  only  one 
oasterjf  instead  of  a  full  year.    Combined  w1t/i  the  acknow- 

!&!£..  •        •   in    '  ■ 
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1  edged  large  range  of  the  standard  error  in.  the  key  test 
Instrument  (Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test),  any  conclu- 
sive assessment  would  be  unwarranted  until  .later  test 
results  are  processed  and  analyzed.    With  these  significant 
caveats  1n  mind,  1t  has  .been  observed  that  those  sites  with 
some  apparent  reading  achievement  gains  among  the  experi- 
mental population  .(compared  to  the  control  school '^5  gains) 
,  were  those  sites  that  responded  rapidly  1n  the  first  year 
'  1n  establishing  a 'cooperative  rapport  among  the  teaching' 
staff  to  Implement  the  Special  Emphasis  program.  The 
day-to-day  Involvement  of  the  site  project  director  was 
seen  as  a  major  element  1n  the  successful  functioning 
of  the  first  year's  activity  at  some  sites. 

Improvement  was'  noted  1n  several  a^eas  of  the  continu- 
ing study: 

o    More  aggressive  monitoring  of  all  sites  to  '* 
ensure  compliance  to  the  legislation  and. 
regulations. 

V    •  -J) 
o    On-site  project  management  must  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  existing  and  potential  conflict 
situations  among  the  staff* 

  v    J.o  .The.  s He  project  director  must  be  jLLJthe 

experimental  schools  a  minimum  of  half-time. 

o    Enrollment  at  the  summer  school  programs 
must  be- Increased. 

i 

o    Summer  school  minimal  standards. are  needed. 

The  second  annual" report  recorded  the  events  transpiring 
between  April  1978  (the  contractual  transfer  of  the  study  to  a 
new  contractor)  and-  December  1  978.    This  was  a  period  of  Intensi- 
fied project  control  ind  monitoring  by  the  new  study  team,  more 
Intensive  classroom  aad  teacher  observation  and  the  collection 
of  itew  student  data  whlctv  transferred  the  study's  data  base  Into  a 
student-oriented  mode  (from  the  earlier  classroom-aggregated  mode)'. 
The  final  report,  planned  for  March  19.80,  will  "provide .a  full 
^and  final  assessment  qf  the  three  year  longitudinal  study.,  with 
,  a  dual  focus  on  prQcei.s  characteristics  and  Impact  factors  and 
measures..  s 
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Qngoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


The  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program  plans  a  continuous^evalna- 
tion  study  throughout  its  four  years  of  authorized  l.egi  si  at$>n  .  During 
the  first  year  the  BSIP  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Planning  apd 
Evaluation  has  issued  a  contract  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 

1.     Develop  a  description  model  of.  Part*     projec ts  which 
'   .      include  in-sch'ool  ,  out-of-school  and  parent  participation 

programs.    Data  gathered  will  be  analyzed  to  determine*-       \  , 
whether  or  not  the  Basic  Skills  Program  1s  meeting  legisla- 
.  \^te<d  goals.  * 


2i    Develop  a  predictive  model  of  success  and  apply  it  to 
25  Part  *A  projects.    Data  gathered  under  this  model  will 
^e^nalyzed  to  determine  which  components  of  a  project 
contribute  to  project  success. 

3.  Carry  out  seven  case  studies  on  seven  £e^ected  Part  B*, 
State  Basic  Skills  Projects. 


v 


In#additton,  the  BSIP  has  arranged*  ^hrougff^a  contract  to 
'have  agencywide  materials  (ba*sic  skills  products)  eval uated  foe  their 
marketability  by  a  select  ^roup  of  educators  and  publishers.  Those 
materials  that  are  \jwdged  #f  high  quality  will  be  disseminated  * 
nationally  through  publishing  houses.     This  is  also  a  planned  four-year, 
effort.  s  * 


V 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
1 .    The  Irfornation  Base  for  Read 

V 


ling,  ,19flj. 
*qht-To-Read» 


2.  S val  jati  on  oft  School  -  Bas,ed  R*i qht-To-Read»  Si  tes  ,>£frntempora ry 
Research,  Inc., -Los  Angeles,  CA,  October  1973.  ^ 

3.  Evaluation  of  Sampled  Community-Based  Right-To-Read  Projects, 
.P>acl  fac  Training  and  Technical  Assi.stanc4  Corporation", 

"   Berkeley,  CA,  September  1974. 

4  8ri efmg ' Package  for  the  ASE 'Management  Conference,  October 
23>  i$?4.  rrr^  — =  

5  Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  .Componerft  of  Right*  toA-Read , 
Appl i ed* Management  Sciences,  Si  1  ver.  Spring  ,  HD,  Jun^  1976. 

6/  *  Study  of  the' Information  Requi regents  of  the  National 

Reading  Ttnprovement  Program,  Appl  i led  Management  Sctenc e s  , 
Silver  Spring,  MD,  July  1976. 

&  ( 
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7.    First  Year  Evaluation  of  the.  Right- to-Read  Special  Emphasis 
ProjectSi  Applied  Management  sciences*  , Si ivir  Spring. 
HD,  April  1978. 

j.    Second  Annual  Report.  Evaluation  of  the  R1qht-to-Rc'ad 
special  Emphasis  Projects,  fieneral  Research  Corporation, 
RcTianT  ya.,  December  1 97 8 ,r 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations., 

•Contact:    Mrs.  Shirley  Jackson 
(202)  .245-8537 


'  For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 
ness, •  .  ; 

Q 

Contact:*  Edward  Rattner 
(202)  245-8380 
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AUN U AL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;  *•  •• 

Al-cohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 

Legislation: 

The  Alcohol  an?  Drug  Ahuse 
Education  Act  of  1974/Snd 
Amendments  ofv1978\  P.L. 
95-33$ 


F.UNDING"  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
T976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981' 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  10,000,000 
20,000,000 
28,000,000 
28/000,000  • 
26,000,000 
,  30, boo, 000 
34,000,000 
34,000,000 
10,000,000 
14,000,000 
18,000,000 


Expi ration  Date; 
September.  30,  1  981 


APPROPRIATION 

$  5^610,000 
12,400,000 
12,400,000 
6  , 7  00  ,.000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000  1/ 
3,000,000  " 
3,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


The  principal  purpose  of  the  program  as  defined  by  the 
authorizing  Act  is  .to  "help  schools  and  communities-assess  and 
respond  to  alcohol  ,an"d  drug  a"bus*e/J>y  becoming  aware  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  problems^'  and  to  prepare  them  for  develop- 
ing strategies  aimed  at  its  causes  rather  than  merel\  its 
symptoms.    The  program  strongly  encourages  a* coordinated  school - 
community  effort  in  preve*nti//e  education  with  an  emphVsis  on  < 
reducing  the  socially  disruptive  .behaviors  often  associated  with 
abuse.  : 

*  k 

.    In*  addition  to  the  goals, and  *  objectives  specified  in  the  o 
legislation,  the  following  statement  of  goals  further  specific** 
the 'program1  s  purpose:    Goal  1  --'  to  identify,  demonstrate, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  effective  strategies  (including  curri- 
cula) for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention-,  and  Goal  2  r-  to 
train  teams  of  teachers,  counselors,  parents,  students,  law 
enforcement  officials  and  other  publ i.e.  servi ce  and  community  leaders 
to  prevent  destructive  behavior  associated  with  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  by  promoting  grow.th'and  development.    The  program  is,  - 
therefore,  primarily  a  training  and  demonstration  program,*  through 
which  local  agencies  provide  dirept  services  to  youth. 

*  . 

1/  Same  funding  level  as  V978,  according  to  Continuing' Resol uti on, 
P.L.  95-482.  •  ~— : 
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Program  Operations: 

This?  program  is  authorized  jto  make  grants  and  contracts,  for 
a  wide  \/ariety  of  activities  which  can  be  generally  categorized 
as  preventive  education.    Curren tly , . the  bulk  ($2,680,000)  of 
program  funds  supports  fi-ve  regional  training  resource  centers. 
The  remaining  fundi  support  a  National  Data  Base  and  Program 
Support  project  and  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Through  the  regional'  tra-ining  centers,,  the  program  is 
implementing  a  strategy  which  it  describes  as  "teams  teaching  teams.1 
It  is  hoped  that  the  strategy  will  achieve*  a  mul  tipl  iej/ef  feet 
through  a  tyo-step  process;    .(!}  Teams  are  trained  in  ^clusters" 
rather  thanjin  geographically  unrelated  groups.     (A  geographically 
related  cluster  is  comprised  of  a  team  from  a  high  .school  joined 
with  teams  representing  the  elfementary,  middle,  and/or  junior  high 
schools  feeding  into.that  high  school.)     (2)  Then,  the  most  impres- 
sive trainees  in. these  clusters  become,  through  further  training  and 
one  year  of  on-site  technical  assistance,  new  trainers  far  other 
school s *and" groups  of  schools  in  their  district  or  community,  wfyle 
continuing  to  receive  some\techni cal  assistance  from  the  Federal 
program.  *  * 

'Program  Scope: 

In  recervt  years  the  program  has  restricted  its  support 
primarily  to  training,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination 
through  the  five  regional  centers.     In  FY  31  the  program  is  planning 
to  continue  a  contract  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  SEAs  and 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  a  number  of  State  agencies  con|5 
cerned  with  primary  prevention.        ■    *        %         *•  #.V 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  „  ; 

*  « 

Two  studies  funded  by  the  program  found  that  (a)  trainees 
felt  their  training*  wa*s  .effective?  (b)  that  ojne-harlf  to  two-thirds 
of  the  teams  were  stfll  functioning  a  year  or  two  after  training, 
(c)  that  the  majority*  (about  80  percent)  of  the  teams  were 
performing  activities  which  they  had  been  trained  to  perform, 
and  (d)  in  thfe  judgment  of  the  evaluators,  these  activities  were 
effective.    There »has  been  no  definitive  evaluation  of  impact 
on  student  behavior  at  thfs  tirne.^  •* 

Onqoiry  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  w^ 
«  t  ■  * 

A  systematic  evaluation  of  this  program  was  initiated  in  FY  79 
with  resalts  anticipated  in  February  1981. 
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Primary  Sources 


"Universe  Survey  of  FY  1974  HCHT  Te«ms,"  E.H.  White  and  Co., 
San  Francisco,  September  1975. 

"An  Evaluation  of  the  School  Team  Approach  for  Drug  Abuse. 
Prevention-  and  Early  Intervention,"  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  Washington,  D.C.,  1976.      ^  "  »    •  ' 

* 

Bous-e  of  Representatives  Report  No.  95-884  ,  February  16,  1978. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Hel^n  Nowlis 

(302)  245-7292 

For  further  information  about  program  evaluation, 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Marorrey 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Environmental  Education 


Legi  slation 


Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970  (P.L.  91-516);  Extended  by  . 
P.L.  93-278:  Reauthorized»as, Part 
H,  Title  III,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (P.L.  95-561) 


Expiration  tfate: 
September  3 0 ,~T9S3 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1  97 1 ' 
"1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  5;000,000 

•  15,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 

•  5,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 

5,000,000 
7,000,000 
9,000*,  000 


APPROPRIATION 


2,000 
3,514 
3,180 
2,000 
1  ,900 
3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
-0- 


iOQO 
,000 

,ooa 

,00"0' 

,oo# 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  t 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  improve  the  education 
system' s  .abi  1  i ty  to:        <  . 

(1)  improve  public  understanding  of  our  environment  as  an 
interactive,  interdependent  whole  that  .defines  the  quality 
of  life;  and  « 

(Z)  improve  the  ability  of  citizens  to  meaningfully  partici- 
pate in  decision-making  on  complex  ecological  problems. 

To  achieve  this  purpose  the  program  assists: 

(1)  development  of  effective  interdisciplinary  educational  - 
resources  a'nd  proc6sse"s,  '  v 

(2)  preparation  of  education  personnel  to  use  new  materials 
and  methods-;  and 

(3)  implementation  of  Comprehensive  interdisciplinary 
education  programs. 
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Program-  Operations:  *  ,  ,   "  '  *, 

*  *  * 

The  Environmental  Education  Program  provides  general  leader- 
ship, technical  guidance,  and  financial  support  £3\organizat,ions , 
agencies  and  institutions  planning  or  conducting  projects.  The 
prpgram  awards  discretionary  -gp*nts  and  contracts  for  developmental  ' 
activities.    Contracts  are  awarded  for  special  R  &  0  work  to  meet  v 
specific  rteeds  of  the  field/as  a  whole.-  * 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  program  has  been  that  of=7 

(1)  Planning  and  assessment—identify  needs  of  the 'field 
and  .determine  options  for  meeting  needs;  , 

(2)  Research  and  development--whi ch  needs  {re  met  and  new 
information  concerning  requirements  for  environmental  educa- 
tion; | 

(3)  Implementation  support--conduc t in*  comprehensi ve  inter- 
disciplinary programs;  ( 

(4)  Demonstration—dissemination  of  successful  implementa- 
tion* aoti.vities;  and  <  ^ 

(5)  l  Institutional  izatron— achieve  local  adoption. 

*       *  * 

Emphasis  has  been  placed. on  de vel opment' of  conceptual  frameworks, 
generic  models,. and  basic  resourc^mater ial  that  can  facilitate  efforts 
to  design  learning,  r^sourk£>«<ffat  meet  environmental  education  content 
requirements,  and  on  development  of  methods,  processes  and  approaches 
that  qan  facilitate  planning  and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
programs,      %     ■  » 

"Progranl  Scope  g  •  ^ 

*  *  * 

Program  activities  have  been  fofcused  on: 
-Monitoring  approximately  70  projects  supported  with 

program  funds;  * 
-Assessment  of  products,  from  completed  projects  to  determine 
a  if  they  can  be  used  for  general  dissemination  or  for  V 
inclusion  in  either  th£  technical  assistance  manual  or  '  ^* 
practice  file  being  developed; 
-Technical  assistance  to  -the  field  it)  planning  and  implemen- 
ting comprehensive  projrams;  and 
-Sharing  resources  witVtather  Federal  programs  and  agencies 
to  assist  their  education  development  and  improvement  efforts. 


Pwig^am  Ff f e>ct i vpnoss  and  Progress 

*  \  *  '  * 

No  evaluation  on  this  program  has  been  conducted. 

Ongoing  a nd -Planned  Evaluation  Studies 
•  •  •  .  • 

None  planned  at  this  time.  4  , 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data 

« 

*  '  OEE  Program  Data 


v 


For  furtheyfc  information  abouj  program  operation, 

Contact:    Walter  &ogan 

( 202>- 245-9231 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Maronejr 
1    .(202)  245r8877 
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AHHUAL  ^VALUATION  REPORT  OH  EOUCATIOH  PROGRAMS 


f 


— Rroqram  Nanfe 


■  Revision  of  Impacted  Areas  Program  as  1t  Relates  to  Indian 
.Children  (Payments  to  LEAs  for  Indian  Education)  . 


>  Legislation 


Indian  -Education  Act 

P.L.'  92-318,  Title  IV,  Part  A. 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

FY  73 
FY  74 
FY  75 
FY  76. 
FY  77 
FY  78 
FY  79 
FY  80 
FY  81 


AUTHORIZATION 


$19$, 177, 204 
208, 000, pOO 

235,000,000 

443,242,000. 

476,263,078 

555,000,000 

640,997 ,800 

640,297 ,800 

722,214,792 


Expiration  Date 
Sep?-.  -30,  1983 

'  APPROPRIATION 
.  -  •  . 
$  11  ,500,000 
25,000,000  - 
25,000,000  ' 
35,000,000 
37,000,000 
38,850,0(50 
48,000,000 
52,000,000 
58,250,000 


ProgramlGoals  and  Objectives 


Part  A  oS  the  Indian  Education  Act  provides  .financial 
assistance^  an  ent1t*lieflient, basis  to  local  educational  agencies 
(JLEAs)  for  elementary,  and  secondary  education  programs  to  meet  the 
spetlal  educhtlcyial  and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of 
Indian  children.    In .addition ,  a  separate  authority  1n  the  Act 
allots  an  amount  equa/l  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  LEAs  for  discretionary  grants  to  Indian  controlled 
schools  located  on  or  near  reservations^ 

The  purpose  of  the  entitlement  program  1s  to*  provide  grants 
.to  local,  school  systems  for  (1)  planning  a.nd  other  steps  leading  to 
the  development  of  programs  specifically  designed  to  meet. the  special 
'  educational  and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of  Indlah  children, 
Including  pljot  Projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs;  and.  (2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
'programs,,  Including  minor  remodeling  of  classroom  or  other  space  used 
spedfl-cally  for  such  programs,  and  acquisition  af  necessary  equipment 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  or  culturally 
related  academic  needs  of  Indian  children'.     '.  ;  ' 
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The  immediate  program  goal  is  to  fund  the  development  of 
special  instructional  educational  programs  and  projects  geared  to 
the  needs  of  Indian  children.    The  long-range  program  goal  is  to 
sypol enertt  per  pupil  expenditures  in  the  amount  of  $300  by  FY  84 , 
for  approximately  331,000  Indian  children  enrolled  in  eligible 
LEAs,    Funds  from  thes&  grants  are' used  (tto  prov ide_ cul tural 
enrichnent  programs,  including  language  instruction;  cul turS 1 1 y-  * 
'related  instruction  in  reading  and  math,  accelerated  courses,  and 
supportive  services,  including  home-school  liaison  and  counse-ling  * 
1  and  guidance  services.  *  ■  #  . 

A         *  *  '  «  * 

Undsr  the  discretionary  program  awards  are  made  to  Indian  con- 
trolled schools  to  establish  such  schools  or  to  provide  supplementary 
program^,  and  encrichment  services.  r 

m  Program  Operations 

Under  Part  A  of  the.Afrt,  entitlements  or  formula  grants  are 
made  directly  to  .eligible  local  education  agenc-ies  (LE/U)  And  a  few 
•  schools^ttot  are  operated  by  Indian  tribes  under  contract  with  the 
&u-r£au  of  Indian  Affairs.     Financial  assistance,  through  competitive 
discretionary  awards,  is  also  given  to  Indian  controlled  schools  on 
or  near  reservations. 

*  * 

Progjram  Scope  ^  . 

Data*  from  the  198-0  Indian  enrollment/entitlement  computation 
.indicated  2,-582  local  educational  agencies  and  trvbal  schools  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  Part  A  entitlement  grants.    During  Fiscal  Year 
80,  ],158  eligible  agencies  applied  for  funds  to  pl-an,  develop,  and^or 
operate  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
Indian  children.     (During  FY  B0,  approximately  328,407  children  were 
enrolled  in  1,135  LEAs  receiving  Pa/t  A  grants).    These  grants  average 
approximately  $144  per  child.    UndeV  the  discretionary  program,  47 
applications  were  xecei ved  and  32  awards  were  made  to  Indian  controlled 
school s .  '  *  * 

i  /Projects  funded  under'this  part  of  the  Act  range  from  part-  l 
time  ancillary  services  to  supplementation  of  basic  education  and  * 
cultural  enrichment  programs.    ActHities  are  determined  by  the' 
LEAs  Wid  elected  Indian  parent  committees  bas*ed  on  .needs  and  pdpula-  . 
tion  concen-tratiop..   To  ensure  that  program  funds  are  addressing  the 
v  special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children  as  specified  in  the' 
legislation,  a  tec-hm'tal  and  quality  review  of  applications  for  - 
entitlement  and  discretionary  programs'  is  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Indi.dJi  Education.  *  During  the  period  of  project  performance ,  #a  s 
progra/n  administration  resources  permit,  site  visits  are  made  ,to 
selected  project  si\es  and  ^technical  ass1  stance  (1  s  offered  to  prcjjects 


requesting  it' 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

A  national'  descriptive  study  of  projects  funded  under  Part 
A  was  completed  in  November,  1978. 

•  - 
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Tois  study  was  performed  by  Communication  Technology  Corpora" 
tion  of  Marlton,  New  Jersey  under  cofitract  (300-76-0397)  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  *Educat1on's»Off1ce*  of  Eval'utlon  and  Dissemination. 
The  principal!  findings  of  the  study  are  as  follows:' 

o    The  national  program  can  be  described  as.a  collection 
of  projects  of  widely  divergent  size,  geographic 
locale,  and  goa-ls.    Sixty-two  percent  of  the  projects 
emphasize  Instruction  1n  culture,  heritage  and  native 
language.  .Emphasis  upon  remedi al .reading  was  found  , 
1n  58  percent  of.  the  projects.    The  next  three  ,nu>st  v 
frequently  stated  objectives  were:    (1)  counseling, 
and  guidance  (56%);  (2)  enhancing  self-concept  (545S); 
and  (3)  changing  attitudes  toward  school  (515J). 
Other  predominant  objectives  were  to  1ncrease»school 
attendance  (47%) ;  to  .enhance  self-direction  and  a 
.sense  of  responsibility  (46%);  and  remedial  mathema- 
tics (46%).    Most  of  the  objectives  -seem  to  be  evenly 
distributed  across  ihe  urban  -  rural  spectrum. 

^*       o    Reading  programs,  mathematics'  programs,  cuVtural 
heritage  programs,  and  counseling  and  guidance 
programs  were  perhaps  not , surprlsi ngly  rated  effec- 
tive by  project  directors  and  project  staff  1n  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  sampled  districts* jn  :  /  (1 ) 
overcoming  Indian -students '  academic  difficulties; 
(2)  Improving  Indian  students'  attitudes  toward 
school;  and  (3)  developing  more  favorable  self- 
concepts  1n  Indian  students*  \  I 

*   ^      '  "  -r  *  * 

o    factors,  reported  by  school  Jd1str1 cts ,  as  contributing 
to  educational  problems  of  Indian  children  1n,'  order 
of  frequency  reported  were:    (1)  adverse  home  environ- 
ment (74*);  (2)Jack  of  Motivation  (69«);  (3)  deficient 
early  education  (69%);  (4)  negative  peer  group  influence 
(64*);  (5)  nutritional  problems  (50*);  (6)  ethnic 
discrimination  (48*8);  and  (7)  health  problems  (45%)* 

o    Seventy-five  percent  of  project  funds  at  the  local 
level  was  directed  toward  staffing*    This  was  an  -     *  / 
expected  finding  since  this  same  percentage  of  projects 
are  more  than  one'  year  old  and  d#  not  have  the  higher 
expenditures. of  a  new  project  for  materials,  etc* 

*  * 

o    Staff  Involvefnent f>  which'  was  much  more  prevalent  1n  , 
urban  high  density' districts  (above  20,000)  than  1n 
rural  high  and  low  density  districts,  was  concentrated 
1n  reading,  mathematics,  native  language  and  cultural 
heritage,  counseling  and  guidance.,  attendance,  self- 
concept,  respons1b1lity"and  sel f *d1  rect1,on ,  a/id  * 
attitude  toward  school*  f  *  / 
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i    Generally,  l^he  parent  committees  were  Involved  In  ' 
a  wide  r.ange  .of  poVJpy  and  manager1aV*acti  v1  ties : 
staffing  recommendations,  public  relations,  proposal 
..development,  budget  review,  conduct  of  needs  assess- 
ment, proposal  review  and  final  report  review, 
curr{culum~3e~c1s1ons,  pupil  .sel ectlon ,  establishment 
of  project  objectives,  project  monitoring*,  project 
,  evaluations,  and  final  reoort  development. 

3    The  parent  committees  were  generally  not  'involved 
1n  assisting  with  1nstruct16nal  activities.  More 
than  70  percent  of  the  districts  used  the  parent  x 
committee  1n  proposal  development.    Also,  roughly 
half  of  the  districts.,  reported  parent  committee 
Involvement  1n  selection- of  pupils.  '  * 

q    Projects  in  which  parent  organizations  were  Irivolved 
/were  rated  effective  in  helping  Native  American 

/pupils  to  overcome  academic  difficulties,  improve    . * 
their,  attitude  toward  schools,  and  develop  a  favorable 
self-concept.    The  majority  of  parent  committee  involve- 
ment was  in  the  areas  of  providing  staffing  recommenda- 
tions, proposal  review,  and  development,  budget  review, 
needs  assessment,  establishment  of  objectives,  project 
monitoring  alM  evaluation,  and  final  report  preparation . 

o    Projects  1n  urban  districts  tended  to  be  rat&d  mone 
„   eflfedtive  1n  overcoming  academic  difficulties  and 
providing  supplementary  services.    This  may  be 
.partially,  attributable 'to^  the  organized  approach 
taken  toward  th'e  administration  of  funds  and  the 
sophistication  of  the  staff.    Staff  time  spent  on 
projects  is^  somewhat  greater  1n  urban  districts  than 
in  rural  districts* 

Rural  high  density  districts  were  rated  the  ne*t  most 
effective  1n  overcoming .academic  difficulties  and 
providing  supplementary  services*    This  may  be  due 
to  .the  larger  number. of  children  available  ffor  project 
enrollment  and  the  resulting  higher  f und1ng\level ♦ 

The  s.taff  and  parents'  rated  75  percent  of  the.»districts 
as  ielng  at  least'modera~tely  effective  1n  overcoming 
acauemlc  difficulties,  providing  supplementary  service's, 
Improving  attitude's  toward  sphool  and  developing  a  more 
favorable  self-concept.    Also,. 50  percent  of  projects 
were  rated  effective  by  .the  staff  and  parents  in 
Improving  staff  attitudes,  toward  Native  American  pupils 
and  improving  nfon-Native  American  pupil  attitudes  toward 
Native  American*!  pupil s. 

.   I         '        .    484        '•  •  ■  ■ 
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o   The  dataxanalyzed  revealed  that,  In  the  vast  majority 
of  the  districts, 'there  Werje  staff  Involvement  and 
program  Improvements. In  tfc€  areas  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, Native-American  language  and  cultural  heritage, 
counsel 1ng  and  guidance,  attendance,  self-concepts, 
responsibility  and  self-direction,  and  In  attitudes 
toward  school  ^  » 

Ongoing  -and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies   *  / 

A  major  study  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Part  A  Entitlement 
Program  was  starJted  In- 1980..  - 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

A  National  EvaluationSurvey  of .  Projects  Funded  Under  Title 
-IV.  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972.  (Contract  #300-' 
76-03977- November,  1978). 


ness, 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:  Ms.  .Patricia  Matthews 
(202)  245-2683 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


Contact:    Ms.  Dorothy' Shuler 
,(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION,  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  ^ 

Special  Programs  and  Projects  to  Improve, Educational 

Opportunities  for  Indian  Students 

■ 

Legislation  -  '  Expiration  Date 

•Indian  Eddcatlon  Act  *      Sept.  30,-1983 

P.L.  -92-318,  Title  IV  Part  6  t 


*  ■ 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

* 

APPROPRIATION 

* 

FY 

73 

$  25,000,000 

$    .  5,000,000 

FY 

74 

'35,000,000 

,J2,000,000 

FY 

75 

35,000,008  1/ 

12,000,000 

FY 

76 

35,000,000  T7 

,  16,000,000  ' 

FY 

77 

37,000,000  T/ 

'  14,080,000 

FY 

78 

y  37,000,000  X] 

14,400,a00 

,FY 

79 

45,000,000,-T/ 

'15,500,000 

FY 

80 

45,000,000  T/ 

15,600,000  . 

FY 

81 

45,000,000  f/ 

14,500,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives  b  ^ 


The  A  aw.  Indicates  that  Its  purpose  is  to  authorize  discre- 
tionary grants  to  Indian  .tribes  and  organizations,  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  and  Institutions  of  higher  education  , 
■  far  use  1n  special  programs  and  projects  to  Improve  educational 
'opportunities  for  Indian  children-    These  Include  (1)  planning, 
pilot,  and  demonstration  projects  designed  to  test  and,  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  Improving  educational  opportunities 
for  Indian  children,  such  as  b11 1ngua1/b,1cu1  tural  educational 
programs  and  programs  dealing  with  special  health,  soda],  and 
psychological  problems  of  Indian  children;  (2)  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  provision  of 
educational  services  not  available  to  Indian  children  1n  suffld-  . 
ent  quantity  or  quality;  (3)  preserflce  and  inservlce  training         .  % 
programs  to  Improve  the  qaul  1f  1cat1ons  of  persons,  serving  Indian  t 
children,  such  as.  teachers,  teacher  aides,  sacfal  workers,  and 


J7  In  addition  to  the  authorized  amount,  up  to  200  fellowships  <;an 
be  awarded.    See  program  scope  section  for  actual  awards  and 
areas  of  fellowship  awards.      *  *  ' 
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other  educational  personnel;  (4)  establishing  resource  and 
evaluation  centers  designed  to  provide  specialized  technical 
services  to  grantees,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  and 
disseminate  Information  on  successful  practices,  and  (5;  national 
dissemination  of  Information  concerning  education  programs  and 
services  available  to  Indian  children  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  federally  assisted  programs  1n  which  Indian  chlldreo 
participate. 

m 

Long-range  program  goals  of  Part  B  are  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  students  from  preschool  through  the 
university  level  by  supporting  programs  that: 

(a)  *  Provide  Improved  educational  services 
,(b)    Increase  the  number  of  Indians  1n  leadership 
positions 

Develop  new  educational  approaches  of  high  quality 
Contribute  to  Increased  cbntrol  by  Indians  over 
the  availability  and  quality  of  their  own  education. 


Immediate  goals  of  the  Part  B  program  are:' 


/ 


(a)  Fund  demonstration  and  service  projects  in*  areas 
Identified.  as  priority  by  the  Indian  community;  < 

-    such  as  early  childhood  educatio.n  and  special  \ 
education.  ^  ' 

* 

(b)  Support  technical  assistance  efforts  on  a  limited 
'    icale,  to  test  feasibility  of  a  laVge,  national  » 

approach  covering^all  States.      /  -  ^ 

(c)  Continue 'to  provide  educational  personnel  training 
and  fellowships  in  designated/  prof essional  fields 
to  improve  quail f icatfotos  of,  Indians  and  develop 
leaders  in  the  Indian  community. 

Program  Operations  (  t 

/ 

Grant  awards  for  demonstration,  service-*~a4)d  education 
personnel  training,  fellowship  ^wards  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
Indian  students  1n  selected  professional  degree  areas,  and  contracts 
for  the" regional  information  centers  arfe  made  on  the  basis  of 
national  competition,    E 1 1  jg  1  |yl e  applicants  for  the  demonstration 
.program  include  State  and  local  education  agencies,  federally 
supported  schools  for  Indian  children,  and  Indian  tribes,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions.    Eligible  applicants  for  service  projects 
include  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  tribal  and  Indian 
community  organizations.    Eligible  applicants  for  educational 
personnel ^training  projects  authorized  under  Sextion  422(a)  ar£ 
.  Indian  trTDGs"  and  organizations  and  Institutions  of  higher  education. 


^    \  --476-  .  .  / 

In  approving  applications -under  PartiB,  preference  1s  given 
to  Indian  tribes,  pngantaatl ons ,  and  Institutions,  as  required  by 
law.    Actual  Implementation  of  this  provision  has. resulted  1n  no 
awards  being  given  to  other  types  of%  organizations,  with  the 
exception  of  higher  education  institutions  applying  for  Sectlcwv 
1005(d)  funds.  *  •  *  ) 

Each  type  of  program  has  an  associated  set  of  criteria  for 
selection.    Demonstration  projects  require  that  applicants  Include 
evidence  that  their,  projects  are  likely  to.serve  *s  models  for 
others  and  have  more  elaborate  plans  for  evaluation.  Annual 
priority  areas  may  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner.  Selection 
criteria  for  service  projects  give  considerable  weight  to. the  lack 
of  comparable  services  in  the  area  and  the  degree  of  need.  Educa- 
tion personnel  training  projects  must  show  commitment  to  Indian 
education.    Fellowship  applicants  are  evaluated^on  the  basis  of 
financial  need,  academic  record,  other  evidence  of  potentlaT 
success,  and  likelihood  of  service  to  Indians  on  completion  of 
the  program.  f  •  J* 

.    '  - 

Program  Scope  .  ' 

In  1980,  272  Part*  B  applications  were  received  and  71  Part  B 
grants  were  awarded.    The  approved  projects  dealt  with  the  develop- 
ment fcf  bi lingual/bicul tural  programs,  Instructional  materials 
and  media  centers,  compensatory  educati on,, cul tural  enrichment, 
dropout  prevention,  and  vocational  training.    In  addition,  two 
hundred  fellowships  were  awarded  to  students  attending  85  institu- 
tions in  34  States  and  the  pistrict  of  Columbia.    The  awards  were 
made  in  the  areas  of  rjedidne,  law,  education,  business  administra- 
tion, engineering,  natural  resources,  and  related  fields*. 

In  general,  most  funded\rojects  reflected  the  spediaf  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  local  communities.    A  majority  of  the  grantees 
ynder  Part  B  designed  their  projects  to  attempt  to  meet  the  most 
compelling  of  these  needs.    Based  on  rather  sparse  data,  the  most 
effective  projects  arp  those  which  invest  the  largest  dollar 
amounts  on  staff  -  professional,  paraprofessional  ,  and  nonprofes- 
sional.   The  most  effective  staff  members  appear  to  be  those  who 
have  special ^abilities  to  perform  successfully  1n  areas  that 
address  the  special  needs  of. Indian  students,  and  who  have  the 
necessary  qualities  of  awareness  and  seflsitlvity  to  Indian  students. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 


ERLC 


iAn  evaluation  study  of  Part  B  began  1n  September,  1979. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  >  * 

* 

Program  Review  Materials  — 
Program  Audits 

.488, 
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'For  further  Inf ormatlfcn  about  program  operation, 

Contact;  -Mr.  Hakim  Khan 
(202)"  245-^527 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


ness, 


Contact:  •  Ms.  Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877  ._ 
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ANNHAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION ■ PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


r. 


Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians 

I  • 

Legislation  .  Expiration  Date 


Indian  Education  Ac\1 
L.  92-318,  .Title 


r 


.V  Part  C 


Sept.  30,  198'3 


FUNDING  HISTORY         YEAR  \         AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


FY  73 
FY  74 
FY  75- 
FY  76 
FY  77 
FY  78 
FY  79 
FY  80 
FY  81 


$ 


5,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000;000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 


$  500,000 
.3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,200,000 
4,410,000 
5,930,000* 
5,830, 000 
»  5,430,000 


Program  Goals  and [Object ives 


The  purpose 
below  the  colTeg 

•  _         ,  ■         /  -    --    --        -  —  -         ------  t  iur  ^  1 1  U  I     I  4.  C  U      U  l#  U  I  Y   I  U 

include:  ^service'  projects  that  provide  bas-hf  educati  on ,  secon 


f  Part  C  is  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
level  for  Indian  adul-ts.    Authorized  activities 


dary  education  and  preparation  for  the  G.E.D.,  and  career  counse- 
ling; demonstration  projects  designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  the 
oDnnrtu^??H  ?    ^rogrMi  for  improving  employment  and  educational 
?nPSI^?nJ       f°r  adulJ. I^ians;  research,  and  development  projects 
i!tJ;ifIiM°rC  !nn!yai1yf,?nd  effectl've  techniques;  surveys  to 
tfiS  Tl  fhl  f  °f  1  JUeracy  and  lack  of  hl"9h  school,  comple- 

n^n"  IL       Indian  community;  and  dissemination  and  evaluation 

nHtI^rl°^Hran9e  9*>al  °f  far>t  c  iS  to  substantially  reduce  ' 
illiteracy  and  improve  educational  and  employment  qualifications  • 
among  Indian  adults.    Immediate  objectives  Include?    (a)  Increase 
the  number  of  Indian  adults  who  are  basically  literate  or  who 
obtain  a  high  school , equiyal ency  diploma  (G.E.D.)  through  service 
projects  based  in  the  Indian  community;  (b)  Develop  new  approaches 
which  are  relevant  to /the  culture  and  heritage  of  Indian  adults  in 
demonstration  projects;  and  (c)  Determine  the  extent  of  illiteracy 
and  undereducation  in  the  Indian  community  and  identify  current  " 
resources  'at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  directed  to  thSs! J  problems 


Hit) 
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Program  Operations        .  ,  . 

x  *     Part  C  awards  are  made  annually  on  the  basis  of  national 
competition.    Projects  may  be  supported  up  to  three  years  in  length, 
subject  to  availability*of  funds  and  satisfactory  performance. 
Eligible  applicants  include  Indien  tri bes , ■ orgam zati ohs ,  and 
institutions  and  State  and  local  education  agencies.    Under  Fart  C, 
preference'in  selection  of  applications  must  be  given  to  Indian 
organizations  and  institutions.    Implementation  of'this  preference 
has  resulted  in  no  awards  being  given  to  other  types  of  organiza- 
tions.  •  ■  *  ■  - 

.Program  Scope  t  j 

In  FY  1980, -116  applications  were  recei  vedAinder  Pai(t_  C  and 
49  awards  were  made.    About  9,486  Indian  adults  will  be  served 
in  thf  projects.    Most  projects  addressed  ful  1  range  of  services, 
including  basic  education,  prebarati on/for 'the  G.E.D.,  counseling, 
and  support  services  to  enablefadults  to^tten'd  the  program,  such 
as -assistance  with  transportation  and  child  care.    Some  projects 
offered  components  in  the  areas  6f  consumer  education  or  vocational 

.education.  .  ,  ,  #  . 

•  ,  • 

The  final  year  of,  a  thr-ee.-year  survey  of  adult  Indian  needs 
was  funded  in  1979,    The  project  is  designed  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  lack  ofJhigh  school 
completion  for  Indian  adults,  describe  the  stat/s  of  available 
Feder.al  and  State  supported  adult  education  services  to  Indians, 
and  recommend  possible  strategies.  * 

Onqoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  * 
— 2  "   •  « 

An  evaluation  study  of  Part  "C  began,  i-n  September,  1.979, 

r 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 
,    .     Program  Review  Materials  *  (  > 

Program  Audits 


"1 


ERJC 


i 
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For  further  informati'dn  about  program  operation, 

.  .  -  •  ■  • 

/       4  *'  "  Con-fact:    Mr/  Hakim  Khan 

.  .      .       .  ;*     '    (Z02)  245-7527  -  " 

For  further  i  nf  orraatlon  about* .st^Me s  of  program  effective- 
ness, .  -  '  < 


Contact:  .  Ms.'  Dorothy  'Shu  Ver, . 
-  -A     *   (202)^245-8877.  •  - 


«  "  • 
■      •  • 


•  * 


t 


/ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  'ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Metric  Education 


Leq1 si atlon 


P.,L.  95-561  ,  Title  III 
Part  B.    . . 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 


•  Expiration  Date 

'  September  30,  19S3""' 

Authorization  appropriation 


$  -o- 

10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000- 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,0.00,000 


$ 


-0- 
2,090,000 
2,090,000 
2,090,000 
1 ,840,000 
1„840,000 
1 ,840,000 


1975 
1976 
..1977  ' 

1978  . 
*  1979 
1$80  . 
1981* 

*  * 

Program  Goals  and  Objective?  , 

The  Act  states  that  the  program' s\purpose  ,1s  to  encourage 
and"  support  programs  to  prepare  student*  to  use  the  metric-  system 
of  measurement  as  part  of*  the  regular  educational' program..  The 
outcomes  of  .an  effective  metric  education  project  Include: 
-Improving  the  long  term  capabilities  of  Individuals  and  Instructional 
personnel  of  Institutions  to"  use  and  teach  the  metric  system  of 

.measurement,  developing  or  adapting  new  techniques  and  approaches  to 
meet  the  metric  educational  needs  of. the  learner  population (s)  j 
1nclud4ng  the  constituents  of  nonprofit  agencies,  .Identifying  and 

vus1n§  local  .ami  othejjR£s Purees  for  metric  education  purposes; 

•supporting  new  or  eJWjaHw  metric  educational  activities  of  educa- 
tional agencies  and?1flS|Pttut1ons,  continuing  and' expanding  success- 
ful project  act1v.1t1Vi>  after  Federal  funding  1s  ended,  and  evelua-. 
ting  metric  educational  activities  1i)  realizing  project  objectives. 

'  Program  Operations  .   *•  t 

tils  program  solicits  proposals  for  grants  and  contracts  for 
the*follow1ng  activities:.  (1)  Inservlce  and/or  preservlce  ^ 
training  of  teachers;  (2)  Stfcte-  a,nd  multi-state  metric  educa-  j 
tlonal  planning  and  training;  (3)  mobl'le  metric  education  units;.  ' 
(4)  development  .and  dissemination  of  high  quality  metric  educational 
models. and  materials;  (5)  mass  media  development;  (6)  school-based 
-1nter-d1sc1pl inary  metric  Instructional  projects;  (7)  the  provision 
of  metric  educational  opportunities  for  the  constltuents'of  non- 
profit groups,  Institutions,  organizations,  and  agencies;  and  (8)  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  National'  effort  of  the  Metric  Education. 
Program  effort. 
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Program  Scope  ^    /    *  , 

>  Fiscal  Year  1980  budget  negotiations  w11 V  commence  during 
,    *  the  fourth  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1980.    These  grants  will  generally 
commence  during  the  month  of  September,  1980  and  will  continue  for 
a  .12  month  duration. 

'     Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  *■ 
No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  conducted. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

An  exploratory  evaluation  1s  pr'oposed  for  FY  81. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  . 

,  Analyses,  of  grantee  progress  reports  and  on-site  monitoring  data. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Floyd  Davis 

(202)  653-5920 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 
« 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202 245-8877 
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AHHUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name  ». 

Program,  for  the  Gi'fted  \nd  Talented 
Legislation  . 

'       .  • 
'  P.L,.  95-561  ,.  Title- IX,  Part  A 


ed\  i 


Expiration  Date 
June  30.  198*3 


FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 

:     .    -        r   " 1 97^ 
197.fr 

"  05  :,1977* 
**  .   .  1978 

1*986  * 
•  1981 


,-  AUTHORIZATION 

C.omMs-sTbner'  s  S&E 
$12,250/000 
12*,'250,000 
• • 12,250,000 
25,000,000 
30,000/000 
35,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 


50,000 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 
3,780,000 
6,280,000 
6,280,000 


Program  Goals-  and  tibjectlves 


The  Act  Indicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  program  1s,.  to 
provide  special  educational  services  to  gifted  and  talented 
children.    The  program,  regulations  specify  the  following  objectives 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


The  development  and  dissemination  to  the  public  of 
Information  perta1n1nb  to  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  fch1ldren\nd  .youth 

Grants  toStpXe  and  lffcal  educational  agencies  for 
the .planning,  development,  operation,  and  Improve- 
ment of  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  -needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
at  the  preSchdol,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels 

GrantSito.State  educatfon  agencies  for  training 
personnel  engaged,  or. preparing  to  engage,  1m 
educating  the  gifted  and  talented"  or  as  supervisor's' 

of  such  persons     ,  .   .' 

i 

Grants  tc-'1nst1tut1ons  of  higher  education  or  other 
appropriate  nonprofit;  agencies  for  training  leader- 
ship personnel  (including  Internships)  1n  the 
edupatlon  of  .the  gifted  and  talented 


■  9 
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E.     Contracts  with  public  and  private  agencijes  for- the 
*  -         jestabl  IShment  and  operation  of  model  prj/jects  for 

the  identification  and  educat1on^oT-44rt  gifted  and  ' 
talented.  , 

-  */ 

PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

 t  5TT" 

*  9  Unden  P.L^  95-561  ,  75%  of  the  appropriation  is  provided  to  the 
States  for  a  STat^admtnistered  program  of  funding  discretionary  gr-an*ts 
to  LEAs  for  direct  services  to  gifted  and  talented  children.    At  least 
SOS  of  e  States  appropriation  must  be  spent  on  LEA  projects  having  a 
component  fQr  serving  disadvantaged  children.    Of  the  75%,  at  least 
90S  must  pass- through  to  the  LEAs-     The  remaining  10%  may  be  used  by 
States  {or  the  administration  of  ihe  program.  - 

1  - 

The  remaining  25*  of  the  appropriation  supports  a  discretionary 
progran  at  the  f ederal^  1  evel  which  seeks  to  strength^  leadershi p  in 
State  Education  Agencies  (SEAs)  for  the  education  of  the -gifted  and 
tale'nted,  tr&in  a  national  cad*e  of  leadership  in  the  fieJd,  and 
develop  and  disseminate  information  about  best  practices. 

The  T*w  requires  tha^t  under  the  State-adimmstered  program  eac>- 
State  receives  ,a  minimum  of  $50,000,    Until  the  appropriation  reaches 
$15  million,,  any  additional  funds  available  above  this  $50,000  level 
afte  p/ovided  to  States  on  a  competitive  basis.    At  the  1980  levefto.f 
$6,280,000,  States  and  outlying  regions 'compete  for  an  additional 
S60, 000-590,000.    About  25  States  and  Territories  receive  this  addi- 
tional funding,  while  the  remaining  32  States  and  Territories  recevve 
the  minimum  $50,000.  "  \  \ 

With  th*  S50,000  minimum  per  State,  an  estimated  3  projects  per 
Stafre  can  be  supported,  each  pj*oviding  services  to  about  25  children 
and  providing  training  for  3.  teachfcrs  per  project.    This  comes  to 
a  total  of  only  75  children  and  9  teachers  per  State. 

At  the  current  app/opna tfon  level  of  $6,280,000,  of  which 
$4,710,000  would  be  used  for  ths  State-administered  program,  an 
average  $82,000  is  provided  to  each  State.    At  this  level,  each  State 
couH  fund  an\e£timat«  5  projects,  serving  25  children  and  training  - 
3  teachers  eacfT,  for  a  total  of  125  children  and  15  teachers  per  State. 

Program  Scope  A 

Priority  concerns  are  the  Identification  of  and  service  to  mlnWity 
and  disadvantaged  gifted  children.    Approximately  78  grants  and  13 
contracts  were  awarded  for  the  fol 1  owl ng -actlvl ties : 

State- Administered  Program  Grants.  A  total  of  $4,710,000  (75S  -  " 
of  the  total .appropr 1 ation }  used  to  fund  State  educational  agencjes 
(SEAs)  onder  the  State-Administered  program. 
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.    The  S*EAs  use  at  le*ast  90*  of  these  funds  to  support  local  educa- 
tion!I  agency  projects.    Of  the.  total  amount, *$2>850,000  was 
awarded  to  57  States  and  territories  for  basic  grants  of  $50,000. 
The  remaining  $1,860,000  was  awarded  to  approximately  25  SEAs  on 
a  competitive  basis.  ,  ,  '  #   \  ^ 

Model  Projects.    Eight  model  projects  were  supported  In  1980, 
'    which  include  4  new  awards  and  4  continuations.    Some  of-  these 
projects  focus  on<*he  identification  of  minority  and  Ai  sadvan- 
taged  students  who  are  gifted  and  talented  jn  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  of  science, and  mathematics,  while  the  other 
projects  focus  on  special  target  populations  and  specific  content 
*    areas.  ,  . 

Professional  OeveWment.    In  order  to  strengthen  leadership  in 
the  field  of  gitted  and  tal.ented  education  and  provide  *he 
teachers*,  administrators,  supervisors,  and  other  leadership 
personnel  needed  in  this  field,  pine  .grants  (8  new  and  1  continua- 
tion) were  awarded  in  1980  for  a  total  of  $765,000.  These 
projects  include  graduate  degree  training  grants'  and  leadership 
development  grants.  t 

l.    Statewide  Activities  Grants.    Approximately  $300,000  support 
10-15  new  grants  to  SEAs  for"  statewide  planning,  development, 
operation-and' improvement  of. programs  and  projects,  designed  to- 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children. 
These  grants  provide,SEAs  with  resources  to  develop  comprehensive— 
statewide  programs,  such  as  providing^tate  coordinators  of 
gifted  and  talented  programs,  with  a  special  priority  for  con- 
ducting 1n-se"rv1ce  training  programs.  * 

5.    Research  and  Evaluation.    One  contract  for  approximately  $80,000 
was  awarded  to  determine  effective  methods  for  identifying  and 
serving  gifted  and  talented  children.  .  / 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress        *  , 

Information  on  the  progress' oh  this*  program  has  re>1ed  upon 
self-reports  by  grantees.    No  systematic  study  of  effectiveness  has 
been  conducted.  .  *  '  • 

Ongbing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

An  Evaluation  Assessment  (EA)  of  this  program  1s  currently  being' 


performed . 


{ 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 
None 
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-    Fop  farther  Information  about  program  ^operation, 


/ 


Contact:    Harold  Lyon 

(202)  245-2481 


For*further  Information  about  program  evaluation, 


Contact:    Arthur  Klxsehtfnbaum 
(202)  2^5-8380 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  ft E PORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
v  1 — •  ! 

*    '  '  - 

•  .Program  Name:'  .  *  #  } 

Community  Education 

*  .Legislation:"  .  .     Expiration  Date:  , 

»  ■*        Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  FY  1983.- 

Act, .Title  VIII 

'  '        ,  -  ' 

FUNDING  HISTORY  '     '  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1975  $  17,000,000  .  -0- 

1976  $  17,000,000      *$    3,553 ,000  ■ 

1977  17,000,000       .  3,553,000 

1978  17,0,00,000  3,553,000 

1979  '     17,000,000  3,190,500 

1980  94,500,000  3,138,000 

1981  11 5',  500, 000  IX), 000, 000  1/ 

* 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

  ♦ 

The  goals  of  the  community  education  program  -as  defined  by 
the  Community  Schools  and  Comprehensive  Commuflity  Education  Act  and 
'reiterated  1n  the  regulations  are.: 


(1)  to  provide  in  collaboration  with  other  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  educational,  recreational ,* cultural ,  and  , 
other  related  community  and  human  services,  1n  accordance  ^ 
with  the  needs,  Interests,  and  concerns  of  the  community 
through  the  expansion  of  community  education  programs; 

(2)  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  social  services  to  .meet 
th£  needs  and  preferences  of  the  residents  of  the  community 
served  by  the  school;     '  < 

4 

*  (3*)  to  provide  for  an  efficient,  energy-conserving  use  of 
school  facilities;  arid  > 

(4)  to  provide  for  a  research  and  development  empfiasls  1n 

•  community  education  which  can  contribute  to  an  Improved 
formulation  pf  Federal ,  ^State,  and  local  policy.  s_ 

1/  Notice  has  been  received  that. the  Administration  1s  recommending 
~    that  the  1981  appropriation  be  put  at  the  1980  level  of  $3.,138,000. 
He  are  awaiting  Congressional  action  before  FY  81  spending. 
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Program  Operations:  .  I 

Discretionary  competitive  grants  are^ade  to  local  education 
agencies  and  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishing,  expanding,  and/or- 
operating  community  education  programs,    In.  a<ld1  ti  on ,  funds  are  made 
available  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop  and  establish 
or  to  expartd  programs  which  will  train  persons  to  pldn  and  operate 
community  education  programs. 

*  ^ 

Funds  are  also  authorized  ta  make  formula  grants  to  State  Educa- 
tional agencies  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  a  State  plan. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  thfe  State  plan'shall  be  80  per  centum 
for,  fiscal  year  1979,  70  per  centum  for  fiscal  year  1980,  30  per  centum 
for  fiscal  year  1  981  ,  30  per  centum  for  fiscal  year  1982  ,  and  SO  par 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.    The  Federal  share  of  the  cost^f 
applications  of  local  educational  agencies  shall  be  90  per  centum  for 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1.980,  80  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.    The  Federal  share  of  tlie  cost 
of  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  shall  be  90  per  centum  for  fiscal 
years  1979  andJ  980,  and  80  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  * 

Program  Scope:  ' 

93  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1976.         ■  -  9 

92  grants  were  awarded  in  Ffscal  Year  1977. 

.85  grants  were ^awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1978* 

#  63  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Vear  1979, 
64  grants'were  awarded  ii)  Fiscal  Year  1980. 

^  Amount  of  %  -        *No;  of 

%        Institution        Appropriation  Grants 

..  .  <  EOT 

LEA  $      1^000,000  X  2,5 

Public  AgCnfctes/Nonproflt        ,500,000  9" 

*  /  "  . 

IHE  500,000  7 

V  *  SEA  1  ,138,000  23 

•  v  i" 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress.: 
t  , 

The  Community  Schools  Act  and  th,e  Community  Schools  and  Compre- 
hensive Community  Education  Act  of  1978  mandated  that  the  Community 
Education  Advisory  Council  present  to  Congress  a  "complete  and  \ 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  programs  and  operation"  of  the  » 
Community  Education  Program  for  each  yeaV  of  the  Act.    To  fulf1.ll 

•500  '  . 
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this  requirement,  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Office  of -Program 
Evaluation  jointly  funded  two  evaluations.  .InWay.  1  977  ,  a. contract 
was  awarded  to  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  to  conduct  the  first 
study.    The  objectives  of  thjs  study'were  to  describe  the  organization 
and  operation  of  LEA,  SEA,  and  IHE  projects  funded  under  this  program, 
and  to  evaluate  their  impact  at  the  local  and  State  level.  Survey 
data  was  collected  late  in  1977  and  early  1978  from  all  projects 
refunded  in  FY  77  for  their  second  year  of^Operation .    A  sample  of 
'„20,of  these  projects  was  site-visited*  to  obtain  a  more' detai  1  ed 
*  picture  of  how  F-ederal  program  objectives  have  been  translated 
into  project  activities.    A  final  report  was  presented  to  Congress 
ih  the  Fall  of  1978. 

v 

The  report  to  Congress  states  that  the  study  ^findings  lead  - 
clearly  to  the  overall  conclusion  that  the  legislative  mandate 
of  the  Community  Schools  Act  was  met  and  that  the  federally 
supported  community  education  projects  were  quite  successful. 
Based  on  the  study's  findings  and  analyses  it  was  further  concluded 
that  at  e,ach  major  level  of  program  operation  (i.e.,  IHE,  SEA,  and 
LEA): 

J       o    substantial  levels  of  effort,  essentially  in  keeping 
with  the  terms  of  the  federal  grants  and  federal 
policy ,'  have  been  expended; 

o    these  levels  of  program  effort  and  activity  were 
achieved,  in  part,  because  there  were  substantial 
..commitments  of  non-federal  resources,  supplementing 
the  federal  funds  (typically  -personnel  and  material, 
but  with  small  amounts  of  cash); 

o    the  majority  of  the  projects  which  had  received  federal 
fun4s  for  only  one  year  were  continuing  at  least  some 
of  these  activities,  and,  in  several,  the  level  of 
'  effort,  even  without  federal  ifunds,  had  increased;  and 

o    the  project-supported  adti^ities  had  produced  desired 
effects  on  the  educational  and-  broader  community 
systems  with  which  they  were  concerned,  and  also 
produced  identifiable  and  appreciated  changes  in 
individual  project  participants* 

Finally,  the  program  and  project  level  staff  encountered -in 
thi*  study  seemed  to  have  had-  an  unusually  high  degree  of  inters* 
in  th£  qyality  of  the  operations  andean  especially  high  degree  oft 
commitment  to  the  projects.    This  may  be  a  function  oj  the 
relative  newness  of  the  federal  funding' initiate ve ,  or  the  nature 
of  the  community  education  movemerft  across  the  country. 


ummmmmiM 
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Ongofng  Evaluation  Studies^: 

A  study  entitled,  "Evaluation  of  the  Community  Education  Program 
is  presently  in  progress  with  findings  to  be  available  in  March  1981. 
The  purpose  of  this  second  national  Evaluation  is  twofold: 

(1)  to  describe  and  analyse  the  operations 'of  state  education 
agencies  as  .they  promote  and  develop  the, concept  of  community 
education  in  their  respective  states;  and, 

• 

*  .     (2)  to  assess  the  impact  of  federal  support  on  th£  capabili- 
ties of  th£  SEA's  to  develop  their  capacities  in  the  community 
education  aVea.^ 

\  ' 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data:        .  I  ' 

Annual  reports  from  systematic  evaluation  studies. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations* 

t*  Contact:    Bernard  B.  O'Hayre 

245-0961 

■for  further  Information  about  program  evaluation. 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Maroney 
245-8877 


r 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

v.  *    »  /' 


Program-  Name 

» 

Consumers'  Education 

^Legislation  ,       •/  Expiration  Date 

a  P.Li  95-561',  "Title  ill  Part  E,  June  30,  198j 


FUHDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1977  .     $  15,000,000  $  3,135,000 

1978  15,000,000  4*068,000 
T979  15,000,000  3,135,000 

1980  not  less  than  $5,000,000     617, 000 

1981  not  less  than  $5,000,000  3,617,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  enabling  legislation  states  that  this  program  is  in 
response  to  tbe  Congress*  findings  that  consumer  education  needs  to 
be  encouraged  and  supported  in  this  period  of  an  inflated  economy. 
More  specifically,  the  regulations  describe  the  program  goals  as 
developing  processes  by  which^consunrtfrs :     -  ' 

(1)'  Acquire  skills  to  make  Informed  decisions  in  the 
purchase  of  ,-apodi  <  and  services  in  1  ight *of  personal  valyes, 
maximum  gtilizHion  of  resources,  available  alternatives, 
ecological  considerations,  and  changing  economic  conditions; 

(2/  Become  knowledgeable  about  the  laws,  rights,  and 
methods  of  recourse  in  order  to  participate  effectively  . 
y  *     and  self-confidently  in  the  marketplace  and  take  appropriate 
action  *to  $eefc-  consumer  redress;  and  ^ 

(3)  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  consumer-citizen  role 
in  the  economic,  social  Nand  government  systems  and  how 
to  influence  those  systems  to  make  them  responsive  to 
.consumers'  needs. ' 

Program  Operations  . 

t      Grants  are  awarded  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  - 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  non-profit  agencies  to  support 
activities  Resigned,  to:    (1)  Establish  pilot  or  demonstration 
projects,  or^augment  existing  projects;  (2)  provide  shrort-term 
training  to  prepare  educators  and  community  leaders  to  plan, 
organize,  and  conduct  consumers1  education  projects  or  teach 
consumer-related  subject  matter;  (3)  establish  or  expand  pilot 
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r  demonstration  projects  to  serve  the  needs  of  special  groups  _ 
Including  the  elderly,,  Native  Americans,  persons  with  limited 
/  English-speaking  ability,  the  handicapped ,  and  urban  and  rural 
low-Income  groups;  (4)  research,  develop,  pilot  test,  evaluate, 
and  disseminate  curricula  and  other  activities  and  materials  in 
consumes1  education,  and  (5)  provide  consumers1  education  at  the 
etemerfxary  ,#  secondary/ind'  higher  education  levels. 

Procurement  contracts  are  awarded  to  prof  1t-*jnak1ng  agencies 
and  parties  listed  ^bove  to  support  activities,  usually  national 
1n  scope,  which/meet  specific  needs  of  'the  Consumers'  Education 
Program.    Thesef  may  be  designed  to:    (1)  Research,  test,  assess, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  existing  consumers1  educatfon#acttv1t1es 
and  materials,  (2)  disseminate  information  And^ovide  developmental 
an^  technical  assistance  to  agencies  and'  organizations  theuL^e 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out  consumers1  education  projects, 
(3)  prepare  and  distribute  consumers1  education .materi al s  by  the 
use jyf  mass  media;  and  (4)#  support  other  activities  necessary  for 
the^devel opment  of  the  Consumers  \  Education  .Program. 

Trogram  Scope^-%  *  - 

4  f 
At  this  writing-,  1  980  applications  have  not  yet(  been  received. 

For  1979,  57  grants  and  13  procurement  contracts  have  TSeen  awarded. 

Twenty-njne  States  and  the  District  pf  Columbia  are  presented  1n 

the  J>7  grant  awards.    Four  of  these  represent  resubmissions  from 

fiscal  year  1978  grantees, 

:  *S 

There  continue  ta  be  projects  to  meet  the  needs^  of*  low- Income 
people,  both  urban  and  rural;  to  work  with  the  elderly  in  several 
settings,  to  bflng  consumer  education, to  groups  whose  first  language 
1s  Spanish,  to  Native  Americans  on  and  off  reservations,  and  to 
.trade  unionists. 

Over  1,500  teachers  and  100  people  1n~key  educational  positions 
will  have  received  training  on  consumer  education  topics  ranging 
from  effective  family  budgeting  tckmethods  of  evaluating  advertising, 
and  promotional  techniques  designed  t*  trap  the  unwary.  Particular 
emphasis  1s  placed  on  developing  leadership  at  the  State  level  and 
encouraging J*tatewfde# efforts  to  Introduce  consumers'  education,  , 
In  community  arfd  other  nonprofit  agencies,  the  stress  1s  placed 
upon  over  1,500  service  providers  with  training  and  development 
activities  designed  to  1mpro\e  their  consumer  educational  effective- 
ness with  regard  to 'specific  target  groups  such  as  the  elderly, 
handicapped,  and  low  Income,  rural  and  urban  populations.    The*  focus 
uporT  Institutional  capacity  building  activities  1s  evidenced  1n 
almost  all  projects  by  the  direct  emphasis-  on  the  service  provider 
rather  than  the  Individual  consumers. 

Two  major  contracts  were  continued  covering  significant  areas 
of  service,  technical  assistance,  df ssemlnatlons ,  and  curriculum 
deVlopment.    One  of  these,  a  three-year  contract,  Involves  the 
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collection,  organization  and  assessment  of  consumer  education 
piaterials  and  will  provide  tecljirfcal  asslstande.  to  over  1,500 
consumer  education  organizations  and  agencies,    The  final  *year  of 
,  a  two-year  contract  to  analyze  curriculum  material  examined 
.  current  materials  to  determine  the  specific  areas  of  study  not 
adequately  present  1n  existing  textbooks  an^  teaching  materials* 

Sever.al  smal.l  procurement  contracts  were  Issued  to  Investigate 
specific  Issues  useful  to  consumer  educators  and  a  very  small 
dissemination  system  for  the  results  of  these  procurement  contracts 
has  been  developed  and  Implemented  within  the  Office  of  Consumers' 
Education.  ' 

There  were  625  applications  1n  fiscal  year  1979  requesting 
support.    Of  this  total,  57  were  funded.    In  fiscal  year  1979  the 
average  grant  award  was  $46,600  compared  to  last  year's  $56,300. 
A  similar  number  of  applications  1s  antldpa-ted  1n  fiscal  year  1980 

with  approximately  t(j£  same  number  funded.  * 

*  •  * 
*  *  "  ■ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  * 

*  >* 

Comment  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  1s  difficult, 
to  make  on  the  1979  grants  alone.    A  review  of  the  first  four 
years'  projects  is  underway  and  will  identify  ttmelyjyid  effective 
projects.    New^gules  and  Regulations  were  developed  and  1n  use  for 
this  year.    *  — •  , 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Eval ufrtion  Studies 

An  exploratory 'evaluation  is  being  planned  for  FY  '81. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 


Interim  and  final  reports  from  ongoing  projects.  f 


For  furtf^r  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Oust-In  VH-lson 
(202)  653-5983 

+  * 

~For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Haroney 
"(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT*  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name  ^  '  , 

Womep*s  Educational  Equity 
*•       «  . 
Legi  si ation 

,    P. L. .  96-561  ,  Title  IX,  Part  C 


'  Expiration  Date  ' 
September  30^  1983 


FUNDING,  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

$      -0-"-*  • 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000*'/ 
30,000,000  Jr 
80,000,000 

. 80,000,00$ 


APPROPRIATION 


1  6,270,000 
7,270^0001 
,8, -085, 000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 


Program  Goals  andtObjec-tives 

eTT 


In  accordance  frith,  the  Act,  the  purpose  of#the  program  is  to 
provide  educational  equit^for  women  in  the  United  States  and  to 
provide- financial  Assistance  to  enable  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  to  me£8Hhe  requirements  "of  Title  W,  of  the  Educa-=-  , 
tion  Amendments  of  1972.  •  •   *"  / 

*  »  -  ... 

'The  prograirTde.f  1nes  Its  goals  as: 

A")  The  el  imlhation  jof  jjl  1  scr1minat1on^  on  the  basis  of 
sex  and  of  those  elements'of  sex  role  stereotyping 
and  setf  role  social  Izatfon  1n  educational  instltu-" 
tions,  programs,  and  curricula  which  prevent  full 
-   ^nd^^lr  participation^  t>y-^op»pn  1n-eduCat  ionrl  pco- 
■j^    m      grams  and  '1n  American  socttffy  generally:*  1 

.B)  The  achievement  jof  responsiveness  by  educational 
Institutions,  programs;  curricula,  polTcy  makers, 
,  adnijnl strators-,  Irfstructcrrs ,  an,d  other- personnel 
to  the  needs," interests , 4  andt  concerns  of  women 
,  .  arising  .from  1nequ1  tab1  coeducational  policies  and 
practices* 

There  are  two  program  strategies  to  achieve  Jthese  goals* 
The  first  is, a  program  of  demonstration , , developmental.,  and 

•  dissemination  activities  of  national,  fjen^rai,  o>  statewide 
significances    The  second  1s  direct  assistance  to  projects  of 
local  significance  to  support  the  operation  of  programs  of  equal 

'educational  opportunities  for  both  sejjes,  Including  activities 

V  to/achieve  compHante  with  TitTe  IX* ^ 
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Program  Operations 

"    The  program  may  receive  applications  or  prop*ffa*W  from* any 
public  agency,  private  nonprofit  organization,  or  individual. 
They  are  reviewed  by  panels  which  are  broadly  representative^ 
the  concerns  of -the  program,    The  most  highly  rated  appl  1cat1<vis 
are  funded,  within  the. mandated  requirements  both  for  appropriate 
geographical  distribution  and  for  projects  at  all  levels  of 
education,  as  wHl_as  the  regulatory  requirement  for  projects 
•whlctf  collectively  represent  to  the  extent  possible  the  diverse 
needs  and  concerns  in  educational  equity,for  women.    This  program, 
under  the  Secretary's  approval,  1s  entirely  4ls»re  ionary. 

m 

Program  Scope  *  ,   ,  * 

* 

,       Activities  ye  mandated  at  all  levels  of  educat  1  on--preschoo1 
through  adult.    The  program  alms  at  both  children  and  adults,  both 
women  and  men;  ethnic,  regional,  and  socioeconomic  groups,  educa- 
tional persopnel  as  well  as  parents,  students*  and  concerned  citizens, 
In  ,FY  19§JD,  ftfhds  were  allocated  as  shown  iVthe  summary  below:* 


Summary  of  Awards 
Grant  of  .general  or  national  significance 


New  general  gcants 
New  smal 1  grants, 
Continuation  grants* 


Total  grants 
Total  contracts 


1980 

zr 

20 
14 
ST 
12 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 


Ho  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  conducted  by  the  Education 
Department."    /  "  * 


Ongotittrand  Planne^TCvalue tion  Studies 

The  Women's  Program  Staff  has-  a  42-ipOnth  contract  for  case  ' 
studies  of  a  variety  of  projects  to  assess  their  implementation  f 
and  for  measurement  instruments  chic  can  be  lused  by  equity  projects. 

The  Office  of  Program  Management  is  conducting  an  ev^luabiMty 
assessment  that  'began  in  September  1980. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 


.  / 


Project  Reports  and  stud ies^l ted  above. 


RIC 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Leslie  Wolfe\ 
(202)  245-2181 

For  further  information  about  p r o g r arrfr evaluation, 

Cootact:    Robert  J.  Haroney 
(202)  245-3877 
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Program  Name        '.  .\\/ 

Arts  In  Education  program 


6 


Legislation 

P.L  95-561  ,~f*r\  C,  T?fte  III 


funding  History 


YEAR 

19-75 
.  1976 

.  1977 

1978 

•  1979 

1980 
#,1981 


Expiration  Date 
June  30,  1983 
AUTHORIZATION     •  APPROPRIATION 


-0-/ 
Not  less  than 
$  750,000 
Not  less  than 
;  75Ot000 
Not'less  than- 
750,000- 
Not  less  than 
750,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


%  750,000 

$  1  ,750,000 

$  2,000,000 

%  3,000,000 
$  3,500 
$  3,500, 


$  3,500,0001 

i.OOOt" 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives  „^ 

The  legislative  Intent  for  this  program  Is  to  encourage  and 
as'slst  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  programs  In 
which  the  arts  are.an  Integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary 
'school  pro'grams-.    The  program  purpose,  In  accordance  with  the 
published  regulations,  Is' to:, 

(1)  Encourage  the  development,  'in  students,  of  an  / 
aesthetic  awareness  t":the  arts 

•  5 

(2)  Foster  sel  f-axtual  Ization  and  the  development 
of  communicative  skills  through  movement,  sound 
visual  linages,  and  verbal  usage 

•  ■    *_  -  * 

(3)  Involve  each  student,  jij  each  school  covered  by 
the  application  In  enjoyment,  understanding, 
creatfon,*and  evaluation  of,  and  participation 

,    In,  tfte  arts  '   -  S 

(4)  -Address,  the  spectrum  of  art  forms,  Including  at 
(         least  dance',  riuslc,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts 

;  -    -  '  /  -  *     V  . 
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•(5)\lntegrate  these  art  forms  into  the  regular*  educa- 
tional prog/am  as  distinguished  from  treating  • 
them  on  an  extra-curricular  or  peripheral  basis;,, 
<  and  .  ' 

(6)  Infuse  the  arts  ifrto  the  curriculum  to  enhance  and 
improve  the  quality  of  aesthetic  education^bf fered , 
and  expand  the  use  of  the  arts  for  cognitive  and 
.  '       .    affective  learning  experience. 

Program  Operations  ■■         ,  \ 

,  i 

Grants  are  awarded'  to  State  and  local  education  agencies 
and  with  FY  8*0  to  other  public,  and  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  agencies  as  well,  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  through  the  , 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education,'  provides  a  variety  of  forms  of 
technical  assistance  to  *jrant  applicants. 

Projects  funded  tend  to  combine  a  variety  of  activities 
designed  to  integrate  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  with  educational 
practices.    These  activities  focus  on  students  as  well  as  on 
teachers  (e.-g.,  through  training  programs)  and  other  education 
practitioners  (e.g.,  through  State  and  local  conferences). 

Program  Scope'  »  '  * 

The  program  used  some  Salary  and  Expense  monies  in       75  to 
conduct  regional  .conferences,  and  workshops,  and  to.  assist  States 
in  planning  for  arts  educational  programs.    In  1976,  grants  were 
awarded  *or  the  first  time  under  this  program  using  a  specific 
appropriation  of  funds  for  Arts  in  Education. 

The  following  represents  the  four-year  program  breakdown: 


State 

local 

Trust  Territories 

BIA  1/ 

Total 

1976 

41 

3 

1  . 

89  ' 

1977  . 

"  2$ 

47 

,    '  1 

0 

77 

1978 

41 

39 

0  * 

o  ■ 

80  , 

1979  - 

43 

39 

1 

0 

83 

1/'  BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affi.ars)  was  ruled  an  ineligible  appli- 
cant to  the  program,  by  the  Office  od^General  Counsel  of  the 
Education  Dlvsion  of  HEW  and  has  therefore  not  been  considered 
for  funding  after  this  initial, grant. 

t    d  v '  '  "•'  ■  Sin, 
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At  the  State  level. funded  projects  have  generally  Included 
such  activities  as  m1n1-grant  programs  for  local* school  districts,  - 
Statewide  conferences  to  promote  .the  concept  of  arts  1n  education, 
Statewide  teacher  training  activities  and  the  acceptance  of  a  J 
Statewide  plaotfor.  the  arts.    At  the  local  level  projects  ire 
eyen  more  varied  but  have  especially  narrowed  upon  1nserv1ce 
teacher  training,  technical  assistance  contracts  for  arts 
consultant's-,  training,  workshops  and  project  planning  research. 

In  the  fall  of  1976  Congress  appropriated  an  adoMtfonal  $1 
million  under-the  program,  over  and  above  $750,000  for,F,Y^7 
grants  to  State  and  local  education  agencies.    This  additional 
$1  million  was  provided  spec1f1c*HJy  for:,    the  All1ance*for  Arts 
Education  ($750,000)  and  the  Nation*).  Committee/Arts  for  the 
Handicapped  ($250,00*0).  ' 

Beg1n1ng  1n  1977  the  Congress  has  annualiy^aoubled  the  amount 
to  be. provided  for  the  National  Committee/Arts  for  the  Handicapped, 
bringing  its  current  appropriation  for  1980  up  to  $1.5  million.  " 
In  addition,  the  Ccmgress  increased  Arts  Education  project  funds 
by  $500,t)00  for  the  FY  79.    The  additional  funds  Were  awarded  to 
State  and  local  applicants  through  a  Request  for  Proposals.  The 
purpose  of  the  RFP  will  be  to  Identify  and  support  programs  1n  arts 
education  which  exemplify  the  1nfus+on  of  the  arts  Into  the  basic 
elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculum,  community  Invplvement 
and  cooperative  planning.    There  were"  10  awards. 

•  * 

In  1980,  the  Arts  in  E*ducat1on  Program  revised  Its  funding, 
strategy  In  an  effort  to  promote  collaboration  among  schools  and  >-\ 
local  arts  resources,    ffhe  FY  80  appropriation  remains  at  $1.5  mf*Hon. 
Larger  awards  (Averag1ng\  $50,000)  but  fewer  grants  will  be  made  to 
projects  which  propose  ajT\effect1  ve  management  of  .their  community 
arts  and  education  resources-    Involvement  of  such  organizations  as 
mu-seums,  performing  arts  compares,  universities,  and  colleges,  art 
councils,  and  parent'groups  are  a  requirement  of  the  new  program 
regulations.    Minimum  elements\of  consortium  are  established  for 
three  separate  categories  of  competition:.  State,  urban  and  rural. 

'  '  1 ' 

Profoam  Effectiveness  and  Progress  *  v 

Although  currently  only  three  years  of  funded  projects  have 
beep  completed  and  the  final  reports  submitted,  on  the  basis  of  the  , 
proosals  themselves  certain  program  trends  are  noticed.    There  1s 
a.gnowttftS  frequency  among  applicants  to  encompass  the  secondary 
school  population  in  an  arts"  project.    Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
projects  specifically  designed  for  high  school  students  1s 
disproportionately  small  compared  with  that  number  for  elementary 
school  stu'dents.    Inservlce  teacher  training,  has  remained  the 
activity  most  often  funded  while  funding  for  curriculum  publishing 
and  dissemination  has  Increased'.*" 

i 

0     •  *  ,  . 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluat^n  Studies 

Data  has  been  collected  by. program  staff  which  identify  the 
levels  of  education  of  students  Involved  In  the  projects,  popula 
.  tlons  to  be  benefited,  project  activities,  community  resources 
.utilized,  evidence  of  cost-sharing,  by-passed  groups  involved* 
university  participation  and  the  level  of  support  by  State  Arts 
Education  Alliances.    By  the  fall  of  1981  an  evaluation  of  the 
four-year  program  will  be  completed  by  the  program jofflce. 

^Source-  of  Evaluation  Data 

 r-S4L    •  '      v.  . 

_    Program  Reports  •         •  ,  . 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Harold  Arberg 

■  (202)  245-8912  s 
»      »  ,  ■, 

For  further  Information  aboOt^program  evaluation, 


Contact:    Robert  J.  Martyitey  ■ 
(2.02)  245-8377 


/ 


■J 


7 
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APPENDIX-A 


Evaluation  Contracts  Active 
During  Fiscal  Ye'ar  1 980 
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APPENDIX  A 


Evaluatfon  Contracts  Active 
During  Fiscal  Year  1980 


100000  Series:    Elementary  and  Secondary  Programs  .  ^  504 

300000  Series:   Postsecondary  Programs   •  513 

/  a 

500000  Series;'  Occupational,  Handicapped,  and 

Developmental  Programs   .'  516 

'700000  Series:  'Program  Assessments  ..  .  %I9 

b      •      .         .  * 

900000  Series:   Miscellaneous  520 

V 


—  This  listing  includes  all  contracts  any  part  of  the  performance  of  wo*ch 
or  the  award  of  which  occurred  during  FY,  1980.  .  \ 

All  funds  are.-P&E"  unless  otherwise  indicated  under  "Description  of 
contract. M"         .  '  1 


ids  sjjown  are  Title  I*monies  obligated  July  through  September  1980 


—   FYV1981  funds 


'     1  '  '  ' 


■503- 


ae*t 

MO, 


SUHHARY 

CONTRACT  NUMBER  # 


OF  HANNIHG  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEKOER  31,  1980 


pCOCKlPTJON  OF  CONTRACT 


ignition  mm, 

LOCATION,  AND  TYPE, 
MART  AH[>  END  DATES 


MnJCCT  HOrtlTOH  OPLTO 
t  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


If  CUWTMT  AMD  SEtfOMOART  PROGRAM 

I  71  111  CEC-0*7l-0382 
COMPLETED 


^FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  741  2770100 

*    75i  Hons* 

741  069111 

771  53*85 

711  4J410 

I  7)  001  ^00*71*0332 


FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  751  4025600 

761  2141107 

771  341*531 

761  5665027 

7ft  5092510 

*          111  27750*8 

I  76  004  3*00*76*00*3 
JORFLETEO^REPORT  AVAILA8LE 

FUMOINC  MISTORT,  FY  761  ^  557676 

771  1668121 

Til  217*26 

I  76  005  500*76*0015 


f  7i  intuit 

HI  t  httll 

|  77  001  300*77*6515 

CO*PLETlD.*REPO*T  AV4IIA81E 
CD 

FUNDING  HIST0RY»  FY  771  1*1645 

>    781  410287 


I  77  00^/ 


300*77*0444 


FimOlNB  MljTOKYt  *Y  771 
-  781 

t~  *  ~  711 


50001 
20*071 
1810** 

24496 


fOLLO*  THROUGH  NATIONAL  EVALUATION!  STANFORD  PE3E»RCH  INSTITUTE 

0*TA  COLLECTION  AND  DATA  PROCESSING  HHIO  PARK,  C*LIF, 

(CONTINUATION  OF  161U1)  (POUO*  10/75  TO  tl/7l 
TKROUGH  FUNDS) 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  SUSTAINING 
EFFECTS  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 
(PPIKAJIILV  TITLE  I  FUNDS  HITH  SOKE 
P«  AND  81E  FUNDS) 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  COUP; 
SANTA  «OXICAf  CALf  , 
7/75  TO,  1/M 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  TITLE  I  PROGRAM  *  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  C0RP,\ 

IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  NEGLECTED  8ANTA  MONICA,  CALf *< 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  (S?5t,5)f  1       2/76  TO  7/80 
llTLE  I  FUNDS  IN  771  ALL  8UCH  IN  7lJ 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 

REA  TITLE  I  MIGRANT  PROGRAM 
1TLE  i  FUNDS  tXCEPt  ASftlft't  Pit 
FUNDI  IN  FY  74) 


A  PROCElJ  AND  MANAGEMENT  ITVOY  OF 
CONSOLIDATED  PRQGMNS  VNDE4 
t.EA  TITLE  IV  > 


REIE*"CH  TRUNGLE  INSTITUTE 
DURHAM.  M    c;     '  w 
1/74  tO    J/Ol  * 


tME  PAND  CORPORATION 
SANTA 4MON(^A  C*L« 
10/77  TO    S/*0  - 


f^VELOPMENT  OF  tVALUAtlflN  MfiflCLS         *IR<»*  iNSTTllJll  / 
FDR  TITLE  1  PRUGNAMS  IN  EAfLY      .        4flSTON  *A*$ 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (TITLE  I  FUNDS)     10/77  TO  3/81 


-504- 


RURNS 
(N)  OPE 


3040*77 


ANDERSON  J  ft  H30I671 

tpr  ope  y 


ANDERSON  J  K  2324127 
(P)  OPE 


SURNS 
tN)  OP1 


3751051 


irEIMHEIMER  601451 
<N)  OPE 


STHNENILL"  470163 
(N)  OPE 


SER, 
HO, 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  ASjOF  DECEMBFR  31.  1930 

CONTRACT  NUM&ER  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT  <S 


CrtNT**CTO«  NA*Ef 
LOCATION,  jAHO  TYKE, 
STlRT  AMD  CNt>  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OM.IQ 
*  flMGrtJlIATlO*  0DLLAR3 


er|c 


I  77  OlO  500*77*9527 

•  * 


FUNplNC  HISTORY*  FY  77t  1174436 

7lt  14*3741 

7*1  313**1 

1  77  Oil  JQO»77«93l3 

COMFLE7ED»»R£PORT-  AVAILABLE 

to 

'    FUmOIhO  HISTORY,  FY  77|  *l2Z%Z* 

7lt  3?0*7* 

I  78  101  300*79*0437 


FUNDINC_HllTORYt /y  7*t  039158 

7tt  1309423 

eot  ftouio 

I  78  009  300*78-0*80 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  781  *9«8ft* 
80  lr      1 03  70S 

1  78  Oil  300*70*9162 


FUNDING  HtOTORV,  FY  781  318755 
79t  23*194 
601  32*513 

i  78  012.  300*7**91*6 

COMPLETE0*»REPORT  AVAILABLE 


PUNDIN*  HISTORY,  FY  78t 
i  78  Oil  300*76*0527 


174*2 


FUNDING  MI|T0*Y,  FY  701  2117319 
701  UiOIR 
AOt  U?IM 


517 


A  STUD*  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SELECTED 
ESAA  SUPPORTED  ACTIVITIES  ON  INTER* 
CROUP  RELATIONS  AND  PASIC  SKILLS 
(tSAA  FONOS) 


\ 


X4 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP% 
SANTA  K()NfCA,  CAL. 
0/77  TO    6/61  ' 


iP) 


EVALUATION *0F  BILINGUAL  PROJECT  RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

INFORMATION  VIA  PROJECT  INFORMATION  MOUNTAIN  VlE«,  CAL, 
PACKAGES  (PIPS,  FUNDS)  7/77  T0  7/60 

STUOt.OF  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.-' 

VARIOUS  PROCRAH6  (ESAA,  FOLLOW  THRU,  SANTA  MONICA,  CAL, 
S«E,  6ILINCUAL,  *  TlTLt  I  FUNDS)  9/76  TO    0>81  '  1 

FUNDS) 


(P) 
I 

(P) 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENTRY/EXIT  CRITERIA  StfRL  ED  ^SEARCH  I  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  ASSOCIATED  ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES  LOS  ALAMI  T()8,  CALIFORNIA  <N) 

FOR  DILINOUAL  EDUCATION  PROJECTS  9/78  TO  V81 
(106,000  BILINGUAL  I  0554,665  64E) 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ISSUES  IN  ESEA 
TITLE  I  EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING 
(TITLE  I  PUNOS) 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
MOuNtAIN  VIEW,  CAL, 
7/76  TO  0/01 


<P) 


STATE  AND  .LOCAL  QUIDE  TO  CRITERION  American  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH 
REFERENCED  TESTINQ  (TjTLt  I  FUNDS)      PALO  ALTO,  CAL.  (N) 

4/78  TO  5/10 

STUDY  OF  DI68ENINA7ION  €FFORT6  SUP*    NETWJR*  OF  ^NNOVATIVE  6CH00U 
PORTINO  8CH00L  IMPROVEMENT,  -  *  ANOOVER,  MASS,  (N) 

(01,519,700  DI83EM  I  1307  ^16  POLLOR  .9/78  TO  12/01 
THRU  FUNDS  IN  |e,  ALL  DISS  IN  79190) 


•505- 


XEINHEIHER  2131621 
UPt 


XEINKEIHER 
OPE 


BURNS 
OPE 


SHOEMAKER 
OPE 


ITONEHIMi 
OPE 


1113203 


2501691 


04039> 


970174 


AN0ER60N  J  X  17**2 
OPE 


MtlKFElKtft  2431429 
OPE 


5fT 


J*. 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  flfjf)  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  7\S  OF  f)F(JFMBFR  *31 .  1<W) 


no* 


cohiJTaci*  numaem 


DESCRIPTION  Or  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME, 
lOCATIDHt  AND  TYPE*, 
3T4R1  AND  6*0  OA TE3 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OflLtt 
$,  ORGANIZATION    Kg.Lt*  6 


•  / 


I  7a  o*o  3ec^76*mi 

,    CoMPLEIED»*»EPqRT  AVAILABLE, 

■  -EE*  

'    FUNDING  HISTONTt  FT  761  30T4J 
7tl  .  \  12730 

t  76  0«l       3«6*$6*4l6t  *> 
COWPLEIE*«*REPO»t  AVAILABLE 
101*74)7 

FUNDING  HI3T0*r,a  FY  7*1    t  7*178 


340-T6*443l 
EO—  REPORT  WAlLA6Lt 


1  76  4 

COM 

10'. 

FtftolNC  HiaiORft  FT  78 1 


I46M 


1  7a  0«3  340***«O«3f 
tOM>LETCO*»REfO*T  AVAILA6LE 

to 

FUNDING  MUlOHYt  FT  761  4*9*2 
I  fe  OM  3*4*76*0*l0 

.  cowpleteo»«refort  available 

FUNDING  HISTpRff  FY  761       -  5346? 

I  76  0*5  3O0*7fl«0l5fc 
»      COMPLETED— REPORT  AVAILABLE 
Eq 

FUNDING  HDlORVt  FT  761  4fT** 

v  t  76  0«*  300-76»4437 

C0MPLETE0-«*6>URr  avaUarle 

•Co 

S     *  FUNDING  H16T0"rt  FY  76|  7pT3* 

I  76  0«7  .  3a«-76»p455  *  • 
jCUHPLETCD**RE'ORT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HI STORY*  FT  761  *333t 

,  I  76  0*6       340*Tfl*04*3  . 
GOMPLETEO»-PEPORT  AVAILABLE 
CfO|67a04»tO       '  * 
FUNDt/tC  HDTOPVt  FT  76t  «7l3II 

1  79  <OOl  390-74*0467 
.      N^PONT  AVAILABLE 

I  FUNDING  Hl3T0RYf  FY  7*1  .    ,  330440 


STUDY  Of  6UFFLEHEHJAL  .TRAINING  REMAW  C*OUFf  INC, 

AVAILABLE  TO  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PARENTS     ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA 


AND  AIDES. (FOLLOW  THRU  FUND3) 


9/76  TO  T/40 


JOINT  MODEL ^STUbY  PROJtCTi  HIGH/ 
SCOPE  FOUNDATION  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF 
KANSAS  (FOLLOW  THRU  FUNDS)       f-  jf 

PLANNING  INFORMATION  FDR  FOLLOW 
THROUGH  EXPERIMENTS  (FOLLOW  THRU  . 
FUNDS) 

PLANNING  INFORmAon  TOR  FOLLOW 

through  experiments  (follow  thru 

FUNDS)  "  fc  i 

PLANNING  INFORMATION  FOR  FOLLOW^       GEOPGItt  UNIVERSITY  OF 
-THROUGH  EXPERIMENTS  (FOLLOW  THRU         ATHENS*  CA,' 
FUNDS) 


HIGH/SCOPE  10  RES  FOUNDATION 
YP8ILANTI,  *ICH.        .  (N) 
.9/7*  TO  l|/7*  fi 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CHAPEL  HiLLt  NORTH  CAROLINA  (A) 
9/76  TO  ■  1/80 

^UTHMESVEDUC  DEVELOFHENT  LABI 


AUSTIN*  TEXAS 
9/78  TO  1/80 


1/76  TO  1/80 


(N) 


BURN!' 
OPE 


•URN6 
OPE 


BURN6 

opr 


&6UPN8 
(A)  OPE 


PLANNING  INFORMATION  FOR  FOLLOW 
THROUGH  EXPERIMENTS  (FOLLOW  THRU 
FUNDS) 


PWNNlNC  INFORMATION  FOR  FOLLOW 
THROUGH  EXPERIMENTS  (FOLLOW  THRU 
FUNDS) 


PLANNING  INFORMATION  FOR  FflLLOW 
THROUGH  EXPERIMEKta  (FOLLOW  THRU 
FUNDS)  * 


EXAMINATION  Of  ALTERNATIVES  FOR 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  EXPERIMENTATION 
(FOLLOW  THRU  FUNDS)  * 


ER&7Y 


UN1VERS17Y  OF  {OREGON- 
EUCfNEt  OREGON 

9/76  to  t/ao 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 
LAHRENCCt  KANSAS  * 
9/76  TO  1/60 


GEORGIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
9/76  TO  1/40 


(A) 

V 

(A? 


(A) 


BURNS 
OPE 


6  URNS 
OFE\ 


ABT  ASSOCIATES 
CAMBRIDGE  MASS*' 
✓     1/76  TO  12/7* 


~*LEIN 
(P)  OPE 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  SJOD*  V  EVALUATION    MflRTHff AlE R*  UNIVERSITY 
PRACTICES  AND.  PRflCEDURtS  IN  FEf»€P*      EVAW1THN,  ILLINOIS 
ALLY  FUNDED  ELEMENTARY  ANO  3EC0WARY    9/79  TO  4/61 
EDUCATION  PROGMAM)  » 
■  *     *  ■ 

j  -506- 


(B) 


ANOE»SON  J  K 
OPE 


4*499 

T4I76 
41144 
It3t* 
93612 


744 


T4T34 


43392 


471311 


330000 


9 

52U 


NO/* 


SUMMARY 


OF  PLANNING  AND  ^VALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  RECEWfR  31 ,  1 0«0 

cnumciOA  name, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  CON1RACT  *  LOCAtiUN,  ANO  1YP£t 

314P1  iNO  CNO  0*l£3 


PPn^ECT  MONHOR  06UO 
t  OHlUhltMinN  DOLLARS 


t  7r  oo*  3«o«79*a69t 


rgnOlNC  HIS10RY»*FY  7ft  99960 


< 


I  7f  101  300-7 
CONPLElEO— R£PO 

FUNDING  HISTORY 

t  71  t«3  100-7 
COHPLE1ED 

FUNDING  HI370RT 

I  79  10*  300*7 
C(MMkEHD««ftjE>0 

FUNDING  HISTORY 

1  71  10J  300*7 
COHRlEUD"fttPO 

FUHOlNC  HISTORY 

t  79  101  304-7 
eOMfrlElED— REFOI 

FUSING  HISTORY 

1  70  10T  300*7 
COMPLETED— REPO 

FUNDING  HISTORY 

I  79  108  300-7 

Completed 
funding  history 

I  79  109  306-T 
CO*PtETED— REPO 

FUNOlNC  HISTORY 

t  79  tlO  300-7 
TCJtMlN*lEf>  nc'o 


oou 

IT  AVAILA6LE 
FY  79| 

•ootr 


6626 


FY  791  33505 

•  0016 

T  AVAILABLE 
*Y~7#t  -31911* 
U00t9 

It  AVAILABLE 
FY  T9t  35196 
•0021 

IT  AVAILABLE 
FY  791  22000 

•002?^ 

it  AVAILABLE 

FY  791     '  30«63 

•  002« 


FY  T9I 
-002$ 

IT  AVAILABLE 
FY  791 


31*21 


23900 


E  CO**FLETION 


31UDY  ON  FROG RAM  EVALUATION  I« 
EDUCATION 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  U60E 
EVALUATION-  AND  RtFORTlNt  SYSTEM  FOR 
ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUND3) 


STA1E  REFINEMENTS  10  THE  U3OE 
EVALUATION  AN0  REPORTING  6y6T£H  FOR 
ESEA  TULE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
MA3«lNtlON#  Dt  C."  in) 

9/79  10  i/ei 

MONTANA  OCPT  OF  PUBLIC  INsTRCTN* 
HELFNAt  KOMTANA  '  (3) 

10/7-CU  10  11/79  t 


NEBRASKA  STATE  DEFT  $F  EOUCATION 
LINCOLN*  NEBRASKA  .  (S) 

1/79  TO  12/79 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  10  THE  USOE 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR 
ESEA  TULE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  tO  THE' USOE 


kansas  3ta1e  deft  of  education 
topeka*  Kansas  ,  <*) 

12/76  TO  11/79 


MA3HINGTOM  DEFT  OF  PU6LIC  iNSir 


EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOFt    OLYMPI A  *  *A5HlN9T0N 


ESCA  TITLE  I  (TULE  1  FUNDS) 


12/76  TO  11/79 


(6> 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  USOE  NOt  CAROLINA  D£PT  0*PU6L  INSTA 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  RALEIGH,  N,*  C#  .  (OD- 
ESSA TITLE  1  (TULE  I  FUNDS)  12/76  10  12/79 

JTAlE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  U3OE  RHODE  ISLANO  DEPT  OF*CDuCATlON 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  FHOVIPE'ICE ♦        I*  CS) 

ESEA  TITLE  I' (TITLE  I  FUNDS)  12/76  TO  12/79'  * 


MARENUl' 
ODAfl 


810NEK2LI 
OPE 


STONENIU 
OPE 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  UStlt  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPT  Of  EOUCATION 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  6Y61EM  FOR  HARRI38URG*  PAt  (6) 

ESEA  THU  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS)  lt/7*  TO  U/J9 

6TA7E  REFINEMENTS  To  1HE  USOE  OREGON  3TA1E  OEPT  OF  EOUCATION     4  3T0NEHIVL 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  3ALEMf  OREGON  (6)  OPE 

ESEA  TITLE  I  (TULE  I  FUNDS)  12/70  10  11/79 


FUNDING  MI3T0RT.  PY  79|  27*06 


3TA1E "REFINEMENTS  10  THE  USOE 
fVALUAIION  AND  RfPORIING  SY31EH  FUR 
f  SEA  TITLE  1  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


NEN  JERSEY  DEPT  OF  EDUCATION 
IRENTPVt  Hfh  JERSEY  <S7 
12/76  TO  7/60* 


ANDERSON  4  K 
OPE 


FISHBtlfc 
OPE 


FI6HBEJN 
UPC 


99900 


6626 


33505 


ANOER60N  4  I  31911 
OPC 


35101 


ANDERSON  4  K  22000 


30463 


34621 


ANDERSON  4  I  1*000 
OPE 


27596 


erJc  -  521 


■507- 


■  k 


.  .  522 


SER. 
HO. 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DCCEKBCR  31,  1WO 


CONTRACT  WMQCr 


DE3CRIFTI0N  OF  CONTRACT 


CftMTfftCTOK  NAM£, 
LOCATION,  AND  TYPE, 
START  AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OBLIC 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


1  Tt  411        JOO»7t»003*  + 

COMPLETED«*REPORT  AVAILABLE 

* 

FUNOING  HISTORY*  FY  7*1  31531 

X  Tt  XU  300«T«*003T 
CO*PLETEO«*IJEFORT  AVAILABLE 

FUNOING  HI3T0RY,.  FY  7*1  47411 

I  Tt  113   ~  3*0*7t*004! 
COMPETED 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  Ttl  261M 


COWPLCTCO—RCFORT  AVAILABLE 
FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  TH  111*2 
1  It  Ilj"  300»7t*07** 


STATE  9EF}NE^ENT3  TO  THE  UsOE  ILLINOIS  ST  BOARD  OF  EOUCUION 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM/ FOR  SPRINGFIELD*  ILL*  («J 
«£A  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS)      rC       I2/T8  TO  H/T* 


200000 
I77l«0 


*500 


Funding  history*  fy  711 

I  Tt  lU       30 0*79* 0**6 

COHHETED»*RE'ORT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HliTOPY,  FY  711 
I  Tt  121      j  300*7t«0«0l 


FUNOING  HI3T0RY*  FY  7tt  I7I7I3 

'  sot  eaztt2 

Vl  7t  \tZ        300*7t-OlB2  ' 

.# 

FUNOING  VlIITORY,  FY  Ttt  *  '  *7S*»'fl 

aoi  mooi* 

\  7t  >23  '3O0*TtvO*a3 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  TH  117113 

BOIr  us^ia 

■  ■ 


,ERLC 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  UsOE  TENNESSEE  ST  DEPT  OF  EDUCATION 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  NASHVILLE ,  TE"N#  *  <l) 

ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS)  1/79  JO  J/BO 

STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  USOC  NEh  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  OEPT. 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  ALBANY,  HE*  YORK  (S) 
ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS)  1/79  TO  1/00 

• 

3? ATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  USOE  LOUISIANA  $T  DEFT  Of  EDUCATION 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM  FOR  BATON  ROUpE*  LA,  %  (I) 

ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  1  FUNDS)  tt/TO  TO  jf/Tl 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  UTILIZATION  AND  APPLIED  UR»A«TlCSf  INC, 

EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MEASURES  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.C,  (P> 
COMPARABILITY  (TITLE  I  FUNDS)  t/7t  TO  <  6/SI 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ANALYTICAL  CONSIDER  RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  INSTITUTE 

ATIONS  OF  STATISTICAL  SAMPLING  ON  DURHAM,  N,  D» 

STATE:  ESEA  TITLE  I  EVALUATION  t/7t  TO  i/BO 
REPORTS  (TITLE  I  FUNQS) 

OPERATION  OF  ESEA  t4tlE  I  TECHNICAL  RMC  RESEARCH  CORP.1 

ASSISTANCE  CENTER**R£GlON  I  (TITLE  PORTSMOUTH,  N»  H#  -  (F) 

I  fUNDS)  10/71  TO  1/Bl 

OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 

ASSISTANCE  CKNJER— REGION  II  (TITLE  PRINCETON  N.J.  (N) 

1  FtlNDS)  !0/7t  TO  t/U 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  Z  TECHNICAL    NT6  RESEARCH  CORF 

ASSISTANCE  CENTCR-'REGION  III  DURHAM,  N.C.  *  (N) 

/TITLE  1  FUNGS)  10/7*  TO  t/Bl- 


ANDERSON  J  K  31531 
OFE 


ANOER$OH  J  K  «7«1* 
OPE  ' 


STONEHILL  *»M9 
OFE 


STONEHILL  *  11112 
OFE 


ITOKE 
OPE' 


CftQYES 
OPE 


377140 


1300 


AKOERION.J  I  ISS'TOSi 
OFE 


•TDHEHILL  11*531* 
OFE 


ANDERSON  J  I  *0«1HJ 
OFE 


524, 


NO* 


SlffWRY 
* 

CONTRACT  NUMBER 


OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEKBER  31.  1980 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  HAmE| 
tOCAtjDWt  AMD  TYPE* 
MART  AND  ENO  0ATC3 


PROJECT  MONITOR  O&LU 
1  ORGANIZATION  D0U.AR3 


1  79  !2«  30a»T9«Ol8« 


funding  Hi3TDRTf  rr  79t  *65S1* 

80 1  723728 
I  79  12)  300*7t*0ie5 


*    FUNDING  HI3TQRT «  rr  801  1320116 

ert  8762V 

1  79  12*  300»79»0«86 


FUNDING  HI3T0RTf  FT  80 1  119*673 
1  79  127  300*7*-OI87 


FUNDING  HI3T0RTt  FT  80t  1*40713 
1  79  128     *  3»0-79-0«i8 


FUNDING  HI jTORTt  FT  *9|  708200 
801  867787 

1  79  129  |00*79»0«89 


FUNDING  HIJTOIT,  FT  791  579)8* 
801  7712U 

1  79  130  300*?9*0I'0 


FUNDING  MI8TQRT9  Pr  791  303601 
001  6«0064, 

1  79  201  500*7^*0698 


FUNDING  HUTQPV,  FT  79|  120*27 


OPERATION  Of  E5EA  TIKE  I  TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONAL  TE3TJN0  3EHVICE 
A33I3TAHCE  CENTER— REGION  IV  (TITLE    ATLANTA,  HA,  ' 


I  FUND)) 


10/79  TO  9/&I 


OPERATION  OF  E3EA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL  EOUCAT10NAL  TE3T1NC  SERVICE 

A83UTANCE  CENTER— REGION  V  (TITLE  EVAN3TQN,  ILL* 

1  FUND3  EXCEPT  32*7,43'  FIE  TUND3  tO/79  TO  9/ftl  , 
IN  FY  80) 

OPERATION  OF  E5EA,  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL  FONELL  A8$OClATE3|  INC, 

A83I3t*NCE  CENTER—REGION  Vl  (TITLE  AU3TIH,  TEXA3 

1/FUN08  *    e       *  10/7*  TO  9/81 


ANPER30N  J,  1  U892«7 
IN)  OPE' 


'  ANDERtOH  4  I  2f9*357 

i«r,  ope 


J 


(p) 


OPERATION  OF  E3EA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL 
A39I3TANCE  CENTER— REGION  VII 
(TITLE  I  FUWD3) 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE?  Fo*  AE&EARCM 
PALO  ALTO,  CAL.V  /  ,  (H) * 
10/79  TO  9/81 


OPERATION  OF  €3EA  IZTLt  1  TECHNICAL    NDRTH*E3t  REGIONAL  LA80RATORT 

 ------    PON7LAND  OQf^  CH> 


A83I3TANCE  CENTER— REGION  VIII*, 
(TITLE  I  FUN03) 


10/79  TO,  9/ZX  ' 


OPERATION  Of  E3EA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    N0«THjt3T  REGIONAL  LABQRATORT 
A33I3TANCE  CENTER— REGION  IX  (TITLE    PORTL»NO  C\rE;  (N) 
I  /UNt>3>  10//9*TO  9/81 


/  '  * 

OPERATION  OF  E3EA  TITLE  I  tECHNTCAL  HORT8*E3T  REGIONAL'  LA80RATMT 
A53I3TANCE  CENTERfHEClON  "X  (TITLE  •  —  ^ 

I  FUND3) 


PORTLAND  ORE* 
10/79  TO  9/81 


JTONEHIll  -  1I9<$73 
OPE 

0 

I.TOkEHItU  III071S 
OPE  * 


8TONEHILW  1575957 
OPE 

• 

ANOCR3DN  4  I  1350395 
OPE  < 


8T0NEHIU  11*3**5 
OPE 


3TUDT  OF  E3AA.FUN0ED  PROGRAM*  TO         4**  INTERNATIONAL  COAP, 
REDUCE  DISPROPORTIONATE  DI3C1PLINART  ANNANOALjt,  VIRGINIA 
ACTION  4CAINOT  MrNORItr  8TW0ENT3         t/79  TO  1/81 
(E3AA  FUND3) 


in 


OPE 


120127 


525-  ' 


-509- 


526 


8ER, 

**0« 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


SUMMARY      PLANHIHG  AMO  £  VALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  3K  I9f?0 

.  Dfcrt«lPTION  CfF  CONTRACT  , 


CONTRACTOR  NAME, 
LOCAT |DN,  AND  TYPEt 
3TA4T  AHO  END  DATES 


PROJECT  KONITO*  08110 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


I  79  20?  300*T4*Ml7 

COMFLCTED«RE*n*T  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  7*1  I860 

I  71  30|        300-71. 0*70  , 

COMPLETED 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  79|  10623 

1  7*  302       300-79-04*9      *       *  % 

COMPLETED 

FUNDING  HISTORIC,  FY  7*1  9999 

t  79  t0|  300*79-0937 

CO»HETCD**HE'OIIT  AVAILABLE 

ED1660U  ,  , 

FUNOlM*  MIITORY,  Ft  79|  830*8 

I  79  «02  A00«79*0it 


PREPARATION  OP  PAPER  DESCRIBING 
LANGUAGE  IMMERSION  SCHQpLS  (fcSAA 
FUNDS) 


NTS  KESEAQCH  CORP* 
DURHAM,  MONTH  CAROLINA 
9/79  70  lrt/T9 


PREPARATION  OF  FOLLOW  THROUGH  LATER  STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
EFFECTS  OATA  FILES— SRI  PORTION  H£tflO  PA*K.'  CALIF. 

'  (FOLLOU  THRU  FUNDS)  */79  TO  3/80 


(N) 


fN) 


Y0>K 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  >Y  79| 

eot* 

t  79  50|  300«79*00«0 


FUNDING,,  Ht6fO"Y,  FY  79t 

'  80t  ^ 

t  79  302  309*79*0*7$ 


FUNDING  NIITORY,  FY  79| 

*     •    .  8H 


I  88  |8I 


301*79*0729 


FVftDlMG  HISTORY,  FY  8tt 
I  80  102  3<IQ*8f»A0O! 

FUSING  HI  STONY*  PY  801 

.  52~ 


150000 
150000 


363157 
61245 


t&OOO 
873988 


43233 


28000 


PREPARATION  0£  FOLLOW  THROUGH  LATER    SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
EFFECTS  DATA  FILES— PHILADELPHIA  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA,  (L) , 

SCHOOL 8  PORTION  (FOLLOW  THnU  FUNDS)      9/79  TO  11/80  + 


ASSE^MgXT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DIFFUSION  DINGLE  AJSocVateS 

nethomu  technical  assistance         mashington,  o*c, 

ACTIVITIES  (DISSCR  FUNDS)  7/79  TO 


CIO 


BURNS 
OPE 


Burn  6 
OPE 


HEINHEIHE* 
OPE 


8880 


M825 


9499 


83018 


SUPPORT  OF  STUDY  OF  8CHOOL  DISTRICT    NATTONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 


USE  OF  EVALUATION  AND  TEST  INFORMA*  WASHINGTON,  D,C, 
TIDN  (DIS8EN  FUNDS  PLUS  875*000  9/79  TO' 


TITLE  I/UNPS  IN  FY80) 


r  -qi^ 


A  STUDY  OF  ESEA  TITLE>fl  FUNDED         RKC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
AND  bTHE*  DILtNOUAL  TEACHER  TRAINING  MOUNTAIN  VlEM,  CAL«* 
PROGRAMS  (BILINGUAL  FUNDS)  12/78  70    6/81  - 


(F) 


CP) 


ANDERSON  4  t  309900 
OPt 


OKADA  t. 
OPE 


826792 


EVALUATION  OF  7HE  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCT  DEVELOPMENT  .ASSOCIATES 
TION  COMPONENT  OF  THE  ESEA  TITLE  ARLINGTON,  VA. 

VII  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
(BILINGUAL  FUNDS) 


10/79  70  (9/82 


(P) 


*  SHOEMAKt*  1098984 
OPE 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  En 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  JYSTEM 
FOR  ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUWDSi 


UTAH  STATE  DEPT  0*  PURLIC  INST 
8AL7  LAKE  CITY,  "UTAH  (8) 
10/79  TO  2/81 

4 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  Eft 

FVALUATIQN  A*D  PtNORTlNG  SYSTEM  FOR  A104NY,  Nf"  YORK 
ESEA  TITLE  I  (T^LE  I  FUNDS)  10/7*  TO  6/61 


NEM  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  OEPT. 

(t) 


BTOMCNILL 
OPE  4 


STONENILL 
OPE 


43233 
r 


2O400 


-510- 


A 


528 


SUMHARY ,0F  PLANKIN'G  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31 4  1980 


3ER, 

NO. 


I  60  10} 


CONTRACT  NU>*OER 


joo»eo-oe02 


funding  history*  ft  aoi 

I  60  100  300*80*0003 

funding  historV,  fy  aoi 

1  00  105  3lO»S0«O00S 
FUNDING  HlSTORT,  FY  AOI 

l  oo  tot  3oo»so»oo22 

COMPLETED 

funding  kistort»  ft  eoi 

1  CO  107  300«30»002* 

Funding  histoat»  fy  aoi 
l  oo  loe  3oo*so»oo3s' 

•  FUNDING  HISTORY,  FT  601 
1  CO  109  300»30»0053 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  Fy  601 
I  Co  lit  300»30*0l00 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  S0| 

I  eo  ui  )»o«eo*oior 

FUNDING  MI3T0«rf  FT  AOI 

I  ao  112  39o«8o«oiH 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  tOI 


36720 

332*3 

P 

50094 
30J7« 
,M3«3* 
,  2*927 
2A500 
39327 

j_oo«i 

7M^2 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CO«tR*CT0R  NAME, 
*  tOC*HQNr  AND  *f  TFCi 
START  AND  END  DATES 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED  MASSACHUSETTS  3IATE  DEFT  OF  ED 

EVALUATION  AMD  REPORTING  3T3TE*    \    BOSTON,  MA35 
FOR  ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUN03)    ^      3/80  TO  3/A» 


PROJECT  HON  I  TOR  O&LIC 
t  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


I 

31720 


ANDERSON  J  I 
(3)  OPE 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  En  fiMOoCnLAND  DEPT  0?  EDUCATION         ANDERSON  J  I 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  3T3TE*  '0*    PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.'  (3)*  OPE 

ESEA  TITLE  I  (TIUE  I  f UND3)  12/79  TO    ?/BI  ^ 

• 

STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED  ALASKA  STATE  DEPT  OF  EDUCATION  8T0NEHILL 

EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  *3TEN  FOR    JUNEAU,  ALASKA  (3)  OPE 

E3^A  TITLE  I  (TIKE  I  FA/ND3)  '  M/79  TO  3/31 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  3T3TE" 
FOR  E3EA  TITLE  I  (TI*LE  I  FUNDI) 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  3T3TE* 
FOR  ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  t"E  ED 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  3T3TEM 
FOR  ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM 
FOR  E3EA  TITLE  1  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM 
FOR  ESEA  TITLE  1  (TITLE  1  FUNDS) 

MATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  T^E  En 
EVALUATION  AND' REPORTING  3T3TEM 
FOR  ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED 
FVALUAT10N  AND  ^JLWTINO  3TSTEM 
rnp  ESEA  MILE  I  (TPLE  I  FUNDS) 


529 


■511 


4 


ARKANSAS  OE?T  OF  EDUCATION  ENGLISH 
LITTLE  ROCK  1  ARKANSAS  (3)  OPE 

M/79  TO  lo/SO 


OREGON 'STATE  DEPT  OF  EDUCATION  ENGLISH 
SALEM,  OREGON  (I)  OPE 

11/79  TO  3/ai 


WISCONSIN  STATE  DEPT  OF  CDUC  ANDERSON  J  K 

HADlSONt  K13C0NSIN    «  (8)  OPE 

11/79  TO  S/Sl 


LOUISIANA  ST  DEPT  OF  EDUCATION  GR0YE8 
RATON  ROUGE t  U#  *  (8)  OPE 

12/79  TO  11/30 


PENNSTLVAN1A  DEPT  Of  EDUCATION 


MARRISSUAGi  PA«' 
t/SO  TO  3/AI 


ENGLI3H 


(3)  OPE 


Indiana  State  board  of  educ  English 
indianap0li3,  indiana  (i)  ope 

I /AO  TO  *3/8l 

* 

TEN*E3AFE  3T  DEPT  OF  EOLATION  ANDERSON  J-  K 
NA3HVILLE,  TCNN%  (S)  0»E 

8/AO  Til  9/M 


3J2I5 


50098 


"30178 


885SJ 


21927 


23500 


39J27 


80711 


78882 


530 


NO. 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1%0 


CONTRACT  NUMRER 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


COHTR*CTO«  name, 
LOCATION,  AND  TYPE, 
START  AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  HDHITOR  O91I0 
I  ORGANIZATION  OOUAMS 


I  SO  113  3Q0*B0«0^0t 

Funding  history,  fy  soi 

I  10  IU  300«*0»0933 

.  FUNDING*  HISTORY,  FY  SOI 
I  *0  201  300*79»0*p3 

PUNOING  HISTORY,  FY  SOI 
1  SO  202  39Q»40»*62l 

Funding  history,  fy  soi 

1  00  301  3*0*lO»4StI 

Fundin?  history,  fy  sst 

I  10  501  300«S0»05£* 


*33*53 


*676>0 


180*7 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  STATE  MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES  IN  ESEA  TITLE  I  (TITLE 
I  FUNDS 


AM£Q|CAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH     ANDERSON  J  I  433653 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ESEA  TIH&  I 

DISTRICT  PROGRAMS  SINCE  1*7*  (TITLE  «CL£AN,  VA," 
I  FUNDS)  * 


PAtffl  ALTO,  CAL. 
6/60  TO  6/*2 


advance**  technology  INC 


^VALUASILITY  ASS£S3H£NT  OF ' ESAA 
PRUGRAH  (OPE-FUNDEO  PORTION  OF 
A3E  CO^RACT)  CeSAA  FUNDS) 


9/SO  TO  9/62 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
DURHAM,  N,  C; 
1 1/7?  TO  U/00 


(H)  OPE 


ANDERSON  J  K  467UI 
IF)  OPE 


ANALYSIS  OF  ESAA-FUNDEO  ACTIVITIES*    AUI  POLICY-  RESEARCH 


51  f  336* 


AND  ESTABLISHMENT  °p  AH 
MAKAGEHEKMNFORHATIdX  SYSTEM 

f  (ESAA  FUNDS) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C« 
9/60  TO  4/S2 


GROVES 
(S)  OPE 


GFOVES 
1PJ  OP£ 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  JhPLICA-  NATIONAL  URSAN  aLfAQUE  SUANS 

TIONS  OF  JH£  FOLtO»  THROOGH  PROGRAM  N£n  YORK*  N.  Y.  (*0  0F£ 

(FOLIO*  THROUGH  FUNDS)     *  9/AO  TO  5/62 

9*7276  A  1 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EVALUATION  MODELS  IWT£RAH£RICA  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

"  FOR  £SEA  TITLE  Vll  SILINGUAL  ROSSLYN,  VA.  (P)  OPE 

EDUCATION  MODELS  TClLlNGllAL  FUNDS)        6/60  TO    2/62  « 
210000  i  •  • 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  SOI 
 f  SUBTOTAL  ELEH£NTARY  AND  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS^ 


funding  history,  fy  *7-69t 

701 
7tl 
721 
731 


0 
0 
0 
0 

* 

Til  2770*0* 
731  332*946 
711  3SI7646 
640**39 
761  131*3*79 
791  12*27132 
SOI  16173600 
A7*2«t 


6502«*» 

1 


c?7l 

76a 

791 

soa 


4  6067 


$11531 


967271 


210000 


532 


*4 


*    *  * 


SOBMARY  OF  PlANNING  ANO*EVALUATION%)f*mCTS  AS  OF  DECEttfO  31,  1980 


HO. 


CONTRACT  KIW8EB 


3 


v   3«  P09T9ECONDARY  PROGRA09 
3  75  Oil       FUNDS,  TRA*9FER 

rfrf^NC  Kl3|tRY|  FY  75t  63««2 

7*1  6*900 

*    .          -77t    *  70000 

♦  *                 *  7*l\  7>I90 

'   -                     79t  77250 

SOt  141262 

c  » 

3  74  007        300-74-05U  * 
COMFtWEO— REPORT  AVAILABLE 
E0165tS3 

FUNDING' HJ9TORY,  FT  7*1     *  278*11 
78  r      I 6*439' 

3  1l  o\l  J^OJ^77»0U6 
*  CnwPL\jfb-.*R£PORT-AVAILA&LE 

tois?f55  . 

-  *  *  * 

funding  xiaiORTcM  771;  n?o95 

?   7ft I  444741 

3  77  ooz     3oe«7/*o«*r  , 

COMHETtO— REPORT  AVAIt*»lE 
CD        '  ^  #  , 

C7   FuwolNC  MWTO^Ti  F¥  7*1  325731 
v      *  *78|  '  33300 

-     i     ■      •  T,,V 

3  77  003        300-77*0*98  , 
CO*PLETtO-*REJfORT  AVAILABLE 
"  '     E0ft7259-64  w 

FUNDING  HI3 TORYt  Fy  771     t  574772 
781  ^6«taz 
* 

3  78  002  -  300-7^0037 

COMPLEIEO— REPORT  AVAILABLE  ' 
E0144574  "  ^ 

*  «  FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  78$.  4^7000 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


#9UPP0*T  OF  THE  MICKtR  EOUCATION 
PANEL  (CONTINUING  ^ROJECT) 


CONTRACTOR  NAM£| 
LOClTlO«^AND  TYPf, 
91 ART  AND  END  DATES 


NATIONAL  3CIEHCE  FOUNDATION 
HASHftGTON,  0*  C* 
7/74  TO*  9/81  * 


PROJECT  "QUITO*  OSLIQ 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLAR) 


(F) 


) 


STUDY*  OF  SELECTED  INSTITUTION* 
3JVDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE 
FEDERALLY  INSURED  STUDENT  LOAIj 
PROGRAM  , 


STUDY.  OF*  5TATE  REOUIREMENTS  FOR 
FORCING  STATE  GUARANTEE  AGENCIES 
IN  THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


:resap,  mccouhjck  x  paget 

JMHInQTOn,  O.Ct 
V76  Tjj  11/79 


TOUCHEf>033  l\CO, 
KASMigGTM,  JJ.C. 
10/77  TO 


EDUCATIONAL  YE JJING  4 Cf VICE 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  OE  C^MERtA  FOR 

THE  ^RECOGNITION  OF  ACCREDITING, AND  •  PRINCETON  MfJ. 
V*TE  APPROVAL  AGENCIES  m   10/77  TO  7/80 


STUDY  OF  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  PRO< 
CEDURES  IN  THE  CAHPV3-8A5E0  AND 
'8f>IC  GRANT  PROGRAMS  t»29a;090 
■.EOGS  FUNDS  IN  FY*6) 


(P) 


<P) 


(N) 


ERIC 


3  78  00*  300-7^-0204 
jj£        REPORT  AVAILABLE  * 

'FUNDING  HfjTORTi  Ft  781 


$9*61 
4*890* 


^EVALUATION  OF  THE  UPWARD  SOUND  ( 
PROGRAM— A  SECOND  FQLLOH-U*  ^\ 

.         >.  ^ 

ENT 
OPM 


APPLl£fl  HANAGC^fN*  SCIENCES  INC 
SILVER  SPRING,  HD,\  (P) 
10/77  TO  5/40*4 


RESEARCH  TR (ANGLE  INSTITUTE 
-  DURHAM,,  Nf  Cf*  -  (N) 

2/74  TO  M/7t 


SURVEY  OF  PARENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SENIOR)  AND  50PMOMORE&  (OPF  FUNDP.0  CHItAf^  M.L." 
••PORTION  OF  Ncy^CONTRACT)  *       9/74  TO  6/41 


NATLp  OPtNlOM  PtSEARCH  CORP** 


*  (Hi 


-513- 


CORRALLO 
OPE 


MOHJU331Y 
Of* 


MCRM93EY 
OPE 


8ERL9 

OPf 


RATNOFIKY 
OPE 


OPt 


492040 


444*50 

:j 

4 

i 

102147* 

i 

344454 

■ 

114*454 

*\ 

417000 

4 

534 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  3).  1980 


SEN. 
NO. 


CONTRACT  KUM9EA 


'    DESCRIPTION  Of  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME,  , 
LOCATION.  AND  JTPEt 
START  AND  END  HATES 


PROJECT  NONlA)R  06LI9 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


i  7s  ooa  100»78*tiai 

CoMPLCTtO"RErnRT  AVAILABLE 

*;fUWlNC  HISTORY.  FY  701  91699 
> 

J  78  CTlo  100-76*019* 


FUNDING  HISTORY*  FT  7«l  415261 

1  76  Oil  300«78*OMO 

COMPLETED— REPORT  AVAILABLE 


ACQUISITION  OF  COOPtRATTVf  INSTITU*    HIGHER  EDM  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


TIONAL  PROGRAH  (CIRP)  FILES 


LOS  ANGELES*  CALIF. 
4/T6  TO  11/T7 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SERVICES  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.* 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  PROGRAM      SANTA  MONICA.  C*L. 


4/T6  TO  7/B2 


(F> 


\  6TUDY  OF  SOURCES  OF  LOAN  FUNps 
cFOR  STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  PARENTS 


FUNDING  HISTORY ♦  FT  '761 
1  79  00}  1Q0»7'«0T7* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA;  PENNSYLVANIA  (A) 
4/76  TO  7/a* 


70371 


THE  F IN ANCIALL?  DISTRESSED  INSTITU-    AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FT  Jll  266820 
1  7***02  100-74-07T7 

Funding  mistort.  ft  7*i     *an2i  » 

1  71  001  100*74*0621 


WASHINGTON  O.C. 
4/74  TO  5/61 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  TRAINING    THE  RAND  CORPORATION 


AND  AREA  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


TNDEBTEDNESS  TO  FINANCE  post* 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


SANTA  MONICA  C*L. 
10/7^  TO  12/61' 


(M) 


IN) 


FUNDING  HISTORY.  FT  T9| 


16206 


EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVXCl 
HASHINGTON.  D.C.  (N) 
4/74  TO    l/SI  4 


STATE  REGULATORY  AGENCY  FIELD  TEST      AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH 

COWPLEUO—  REPORT  AVAILABLE  OF  THE  Alft  INSTITUTIONAL  RE^T  FORK  PALO  lLTO»  CAL.'  (N) 
ED                                                     ,  */TMfltl/6» 
FUNDIKG  HISTORY.  FY  74|^  45«* 

1  7*  009       J00-T4-OI17  LONGITUDINAL  FOLLOH-UP  STUnY -OF  APPLIED  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCES  INC 

COMPLETED— REPORT  AVAILABLE  *  -RQCRAH  MANAGEHENT  PROCEDURES  IN  THE  SILVER  SPRING.  *D.  (P) 

EDI69f36  CAHPUS*6ASED  AND  BASIC  GRANT 'PRO-      .    4/71  TO  9/60 

*  CRAMS 

^UNDlNG  HISTORY*  FT  *4|  "194116 

J  T4  006       HE*-lO0-74-O018  EXPLOftATORT  EVALUATION  OF  THE 

•COMPLETED  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


APPLIED  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE!  INC 
SILVER  SPRING.  HD*  (P) 
4/71  TO    9/60  '       .  . 


ftATNOFSKT 
OPE 


suro 


CARROLL  U01161 
OPE  « 


.H0RRI6SEY  70971 
OPE 


HA1XELL 
UPE 


6ERLS 
OP* 


KORRISSEV 
OPE 


6EPL8 
OPE 


eORRALLO 
OPE 


HERSKftE* 
•  OPE 


266620 


46206 

4 


45427 


151116 


71414 


FUNDING  HISTORY.  FY  741 


72414 


535 


-514- 


536 


SUHHARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1980 


*0. 


CONTRACT  NUKBER 


0E3CRIPTI0*  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR 
.LOCATION,  A*0  TYPE* 
3TA^T  AND  END  0ATE5  * 


PROJECT  KOHITOP  oano 
I  ORGANIZATION  DQt-LARS 


*  If  OOS  A00*7'»01* 

CO^LRUO— REPORT  AVAltAUtt 

ED* 

ruHOlNC  HI5I0RY,  FY  7fl 


$U?PORT  Or  Lf7f  COOPCkmitc  I«3TI« 
TUTIOHAL  ^eitAUCK  PROGRAM 


100000 


3  10  001 


SUPPORT  or  I960  COOPERATIVE  IH9TI* 
. TUtlONtL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  ftOl 
3  0|  002  3OO»O0*OB3« 


ftfof  ^ 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THCOTRENCT»E"lNC 
,  DEVELOPING  IW5TITlhfON3  PROGRAM 


fUNOlNtf  MIOtORY*  PY  ROI  U75*l 
 3V0T07AL  *03T0ECO*DARY  R*0*RAH3 


f  1*0 1*4  HISTORY,  FY  67* 


i 


0 

t' 
I 
t 
t 

0 

03412 
3«I71I 

3107130 
203U7* 
*77*0l0 
0 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  °'  EDUCATIfJN  CORRALLO 
nA3Hl%GT01#  O.C,  if)  OPE 

r/70  TO    3/00  *»  v 


NATIONAL  INSIIIUTI  Of  EDUCATION  CORRALLO 
wA3HlNCTQf^*0.C,  if)  0?V 

7/A*  TO  0/01 


RESEARCH  TRlAHCLE  l*MlTUTE 
OURHAH,  Ht  C#  IN) 
f/80  TO  */B* 


70707ft 


HA**EU 
OPE 


.100000 


1«*7„ 


117)01 


537 


538 


SUKHAflY  OF  PLANNING  AMD  CVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OP  DCCCHBER  31,  1980 


,er|c 


SCR, 

MS 


CONTRACT  NUMBER* 


*  ocscription  or  contmct 


5*  OCCUPATIONAL.*  HANDICAPPED,  OCVCLOPNNIL 


5  7?  OOJ  100*77-02*0 

COMPLETED—REPORT  AVAILABLE 
CO  * 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  771  475*22 


5  77  312 


300-77-0**5 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77| 

*  7*1 
601 


87964 

1*3277 

1682 


5  77  512 


I00*7*.0l27*100»79«»itl 


FINDING  HISTORY,  FY  771' 
781 
791 

*  *  '5x>  •*  *       60  f* 


25000 
25000 
25000 
15000 


3  78  001  300*7i«M*9 

CP«PLEIED— REPORT  AVAILABLE 
CO 

FUNOInG  HISTORY,  FY  761      *  311*02 
7*1  25000 


5  76*101  300*78-026* 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  761 
79t 


2*67*31 
160187 


*5  78  201  300*78«035» 

COMPLETED— REPORT  AVAILABLE 

r  v 

FUNDING  HIST0RT*  FY  781    .  106535 
4  7H  282562 
601  .32111 

5  76  301  300-78*0572 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  76)  «05000 
79f  15a*00 

g39  r        •    ...  zuu 


THE  STATUS  AND  IMPACT  OF  BILINGUAL 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  <S3ir,f03 

voc  co  rOwos)  - 


AH  ASSESSMENT  OF  TKE  ESAAMY  C 
PROGRAM  THROUGH  An  EXAMINATION  OtV 
ITS  PRODUCTION,  OlSTRlftUTIONi  AND 
FINANCING  CESAA  FUNDS) 


PREPARATION  OF  COMPUIER-PREPAREO 
TABLES  FOR  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORT  OH  STATE  USES  OF  FEDCRAt 
EDUCATION  FUNDS 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 
ADULT  CDUCATION  AcT  STATE  GRANT 
PROGRAM  • 


TEACHErt  CORPS  PROGRAM  76  AND 
PROGRAM  |4  EVALUATION  (12*397*631 
TEACHER  CORPS  FUNDS  IN  FY  76 


AN.J163ES3MEN!  OF  THE  -CAPACITY 
BVfLOlflG  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENIERB 

/• 


CONTRACTOR  MAM£, 
LOCATION,  AND  TYPE, 
START  AND  END  DATES 

0 


KltiSCHNER  ASSOCIATE* 
MASHTHGTON,  D*C, 
6/77  TO  7/80 


ABT  ASSOCIATES 
CAMBRIDGE  MASS, 
9/77  TO  1/81 


PROJECT  MONITOR  O8LI0 
A  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


IP) 


AN  CVALUATION  OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  SERVICES  A»0 CONSTRUCTION 
ACT, 


•516- 


PINKERTON  COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS/ 
6AILEY*S  CROSSROAOB*  VA; 
2/77  TO  12/60  * 


DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATE! 
ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA  IP) 
9/78  TO  7/80, 


STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
MENLO  PAKK t  CALIF*  <H) 
6/76*  TO  12/83 


COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  CORP 
MARLTON,  HEM  JERSEY  CP) 
'  9/78  TO    */60  ^ 


APPlICD  MANAGEMENT  6C1ENCC8  INC 
SILVER  SPRING*  MD»    A  IP) 
9/76  TO    1/61  J  ,  *• 


^MULER 
•  OPE 


675*22 


KIR3CHEH6AUM  4*1*3* 
OPE 


SPIIZC* 
OFC 


TUCKER 
OPC 


TUCKER 
CPE 


TUCKER 
OPC  . 


8HULCR 
OFC 


90000 


33**02 


1*07111 


123226 


£13**2 


54.0 


sea. 


CONTRACT  NUMflE* 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31.  1930 
K  Comtaacto* 

DESCRIPTION  Or  CONTACT     ,  LOCATION,  ANtf  W*Et 

.  ♦  ST  Apt  l«D  WO  DHES 


PAOJECT  PONITOR  OKLtO 
t  0RGA>II2ATtW  dollars 


5  7a  SOI  304*76*0067 

CoMPLCtEO—REPoRT  AVAILABLE 
■  ED 

FUNDING  HISTORY.  FY  761  1142*2 
791  1«7J06 

5  76  502  300-76-0*00 

completeo—  Report  available 

CD 

funding  history,  rt  7at  119201 

7*1  *  174573 

aot  26362 

s 

5  77  201  300-79-0775 


I06M7 
160610 


FUNDING  HISTORY.  FY  7*1 
60S 

5  79  501  *  3«0»?9*07lC* 

CO*PLEtEO" REWT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  791  1IM59 

5  79  50f  300-79-0*76 


FUNDING  HI3TO«Yt  FY  7*1 

aot 


5  79  503 


J00-79»0TOfl 


FUNDINO-  HIMORY.  FY  79f 
,  601 


2632*5 
I5TS73 


113270, 
62706' 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  Rlfe^T  TQ  RE AO  GENERAL  RESEARCH  CO*P 

SPECIE  EMPHASIS  PPOJECTS  (RIGHT  TO  MCLEAN,  YA. 

READ  FUNDS  PLUS  55316  PIE  FUN03  IN  4/76  TCI  7/aO 
IH  FY  79  t  ALL  PIE  FUNDS  IM  FT40) 


RATTNER 
(P)  OP€ 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  INEXPENSIVE  "00* 
DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM  (RIGHT  TO 
READ  FUNDS  PLUS  $5*. 657  PIE  FUMOS 
1*  FY  79) 


GENERAL  RESEARCH  CORP 
MCLEAN,  >VAt" 
9771  TO  JQ/&0 


(P) 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ~APPLlEO  MANAgChENT  6CIENCE3  INC 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED'3  IN3ERYICE  SILVER  BPRI*G.  H&.  <P> 

TRAINING  9/79  TO  9/B1 


AN  ASSESMENT  Or  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  C0HHUNICATT0»5  VfRl^LCGr  CORF 
PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIAN  OR&ANIIATION3        MARL  TON,  H£n  JERSEY  (P) 
AtfD  TRI6E3  9/79  TCI  11/60 

i 

■    ■  * 

EVAL  OF  IMPACT  OF  PARTS  PIC  PROG*  t  COK«UNlCAT ION3  TECHNOLOGY  CORP 

PJUM3  UNDER  PART  IV  INOIAN  ED  ACT  HARL.TONt  NE»  JERSEY  it) 
(1130.000  INOIAN  E6  FU*D3  INTY'T9[      9/TT-TO    3/61  m  v 

SietL»322  INDIAN  EO  FUNDS  IN  FY  BO)  '  ' 


MAR ON EY 
OPE 


KIRBCHEJN6AUM 
OPE  4 


261596 


42213* 


(VALUATION  Of  THE  COMMUNITY  EDUCA* 
TION  PROGRAMS  (S100'*/}00  COM1*  £0 
FUNDS  IN  FY  79  t  ALL  COM*  £0  FUNDS 
IS  FY  60) 


DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES 
ARLINGTON t  V IRGINf A 
9/79  TO  l/ftl 


5  79  505 


300-79*071** 


FUNOING.  HISTORY,  FY  791      '  50720 
60S  11509* 


AN  IMPACT  STUDY  OF  PERSONNEL  TRAIN-  At  Tt  XEAUNCYt  INC. 

EO  BY  THE  USOE  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUO  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA 
'  EDUCATION  PROCPAH  C*tO*  Fy«D3  ?/79  jo  1/61 

"   EXCEPT  S25.09*  FIE  IN  F*60t 


(P) 


(M 


JHULE8 
*  OFE 


ITAQfl 

"OPE 


RATTNER 
OPE 


RATTNER 
OPE 


<*9*5f 


116*59 


■40666 


its*;* 


1*9614 


541 


-517-'  _ 


542 


SIR, 
NO. 


CONTRACT  WNQEft 
p 

5  do  001  3OO-0O-OIO] 


.SUMMARY  OF* PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  0CCEKBEK  31.  1980 
OE3CRIPTION  OP  CONTRACT 


CHNTtACTOK  NAME, 
LOCATION,  4NO  TYPE, 

start  and  end  dates 


FUNDING  MJSTORY,  ry  dOf  12730 

5  ea  002     tun 03  transfer 

COMPLCTEtf—REPO*T  AVAILABLE 

i 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  40f  60000 
5  00  594  300*60*0929 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  60f  '  *I36550 
$  *0  505  3OQ»6O*O062 


STUDY  OF  JTHC  SET-A3ID£3  FOR  LIMITED-  JOHN  J.  HA\3H  § 
ENCUlH-SPeAKlNC  PERSONS  UNOER  THE      SAN  FRANClSCOi  CAL. 
.VOCATION^  EDUCATION  ACT,  AS  AMENDED    5/00  TO  1/01 
IN  1976 


TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  AND  LITERATURE 
REVIE*  FOR  VOCA*lO«*L  EDUCATION 
ANCT  tfORK-RELA^EO  PROGRAMS 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  BASIC  SKILLS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  (MSIC  SKILLS 
TUN03) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

%/no  to  9/eo 


K.TA3CKNER  A330CTATE3 
WASHINGTON,  D.C," 
9/00  TO,  9/02 


funding  hisKry,  fy  sot  326670 

 •  SUBTOfAL  OCCUPATIONAL.  HANDTCAPPED,  OEVELOPMNTL 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  TH£  PART  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES 
A  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  FUNDEO  UNDER  ARLINGTON,  VA, 
TITLE  IV  OF  THE  JNOIAN  EOUCATIUH  m       9/AO  TO  3/02 
ACT  (INDIAN  EC  fUNDSJ 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  67-69| 
*    70 1 
7U 

t  *  72t 

75t 
761 
77t 
701 
79  % 

*      eot  * 
nit 


50060 
373653 
!00«33 
13*036 


Tj690i2 


PROJECT  HONITOR  OBLIC 
t  ORGANIZATION  OOLL'RS 


3Hi;tER 
ID  OPt 


C  > 


BROWN 


12730 


40000 


KIMCHtNelUM  134550 


tPh  on 


0HULER 
(M  OPE 


326676 


543. 


544 


,  -518- 


SUWJARY  6F  PLANKING  AUD  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1980  V 


5ft  f 
NO, 


1 


-  CONTRACT  WU*AER 


-   DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


t  CONTRACTOR  NAMt^ 
IOCATIOh;  AND  TYPE, 
flf ART  ANO  CNtl  DATES 


*POJFCT  MONITOR  OSUO 
t  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


7C  0IVI3I0N  OF  PROGRAM  ASSESSMENTS 
7  79  ^01  300-79-05** 

E0)66479  ~ 

'funding  history,  rr  79if^ii<*35* 
$01  V  fuo*z 

7  60  00!  300-60-0600 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FT  «0l 
7  Off  002  30ft-60-062i 


662*6 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  601  *39102 
.7        003  HEtt-100-79-0038 


\ 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  CAREER  EDUCATION      AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH  SCATES 

INCENTIVE  ACT  IMPLEMENTATION          ■     PALOJJJOf  CAL,"        „                (N)  OPA 

(SlOOfOOO  CAREER  £0  FJUNDS  IN  FT  79      10/79  TO    3/61  \ 

and  *72taaa  career  ed  Funds  in  fy6o)  \- 


A3SC33MENT  OF-  THE  hOMEN<£  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  EQUITY  ACT  PROGRAM  (wEEA- 
FUNDS) 


PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  AND  PRELIMINARY 
ASSESSMENT  OP  3EL£CT$0  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  * 


EXPLORATORY  EVALUATION  RE  FOLLUn 
THROOGH  SERVICE  PROJECTS  (PROJECT 
TRANSFERRED  FROM  HEN  TO  It  COM- 
PLETED BY  ED)  t 


Funding  history,  ft  *oi  2967J 

tt.t.t.t. >,.....#. 3U8TOTAL  DIVISION  OF  PROGRAM  ASSESSMENTS 


FUNOING  HISTORY,  rr  67*691 
701 
711 

72r 

731 
*  7*1 
751 
761 
771 

79| 
SOt 
611 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

110356 
653263 
0 


AMERICAN  INSUTUTCS  FOR  RESEARCH  SCATE1 
PAlQ  ALTO,  CAL,*  (N)  0?A 

7/bo  to  i/az 


AMERICAN  IN^TItUTCS  FOR  RESEARCH  3C*Tt* 
PALO  ALTO  |  CAL,'  *  ( N)      OPA  * 

9/60  TO    9/62  *  s 


APPLUO  MANAGEMENT  3CICHCE?  INC  3CATCS 


SILVER  SPRINGi  «0, 
9/79  TO  12/60 


763619 


(P)  CPA 


226396 


662*6 


419102 


ai*73 


545 


■519- 


548 


r . 


CONTRACT  NU«8t« 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  ANO  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DtCEltfER  31,  1980 
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SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVAlUAl^ 
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SUMXARY  OF  PUNNING  AND  EVALUATFO?i  contputs  AS  OF  OECEWJER  31,  1980 
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APPENDIX  B  ^ 
INTRODUCTION 


J  >o 


Evaluability  assessment  is  an  analysis  of  a  program's  design  and  function  to  determine 
whether  program  performance  is  likely  to  be  successful  and  whether  further  program 
evaluation  will  be  useful.  In  the  course  of  analyzing  program  function,  evaluability 
assessment  requires  that  program  objectives  and  activities  be  clearly  specified;  that 
causal  assumptions  underlying  the  program  be  explicitly  stated?  that  indicators  of 
performance  be  identified}  and  that  intended  uses  of  evaluation  results  be  specif ically 
defined.  The  results  of  evaluability  assessment  provide  a  framework  in  which 
informed  decisions  regarding.program  redesign  and  further  program  evaluation  studies 
may  be  made.  . 

Evaluability  assessments  of  Department  of  Education  programs  were  begun  in  Fiscal 
Year  1979.  Twelve  assessments  were  started  in  Fiscal  Year  1979  and  Fiscal  Year 
1980.  At  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1980,  two  of  the  assessments  were  still  in  process, 
two  had  been  terminated  prior  to  completion,  and  eight  had  been  completed.  It  is^ 
anticipated  that  at  least  four  new  evaluability  assessments  of  Department  programs 
'will  be  undertaken  in  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

*  * 

This  appendix  contains  descriptions.of  all  ED  evaluability  assessments  which  were 
Initiated- during  Fiscal  Year  1979  and  1980. 
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The  twelve  evaluabilitj  assessments  described  in  this  appendix  have  been  categorized 
according  to  their  status  of  development:  Ongoing,  Terminated,  and  Completed* 


ONGOING  ASSESSMENTS 

1.     Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program 

This  J$10  million  (FY  1980)  discretionary  ptogram  is  administered  within  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERl).  A  contract  for  an 
evaJuability  assessment  was  awarded  orytfuly  1,  1920  to  the  American  Institutes 
for  Research.  The  draft  final  report  wfil  be  received  in  December  1980  and  will 
be  fallowed  by  briefings  for  ED  staff. 


2.     Strengthening  Developing  Institution^  Program 


ithutio\i 


This  is  a  discretionary  grapt  program,  located  withiathe  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  for  which  $110  million  was  appropriated    FY  1980.  A  contract  for  a 
two-phase  study  was  awarded  t<5  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  September  1980.* 
The  first  phase  of  this  project  is  an  evaluability  assessment  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  on  April  30,  1981.  * 


n  on  ^pr 


TERMINATED  ASSESSMENTS 

Two  evaluability  assessments  that  were  begun  late  in  FY  1979  under  DHEW/ASPE 
management  have^een  terminated.  The  managers  of  ttje  Vocational  Education 
Program  and  of  the  National' Center  for  Education  Statistics  both  .asked  that"  work  be 
^stopped  because  the  heavy  staff  work  loads  imposed  by  the  transition  into 'the  new 
Department  of  Education  prevented  their  participation.  Because  of  the  organizational 
and  staffing  changes  w/uch  have  since  taken  place,  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  new 
assessments  rather  than  to  attempt  to  "finish"* either  of  these  studies. 

V    \       COMPLETED  ASSESSMENTS  ^ 

"  1.     Bilingual  Education  .  ^ 

Background:  This  is  a  $167  million  (FY  1980)  discretionary  program  managed  by 
the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language  Affairs.  An 
evaluability  assessment  6f  the  program  was  undertaken  by  DHEW/ASPE^n 
January  1979,  using  ASPE  staff*  After  Interviewing  program  managers  and 
pohcy-level  respondents  including  Congressional  appropriations  Committee  staff 
members,  a  description  of  the  intended  program  was  drafted.  Twelve  project' 
sites  were  visited  to*observe  actual  operations.  After  discussing  their  findings 
with  program  management,  the  Work  Croup  focused  their  analyses  on  internal 
administrative  processes  and  performance.  A  general  consensus  was  reached  on 
a  set  of  objectives  for  the  program,  and  management  options  based  oh  these 
objectives  were  worked  out. 
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To  implement  these  options,  a  specific  listing  of  tasks  and  "next  steps"  was 
developed.  Some  progress  has  already  been  made  on  these  —  e.g.,  RFf*s  have 
been  issued  to  clarify  "capacity-building"  and  to  establish  a  methodology  for 
local  design  of  entry/exit  criteria.  A  final  report  was  prepared  by  the  Work 

Group  and  issued  in  July  1980.- 

*  *  * 

Objectives; 


1.  Children  most  in  need* are  served.  . 

2.  Children  served  become  proficient  in  English. 

3.  Children  served  are  able  16  progress  effectively  in  school. 

4.  Children  served  are  exited  into  mainstream  classrooms. 

5.  LEA  capacity  to  provide  bilingual  education  is  improved. 

6.  LEA.capacity  to  provide  bilingual  education  without  Federal  money  is 
increased. 

7.  Effective  bilingual  education  methods  are  demonstrated. 

• 

Career  Education  . 

Backgrounds  The  Career  Education  Program  is  administered  within  Jhe 
Department  of  Education  by  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
For  FY  19J10  the  original  appropriation  was  $2G~mUhon,  but  a  requested  reossion 
reduced  this  to  $15  million.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  were  expended  under  the  state, 
formula  grant  program  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress  for  the  implementation 
of  Career  Education.  The  EvaluabiUty  Assessment  of  this  Program  was  one  of 
the  earliest  initiated  in  education,  it  was  earned  out  under  the  direction  of  OE's 
Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination  through  a  contract  awarded  to  t£e  # 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  and  work  began  in  October  1979.  A 
description  of  the  intended  program  was  constructed  through  document  review, 
interviews  with  Program  managers  and  with  policy-makers  \n  OE,  and 
conversations  with  congressional  staff .  Telephone  interviews  were  also  held  with 
*0  individuals  and  representatives  of  organizations  who  had  been  active  in  urging 
Congress  to  pass  the  new  law  to  implement  Career  Education.  Ten  states  and 
over  30  intermediate  and  local  agencies  were  visited  to  talk  with  education 
officials,  teachers,  and  counselors  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  program  was 
actually  being  put  into  operation.  An  extensive  list  of  possible  performance  ' 
measures  was  prepared,  but,  since  this  is  a  state  grant  program,  both  the 
objectives  and  the'measures  had  to  be  separated  into  those  appropriate  for  the 
federal  level  and  those  for  the  State  level.  An  interim  report"  on  the  EA  was 
produced  in  March  1920  and  was  given  wide  tirculation  to  pefrmt  discussion  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  The  final  report  on  the  EvaluabiUty  Assessment 
was  issued  in  August  1920. 

National  Objectives; 

a.  There  will  be  a  significant  increase  in  all  states' capability  to  Implement 
Career  Education.  - — 

b.  The  Career  Education  concept  will  be  widely  understood  by  key  actors  at 
the  national,  state,    d  local  levels  (Key  actors  include  leaders  In  business, 
labor,  industry*  professional,  civic,  and  community  groups  as  weU  as 
educators*) 

c*     The  program  of  incentive  grants  to  states  will  be  administered  on  an 
efficient  and  .timely  basis* 
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d.     The  discretionary  program  of  (l)  model  and  demonstration  project 
development  and  dissemination  and  (2)  occupational  information 
dissemination  authorized  by  P.L.  95-207  Sections.  10  and  12  will  be 
administered  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

State  Objective^ 

a.  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA's)  will  appoint  functional  state  Career 
Education  coordinators,  apply  for  and  use  P.L.  95-207  junds,  and  initiate  or 
increase  state  investments  in  Careerjiducatlon  implementation* 

b.  Awareness  of  and  commitment  to  Career  Education  among  key  actors  at 
-  the  state  and  local  level  will  be  developed  or  increased.  ^ 

c     Increased  state  funding  will  be  made  available  to  LEAfs  for  Career 

Education  implementation. in  accordances Ith  P.L.  95-207,  Sections  8(a)(3), 
8(b),  and  2(c). 

  ■ 

d.     Improved  evaluation  of  Career  Education  Implementation  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  will  be  conducted,  reported,  and  used.  1 

#e.     There  wiU  be  a  sighif leant  increase  in  the  number  of  Career  Education 
projects 'applying  for  and  obtaining  state  validation  and  adoption  support 
funding  through  ESEA  Title  IVC. 

X 

3.     Cooperative  Education . 

Background:  Cooperative#Educ*tion  is  a  small  discretionary  program  ($15 
million  in  FY  1980)  located  in  AS/PSE.  The  EA  for  .this  program  was  conducted 
by  the  contractor,  Applied  Management  Sciences  (AMS),  with  work  beginning  in 
September  1979.  Despite  some  problems  caused  by  discontinuity  in  program 
management  and  among  policy  makers,  the  usual  EA  procedures  have  been 
completed.  Description  of  the  program's  objectives  and  logic  was  pursued*as  far 
as  was  feasible.  Visits  to  12  sites  confirmed  that  project  administration  was 
generally  consistent  with  short-term  Federal  objectives.  Measurement  of 
%  "performance  in  achieving  these  "process"  objectives  was  found  to  be  feasible, 
draft  AMS  report  was  circulated  within  the  Work  and  Policy  Groups  for 
comments  in  May,  1980,  and  a  final  report  was  delivered  to  DHHS/ASPE  in  3i£e. 

Objectives  (By  grant  category):  v 

Research  Grants 

o      To  provide  program  operators  with  objective  research  findings  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  Cooperative  Education  (Co-op)  model  and  alternative, 
methods  for  operating  a  Co-op  program. 

o      To  improv£*?^qua^^  programs  by  Increasing  the  operator's 

information  base.  % 

Training  Grants  v 

o      To  foster  a  commitment  to  the  implementation  of  thefco-op  model  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEfs) 


A 
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o  *    To  provide  Co-op  personnel  atlJHEs  with  information  and  skill*  needed  to 
plan,  operate,  and  monitor  *  Cooperative  Education  program. 

o      To  improve  the  quality  of  Co-op  programs  through  strengthening  the  skills 
"#    of  program  operators.  , 


Demonstration  Grants 

  .    •  ) 

o      To  establish  comprehensive,  institution-wide  Co-op  programs  at  a  limited 
number  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 

o      To  increase  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  programs. 

Administrative  Grants 

o      To  stimulate  the  development  and  expansion  of  Co-op  programs  at 

institutions  of  higher  education.  1 

•  ■< 

o      To  make  Co-op  programs  accessible  to  students  throughout  the  United  # 
States. 

o      To  foster  experiential  learning  as  an  alternative  educational  model, 
o      To  develop  high-quality  programs. 
Early  Childhood  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Background:  An  evaluability  assessment  of  the  aspects  pf  education  programs 
for  the  handicapped  which  address  the  early  childhood  topic  was  initiated  by 
DHEW's  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Technical  Analysis  iff  3uly  1979.  This 
assessment  cross-cut  both  programmatic  and  organizational  lines,  since  the  early 
childhood  education  effort  is  carried  on  under  eight  separate  programs  and  r 
several  divisions*  A  tojal  of  $39  million  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  t 
eight  programs  was  directed  to  the  early  childhood  effort  in  FY  1980,  under  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  The  decision  to  focus 
the  assessment  oa  a  topical  area,  rather  than  on  an  intact  program  with  a  single 
piece  bl  authorizing  legislation  and  a  single  accountable  manager,  was  made 
based  on  the  high  priority  of  this  topit  and  the  difficulty  of  addressing  the  entire 
Handicapped  formula  grant  program  with  a  single  study.  f 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Applied  Management  Sciences  over  an  eight-month  .« 
period  The  AMS  staff  first  reviewed  documentation  and  interviewed  program  \ 
managers,  policymakers  in  DH&W,  Congressional  staff,  and  representatives  of/ 
pertinent  nation*l<organlzations  to  obtain  a  description  of  the  Intended  early 
childhood  effort*  To  compare  the  Intended  effort  with  operational  reality,  t$am 
members  visited  2*  projects  jn  thre*  states.  Additional  work  sessions  with 
program  staff  were  held  to  refine  the  description  o*f  the  agency's  intended  effort. 
As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the  study  team  was  able  to  document  Early 
Childhood  objectives  and  activities,  develop  lists  ol  existing  and  suggested 
measures*  assess  the  plausibility  of  the  various  programmatic  activities  Involved 
In  the  effort,  and  propose  eleven  options  for  program  management  and  * 
evaluation*,  OSERS  has  begun  the  implementation  of  these  options. 
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Objectives: 

!•     Decrease  the  relative  frequency  of  special  class  placements  for  school-age 
children* 

2.  Increase  the  functional  independence  of  school-age  handicapped  children. 

*  *  * 

3.  Provide  full  and  free  public  educational  opportunities  for  all  handicapped 
children  from  birth  torfive  years  of  age.*  \ 

Follow  Through 

•  •  • 

Background:  Follow  Through  is  a  $59  million  discretionary  grant  program 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  The  Office 
of  Education  evaluability  assessment  review  board  Rested  Follow  Through  for 
an  EA  in  March  1979,  and  a  first  EA  was  conducted  by  DHEW/ASPE  from  March 
until  July  1979  using  in-house  staff.  This  initial  EA  revealed  problems  in  both 
the  definition  and  actual  operation  of  the  program.  Policy  makers  and  program 
managers  agreed  that  the  status  quo  was  unsatisfactory.  Congressional  staff 
believed  that  Follow  Thrpugh  should  be  an  antipoverty  service  program,  while  OE 
pSltay  makers  sawjhe  program  as  having  educational  research  as  its  main 
0  emph?pi$.  Objectives  could  only  be  described  in  tentative,  "global"  terms.  These 
findings  helped  stimulate  a  policy  discussion  within  the  Education  Division 
concerning  \ht  appropriate  weighting  for  the  "service'1  and  "knowledge  ^ 
production"  elements  of  the  program,  after.whichanJH)-2Q  percent  distribution 
in  favor  of  service  was  established.  >v 

ASE  also  approved  further  study  of  Follow  Through  to  develop  project- 
performance  indicators.  This  follow-up  study  was  conducted  under  ASE  - 
oversight  by  a  contractor,  Applied  Management  Sciences,  and  included  a  second 
evaluability  assessment  which  ran  from  September  1979  to  February  1980.  The 
AMS  evaluability  assessment,  like  the  first  effort,  was  unable  to  obtain ' 
agreement  on  "mid-level"  objectives  for  program  management.  However,  it  was 
able  to  define  the  various  policy  choices  confronting  the  program  and  their  1 
implications  for  management  of  the  program  and  design  of  the  performance 
indicators.  The  study  progressed  beyond  the  original  EA  in  that  it  examined 
grantee  anjj  sponsor  perceptions  of  the  program  godxompared  those  with  ED 
perceptions  to  develop  a  model  of  the  program  wrucn  reflected  a  wider 
perception  of  tjie  program.  The  evaluability  assessment  phase  of  the  second 
study  was  intended  to  add  field  perception  to  the  assessment  and  to  lay  the  base 
for  development  of  a  performance  indicator  system.  k 

Following  completion  of  the  EA  phase,  a  set  of  performance  indicators  has  been 
developed  in  consultation  with  selected  grantees,  sponsors  and  DFT  st$f f.  Since 
final  decisions  on  DFT  national  policy  objectives  are  still  pending,  the  indicators 
were  developed  from  the  legislation  and  regulations  in  effect  in  1980.  In 
addition,  the  study  discusied  the  probable  implications  of  alternate  policy 
options*  A  limited  test  of  the  indicators  was  conducted  in  November  and  a  final 
report  on  thfe  study  is  due  by  the  end  'of  December  1980. 

Institute  foT  Museum  Services  v  0 

Background:  The  Instltut^for  Museum  Services  (IMS)  administers  a  discretionary 
grant  program  for  general  operating  support  of  museums.  The  Program  Director 


V  * 

expressed  Interest  in  an  evaluation  of  the, program  and  requested  assistance  from 
ASPE%  Since  the  Institute  was  about  to  be  transferred  into"  thcEducatioh  , 
Department,  ASPE  resportde<J  with  a  brief  study  focused  on  the  specific  interests 
of  program  management.  The  study,  which  was  planned  by  ASPE  as 
experiment  in  shortening  EA  methods*  began  in  October  1979.  It  was  conducted 
entirely  bym  ASPE  staff.  A  description  of  the  program's  objectives  and  functional 
logic  was  worked  out  from  discussion  with  IMS  management,  rtyiew  of  written  , 
materials,  and  a  telephone  surxey  of  museum  administrators.  The  Work  Group 
did  not  conduct  she  visits  to  observe  actual  operations  or  interview  external 
policy  makfcrs  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  program's  purpose.  The  likelihood  of 
reaching  the  objectives  v/as  assessed  and  options- were  prbposed<?or  improving 
management  and  for  evaluating  effectiveness.  The  performance  measures 
suggested  are  related  to  internal  processes  rather  than  to  measurement  of 
ultimate  impact.  The  report  on  the  assessment  was  produced  in  January  1980/ 

Objectives    %  '  ■*     *  * 

•  ■ 

1.  Increase  awareness  of  the  program  among  museum  professionals. 

2.  Increase  awareness  of  museums1  needs  among  the  pubUc,  legislative  bodies, 
and  other  agencies.  ■ 


.  3.     Improve  museum  operations.  . 

Improve  the  funding  process  within  IMS* 

5.     Attract  additional  resourced  w  ^ 

6*  t  Get  more  funds  to  museums  for  genera!  operating  support  (primary 
objective). 

7.     Ease  financial  burdfens* 

3.     Maintain,  increase,  or  improve  museum  services  to  the  public,  improve 
museum  planning  and  management,  and  modernize  .methods  and  facilities* 

Language  Training  And  Area  Studies  n 

Background:  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  (FLAS)  is  a  $17  million 
discretionary  program  iopated  in  the  Office  of  Postsecondrary  Education  which 
funds  fellowships,  area  studies  centers,  exemplary  projects,  and  research.  The 
evaluabilityAssessment  of  FLAS  began  in  Octqjber  1979  as  the  first  part  Qf  a 
large-scale  (valuation  study  conducted  by  the  Rand  Corporation. 

This  study  was  a  variation  of  the  usual  EA  procedures  established  by 
DHEW/ASPE+  Emphasis  was  placed  on  stimulating  a  policy-discussion  process 
rather  than  on  developing  and  verifying  a  descriptive  model.  Instead  of 
beginning  by  finding  a  consensus  on  program  objectives  and  logic  and  then  testing 
thi*  model  against  field  experiences,  the  Rand  team  surveyed  both  policy-makers 
and  field  participants  to  arrive  at  possible  program  alternatives*  Performance 

measures  are  inciuded*for  the  program  .approached. 

•        \  *  1  * 

In  conducting  the  study,  Rand  interviewed  over  *00  respondents,  including 
Congressional  an^Executive  Branch  officials*  Field  interviews  were  conducted 
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*at  more  than  20  sites  selected  to  give  a  cross-se<?Ron  of  participants.  The  field 
.  interviews  identified  some  problems  that  may  reduce  the  plausibility  of  actually 
achieving^program  objectives.  *  G  \ 

A  draftreport  was  delivered  in  November  19,80  and  the  final  version  is  expected 
early  in  '*  '  .   .  " 

Objectives  £  ;  * 

1.  Promote  the  training  of  foreign  language'/area  specialists, 

J 

2.  Promote  the  general  diffusion  of  jnternation^H<ncwledg6* 

8.   •  Vocational  Rehabilitation  •    -  '  #        '  • 

Background:  TJte  Basic  Grants  portion  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
is  an  $817  million  formulp  program  tfhich  was  transferred  tfc  the  department  Of 
-  *    b  Edy cation  and  is  now  administered  within  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services^fOSERS).  An  e^al^ability  assessment  of  theBasiC  VR 
program  was  begun  in  August  1979  by  DHEW/ASPE  and  conductecUy  its  . 
contractor,  Urban  Systems  Research  and  Engineering  Inc.  of  Cajjftpdge,  Mass. 
ASPE.continue^  to  manage  the  EA*  through  its.completion  in  October  1980. , 

The  Basic  VR  prograjn  is  decentralized  in  it^  administration,  with  State  VR^ 
agencies  taking  jesponsibility  for  actual  delivery  of  services..  In  this  EA, 
attention , was Jqcused  on  administrative  processes  at  tht  Federal  revel.  Otjjec-  ^ 
tives  wete  expressed  in  terms^>f  the  efficiency  apd  ef^ctiveness  of  Jhese  -  n^ 
processes*  in  influencing  the  Mate  agencies* rather*  than  in  terms  of*irrjj;act  !to 
Clients.  The  asjselsmeht  <pf  the  pl^Sfctlity  of  the  program  also  was  focusVd  on 
"Federal^dministrative*furjctions*WTier  than  oji  the  service  delivery  system  over 
J  .  which  the  Federal  managers  hav$  no  direct  cbntrpl.   1  • 

Witfyn^hese  boundanes/the  £A  was  conducted  according  to  the  normal  proce^ 
dure.  AHescr/ptiOn  of  the  intended  Federal  adn^inlstrbtipp  of  VR  was  developed 
whifih  incorporated  the  views  of  OMB  and  Congressional  staff.  'Tha, actual  opera- 
tion of  thfe  Federal  functions  as.reviewed  in  site  visits  to  Federal. efforts  was 
presented  and  followed  up  with  a  broad  range  of  options  for  improving  their 
management  *       %    *        *  *  »       •  * 

■  ~  •    '    '  / 

The  draft  report  on  this  EA  became  available  in! July  1580  and  was  used  as  a 
"basis  for  briefings  of  VR  staff*  The  final  report  will  be  ffeceived  in  December 
1-980.      v  .  !■  .  .  '   '  - 

Objectives  -  <  "  '    ,    \,         ♦  .  \ 

U  .    Insuring  that  the  l&w  is  administered  uniformly  nationwide. 

2v*   Encouraging  and  supporting  State  VR  agencies  to  improve  {fie  quality  and  r 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  program  according  to  nationally-defined 
parities*  \  h       *\     .      /*    ■  s. 
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